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-ABSTFACT 

This  program,  included  in  "Effective  Reading 
Programs. • • , "  serves  almost  9000  children  ranging  from  preschoolers 
to  sixth  graders.  The  program  is  actually  a  series  of  programs 
aesigned  to  coordinate  reading  instruction.  It  includes  the  following 
feattirer^:  a  complete  diagnostic  testing  program  beginning  at  age 
four;   individualized  reading  instruction  at  all  levels,  incluc'in^  the 
preschool  level;  a  remediation  program  for  children  reading 
significantly  below  expectancy  level;  a  continuous  inservice  training 
program  in  reading  diagnostic  and  instructional  methods;  consultants 
to  provide  help  with  reading,  language,  and  learning  disabilities;- 
extensive  professional  and  student  library  media  at  all  elementary 
schools;  use  of  teacher-made  materials  and  aids;  and  parent 
volunteers  working  as  parent-teachers  in  the. program.  Most  program 
activities  take  place  in  the  classrooms,  libraries,  or  homes.  Program 
materials  irclude  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  and  teacher^prepared 
materials,  a  district-prepared  checklist  of  reading  skills,  and  an 
early  childhood  curriculum  guide.  (WR/AIR) 
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Th.:  an:.-:-  'e-:  --^  ^^-^  ^  ^  ^-V  3ac.^^c-  I<ea-::rt/  Pr-^^ram  boja;  sr: 
ve.tvs  a^i.  %ne-  ^  nc-v  assiota  t  s^.De ru-te.;ricnt ,  i-^  charge  e:err.fn- 
trarv   o^:^-t:on.    ^-ipoor-^r!  b^^     he    5';ocrin^t:n'i-a:,    beean  'lLf££ii£i 

amorc^  other  ^hir.izs   :n  a   r e^:- -haen^.ent  of  the  teacher's    role  t/iro  i^h 

team  teachm::,    the  use  o:  riaiiy  v-luntocr.   :rorn  the  cu-n^Mnit-,  and 

af^tronu  em^ha^ii  on  early  educatior.  -nclu-Jing  the  de-'elo^.i>.nt  a 

program  f  .r  a!!  fo^^r  /ear  o^ds  and  tb-ir  p.Tents.    The  sMcrcssiSi 

f:otal  read;n2  .rugrair   developed  ^^-a3   jcth  a  concon^.tant  dcv, ^lepn^ert 

of  the  early  education  :^ro-an.  a:-  an  o.-con.e  o:  it.    Th.ou^o.-  th^ 

'I 

past  -.Ix  years.  adn.in=  s traf- v..-  ^.ecisior..  ha  -^  beor.  based  Dr.  fi-e  bc'.Iei 
thai  the  i>-r'-  a:^^  b:s    ->-eH3  ^  nd  ^op^Jlbil -.li-^^C^^ -^li^ 


imoor^ance.    i:-^r/na£-s  has  be-n  olacod  on  ci-i^nosTic -pr  .-script:-,  e 
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,;ne  *o  -.n-i-.-lduallze  an-l  pe r  s :;na:ri u-s^r-icticn.    Th>  in-.p^'^^ 
this  :eader.-:hip  ami  Gh::oso.>::y  bcmi.d  ;t  may  be   -eon  in  the  ie.crip- 
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comnu-.r.itio.-..  'I^i^  majority  oi  :he  populafum  is  wnite  niicidle  class 
although  thore  is  an  mcreasng  number  of  other   racial  groups  establish- 
ing residence.    Three  per  c-nt  of  the  school  population  is  black.  The 
school  district  operate?   se-.orteen  elementary  schools,    three  junior 
high  schools  and  two  high  schools. 

Extended  Day   Procram  Con—^onents       K.r.der garter. 

Over  the  past  several  years,    the  school  district  has   been  making 
extensive  changes  inThe  kindergarten  program.    Small  group  instruction 
has  been  emphasized  in  both  the  language  arts  and  math  areas.  A 
denmte  program  of  pre-reading  skills  -^as  established  and  a  realization 
developed  that  some  ch^dren  -.vere  ready  for  or  were   reading  at 
age  5.    A  new  report  card  reflected  the  establishment  of  specific  ob- 
jectives in  the  language  ar's  and  math  areas.    Along"  with  tnis  curricular. 
chan-e.   cam.e  the  beginn-.r.g  of  the  extended  day  program.    In  order  to  ^ 
provide  a  well-rounded  proc;ram  for  kindergarten  children  including  the 
development  of  both'  cognitive  and  creative  skills,   children  attend  school 
part  of  the  year  for  an  extended  perici  of  from  one  to  ^*/o  hours  beyond 
the  normal  'hree-h^ur  day.   At  the  present  time,    six  schools  are  pro- 
viding the  extended  day  program  for  all  students  for  the  entire  year. 

Pa^rent-Chiid  Ea-ly  Edncan-^n  Program  (PCEE) 

As  changes  were  developing  m  the  kindergarten,   the  district  was 
funded  througn  T.tle  III,    E5EA,    306  for  a  Parent-Child  Early  Education 
Prog.-.,  n.    The   ra-.or-ii.-  p  ,.  ■    it- ^  :  ri;.' :o o:  'h-  program  model  may  _ 
•     ..    \  ,.    .    ,-.    \    -    :         .-')■    :■  .r-^-'  '.t    -roni.-  "-'-^^  -ram 
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for  Four  v>^ar  Olds  by  Dor:  s  M Siuir.pe .   appearing  -.n  a  book  on 
inno^atr.■e  early  education  projects  by  Berfie  J.  Fallon.  Ed.  This 
program  for  four  year  old.  and  their  parents  is  now  in  its  third  year 
of  federal  fundin..    It  is  intended  to  pro- ide  fcur  year  olds  With  both 
home  and  scHo.l  learnm;  experiences,    particularly  of  a  cognitive 
nature.    Hea.y  emphasis  is  placed  on  diagnosis  and  prevention  of 
ecl^fationa:   and  behaviora'.  problems.    Handicapped  children  are  main-  . 
streamed  into  the  total  prograrr..    They  receive  assistance  from  trained 
specialists  but  are  also  integrated  in  group  experiences.    This  early 
education  program  is  often  knov.n  as  Saturday  School,   because  the 
children  attend  school  during  a  Saturday  session  and^then  receive  a 
hom.e  teaching   /isit  during  the  week. 

Since  '.ve  believe  that  education  of  young  children  cannot  be  done 
by  the  school  a   >n^.    involvement  with  parents  is  of  prime  concern. 
Parents,    including  many  fathers,    assist  in  teaching  small  groups  on 
Saturday,    participate  in  the  home  teaching  -.dsit.    and  ca\ry  on  learning 
through  the  -3^1-  with  the  assistance  of  a  home  activity  guide.    Results  ^' 
of  this  program,  m.ay  be  found  in  Appendix  B,    Evalua^on  Year  I 
Parent-ChOd  tr^^iy  Education  Program:  Appendix  C.    Evaluation  Year  II  - 
Parent-Child  r.arly  Education   Progrjim:  and  Appendix  D.    Saturday  School: 


A  Success    '  jry. 
 ■  7 

In  summation.   ih:s  complete  evaluation  indicates  that  children, 

on  the  avera.-...    made  At.  n.onths  ua-n  in  mental  age.  t^'enty  one  months 


in'langii-/-    .r  l  is  a.-:  olo.cn  n-or.th:^   in  perceptual  aue.  Significant 
chanLj.^s  in  st-:f-estecrr.  -A-ere  also  noted.    ChiMren  who  y/ere  found  to 
have  various  educational  and  bei.ovxoral  problems  nnadc  signific^jnt  ^ains.^ 

During  the  ':?ast  year,    it  should  he  pointed  out  that  24  cjiildren  in 
the  Satur  lay  Schoul  pr  .^iraiT^.  were  identified  as  having   reading  ability 
and  were  provided  instruction  through  experience  stories,  preprimers, 
primers  and  fir^t  and  second  grade  readers/  Kindergarten  teache rs' were 
informed  of  the   reading  levels  of  these  children  and  appropriate  reading 
instruction   f^^s  continued  at  the  kindergarten  level. 


/  Follow-up  data  were  collected  on  Saturday  School  children,  those 

with  no  preschool  experience  and  those  with  other  V  nds  of  /fursery 
school  experience,   during  the  kindergarten  year,   using  the  Iscreening  Test 
of  Academic  Readiness.   On.  the  total  test  and  six  of  the  eigh*  subtests, 
Saturday  School  children  did  better  than  the  no  preschool  comparison 
4roup.    On  two  subtests,   as  well  as  the  total  test,   the  Saturday  School^ 
group  means  exceeded  those  of  tjie  preschool  Hroup  (see  Appendix  D, 
Saturday  Schoo.:  A  Succeg^s  Story.  \ 

Currently,   data  based  on  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achievement 
Test  are  being  analyzed  on  ch.IdVen  in  Beginning  Primary  who  previously 
were  in  Saturday  School,   other  nursery  schools,    or  did  not  have  pre- 
scliool   experience.    Sorr.e  available  data  on  the   reading  sections  of  the 
SESAT   Level  II  test  is  also  sitznificant.    Of  the  slightly  over  1,000 
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children  '.^  h  ;  v.  erc  adir.ini^te  red  the  first,  four  sections  of  the  test.  - 
741  children  tooV  the  additional  test  of  Word  Readmi;  and  645.  the 
test  of  Sentence  Peadint;.    Teachers  based  the  administration  o*"  these 
tests  t&  children  who  had  experienced  proficiency  in  reading  during  . 
the  begmn-na  of  'he  year  and  who  v/ere  in  reading  programs  during 
the  kinder-ar'trn  year,    ^ot  only  v-ere  ^.4%  -  74''o  of  the  children  ex- 
hibiting reading  skills,   but  furthermore,   it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  SESAT   Level  I!  scores  in  reading  were  significantly  higher  than 
might  ordinarily  be  expected  of  students  at  the  sam.e  age  ar^d  grade 
level.    fSee  Appendix  E.   An  Analysis  of  First  Grade  Stanford  Early 
School  Achievement  Scores  in  the  Ferguson-Florissant  School  District.) 


Children  vho  were   ready  for   reading  at  the  kindergarten  level 
were  introduced  to  reading  through  the  use  of  the  SWRL  Reading  Pro- 
gram.  Color  Keys  to  Reading.   cxT^erience  stories,   the  basal  reader 
j^pproach,   and  other  supportive  m.aterials  were  used  to  extend  develcxp- 
ment  of  word  recognition  skills.    Reading  was  encouraged  through  the 
use  of  library  books  and  the  library  itself.    These  children,   now  in  the 
first  year  of  prim.ary.   are  reading  at  a  variety  of  levels  and  with 
multi-materials.    Our  emphasis  on  early  educati-^n  has   resulted  in  a 
widening  of  achievement  for  children  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
some  children  readin,:  at  a  third  grade  for  higher;  level,    otliers  in 
first  grade   reading  m.-itenal  and  still  others  in  the  initial   stages  of 
readin.;. 
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Basel.r.c  <ia-.a  ;s  currently  U-.^  aathered  on  oar  second  yenr 
prirr.arv  ch;ldre:-.  usin^  the  Stanford  Task    73  Achieven-.ent  Test.^  This 
information  -.vill  be  used  to  conipare  their  achie  .err.on- =  -.vith  that  of 
the  current  f-.rst  year  primary  -roup  -.-.hioh  consists  of  many  5aturuay 
School  children,   -.vhen  they  enter  the  second  year  prim.a-y.    The  reading 
achic  .  cm.er.-.  scores  --vill  be  o:  particular  interest. 

Title  I.    FST-A.    Younu  Child  De  .  elo-n^ent  Program 

In  order  to  provide  con'inued  and  preventive  service  to  children 
considered  educ-'ionally  deprived,    ihe  Title /'funds  allotted' the  school 
district  r.ave  been  channeled  to  serve  children  at  the  kindergarten  and  - 
first  year  prim.ary  level.   Operating  in  live  elementary  schools,  children 
evidencing  certain  learning  problems   receive  a  diagnostic  work-up. 
Instruction  by  a  trained  teacher-specialist  is  then  based  on  the  child's 
strengths,   'vhile  strengthening  his  -.veaknesses. 

« 

Evaluation  of  childrens"  progress  in  the  Title  I  program,  as 
reported  in  Appendix  F.     .valuation  Peport  Yo-.:ng  C^^id  Develoon2ert^ 
Proeram  ESFIA.    Title  I  n72-7  3  indicated  that  pupils  v-hd"  received 
specialized  pro^ram.s  apparently  benefited  from  thfm.    Children  a»  kinder-  ^ 
oarten  level   reached  the  expectation  established  for  them,  in  the  areas 
of  growth  in  m.ental  ag*^.    perceptual  age  and  expressive  language  age. 
They  di->not  meet  He  expected  goal   in  receptive  language.    The  children 
at  the  first  year   primary  level  made  gams   in  all  of  the  previously 
mentioned  areas.    The  children  in  the  program  gained  :r.  acad.-mic 
readiness  as   measured  by,  the  Screening  Test  ot  Academic  Fendmess 
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gi,-e-  <o  Vi:-Kic-ri^artcn  cnil''r.--n  and  the  Stanfujd  Tarl/  b;hoo!  Achieve- 
ment    Test  piven  to  first  year  priPoa'V  students. 

Remedial  Peadir.^  Ser-  'crs 

As  an  additional  measure  of   ^arly  idcnti'ficatiun  and  treatment 
of  problems  to  those  studc.-.ts  -.vho-e  reading  achievement  is  belov.- 
their  potential  in  rem.edial  reading,    ser-.icss  have  been  conccntrat-.d 
at  the  primary  le  ei.   '.Vorking  prirnariiy  -.vith  students  in  the  second 

\ 

and'  third  primary  years,    reading  specialists  operate  under  guidelines 
set  forth  in  Appendix  G   -  S'.ate   Deoartn-ent  of  F.dncation  -  R.;m.edial 
Reading  Guidel;ne5;  AD:jendix  H   -   Pjannine  tor  an  lEffective  Rem.edial 
Reading  Specialist  Projrani  for  the   Elementary  Schools:  and  Appendix  I  - 
Guidelines  f c  r  Reading  Spe'c  .ahs-s   -   Fercuson-Florissan?  School  District. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  com.mu.iication  -^-ith  parents'  and  the  class - 
-com  teacher  is  consi-    red  essentinl.    For  th^t  reason,  specialists 
work  -A/ithin  th-'  classroom,  setting  to  provide  instruction  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  building  reading  interest.    Although  a  formal  -.vritten  report 
has  not  been  prepared,    e-  iden^e  suggests  that  v..hen  students  receive 
specialized  attention,    their  gain  in   reading  achievement  is  greater 
than  before  they  received  the  help.    A  long-term  follow-up  is  needed 
to  ?ee  if  these  gains  are  m.aintamed. 

Di s t ric»   De-- elopm.cn^al   Reading  Program 

The  total  district  reading  program  has  been  directed  and  supported 
by  a  reading  curnculmn  committee-    A^^  a   result  of  their  -.vor- .  the 
position  paper  entitled.    Good^^lir^JnJjo- dine    nstructmn  (Aonendix 


J)  was  <l.-.»-!<-:'c'i.    Tho   i-ioas  cx:.re5.ser:  t.  ihis  booklet  %vere  based  on 

a  san.plire:  of  teachers  to  'ietrTrnir.e  their  beliefs  on  individual  differences. 

# 

the  conteni  oi  the  readme  pro/rarii.    and  the  dia-nostic   prescriptive  method. 
After  the  paper  was  developed,    the  position  paper  %vas  used  as  the  , 
basis  f->r  a  series  of  staf*  .nservico  neelin^^. 


Shorrly     thereafter,   the  need  for  a  list  of  reading  objectives  ^^as 
determined  to  be  necessary.    The  Reading  Obigcti-/e^  (Appendix 
were  ieveloned  and  in  order  to  imp'  ment  these  objectives,    the  Reading 
Objectives  Checklist  (Appendix  \A  and  the  Manual  (Appendix  M)  v^'hich 
accom.panies  the  Reading  Objectives  were  prepared.    Teachers  thus  ha/e 
a  tool  in  order  to  determine  the  skill  achievement  of  a  student  and 
a  means  of  noting  achievement  and  progress  m  a  systematic  fashion. 

Further  imolementadon  and  staff  development  is  provided  by 
consultative  assistance.    Language  Arts  Curriculum  Consultants  assist  • 
teachers  in  organizing  a  reading  program,    making  reading  a  part  of 
the  language  ar^s  process,   diagnosing  reading  problems,   and  provide 
progran  nr.ri.;  for  problem  readers. 

« 

In  order  to  assess  achievement  through  standardized  procedures, 
the  Gates  MacGinitio  Reading  Test  has  been  admirliste red  in  the  spring 
of  1972  and   r'7  3  to  all  students,   grades   1  throtigh  6.    The  achievement 
results  are  ^-md  in  the  reoort,    197^  Gates  Scores  (Appendix  K).  This 
data  in^ii-a^cs  *hat  distnct-v/ide   rc-adiri»  scores  are  sip^nificantly  ibove 
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Besides  concern  -.vith  skill  objectives,   we  have  also  been 
interested  in  'he  implementation  oi  the  instructional  program  in 
reading.    Appendices  O,    P.   and  Q  deal  with  suggestions  for  organi- 
zing the  rcadin-  program  and  suggestions  for  ways  of  developing 
comprehension.   Ideas  lor  applying  reading  skills  are  presented  in 
two  curriculum  guides.    (See  .A-poendices  R  and  S)  The  f^rst  guide. 
Pencils.    Paoefs.    and  ^eanickles  is  intended  for  second  and  third  year 
primary  students   in  order  that' they  might  apply  their  reading  skills 
in  creative  writing.    The  Creative  Language  Guide  is  intended  for 
use  by  intermediate  students. 

In  addition,    during  the   1972-73  school  year,    a  new  form  for 
recording  reading  test  informatioi*  and  teacher  evaluation  of  achieve- 
ment was  initiated  as  a  means  of  permanent  information  to  provide 
a  continuous  program  .or  the  individual  student.    (See  Appendix  T). 
Communication  Skills  Record. 

Library  Services 

In  the  past  several  years,    instructional  materials  centers  have 
been  developed  in  each  elementary  school.    (See  Appendix  U,  Library 
Services.  )  These  centers  are  staffed  with  special  personnel.  Five 
f»rofessional  media /libra rians  with  teaching  and  library  supervision 
certificates  direct  programs  at  a  home  base  and  at  least  two  or  three 
other  school  libraries.    Twelve  library  assistants  are  statipned  at  these 
schools.    Th<-  library  spccialis's  nro-  ido  direct  service  to  children  and 
assist  teachers  as  resource  consultants.    Emphasis  is  placed  in 
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b'-iildinti  interest  in  reading  throui^h    Project  Choice'  activities, 
scavenger  hunts,    dramatic  activities  and  puppet  shows.    Library  clubs 
have  been  ori^anized  to  assist 'in  care  qI  the  lib-ary,    publicity  and 
assistance  to  readers. 

Right  to   read  School 


In  January.    1972.   Walnut  Gro  e  School  in  the  Ferguson-Florissant 
School  District  was  chosen  as  a  ..ight  to  Read  school   site  with  special 
federal  funding.   Specific  objectives  -^ere  developed  pertaining  to 
students,    stafi  and  connmunity.   Major  attention  has  been  given  to  staff 
development  through^a  si^c  week,   all-day  inse-vice  program  during 
the  first  summer  of  operation,    continued  assistance  and  consui tation 

'  \ 

bv  D/.  Ronald  Cramer.  Oakland  University.  Rochester.  Michigan; 
Dr.  W.  Dorsey  Hammond.   Oakland  University;  Dr.   Veralee  Hardin, 
yOniversity  of  Missouri.  Columbia;  Dr.   David  Cooper.    Ball  State  College, 
Munci^,    Indiana;   Dr.   Laurence  Passmore,    University  of  Indiana, 
Terre  Haute;   Dr.   Delores  Durkin.  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign: 
and  Dr.   Jerry  Mallett,  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio,  .and  through 
short  term  courses  and  v^-orkshops.    The  desc riptiou ^and  major  goals 
of  the  program  may  be  found  in  Appendix  V.  Request  for  Refunding 
'     Right  to  Pea-i   Program.    Mijor  content  and  themes  of  the  st?,ff  develop- 
mcnt  program  may>e  found  in  Appendix  W,   The   Language  Experience 
Approach  •  ^  Fedfiinj.  , 

Many  efiortb  have  bee*^  made  in  increasing  interest  in  reading 
while  builhniz  'A-orx  anal/si',   .ind  c omorchcnsiun    >ki1U.    The  library  ^ 
T^T^^r>  has  b-c^aP*-  th-  fo-.l:   nomt  of  reading   instruction.    Tho  Community  has 
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supportea  the  program  through  "thr^  R .>aciing^is  Fun- Dar^ental  Project 
(RIF)  -.vhich  nro  -ides  money  for  purchasing  paperback.,.    .Sec  Appendix  X, 
Rnadina        Fun  -  Dan^c-nta!   Prcjc-t.  )  The  many  projects  that  have  been 
developed  in  this  program  are  explained  in  Appendix  Y,    Right  to  _R oa^ 
Bulletins.    Fvaluation-  results  indicate  that  rtudents  are  making  greater 
.  year  by  year  leadir.g  gtov-'th.    Use  or  the  library  indicates  gr-J.ter 
interest  in  reading  (See  Appendix  Z,    Ev.iluation  Paght  to  Pead  Prc>gram^i 
Also  as  a  result  of  the  Right  to  Read   Program,   three  district  schools 
have  rec   ivcd  funding  for   reading  materials  under  the  Title  II,  Special 
Needs,    for   replicating  materials  purchased  at  Walnut  Grove  School, 
Appendix  7J,    Expansion  r.f  the  Right  to  Read  Program.    The  plans  are 
that  during  the  .1974-75  school  year,    the  Right  to  Read  focus  will  be  in 
all  Fergusoji-^Florissant  schools. 

Summary 

various  efforts  have  been  made  ^^ithin  the  Ferguson-Florissant  School 
District  to  ae-.elop  a  strong  reading  instructional  program.  Evidence 
contained  in  the  appendices  indicate  the  success  of  the  early  education 
program  'hroieh  ser-ices  to  four  year  olds  and  their  parents  and  a 
kindergarten  program  v.-hich  stresses  cognitive  skills.    Special  service 
to  children  v^ith  various  learning  problems  is  stressed  in  the  early 
years  of  school  through  the  Special  Education  Services  for  age  4  childr.e.n.* 
Title  I  services  at  kindergarten  and  first  year  primary,   and  reading 
specialists   .sorvic^s  before   reading  problems  become  acute.  Description 
'  of  the  total   reading  program,   including  library  services  is  presented 
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alotxg  with  th.-  Ki^Ht  tf.  Read  Program  centered  at  the  Walnut  Grove 

School.  Available  e'  aluation  data  is   supplied  throughout  all  reports 

to  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  the  EARLY  SUCCESS  READING  PROGRAM. 
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Ferg' is::n'-Fl  prissar.t  HcTe/School  Profrram  for  Four-Year 
Olds  -  Doris  M.  Stiir^pe 


Eyaluatirn  Year  I  Parent-Child  Earlv  Educatlr,n  Prcp;rajn. 
Title  III,  ESEA. 


Evaluation  ^ear  II  Parent-Child  Early  Education  Prorram, 
Title  III,  ESEA 

Saturday  Schcol:  A  Success  Story, 

An  Analysis  cf  First  Grade  Stanford.  Early  School  Achieve- 
ment Scores  in  th^-  F^rrus^^n-r I">ris5ant  Sf^h^ol  Listri^t, 

State  Department  of  Education  -  ReT.^dial  Readinp  Guideline Sj 

Planning  for  an  Effective  Rer.edial  Specialist  Frogran 
tor  uhe  Elerrientar^y^  Schools. 


Guidelines  for  Readin-^  Specialists  -  Ferguscr-Florissant 
School  District. 

Good  Practices  in  Reading  L^struction. 

Reading  Ct.jectives. 

Reading  Ob.-^ectives  Checklist. 

Manual  to  Accorrpany  Reading  Ob.lectives. 

1Q73,  Gat-  Scores. 

Learning  Centers. 

Organization  of  Reading  Prrgrar.. 

Guidelines  for  Developing  Corarehensi  n  Skills. 

Pencils,  P^^o^rs  and  Peanickles. 

Creative  Lang\age  Instruction 

Corj^'unication  Skills  Record. 

Tr.e  Language  Fxrerience  Approach  to  Reading. 

reading  is  F\^r-Da^^ntal  Pr^.je^t. 


Appendix  Y      Rigrt  t-  r^^ad  Eulletins 
Appendix  7      Evaluation  Right  to  Pe^d  Pmgran 
Appendix         Eypan'^ion  of  th^'  Pigh^        R^ad  Pr->gra:n. 
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r,  •     ,r.n  I'j!  I  'i  ui  -V  .:ar-()lds 

Description 

.  '         .  -'^  .'-v.t:^ '^n '->'^>  ^  >,  ..'^  '  !y  tn  Ic.iru 

^  * .  _  -         \\    .       ,  ^  ^   '  ..i-  u'T^jrtc  i  \^  Jt 

r  I     ■  *    ;  cr  ^Lo---^  oriental  . 

(c  >  4cJ  ^  .triii  --^    '  iu:u>tnKT.t  Both  (ju!  J."^  an-i  <  ira%  re;>jrn.hat 

J  \.  .  a'  :jr'.-:"t  on  r:  i^:arn>  ruoivrg  parents  have  ^lioun  maxunam 
im^jL!  U  .  jJucaiional'V  disadv  jntagcd  child  In  ad^i'lion,  mobt  reports 
.nclKa:e  that  >u^h  pr  ^^^ranis  foster  a  fa'-orable  aPitude  toward  preschool 
proi^rair'>  on  the  part  of  parents 

r-.c  I  jf;zuson-f  utt  H"nic,  School  Pp. gran  for  four-year-oldb  is 
dcb'j'  ed  tor  .^11  '!i^:ric!  foar-vear  i;  and  their  parents,  although  cnviron- 
rr-c'^'-i".  I:s.i  vr.'-'i^  ^  ^ ''irt.n  i'"e  the  prMParv  tarkict  ^roup  Enwrnn- 
n^.'f '.  '  iii-u^  J.'  1'^*  cJ  hcc  's  th  Jt  cunplcx  of  cn\ »ronmenta!  fac- 
f       .        r>  •  o  %  t  }'*'}^)ss]^!c.  'wf  a  ^hiM  f  )  ^ULCted  in  the 

-L!         -     '     \:'\.-t.c:h  {he  in.i'fcn.e      ^!i:h  iisadv^intagc  is 
K.r.  _  .     .  1..  J  roups,  it  ^  tn  he  !'       f )  some  ex  .  ♦ 

T         .>.^  V.      ,  p    ,  .    IS      cO  uH  'hf*          I'"     lhat  the  ch'ld, 

T'-^,^  J  /  ■;     ■        pijM  ' r,'..i!-jd  /  .'"tly  'n  attacking  !^e 

p.                    ...  '  '..t  '        I  hr  pn-c'rj'n  1  is  ^l.c  '  .Homing  gojis 

/          J  ,      .  ;  ,  '  /  J     V    J  'f  n:ch'-'  ^ eslJCPi  as  a  result  of 

^       ,  '  ^   r  ^        .it       .'^                 have  a  s:ro-u» 

.J              '?      ».  *  " '   ^  »  '  sc ' 'I  b;  •   .nard'j^'  '*r^':s 

.t      V  .  ^'  t  -    i''la>  >  '     .      t!"'   'eL<*i.e  s.,pp-tl 
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le      r.c.:  th-lJ.  rnd  ^3)  ^-l'.cvc  :hc        -i^     .nl  i  >.  a'-.'  car,  attend  lo 

Pw^ch/'J  -mII  M  )  dc^ciuP  diagrosi'^  insiru  —  cnts  jnd  Icarpint?  aclivuics/ 
dcsii;ied  lo  n^^ct  ifJiv.uual  needs,  (2)  devc!.  p  and  <iucccss!ully  commurtf- 
caie  10  parents  a  dcscripfun  of  inose  envjron  ^cntai  factors  that  are  ii:osl 
conducive  lo  maximszirg  learning  poicntiai,  and  (3)  develop  an  mpul  system 
so  that  learning  acliviucs  of  the  preschool  program  can  constantly  be 
changed  as  a  result  of  parental  and  evaluative  feedback. 

Procedure 

PfogramPtanntng  In  nation  of  a  ne^v  preschool  program  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  ia)  an  c\»ensivc  survev  of  the  literature  on  early  learning. 
{b)  consuIiaUon  with  specialists  m  earl>  ^midhood  education,  it  )  a  thorough 
assessment  ol  local  needs,  and  id)  study  and  observation  of  model  programs 
\vith  components  tt.at  sal.sfv  those  needs  Groups  represented  in  designing  ■ 
the  program  m  Jude  the  board  of  education,  tne  superintendent's  staff,  ele- 
mentary SLhooi  priMcip:,'-  and  curriculum  personnel,  and  kindergarten  and 
p.irnary  teachers  Personnel  from  local  related  programs  such  as  Mead 
Star*  Day  tare,  Fducation  and  Wcmt  Lconomics  Departments  of  colleges 
and  u:\versitie«.  as  well  as  Health  and  Welfare  agencies  are  also  utilized. 

X  Community  Participation  Parents  and  other  community  members 
Should  be  djrectiv  .nvolvcd  in  program  j  .annmg,  operation,  and  evaluation. 
A  Parent  Advisory  Courcil  can  be  formed  '^ell  in  advance  of  the  program's 
initiation  The  Council,  representing  a  :ross-section  of  socioeconomic  and 
occupational  levels,  can  assist  m  assessing  parent  and  community  per- 
ception of  the  specific  nw:ds  in  preschool  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
'identification  of  potential  pup. Is  Direct  communication  of  concerns  and 
recommendations  from  area  residents  is  solicited  in  order  to  continually 
refine  prograrrl  operatu^n.  The  Council  can  make  judgments  from  a  com- 
munity point  or  view  on  decisions  regarding  time  schedules,  parent  training 
procedures,  and  inform  ilion  dissemmal-on  Council  m.embcrs  can  interpret 
the  program  U)  conimunrv  Jiroups  throjgh  slkics  and  tape  presentations  or 
demonstrations. 

()thcr  methods  of  con  municating  with  community  members  include" 
ia)  a  Huilcim  for  Parent:  'jf  Prescfwol  -'^hddrcn  which  is  sent  bimonthly  to 
*''^milies  with  children  up  to  hvc  years  of  dg/rf{h)  Pareptmg  Skill  Sessions 
^"jnducted  by  the  Home/School  staff  and  specialists  m  areas  such  as  child 
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^uida^ct  ind  phvsica'  sVil!  dcvclopir.c-:t,  diStr.buCOR  :o  parents  and 
other  preschoo  educators  uf  weekly  Home  Activity  Packets,  (d)  press  re- 
leases. a"d  (e)  observation  and  participation  in  Saturday  Schools  by  the 
staff  of  orhcr  ciuy  vducatjon  programs,  by  preschool  teacher  tramees,  and 
by  hij?h  school  student  aides 

Pd*-ent  Contact  Eich  :^l!d  m  the  district  *Aho  reaches  age  four  on  or  be- 
fore September  30  current  ^car  may  enroll  Parents  of  potential 
pyp.u  contacted  S  i  door  to-dpor  canvass  us'Pg  cui^ent  census  in- 
f^r""i'  "  .Yd  rvsp(>'":c:s  \:  !^:a!  pre^^  releases,  cr  by  2in'^uncemerts  d^s- 
t'!bi.'ci     y;hoo!  wh.'Jrj'^  l)  families  k^o\^n  to  ha»c  four-year-olds. 

Be^'^'c  'he  pvgra-^i  bcg'?s.  parents  jf  prospective  students  attend  an 
or'fnt.it.on  scs>,*''^  I  he  Si*'jrda>  School  and  the  Home/School  program 
are  described,  ^nd  parental  responsibilities  are  explained  These  responsi- 
bilities include  periodic  participation  as  a  parent-teacher  an  Saturday 
School,  ^observation  and  participation  in  the  home  teaching  session,  and 
completion  of  the  follov*-up  lessons  assigned  by  the  Hom'r/School  teacher. 
In  general,  the  parents  arc  concerned  and  willing  to'cooperate  with  the 
school  when  the  plans  are  v  ithin  the  realm  of  their  capabilities 

At  the  nnenration  meeting,  parents  complete  a  child  performance 
checklist  i/i  Presihfjol  Child  The  checklist  includes  approximately  fifty 
specific  b^havio-s  *n  the  areas  of  Personal  and  Social  Development,  Lan- 
guage and  Concept  Development,  Physical  Skill  Development,  a..d  Inte- 
rest!»  and  Experiences  Parents  are  asked  to  indicate  the  frequency  with 
which  they  observe  their  thiid  performing  the  task  or  displaying  the  be- 
haviors listed 

Pupit  Diagnosis  Following  the  parent  meetings,  each  prospective 
student  receives  an  initial  diagnosis  The  diagnosis  is  based  on  a  visual  and 
hearing  s.recnmg,  a  measure  of  mtelleciual  functioning,  a  measure  of  re- 
ceptive and  expressive  language,  a  measurr  of  self-esteem,  parent  ratings, 
and  a  behavior  checklist  completed  by  the  teacher  An  analysis  of  the  test 
results  hc'ps  e>tabhsh  the  eMent  of  the  need  for  the  preschool  program 
services,  and  gives  initial  direction  m  choosing  appropriate  learning 
expencnv'^s  from  the  district's  Lrrly  Childhood  Curruulum  Guide  SentS, 
and  other  resources  such  as  Intflkctual  Gra>^fh  in  Young  Children  (Isaacs, 
I9f6i,  a^d  Infvr^vrunn  ^iih  Mf^ihrrs  and  Young  Children  The  hocal 
Lndiawr  oj a  Rt*uujr(  h  and  /  raining  f'rograni  (Gray,  1968) 
q'    add")cn  to  the  ^'cnera!  assessment,  procedures  are  available  for  the 


i-icn'ification  of  karning  problems  due  !^pccincali>  to  cmolioral  disturb- 
ance. Ie4rrin>:  J^sar>{':t.cs.  physical  ha^dicnps  jnderacbicve'-icnl  Prob- 
IcfTis  so  jdcnttfiCd  ^rc  referred  io  specialists  lor  further  evaluation  and 
treatment  . 

Staff  Training  SiafT  mcnbers  m  this  progr  jm  •  expencpccd  teachers 
o\  >uung  children  They  arc  employed  half-time.  They  may  reed  lo  be 
iruiiied  or  rciraii.ud  to  teach  i6  pcrformunce  ohjectivei  determined  to  be 
dppfMprulc  ihiough  pupil  ilTaenosis  SlafT  competencies  thnt  a-c  required 
include  venting  and  sequencing  instructionalobjectives.  designing  learning 
cxpcf'tfnves,  diagnosing  pupil  needs,  placing \pils  ^\on%  the  continuum  of 
onCwt«vc>,  and  conducting  small  ^rolip  and  inVvidualized  lessons  In  ad- 
liiiton.  itaff  members  must  be  able  to  work  ts  partners  with  parents, 
dfu^mg  upon  poienlial  parent  contributions.  asVvcll  as  serving  as  a  model 
teacher  for  them.  These  skills  are  deveiop-d  through  single  objective 
training  Aoritshops.  practical  experiences  with  children,  video  tape  analysis 
of  icjching  behavior,  staff  seminars  on  specific  types  of  student  problems, 
and  curriculum  wnlmg  sessions. 

Saturday  Scfioof  The  Saturday  program  is  planned  to  foster  trsonal 
and  social  growth  as  well  as  intellectual  development  Small  group  and  indi- 
vidualized instruction  is  given  in  language  development,  math  and  science 
concepts,  perceptual  skills,  physical  skills,  and  the  creative  arts.  The  envi- 
ronment IS  structured  for  interaction  by  the  child  with  other  students, 
adults,  and  materials  in  a  variety  of  problem  solving  situations 

Saturday  sessions  are  held  weekly  for  t*o-and-one-half  hoprs  All 
program  enrollees  aiicnd  Each  teacher,  assisted  by  parenl-teachers.  i$ 
responsible  for  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  class  of  approximately  twenty 
to  twenty  five  students  each  Children  work  in  grcyjpsof  six  to  eight 

Saturday  School  is  held  m  district  kindergartens  that  are  appropnate  in 
terms  of  (a)  accessibility  lo  the  target  population,  ib)  space  to  accom- 
modate a  large  group  of  children,  as  weil  as  several  small  groups  engaged 
sirr.ultancouslv  m  a  variety  of  actiwtics.  and  (r )  availability  of  materials  and 
equipment  which  can  remain  in  the  facilities  until  the  next  Saturday  session 
There  is  space,  UjO,  for  parents  and  other  visitors  who  may  wish  to  observe 
for  a  period  of  ume  before  participating 

I  earning  Centers  arc  set  up  Each  is  designed  arwund  one  theme  and  is 
^*^nplied  accordingly  with  a  vast  array  of  materials  ^  .ere  are  centers  for 
l/^"»vities  in  mathematics,  reading,  science,  c^r     ard  carpentry,  dra- 
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matics,  listening,  gross  rr.oior  development,  musiC  making,  and  art  produc- 
tion. Both  the  central  theme  and  the  matenalsch;inge  periodically. 

The  tjrpishmgs  of  the  Centers  are  flexible  Each  accorrmodaies  seif- 
inittated  independent  investigation  by  several  children,  as  well  as  groups  of 
fivc'or  SIX  learrers  and  an  adult  engaged  ;n  a  more  directed  learning 
expcner.ce  A  round  table,  or  several  flat-topped  desks  moved  together,  fit 
most  tcacher-asi,isicd  lessens.  Small  desks,  large  cushions  or  hassocks,  a 
couch,  and  floor  streich-oui  space  may  be  used  for  independent  or  team 
activities  Hallways  and  unused  rooms  accommodate  motor  skill  exercises 
and  dramatics. 

Traming  Parent  tochers.  Parents  arc  welcome  to  observe  the  leaching 
process  se/eral  trnes  before  part-cipatmg  They  are  also  allowed  lo  work 
\fc:th  Aha'.ever  part  of  the  prcgram  is  most  familiar  to  then.  Fathers  as  well 
as  moiheri  volunteer.  Before  the  start  of  the  classes  each  Saturday,  the 
Home/Schjol  teacher  briefs  each  parent  on  his  assignment,  written  out  on 
a  reference  card.  The  Home/School  teachers  usually  take  ml^or  responsi- 
bility for  mathematics  and  language  instruction,  while  the  parents  work  in 
other  areas. 

Additional  parent  training  takes  place  during  the  Home  Visit  lesions, 
when  the  parent  observes  the  interaction  of  his  child  and  the  instructor.  The 
lesson  that  he  is  asked  to  conduct  later  in  the  week  follows  the  same  general 
procedures  as  the  one  he  observed  at  home.  Occasionally,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  group  of  parents  arrange  to  hold  the  folio w-up  activities  in  one  home. 
A  parent  who  has  been  particularly  effective  is  asked  to  direct  the  lesson, 
thus  providing  a  model  forothcr  parents 

Home  VisiU.  Home  visits,  an  important  outreach  program  componenl, 
#re  scheduled  according  to  need.  Some  children  in  the  Home/School 
•  Program  may  receive  only  one  home  visit,  while  those  in  the  primary  target 
group  may  be  visited  weekly.  When  any  student  needs  a  considerable 
amount  of  practice  in  the  skill  taught  in  Saturday  School,  home  visits  are 
scheduled  By  the  time  such  visits  are  made,  the  parent  is  acquainted  with 
the  Home/SchocI  teacher  and  is  not  usually  threatened  at  the  prospect. 

Home  visits  usually  last  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  They  begin 
with  some  informal  ccrnvcr^aiion  and  discussion  of  how  the  previous  assign- 
ment wa'.  varnei^t^ut  This  review  is  followed  by  the  new  lesson,  game,  or 
activity  led  b>  the  instructor  The  parents  and  younger  siblingrjoin  in 
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3,   ;:r^rr.aic  TliC  teacher  then  ita*c:  d.ivii'^ni  ^.ih  i'.^  ^.A:tt\X%  for  a 

Home  Actiytt/  Pack0ts  and  Lendmg  L/trary     Home  aclj.ilv  packets  of 
js  developed  by  the  siafT  that  make  use  cf  malenals  found  around  the 
h'»nic  arc  givjn  lo  parents  each  *eek  PcrMhcally,  learn. ng  activities  dc* 

.  :pcd  7a:'s;r/s  ihcT^sclves  arc  d:s;ribaicd  to  other  pa'jrls  through  ihc 
ivc  itv  paAc:s  The  packets  md>  als<j  sugg^<»t  Sitc^  and  arrangc- 
jgpc^'is  for  fr'.i  T'ps.  block  group  .'icw  5^,:?  of  "Sc^^a^*  Street,"  or  for 
r fo-^al  p'Cip  ^jires  a^d  f^^^e  pU>  B^-^ks,  cdjca*  •'"a!  games,  or 
ct*  c:  .,^.^:r.^:  .r:.!  itenals  ^rc  !j^t  .n  ihc  Sc'*.c  to  i^si<»!  i^e  parent  in  his 
,  :cu.h,ng  duT  '-g  the  -^cck  T^e  ch'idrer.  are  allowed  sc'c-^t  items  from 
a-"*  jhk  tfese  fiirihcr  develop  *hc  ^k.Ms  they  arc  v^t-rKip^  on  in  the 
Saiurda>  ^session 

Ccordmstton  ^/th  Regular  School  Program  Home/S^h.  -ol  teachers  arc 
rviicd  to  ncct  often  viith  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  of  the  school 
^^cfvng  the  area  m  which  they  \%ork  I  nforrr.ation  regarding  home  visit 
prt>vLdurcs  as  as  knowledge  the  child's  learning  needs  is  transmuted 
iO  the  ^  hool  siifT  The  HvjTie/Sch»X)l  teacher  also  -Spends  some  time 
working  ^  ih  t^e  Kinderearicn  program 

Ideally,  the  Mrdcrgarten  staff  has  alreadv  established  an  individualized, 
siT^ail  group  instructional  program  based  on  diagnosed  pupil  needs.  The 
regular  kmdergaiten  diagnosis  will  now  be  en  '^anced  by  the  preschool  bat* 
terv.  the  Home/School  teacher's  recorded  observations,  and  a  parent 
euluaticn  form  completed  at  kmdergarten  entrance  This  mformation  will 
pruvidc  for  appropriate  initial  placement  and  will  insure  continuity  in 
Icarn.r,^  until  ddditional  ddi^i  are  obtained  from  the  kindergarten  diagnosis. 
In  addition,  kndergarten  teachers  receive  in-service  Iraving  on  motiva- 
t ' 'Mi  afd  nv'MK.tional  techniques  for  working  with  the  environmentally 
d.v  ♦dv  in'  t^'cd  ihildren,  as  well  as  tljos<»  with  other  handicap*^ 

In  the  ^pr^^^  prekindergarten  children  and  their  parerits  are  invited  in 
sfT.fjll  gr  lups  t-j  vjsii  the  classr(X)ms  they  w;!I  attend  tha:  fall  The  children 
p.'ft  ^'pjtc  m  ihc  pf'Ogram.  and  parents  observe  or  assist  us  needed  The 
iva.hcr  li  tn  I  <  'd-i  d  ^ue^Mon  and  answer  scs.>.i)n  with  the  parents  Parents 
uiii.p'elc  ihe  prckindergarten  evaluation  f^.rm,  Inirodut.  ing  M \  Child. 
KirJcrgdflcr  'i,vJ  pr<mar>  teacher^  have  jn  open  inviiaii  ;n  to  participate 
IPs  Saturday  Suhoul  Tney  ma>  also  arrange  lo  accorupany  the  Home/ 
^    '.hiK'l  leacheron  a  ViSit  to  ihehomcsof  some  of  their  fui  »rc  pupils. 
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jj^  40  isNov^Tivfc  Programs 

Evaluation 

Data  ndicatc  tha:  cariv  mtcrvcnifon  ft  cfTcctivc  Of  i^c  four-v car-olds 
cons!dcre(l  to  be  poor  risks  for  school  success,  a  subsianiial'numbcr  made 
ncinal  or  greater  progress  in  the  eight-month  Home/School  Program 


Hone  School  Program  Results 


! 

1  Test 

N  Kfaking^omiorentonth  growth 

Pcahodv  Picture  Voc^lary 
Mcrn!!  Preschc-oi  l^a^guagc 
Bcrr>  Test 

Program  .N  -  150 

104 

122 

Scores  from  one  school  m  particular  further  support  the  efTecls  of  pre- 
ventive intervenuon  On  the  Sheening  Test  for  Academic  Readiness, 
administered  m  September  1970  at  Centra!  School,  76  5  percent  of  the  kin- 
dergarten children,  none  of  whom  had  the  Home/School  Program,  fell 
below  the  50th  percentile  on  the  district  norms  When  the  test  was 
administered  in  September,  1971,  to  kindergarten  children.  60  percent  of 
whom  had  attended  the  Home/S.ho..  Program  for  ^our-year-olds,  62  6 
percent  of  the  population  fcli  below  the  50th  percentile 

Mthough  anal>sis  of  the  data  is  not  >ct  complete,  the  documented 
progress  made  by  students,  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  response  of  parents 
and  children,  na.  led  to  the  development  of  a  proposal  and  the  subsequent 
fundir-  for  the  Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program  (Title  111,  ESEA) 
with  alongitudmal  evaluation  design  This  program  is  based  on  the  Home/ 
ScSpol  model,  with  aa  expand  component  for  handicapped  children  It  is 
now] being  implemented  in  all  the  Ferguson-Morissanl  schools 
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::,"ponent  Objectives 


1.     THE  CHILD 
THE  PARENT 
THE  STAFF  • 
THE  HANDICAPPED 
MANAGEMENT  PROCESS 


70 


nee  Information  for  The  Handicapped  7' 


C.     Conclusions  and  Reconimendatlons 
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Tr.e   zv^rsll  oj:.  ject  i  ve.>  t  he     Anr^\''.  - 1 1  .    ,^'^.^1  -      .n.  PRO- 
jRAX,        revl..'3j  nj^rj.v.  l'^71,  ^^re  ^l^■•,:>l^.^rl^' :  ^ be      -iiLVPd  with- 
in a  three  year*  per-ioa.  *  hie  evaluation  iinimgc  I'^i-  Ir  u^e  ob- 
jei'tiver  t"*.  be  achiievei  at  the.  end  of  the  flrnt  year  arc 
^ijouoje  i  ur.ier  eacn  of  the  prOfrram  C'-^-^jonent 3 .              :  .  ,  B) 

r^valua^i-     finiin^-3  for  product  and  procef:;  objectives  achieved 
at  trie  eirrJ  of  the  pact  budget  period  are  3unmari::ed  uridor  ccm- 
c  :.r.',-rit::   for:   THE  CHILD,  THE  PARr:!!T,  THE  STAFF,  THli  H AUDIC APPED, 
an:i  VA'J  A  :e:^:JT  PROCESS. 

It  r.:.:  .11  he  noted  that  on  each  rating  jcale  used  for  -valuation 
tr. ;  po/itlve  end  of  the  continuum  io  given  the  hij^h^r'  figure 
A'hix-?  the  ne*.'ative  end  of  the  continuun  is  assigned  a  "one." 


?  r  o  d  u  0 1  Objective  One 

jpon  completion  of  the  ''irGt  year  in  the  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  Program,  each  pupil  will  ex- 
ceed his  expected  growth,   as  determined  by  the 
le veloDnental  norm  data  of  each  test  and  by  the 
pupil's  original  status  orv  that  test,  by  a  mlnl- 
Tium  of  one  month  in  the  areas  of  mental  development, 
lang;uage  development  and  visual -motor  integration. 

A:-'  pai't  of  a  preliminary  screening  battery,  all  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  pupils  were  administered  th^^  Clos- 
ron  Intelligence  Tect,  Gubt^^t   :$  of  the  Slever:s  Dif~ 
ferential  Language  Facility  Test,   and  the  be^ry  ."-rt 
of  Vi.:aal-'''otor  Integration  in  th*^  fall,  IQ/'l.  Th^^ 
reoults  of  these  tests  w*y^e  used  to  identify  pupils  in 
n-'^ed  of  further  diagnosis  and  special- programming  and  to 
provide  data  which  could  be  used  for  both  baseline  and 
normative  purposes.     The  tbree  tests  were  administered 
to  the  pupils  again  at  the' end  of  the  program  year.  A 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  fall*  and  spring  testing 
of  all  pupils  for  whom  hoth  pre  and  posttest  score::  were 
obtained  is  given  in  Table  1.      (See  Appendix  A  for  the 
frequency  distributions  on  all  pupils.) 

A:-,  can  be  c^een  in  Table  1,  there  were  statistically  -Ip;.- 
niflcant  changes  in  611  three  tests  in  the  direction  of 
higher  mean  scores  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  y^^ar  adminl- 
/tration  ^han  at  thie  beginning  of  the  year.     Re'"ause  the 
average  chronological  age  of  PCEE  pupils  entering  the 
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, r  '         ian/  la  '      i  ■ ;    L  ;r"  /-n^    i-^^.'  ia       it    i  '  *   n  ' 
:  'i*.  -    L  '  c  J  AM  t   [    •      L  ■!  '   r-/  "  >  '  ^ '      an  -i     xr         '  . 

i  in  ai  1.     .      .  r      ,  '    '^'l.:L:"i  .  1  L  ,    Lnti^r'  i'M  p\    I  M^^ 

,  clc  ill      ly   _  f    *  c  r^^  u'.nr   i    i^'a  1  a,-:    i '  '  at'  i  vi 

).\^r:':  r  y   i:-- jaa  1.     :  ^  \     \   .i- ;  tM^^ 

a'"  t  iif^   lari  -u  i        Ir^  -    i  ^rn^-^ra 
:  '  '11   .r  t'^i'j  pTM  ^r'a-    a.:       1 1  . 
^  ^  ^  .  --^   thla  air.  ^1'^   .  a^t^^/ ^  i 


a' I  1  :i  i/.   a  low  ceil  IP,;,   i*:  ri 


^    1 X  I    "Tl  1  ir'  ai   a/  - 
t      .  c;i'oo:i  pur  i  ia  , 
^  iniit    i  In 
:  ^^ov.  Jo  vl  la  a  :  a  at 


y  1-1  a 


exra-.  /a:^'-  and 


par  :  L  i 


,'i:>.'^'J  trie  aain 


i^e  axre'^ai  fcr  ah^"i, 


in'. 


•  ■  r'i    1/   1  ' 't  w  .^-ai 


J  --Ipv'-'n  ■  a  ^  ^  ~  r(    a  a*      .  .:oV'nty-oae 

:   In  P'  r  '-^a-  a:  ;    a  iai^- 
^  M     J  ]^  Inla^  r  1*  Ivn.^  ,    10  ^ 
ria   '^n  i  /  ix  a  -il:n  ,   an  i    '^7   1 1  : 
n-'   T''^.  ^  nl   in  tli^^  ^/Ji^-n". 

*a;;       pi. I    *   [   "  I  ill!  ^'1     ^a'      '  \ 

r  I  t  r .'^a  1     I L  aa^"      -a/  ^  ^  i 


in  b 

'  ^  *  vy "  • '  a  '  M 
.Mia;   an  i, 


an  1 


<  1  1 

\'a  '  1  t  '  t 
an  1  1  ' 
Mn^ 


in  :  M  l  i    a  a:  r-l 
r  '  ,:-t,  v.a 
af^!      *  , 
.^v^  a   :'i  'a^-h, 

I :  n^^'  i   an        ' ir*''    ^  V 


1  :  na  ^  i.t 
• .  *  a  :  ,    /. :  1 


ipa  ♦^n  ^  M    1 ,  wM' )  ..''.-oi'^^  i    a  >  z*^ 


'        p  r'»  "a*  '  *  ,   aairi"  i    iti  a  v-  •  a  ua  ■ 
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i  i  -*  ,    i ^1' )  r  h^'       1  n:'  in 

//'  '     i'ir'r-:-r*  l^/r  all  T:nrv^p  .'^r\up.>. 
> 'i^^'*         t'l''  r  K't,   rh:it   pupil.'  1n  t  ^ip 


urir; 


•il  :     h-A   *  ;i  it 


ill'"  r»a- 
rlv     •  -nil 


1  1  ;!,!'    t  ti.> 


2^ 


1  it- 


1  /n  )W  an  incr^* 
-L  '.^i  rit   r  cal'  ,  v 


.  -  n' 


: V  in  L ' 


M  i  i   t  ^M-  ; 

i  i-n*  in-  i 

;  rir  l:  '  tn»^^ 


t  ;   ;     •   'J  ^n  ~ 


:\       i  '  ?  r.av-     1 am  1  rn';  rr:n  1-'^./ 
'  L  i  ^1    -Iv  il  fa^^i  .tv   inoiailn.-  --lOtional 

ariii-i  ^n,  ^^^xp'^^iont  ial  deprivation,  ami 

.     7nr^'*f^  nunjir^vi  and  thirty   of  the.^e 
.  in.-r«  pv  tneir  t'^'"jcher/.  '-^n  their  re- 


1  -  ar'n:  rn' 


. viti'-^/    ind  atrain^-jnt  f 
rir/t    'ind  lri.:t  h  .-n-  t^ajh- 


1  . 


n*  "  '  •  ^  /   ^  1"     'ir-   .^i  /^~ni 


: .  '  xn.  ,   •  t  ar.  i  ^r'  J       viai  1  "^i 


'ML   L  ap  1  i  .*  W',-^r'_' 


;I     n   in  th-  *  a  l-^ , 
-  'd  otati.    i    ti  1  * 
'M*!'    a;  'til   iteM/  p'-rtaininK   *      t"  - 
*- n-    L  i.^t   h  ;ra^  t"^  a-^hinr  .:^'.^..l'^n  ^  ^  an 

.  '.'n.     Al  u,   Tar  f'^^'ver'  ol'  '  h^v'- 
'i  r-y  trj'"^ir'  to'^^h^'re*  t  (j  be  deri-"!  'n^ 
'lan   hii  I -'Ti  ^  h-"^  ea/-   *n  t.  h'^  t-'^dn- 


1  1 


!  .     i  ^f^i.'l"M:     >n      i  ^h 


'    I  il. 


i  r '  n  i  r  1  "   \  ■  ■  i  v* :  *  1  -  -  r 


;  I  an!  1. 


P-  t  '1   *     ■   !*  i  r*  •  t     in  ^    1  i  ^    n  :      *  "  i'"h  1  n 
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31,  1'-^. 


(3: 


/tin-  1  tw.  /^--^ 


fit'  hundred  'irA 

^--  initially  deficl'-nt  in  zhir,  trait 
,     -J   ( 2 ?  ^     >:a i  no  i  one     to p  ,  6  ^   (5  ^  ) 


17")  .-'ain-'-d  t^r^^e  or  *:.er-e 


A-i.     In  total,  107   (^n-)         th''   rupil.^  rated 
'  fl  v^'l^^-nt   in  intorort    ir,  tne  j^or^rlon  rained 
in  th'  *  trait  bv  tMO  last  Vir.it. 


'r.'u,:.   ii.*tract-ji  -  ^  rie  hundred  and  tnirtv- 


' :  ur  ( '-i  1 T )  :r  the  3-^0  papiln  v;ere  rated  ac  being  de- 
'ici^^-r.t   in  attention  durinr  the  fir^^t  home  teachinr 


ril:.  1  i!  I 


'.r  tnoGe  13^  p-ipil-,  2n  (l2l)  trained  one  3tep, 
,iin^d  tv!c  r.tepG,  and  80  (22%)   gained  three  or 

Ir;  their  at t*^nt ivener durinr:  the   last  hor.e 
-../i'jr..     Aitorethf-r,  l'^2   (9U)   of  tiio  pupilo 
J'a*     1         deririent  in  thi.'  trait  K:ilne  i  one 
1m  tfinir  final  ratlnr:*. . 


'  '  -.rr-'^    rt'<rii^  [Mip]  1/.   iMt'Mj  duHn.:'iu)th   *":i'-t  i 
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,   trv?re  wa/   u  /         Ti  cant   ch'iru^o  i-n  trie  iirection 
1'^  p  jr>it i V-   at^  Ituie.:  of  prin'iry  tarr^^t  ^;roup  pupil.; 
:.var-;  --it      i/y^^,*  J'i^•  ■  1  .     Tni/   can  b*^  infe^r^^'J   rr<''jrn  the 
^ *  * '/'-^-^iy'        n  i  I'i  •  i!:t       tt^/.t.   r'O  -ult   a/   wt^il  ar   In  the 

^ '  ^  ra'.iri.;-  <.^:'  of  the  pupil/   initially  Judr^r-'i 

iV"  n-'iti-al  rr  ne-jativ-  attitu-i'^-.     V/hlL--  thir>  (ior^* 
:\  t  ./-"t  thr^   crlteri'.'r:  of  I'JO^^  .>-t   forlii  in  th.e  otaiective, 
^  -ippr  .xi- ation  cf  It.     Hopefully,   an  even 

'     '     iTF  ^''^>^i:'iti  n  .%ill  be   attain^-J  in  tho  second 


r.p^l,  >;::-,  r- -  ^ ,  |         any  of  tne  five  .'die.' 

t'i-"ha':lne:  .\.-al-^-         J-lf  i::.:te^_-"  aa  ^:avLri  -  le3.; 

av.'i'a^'e  /ell'  *-/teern  by  hi:*  *:*^acaer  at  "^h^^ 
Ir.nin.j;  jV  tne   i  aiv^it --Chi  la  Early  Education  rr:- 
,  will  i>vjr-a_-   by  at  leaat  one  step  or.      ij-i  of 
-''^^le,:     y  tri--  enl  af  iii:*   fir.^t  v^-ar  in  he 


•■uaar-ri  an;  fifty-:'!       pupil. ^  cf  tne/.tal  r^nr.^Jl- 

::  r :rc,;ra:\  ..-^-re   ratea  by  tnolr  te  u^bi^^r.^^  on 

' :  v-j  -p  J 1  r 1 1     c  ale- c  o  ^1p  ri  i  n  ^:     h--  Rut  i  n  r  f.  c  a  1  -  f 

1  ^"^  h  at  t'l-  b^.:inriir.;'  arid  -^ni  of  tht^  ri'o^rar. 


*nr  *h:.    jl  jectiv",  :o.:etn^r  with  j '  j 

^  -      '^/r.t  a.-'^ fjr  ^^^ach  point  of  t       -.-'tie/    iro  ::iven 

>.  Apc-ridix  C.     7m^  .Tieanc ,   standard  devlatior.       t  te^t 

>   '-^'^  v;e!l   a/  tne  proportion/,  of  rupil/  'fo'Tnd  to 

f     — -    (rat--J  t:ian  "t'e--^")   ori-aca  scale. 


In/pe^'tlon  cf  tr;t-'  t'^ti*-  /.ivov;/  that   PCE^i  pupilG  were 
rat^-i  ao  adartinr  T.ore  easily  t     now  /ituatlono,  be- 
co\in:  le/;:  up/ot  by  failur*''/,   r^^ekin,:  leas  :>upport 
aril    i-t-ntiori,   an  i  ra-winr   a  .greater  3  nze  of  oolf-eoteem 
—  ^"bid  of  th*-  pro.-;ra:':  year  than  bad  been  tne  car^e  at 

'  .e  r    r  i  n  n  i  n     i  f  t  :r    y  e  ar  .     The  ze  1  n  f re  n  ce  r  are  ^  as  -  d 
n  r'^th  th-:  / 1  a'  :  /  ^  i  c  .illy  oi-nificant  t  te/t  ro/.ult/  and 
tr.'.^  ,-*neraliy   i^'Cr-a.  ir/-  proportion/  of  pupil/  judi-ed  to 
I  -   Initially    i-t'l-i^-nt    -n  ^  h^-  .-caler. 

*i    e  ily/./     b  Indivl  j'jal   ea  eiKO/,   f . /•  ^ho/e  papl..  judred 
\  '  f  1 1   rr      a      e/"":    ^  f  *  u'^    rat  i  ii;'-  /  '^alf^/- 


"/''i-/-    i.  ^  raLlI/,  '  )  ,^alnt>l    mn  /t^;:  ,   l4b  (37?) 

^iln^i  " /.t*;i^/,  b   (    ^ )   ^';ain*^d  thro*^  or  T.ore  /*er/. 
A  it  •  ''-ta-r,  (^r^)     f  trie  pupil/,   rated  a/  initially 

>  fl  ^i'rnl    in  t^j^Lr  ^a..e    >f  adapting        n^v  vitiation/ 
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I>j  vi  ion 
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■  i  ji'  :         .'.^r:.'  in  luolv  rinal  rating-:/. 

r    •       ^   -i:  :v   filLare.*   or  ot^ier  .'Iron;-  .^-t  re.."^/^: 


r  pirlT:"     1        '>at;'.'i         initially  a^-fici-nt  in 

'  1.    \yjil\\   Ij   ^  'j!)   rairif:  1  one  r.tep,   30   (3'-^"?^)  rainoi 
•^o;./ ,   ana  I3   ( ±^>%)   -^^aine J  tnroe  or'  nore  r.tepr-  In 
Ir  i^lnal   ratln.-/.     Al*:o^:ot-her ,  62   CP^-)   of  th^^  pupilo 
A       i  to  L-^-.-o:...  t.O'j  "a:*Lly  upcet  by  failures,  at  tne  b^- 
:\n'n"     1   th-  ,.-'ar    "ilri-'J  *;n^~-  or  rK^re   :'tep.'   on  thit* 
•il     a*,  '/i     ^Ti  I         I  M^"-*  r  r-'j      i!n  y^^ar.     It   I'noulfi  t^*^  not  ^•  1 
r  I  ^j'l  L.    /.'i         r''    ri  t   initi  illy  ,1udr,<^'i  t      i  - 


;     '   11  1  '     u         ,.pr  :r^>     tag  r^^^a  :.^uranco   Tr^j^^  ^li.' 

:  .a-  t  nc     c  ac^^^-r'  -     1  .^nt  y  -e  i  -h^    ( 1 2 )    cT:'  tht'   pap.' 1." 

'"T:  i  i  t  i  a  1 1  y  j  u  '1    ^  a  to  b'j  cioficiL.it   in  tiii.:  trait.  r»r 

•  r    ■     rupil//,         (3'>'<^)    aain-d  one  ctep,  23   (2a^)  trained 
\ ^   .  t-r;r  ,  ana  11  (l?^)   rainei  tliree  or  more  .'t^^pc^  in 

•  .laal   r-atin;:/   ('V  znir  trait.    'Alto^etiur,  67  (761) 
:  I"  •      /     rupll.-   rat'^  i  a::  ."eekin.^  t.  j  much  rupport  and 

I    .     ..r  ^n:;^.'  'ir:  It  1  al  ly  .-"ained  one  or  r:c  re  step^  on  thi- 

:  :  '    i'.   t:if_^  ^-^'nd         i^he  prj.'rra:*:  year.     It   :'nould  : 
-i  "'  I  taat  23  pupil."  wao  were  not  inir.ially  judf;ed  to 
I      \  fi^lent  oecaT.e         in  their  final  ratinro. 

i ,    ' • .  L]_:_    '■■aT.  Lnaal  Ly  /eelc'   attnn 1 1  on  -  K i  r;h t y  -e  i  rh t  {12%) 
:   \ar'^^l^T?"TyTi'e^^ate-d  a.*  bein^  initially  def icl-nit 
^Z'*.    /val^-.      ;f  88  pupi  Lo ,    05  (iSjS)   i^ain^^i  one 

;-rT^,    19   (.'25)   .;aln-d  two  /.tcpo  ,   and  12   (l^lt)  r.'iuv-'d 
tar'^'-    jV  ra^r'e  .'t'^pn   in  their  final  ratings  of  thii*  trait. 

"^-'*h'_r,  ^'^'1   (7370   c     tdie  pupil.^^  jud.^ed  to  be  contin- 
Aili^.    /-eekin,:  atteriti.n  initially  rained  one   or  r.or^^ 

in  tne  direction  of  .eeking  lesr   attention  at^the 
r  ^f  •  ae  pr^.rrar:.  year.  ^  It   ifnould  be  noted  tbiat    23  pu- 
Lil.*  not  initially  rated  aL^.  being  deficient  on  tb.io 
t  rai'^^^^^e  J  ar/-  oa  in  th.eir  final  ratinp:o. 


\  '   sxtent  to  which  cb.i  Id  :;how::  a  oOnse  of  /^e  1  f -e.^ t een.  - 
■r  th'?  755  papilr.  I'eceiving;  both  initial  and  final  ratlnp:^ 
tfii/.  .'cal*^^,   140  (10^)   w^r^-  Jud.--  1  to  be  deficient 

inil'ally.  '^'f  tne.'^^  l^iO  papila,  5"^  (^2^^)  rained  ':'>ne 
O.-r  ,         (24-:)   rained  two  .^epo  ,  an  i  15   (11-^  ^rilripd 

*  hr-'-'^    jr  ri-rc   3t^T^-         their  fin'il   ratingo.  Altogether, 

(7'''^0     'f  ^  rv-*   papilr^  judr^ad  to  le  defici-ait    ;  ri 

•  •  w  r,  -  r      '  !  ''-/^z  trM-v^  ^  '^.t    t       h-^rinn  Inr     T  t  h-"* 

.  :'     >•    ,     "'it'  OLlM^'d    ai^*  or  laorn  /.t.-aa',   ir.  tbi.*   •  rai'^  Tit 
'  •  >  .  r,  i    a    ^  i'^     '   tr.      I'    /nould  b^'  rM^^»d   l^o  pirll/. 

*     ''l^iill./    iud'"^^  1          i'*--    ierir^-rO    <  ^n  tbi."    tr'ill  bf^~ 

i  '  . !    ;  \  a      r:  a  :  1    ra*  1  n;a*  . 


.  a 


•i'l'U,   a   !ar.^-  majority   (7';"^  1 '"^  B^^)  rup^ll/ 

d  t-         :nit,]«ill,;    i-t'lcipnt   or.  th»^   flv^-   ^'itin,:  .^cale^; 


35 


13 


ERIC 


o  in?;  to  tni/.  .^bj  t-'-r  I  ^/l^  :nel  trie  crlt-^rion  >i  .-"tiriln  : 
/.t^-^r   in  t'l^^lr  fin  il  riitinrj.      It   i.*  ^lOp^  i  Mri^  thf* 

- 1,/  iv.'t    in  jajcT"  aln  *  vo'ir  project  it  ion . 


rr'oj'cot  Mire^^tor,  -^valaator,  and  opeci'ili^t 
1  :i  t       ai'o:i/.         1  h' '   hundi  o^f^pr-.j  will   Ac  ve  1  jp  i 
l-:.ivlur-         Crvii  -r    ;  )  t      u/f- .i  t;y  parent. ^u>•lr^ 
riii'ir^jii  en  t rirce-rolut   .-cile^*  ''Ui  ?ei\  onal  aiul 

^'cl  ai   JO  velopn^^nt  ,  Larij;;ua,7^  and  Concept  i^evelop- 
nent ,   Phy.^ical       i  11   .  we I'^praorit  ,   Intere/i.  ,  Ilx- 
p-?  r^l-.'nce.:  3  j.^^  i        •  t .  >.^"i  ^  or/riet-  lte:'i.>   A-jsi'uf'-]  t"   1  len- 

^:Lr7  l-arninpT  probL^.^r..;  da-  to  pn.otlonal  Ji.-t  arbanv^- 
^'V.^..,   ite-:j   :d'or:  tbo    ilLd^-well  ll/t),  learning 
il  /  abi  11 1  ie.r^,  experiential  deprivation  ,  phyr  I  ca 
aan  Heap.:  ,  ij; /;  Int  ^lle?tual   fun  :tioning,   an  i 
-.-nt '^1   reiaf  iat  i  en  . 

;  ^   ^-'.avior  erie:Kli.;t,   ""^ly  lr-jcn-^)'jl  '"hi  Id,"  wa." 
levei^ped  i/Anr  vnree -poinr.  .-cale.:   in.:tead  eT  tne 
/-'-point  ocale.:  plannel,   for  ease  of  parent  re- 
/r-^ri/e.     A^:  part  of  tn^^  evaluation   jf  this  oL^jeetlve, 
an  •?'''r'dnat  L^n  '"d"  tdie  varlacility  of  ratln^ro  raade  by 
p-ar-d..'   fillin^r  .^-ut  th^  inr.trument   in  fall,   1Q71  w 
"ii   .     T'-    lb--...         the   >^he^^:l  l.'l  ,  L";.-ptner  with  *  h^- 
•  "r..*    i':  1  .  *  in  luT' 1    i'.^via^    ?ns  obtaln^'d  by  tn^  ^  (^-t  al 
e^p  h     d'  :  ddh  pupil/.,  1*.  rlvr-n  in  Tal  le     .     F^-r  tie 
pr'P''.x\ion'   ul*  r* -r.pori.-.a  -   to  each  point  on  tne  it'^n.>, 
*  f"  r  ^      Apj"   n  ii  X  [) . 


d;i'.'n  of  Tab  It/  U  de/  irlv  inilcate.*  T:hat 


r^'' .^r^  vn/'-e'         tne   i^e'.o  of  the   ch'_- c a  1  i ..^  -  wer- ,   f r 
tae    :reat  pat't  ,  ^U^rm^,    variable.     If  an  arbitr-ir-v 
-;d;-.ff  pjint   of   .^j  i/  /'-t    (one-.:ixta  of  th^-  thr^/^  — 
poir.t   ranr^O  ,   it  r.ay  :e  .,e-n  ti-i  it  .ill  t-ut   12    T  te^- 
''5   iter.o  exc-"-.^d  thi/   lev^'-^l.     One  ri?y  .:afely  ccncliie 
■  a     ,   in  eener'al  ,   thi:'   j  n.;t  i- jnent  J/   a  ui'ai  le  one. 

:  ..'.tt*:.  t  dita  v;ili  rj*.-  :oilec'ed  in  *  h^^  earlv  :"ill  /now- 
Int"  ^diiL.i'/  /'.a^a.'  on  a  roTparabl-"^  t'er-avlor  "b^ck- 

1*    '  ^    ":r^*r'    la/ln^-  My   K  1  nde  r-';ar'tt^n  < 'b  I  i  i  .  " 


Table  4 


Sumrpuiry  of  Parent  Responses  to  MY  PRKSCHOOL  rniLD    (N-7  98) 
September,    1971    (Total  Sample) 


PLkSONAL  A\D  SCJCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


MY  CHILD: 

Dresses  himself  * 

Buttons,   snaps,  and  zips  his  clothing 

Goes  to  the  toilet  by  himself 

Pays  attentioQ  and  concentrates  well 

Follows  simple  directions  without  remind i,ng 

Tells  what        wants  cr  needs 

Horps  with  simple  household  jobs 

Takes  turnb  and  shares  with  other  children 

Takes  good  care  of  things  he  uses 

Prefers  to  play  alone 

Plays  with  a  few  children 

Plays  witli  many  children 

Remembers  rules  of  games  he  plays 

LANGUAGE  AND  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT 

MY  CHILD: 

Speaks  m  sentences  of   5  or  more  words 
Tells  a  simple  story 
Identifies  six  or  more  colors 
Recites  rhymes,  sings  songs 
Tells  how  things  are  alike  or  different 
Identifies  a  few  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Identifies  many  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Prints  his  first  name  correctly 
Tells  his:     whole  name 
address 

telephone  number 
Counts  from  1  to  10  or  beyond 
Recognizes  numerals  1  to  10 
Tells   "how  many"   m  a  group  of  objects 
Identifies  basic  shapes:     circle,  square, 

triangle ,  rectangle 

PHYSICAL  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

MY  CiiILD: 

'J'hrows  and  couches  a  ball 

Can  ride  a  tricycle  or  bicycle 

Runs,   riops,   and  jumps 

Claps  or  marches  in  time  with  music 

Lises  criyons  with  control 

Uses  scissr^rs  wiLh  control 

Works  a  puzzle  of   10  or  more  pieces 


Mean* 


Standard 
Deviation 


1.55 

.55 

1.45 

.  58 

1.92 

.  29 

1.33 

.51 

1.38 

.  52 

1.93 

.  27 

1.49 

.  55 

1.45 

.  51 

1 .  39 

.  56 

.84 

.43 

1 .  54 

.  53 

1.16 

.65 

1.22 

.61 

1.  90 

.  33 

1.  53 

.62 

1.55 

.73 

1.  50 

.65 

1.41 

.62 

1.  28 

.  80 

.81 

.90 

.59 

.82 

1.67 

.  62 

.'^5 

.  79 

Ai 

.  64 

1.J&5 

.65 

1.0  3 

.83 

1.46 

.  63 

1.19 

.76 

1.  59 

.  53 

1.  96 

.  2.3 

1.95 

.22 

1.58 

.59 

1.43 

.67 

1.12 

.71 

1.35 

.76 

ERIC 


Tnh  1  e  4  c\ )n t i nued 


Durin^j   thf  pi, a    [J  months,   MY  ClilLf^   hn  5S  had   tr(Mil>l<-  wilh: 


St>iiKiard 

Mca  11 

Deviiit  ion 

Latir.vj   (too  muon  or  too  little) 

.69 

.07 

Sleeping   (too  much  or  too  little) 

.  30 

.  52 

StOF.ach  irregularities 

'.20 

.42 

Getting  along  with  children 

.88 

.70 

Getting  along  with  adults 

.64 

.77 

Unusual  fears 

.41 

.  55 

Nervousness 

.33 

.  52 

Thumbsucking 

.36 

.70 

overactivity 

.49 

.65 

Sex 

.09 

.29  , 

Dayureaming 

.34 

.51 

Temper  tantrums 

.63 

.  57 

Crying 

.77 

.55 

Lying 

.48 

.54 

Stealing 

.05 

.23 

Tearing  or  breaking  things 

.43 

.  52 

Wetting 

.33 

.60 

Speech 

.42 

.64 

INTERESTS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


MY  CHILD: 


Envoys  loo'mng  at  books 

1. 

87 

.36 

Listens  to  Mtories  and  music 

1. 

85 

.37 

Is  read  to  * 

1. 

56 

.53 

Uses:  paint 

1. 

09 

.75 

playdoh  or  clay 

1. 

35 

.65 

scissors 

1. 

32 

.67 

crayons 

1. 

76 

.45 

has  visited  the  zoo 

1. 

35 

.  59 

Has  been  to  the  library 

1. 

03 

.84 

Hos  taken  trips  outside  the  community. 

1. 

58 

.55 

Attends        has  attended  Nursery  School, 

I    adstart,   Sunday  School 

97 

.91 

Watches  Sesame  Street 

1. 

46 

.64 

'ScalL'  scorcb  range   from  0  to  2 . 


ERIC 


,  i  ui.  1 1.:   A n  '1  /'     i  -  jirniri:-  pr l^j'  ^:  v;  i  !  1  I': 
tiri'^J  ii.^   Inii'^i'^'i  Ly   -i  pro]  Lr-il  nary  / :-»^'^r. :  rir 

.ii-::..^t  iri^e.-r:it  I  n  a:  yi^-'l  i- i  by  .a  an  iarM  I  1 
/  }    iu*-'-  I  o  ^;    )t  I  "  n'il    i L.-:t  urban '.^e  ,   learn  Ir.--    i:  .*  - 


;  a » a  n  i  p  e  r  ^'m^  t  u  a  i    i ' 
a-?{:  r !  /  it  1  r. ,  pby  /  i  r^ai  b  ar^  il  :a{:  /  ,  l^^w 


:     ^  .  1- jt  uai   I         1  .niiMrT,   ar:<i  rnen^.al   retari.i':  n. 

^} 

r\l^  p  ipll.:  ^nt^T-iri^  me  PCEE  :  rcgr^ar-i  v/ere  adriini ered  - 
a  /crooning  ba":tery  v/hicn  include':!  tbe  SloG^-on  Intel- 
li^:ence  Tc-.3t,  Jabte5t  Three  of  the  Cievers  L'if ferent ial 
Lan/:ua_:e  Facility  T'=^':t,  and  the  Peery  Test  of  7i/.aal- 
"'.tor  Integration.     Additional  data  v;ere  collected  on 
all  pupil::  frorr.  parent  evaluation  on  the  Behavior 
\  "hockliot,   "My  ?re";cbiOol  Cnild"  and  teacher  rating-  on 

tn-.-   "';ur/ery  Ccnool  Adjustment  Ccale."     Of  tn--  703 
pupi.-    ^.nrollod   :n  tho   fall  in  th^-  VCEL  Pi-crar:, 
Mi=s";   wr^  rer^-rr^j-l  for  furth*^^r  dla^'•no;•. io  and  'd'.>'_'rva- 
^.Iwn  .b-Mj'ia..o  of     i_-ptM,itod  learnin.o  problem^.  .      ^f  bhene 

!•      \j   (  f*  V/   w-r-o   Identified  as  havini^  emotional 
pr.bl*'/..:  ^..in?^  tb/_^    jliiewell  item/,  from  the  Behavior 
■.tnocx'.  :-t   and  teach'^^r  ratings  on  tho  /'Nursery  School 
Aiju/t^ont  Scale."     Of  the  289  pupilj  so  identifieo; 

I'ooained  in  the  program  until  tne  end  of  toe  year, 
r^-:   proportion  of  children  identified  as  having 
em/tlonal  problems  is  within 'the  ^range  of  10:^  to  ^0*^ 
i'-ocr*_o'i  to  be  the  norm  in  several  studies  . 


;         (9^)  v/er^^  r^eferr^d  for  furtbi'?i*  diairnosis.  because 
.•f  apparent   lov;  intellectual  functioning.     Of  Ih^^se  33 
p;pli::,  el^-^vr-n  were  idontifioa  as  being  meritaily  r^e- 
ti:"i*'i.     "'nvc  vo"^r*"'  unte^-'table  because   of  eriOtionrtl 
r  ^'  i  l*"'"s.  ,   t/;o  wor^o   antestable  because  of  blindness. 
/•      r  li         ^n-^    .th^^r  pupiis>  I'efei^rei  were  found  to  i  »^ 
t-'iynlx\:   iisril  led  bat  becaus.^  th^^  b^arnin^  disabilities 

I  ,j:aIL"^s.  alr^'aiy  hau  full   cas-e  loads  t^iese  childi'en 
A-  )r^.'^d  with  by  the  s^p-e^cial  educational  csiisultant. 

■    >     '   ^pa-'t'S  v^-ry  w^-l  1  to  the  nat  i  nal  nornis>    'V  1% 

'  r^^t'ir^ia*  l.^n   in  t\v    p  3pul  at  i '"-n  . 

1         A'  r"    '.rii*  laLlv  Y'"f'M'r'pJ   it.     appjir^-ri'  i^^ai'n- 
\\'    \]  '  t\  ilitl*_'S   Iro^luiln;/  s.p^^ech  ot^  language  dls^rd^rs.  . 
*'  '  '  '    "    :  '   I  .oil.,   ,  ^      •  r*-^    1  i  a-"n  'S'-'  i  t  a  I      ]  "  arvi  i :  r 
i*s  ii  1-  1   in  i  re_-e:v^^  i  s,p^>''ial  habl  Illative  pr'')gr^'^':.s  . 
i/.T'^"-^::  :r^v^'   f  'in  i  ir    n*  -  i  of  spp-s-^i  t      rapy ,  v^ii^h 
1     g  1  V'  Ti  :  y  '  :  /  •   1  r-  irfi  In,-    ]  i  .^ab  L 1 1 1  1  *^s   ^  eac  v  *"s  .  If 
'0         r^i^'^l^    iriitially   n^i'erre(i  as  ^.entally  i^tard^^d, 
[  .t    t\>un  1  t  -         b^ar^n'.m:  dis^abbM,   .aro   added  *  j  *.  hes^e 
p.iT' '  1  s  ,   t  ^.      •     .      o^  1 1  p  r^epr)r^  !■  ^n     f  i  CKi':  i  nv  \  Is 


1  ^ '  'i 


'  1 1 .    ?  J.  .   3  r 


ill^i*:^.',   //ere       I'^-rr'-'i  f  :• 
t'>?     ix  were  recor.::.'-^nao  l  f*^' 


rc:*-rreJ  for  fur'-Lri- 


:^    ^i:  -rvo  I  th':i^  th^^  nu^.ter  Jt^  pupil/ 
a  i  1         n     . .  .ro  t  nan  t       t  ol    I     t'    ^  - 


ERIC 


i,'a  l'ar*.rifr    iiaT:u/tic  pr  jc^^d'ir'e/   a/)      ivin  ' 


^L-     ,  :   III  i^j^'^cl  Ivr  '''v;^  v;ill  be 

jlvi  laai  L"va  ^-lat^rial.'  and/or  toachinr  :^*:'at»^r* 
:,y  a'/  t'-a^rr?'!;  a/  pre^  cribei  by  "onraitant. 
■  L  J  J 1 al 1. t /  for  ^ho  handi :api o  K 


rixiz-_"i  ioarn^fi."  ri^orr  j 


i/'.r 


c  r'o.'cril'^-  i  fcr  al  1  cal  I'lr^"  n  ni 


r  rol  i--/ 


air  I  tb 


h  an  ii  c  ap     1  a /  a  a  v  *  - 
la  af     poecb/ 1  an  ^ua       j  M  ma  I t  * 


I'^'vnt'^J  In  b^:!!'.^^  Icacblnr  v!  *  i  *      \ '/  '  ; 
^.    in   1'   irTilnr  dl  *.arilit:i<        .v-^  ;  va^r-' 


^*  a  ' 
a'^  b'  1  'na 

r  "ra**i.' 

r,  M        wal  an 'J 
A"  r-         il  r  b.'  1 
:     ^''r' jrr.  ''dian^'''^ 


Jti   J  1 1  a  .    I  an/  .      i      i  r  .% 
^  b        :'  v.'^^';:  ly  lo  ^  '  'i!  1 
*  b-      ,:i/altana   f^a'  • 


]^.n;irn'.''i  accMruLnr      -  '  i'Ul 
.  -"'Cial  n^'-'\r  of  tri'-^   :n  bivl  ;  . 
aa  r  orbr  -r/ifi  30  -^.d*  la*'  ^-bil  i  w 
t,o  on<:ur.     In  id  ilt,  i-n,  'iia:-'^" 
W'^^n*.  /   /h  1 1  ar^'^n  ,   v^^'ic  \  v  Inr     valua*.  1  ^n  la.    t  a^ 
;  a  'jb  1  i  11  i'.'/   ti'a^'a^'a*    >pf.'aiallat..;  ,    in  i  \  /     -  i 


'in        iti  :     t    -  r";  /  i   i.  '  1 1  ^ 

1    /  - 

i           .  •  '  '    L   .,t  i ::!.;.[  it  i 

r 

'       a  .irv 

L'll.r  i  i  ' 

'  ,               ,   I    y  .'.^P^  ri  I 

'    ^  i 

1 

1  ^^-/f^i'j^ 

:          'ua  '' 

:'')r'  [ 

a  I  ia 

r 

<  J  n  V  i  a  . 

a'  J  '  I 

*  '  Ti       I  '  J              V 1  't  i  !i  f  ^  I 

r  .1  n  i  af 

an  1 

i         Ti.                 \    ''I    V,  i  t  M    t  ' 

I  ear 

i  ng  !'L'  at 

ill 

a  In 

eri::i  ana 

P  ^"  n 

111 

1     ^  - 

5 

•    V  ;      5    '  h  . '  .  ,   Apr.-_TMj  :  Y 

A  1  i  i  L 

'i  1     C' ' ;  1  _L  1  * '  ^  !  1     I  r'l    n*  '  ^ "  1  ' 

M   I  a   '  .a.  . 

.  n 

! 

.-.^^-^h    •]  :n 

uri  :  -  r'  t 

i  i  a 

iii  -  '"^ a/- u 

"  1  ' 

.  0  Lai  /  JM'  .  n.   .  :   ■  rl  3  . 

'  a  ^ 

^'va.  •  ir  a. 

'  1  •■ 

i  !:  il  .  it 

i      .  ^  >i  ^   1  r  ,\>        \  \  y 

■  a 

i-  *  a 

'        I'l  i  r;  L     an  ^     .v  .  r*/.  .  ( 

p 

'  i     -  ^  I 

^ri         rap',  ,   /ir'.  m  xr  -^/li- 

A  .  ,    A I  p-- 

i     ^     i  1 

V  a  ^  u  at.  * 

a  r 

Lnai  vl'iual  1::^.  i  ^^au'j  x^-.  I  jh 

-  i.anavi 

a  c  1 

p  r'^-^^ 

■^n/   r  /  r  ii'"^  r[  r  m  li  1        .  t, 

P 

»--^  ♦  ' , 

pr.  p. 

TV  i  r  .a 

a  p 

r-^'f;  arial  1*  )n  ,   i'U^  oi^.-orv^j 

i  1  ;/ 

I  a  a  t.eaoa 

jnt    ^  :  n,:   l'^    rnlnf    il  (Tic 

u  L ;  ; 

'  w^'  al 

f '  a  J  — 

1'  'T  t'V   t:  al/       Tipf  M'^-^nl  » 

aandi'f'  A 

- 

1  i.a-.ro.      <-\      rv'^l  ;  -1/  ,  r 

»  a/ 

a 

\'  I  '  L  * 

>     '   ^       ' '    I      la  ai*  1-  ri   ■ ' 

t  mr,  d'a'l 

v^'  I- 1  ;'.\    'ai.it,   pr*'    V'  r*L t i 

a'\  w«-r" 

'  •  ll  .             r-  -p  ^r>lr  i  llMt, 

I  n  a 

1 

1    .Via?/  » 

I^io  r*   I  '  L 1  j>;  I  n a  M ^   n ra   c  r'  1  p  V 

'  aio   a/.  a 

t  (  ' 

a  ^  1 

I'-jina  ar  pa  jpT'i  ai.*^   v  iv]  i 

or  thr.'- 

:ripl  . 

>rK'  .      (..-a^-'^  /aii:.:wary  i^V 

•  ml 

r*i"i  an  J 

1  a 

_  L 

5   ."al'~^'u:npon'  at    Voi'  t\\f^ 

at 

liy  H'Mata 

alei',   ah  .      ,   App-jaiix  , 

JjrviC'  J  provLdpa  t',    taaa  CanGdilant.   la-y ahul^ -al  ■  t   r  ;r 
t  rie  :-/'iol  i  onal  Ly  Handi  capped  and  l\\  r>  ('hi Id  ;  r-r^^'^nt 

'ora'alt arit o   Tor  children  idontifiod  a:;  having-  ar:.  ti  -nal 
^rabiomr.  affoctlnr  learning;  inclad^d:     obaer'va^- i^-n  of 
h^-^iiavior  in  the  cla.^^rooKi;   raunnelln^":  with  par'^'a*.*; 
anti  caraaalt  ati(-.n  v/ith  taa^hLT.v     A. a-i. stance  w^n   al  aan 
ho  taac    aa;  v/itti  undf^r.^taridirnf,  eau.>-..  of  tvdiavloral 
Javi  at  iunr  ,   f^an  aa.arnpnt   .-t  rateai  er. ,   and  with    i  ItHrn.a.  o 
ai:  pi*'_/ac[io md  ohjectlvar.  ivhan  ner-e.'  .'>'ii'y  ,     An^'  'a  .ii 
r*/  ■  ^ .  M 'd .  •  we  i  > '  la''  p  l    an ;  1  v;p  k  1  y  n  am  ^  u  It  at  i '  a  a    a-  a •  a    ]  \ 
AL'n  t'   aaw."   'ind  tar   id'<'jrct   l^I  r't^r- v>r*  -"'n  M.  ■  .  t   *  i 
a'  '  riiilir'-n.      ar    drna  alt'int    :  'vca^-i  1 

r'  p.a'V:  .  t  a  -d   thjt   i'^  tar-   1  ♦^rt     a'  air   iai-avi'-:    ■  "-.'a 
^  ^andi'  r    it  \  <Mnpt  '-^d  tw   i-'r^l  I  •  :t      t  ..^  r»^  "o;,/'tan  i     '  a 

I  a-a  .  ^    •  aairt r,^   -  f   t  r>t  ^  r  a     ia  i    ■  i  n  i  L   'va  , 

/al  —tanp-n^ail    i\n'  ch'"'  iai/a^,  ^  )riil!;v    d  jn  11  c ar p-^m  ,  d*  ar'\ 

a  -P'.^  r' ,   In.  a  ,   Apr-  ai  1'  / 


er|c  1 


^;c-^  ill."  ,.*'*'ir   .      ("'"•^''  App^Mliix  TS^  r'*"^- 


j!iar.,".-   Ir:  *        I'j  X         ■-'   r*'"^ i  Ln^^t:.*  ol'  pupils  ont'"^r*nti 
rilo  :er.:'^r^^    ^  in  '  n-^  p'i't    two  yem/   un  J  woul  i  further 

ii    ^'ri'-j  \  >  l".^.l"V'    *:i*r.  pupil.)  entering  kin  i^-r^iarten 
'i^'X'    /'  ir*   f  1  ^  ^'  \'    w    Ci  \  t-'^  jiri'ilar  t  <  tho^e   1n  pu.'t 

'      '  i^"^    1    r  ■  u-     1  n  '  "  r- vnt  1 .  jfi  -'f  t  li*^  IC*.    ■     *  "  f'tii! . 

.  ^     '  -       i  ii  1   A",'      •  '  I        -  i  :  r  »   ,   i  In-. 

'  !  .  :    :    '  u   *         [  .      I        !'    "n-      ll.v    ^      i^^   u.>.-  i   1,.  : 
1'  I  'ir*"'^'     ,    "  InL  r  ^uu   *.  nr  '-'y  K  1  n     r- "'ii*^  ^^r:  'u:!*!/' 

pr-l  r  r'upll.*^  '_'n^  r'lnoe  int.>  k  1  n  j-^  r::::irt  '  ri  I'm^ 
I'-iii    -      ^'^7-""'.  ]it'i  w         C'^'llectci  ori  r^ril/ 


l''^7i  Leer:  In  pllo'    .'tui./   f r  ^m1' 

pr'^/'j-a   :  t   vrx.    ue^L_i*'U  :  )  ror.p^tr'-^  to  rirllJ  vvho 

o't  1  ..^rr?r  i-^in  1/    j!'  rr^-':n^^.:I  e  xcer ! '-^no^-  a..-   a'~-'1  i' 
r..r'l.:  v;n  -  ha  i  n^^   r  r'^~  *  ,^h.  <1  experi^'\C'^    :r  'in/  1' 1  n  i . 
*e*'   ApC'e  rl  X  0.';     /In-.*"    'nj,/  pupil.'    fror'    jL/aivant  i 
1    ar-  'i  *.  v;-:'  '       1'      -^M   fa*   Lnclu..'-ai  iri  too  pilot 
/*.  ju..',     u-  'u.*.    n:[  r-  'pri  1^ c  v-ip  ir*!  •  .-^i  '   /!h)U^.  <i  Lrn^lud*^ 
aly  r      .  ]  •   wu  ^    ^  to*'*   :*r         iialur^  :  ;'U*  .-"r-  x\\  \    .  ':'-,^>-.^- 
f   T'  ,   *  '  •       '  ^    'n_t      t  ^'i  i'  "  oa-pl'^    ^.^^-im  i  ^  ^  t      ^  h 
^  a*^      :v   .   'M  -    ^o        / -n    Ln  ^"u-^   Ap;-  n  H    .     Th'^  /uai;^', 
"h-a,    '  :..-i.-t'  i    a'   1X1   I  .lII.^  wri.'  u  id     or  1  1  :u  l     ^ '  1  Iri 
\a**   .  '  '  a  ly ,         .  all/  vri.      ;  i  otn-r  rr^^/'hool 

'  xpa^*    u      ,   on  i  ^   :  ,  :  ir  L  ^     /.no  h  \  i  wsj  ra^^.^ch  >•      -  \- 
r-rri'-'n^"         any  r:'a.i.      J  .'"p'lric'onr  v;''^r^  ^aa^^    ui  It^n- 
.  • .   .»<  *  r  i  1  1 '  '  a  "  '  0 .  1  ^  *  n ' :  '  i  j  r     ^  i  ^^  c   1 1  "  *    a . "  vv  1 1    i n 
/n*^   rin'ilnra^  were  i 


1^   7  TA'-   -  I":'.,  pjrll^  z^'-^-'ea  :*  i  "ni  f'i  e  ant  ly  a:  -u'^r  'U'an 

purl  I  r  wit.n.u"   any  pr»  ocao:'l  r  xperi^aiC*''   :\i  "h-^ 
r  "  1 1 ' V7 in"  /  i  X    'V         \~\ t    ai i  t t  r  *     ^' o t  u r^  V'~  c  al  a  1  u r v  * 
\';*'^'a\*,   '"'-pylna,    ar'an        -'^r*^'   La^awlnr;,   Reluti^^nx  /.p^ 
iiTi  1  !ia"";t  ^  vr.  .      *h*''/   a^.  e  .'^."^'reJ  hL^h'-^r    an  t'^u?   *  ot'~i  i 
t  ..  >  -     ^ '  ^ ,  -  T  >f  '  ^     ^  >^   'i  i '  i  1 1  i  "5  n  ,   7  ' '  *' '  %  r  i  r  1  1      -     r  ^  * '  i  x  i  tr  r  ]  1  "  *  1  ~ 
in^l./   hiaa'  a  th^>.  pa:  llx  witn  ''^'^.h^^r  Lr'^o-^cU'   1  ^  Aperi- 
"UiX^^     n^  tai^-^   i^-^'uT'*--   V    -a  ^laiv,   ^-^atr".   r  i  rair-^  "ria'nfcr, 
-i  I     '  i    •  :    -  ^  i:  .     'u;  ^  ^    ^  .  .      •e>-TN-  ;v        a?     *  •  i  L-'H] 
:  -  :         ea     i:        •  *      •       t      v,-  a-^  ra:  .     ■  h   :  i  >  ^  ^.'1 

>a  ^  ^  .  M  ^  ,  or'  :  ^  '  -    •  -   a  1    :  a  :  :  ^^a 


ERiC 


'.3 


:       r*.' :otrnl     '      r.^.^^r^i   1   I      I'*;   loLlln'   "h.-w  "any" 

fi^w*^  -   y.x  .       f\".t;  •.-.jrklnr  i  pu:::jL^-     T  ID   or  Tior*-^ 

\   likin^:  t:  J  1'   "en  t'.  3torloj;  u^inr  pain::, 
.ji//3r.^,  pa/\-?  or  ."lue;  havln?-  been  to  the  library, 
'.up  11-^^  //nc   fix:  rr^^/.      ^ol  o  xperi -^^rice  other  than   In  the 
1  ':• pr.p^ra".  i  alrh-r  t-rin  th^^-   con^r^l  ._:^roup 

:      i  i'^Tit  1  :"y la  '      ^ay   l-lt-i"a  of   .       alphal  et  ;  v^^zo^- 
\.\  :lar  a^-'.-ral'   1  :  ?  1        iaJ  a-la;  paint.     T  pupil.^ 

r'^^   v-^\-  \  al^'a'-r'  'a'ta   ^^v.^-^r*  p  r^"^.;  '  a'""  ol  pap'l.^    an  telilnt: 
\'\'-  \    ri  i:  '    ^n  i  rr:atLri-:  li:'.  t  na'^     jor'r^atlv.  "ontrol 
\.v\.^   ,V":'-   r' r -"^  1  '^1.--;-!    t/^iar.  p  r^"^  '  ?hr^c;l  papll.'   only  '_^n 

lL:ru:  t'lr.''    aa^    .        '  1.  <„triei'  c  a^- r^ar  i  aana  w^-rn^  n^^t 
'  xtL  '-'l  -illy     :  aiLri-antly  lirfei-nt:. 

1\  :a' ,  rap  11. >   waa  aal  part  I  cl  pat**e^S>4n  i-a^"-  Fv"-]/! 

\\\   "      •■<']/  w-*r'a   :'jua  1  to  I marr-   'ic  a  ir^nuc  a  I  1  y  rei-.a;, 
a    .  1  a  r^aar^-ii't       t      i  a  i^rn  1  f  L   ant    io^^r*'^  -  ov^^^r  ^apLl:^ 
i''  pre.:o'"ioal  ^xp^-^rlence ,  anJ  to  some  A^'^rv^^^^'^  3ver 
p  iP' :  1  /  wlta  a^nei'  /Iniri  oi'  preschool  experienae.  In 
^.ntrara^   ^ililr^^n  \'iiv    nai  other  preachool  experience 
s\        \  -'0  ,>1  r/ii  11  cant  diTferencea  over  th*?^  cr^ntral  group 
a.  a'ae  r--aiine.a-  te::t   and  were  rated  hl^^.her  than  chil- 
ia'  a  alah'-at    c  r'-j  .  ca :   1  exp^^ri^'^nc-;  '_n  cnly  three  Itr-rn.: 
1  \'  •  '  _'h,*v*.  ;r    'a^CKllat  . 
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Each  parent  receiving  hone  virsits  in  the  Parent-Child 
r:arly  Education  Pro^Tram,  who  was  rated  by  vhe  teach- 
er::       beinr  less  than  very  positive  in  her  attitudes 
t  ;v;ar'j  the  t  oachi  nr  ce  js  ion  ,  the  teacher ,  an  j  n^r 
cMld,  durin  '  th^^  first  ric'^ie-Teac iiing  sesslorj,  will 
lii:r'u-a::o  in  th^.-  p  .^'oi t  Lveness  of  her  attltudt^-r  by  a 
li.i'.i".  '''V  ''tie  jtep  on  eacn  fLv^-point  railn,-  sc^jile 
1.:   aj^-^JSt/d  by  the  teacher  during  the  las^  home 
V  i  s  i  t   o  f  t  he  p r'  j  ^"  i"a ri . 

l'^:  11  jv/in  '  the  first  or  second  honr   visit   in  tne  fall 
j:   1'>71,   the  teacher  J  rated  757  of  the  798  parents  on 
tnc  eleven  ocales  of  the  iior.e  Teaching  Report  r^rtain- 
in  -  tc  rarent  altitudes.     Followin^:  the  last  nr'^.c  visit 
in  the  sprin-  of  197^,  701-70^  of  the  757  parents  arain 
r-^'cetvea  ratinrs  on  these  sane  scales,     A  sunmary  of 
tne  results   af  teacher  ratine's  includinr  initial  and 
final  'teariS  and  standard  deviations,       test  results, 
a  3  v;eil  as  the  proportions  of  parents  judged        be  de- 
flcl-  ftt   f'rated  as  "thr'^e"  or  less)  on  each  of  tne 
s  jai*.  r  ,    \:  presente'l  iri  TaDle  a  ■     Eor  ■  he  c  or.plet*^ 
fr-:ia'  n^y  tabulation  of  ratin^js,  refer  to  Atpenalx 

A  :  o'a.'i  be  se^en  i  n  tril  s  t  able ,  parents  were  rat  *^d  oy 
t-;a:-:ier.    as       in^'  nainly  positive  tow.ard,  an  i  interest- 
-j  in,  tne  t^vachin."  session  both  initially  ana  finally. 

Tne  larre-  ^^arjority  of  parents  v;ere  rated  both:  times 
as  beinr  friendly  toward,  cooperative,  and  at  ease 
v/itn  teacherr,     A  relatively  larre  nu*nber  of  parents, 
however.  Were  ^^ound  to  be  deficient   in  their  attitudes 
toward,  and  modes  of  interacting:  with,  their  children 
a'    the  beririninr  of  the  program  year.     About  one-third 

ttie  parents  were  rated  as  being  insufficiently  ac- 
ocptinf:  of  their  children  and  nearly  one-half  were 
rated  as  bein :  deficient  in  tf  'ir  av/areness  of  their 

Idren  '  s  %ieeds  .     Approximately  one-half  of  the  par- 
ent s  were  ra^eJ  by  the  teachers  as  using  inappropriate 
•  i  nf orce".-  rC     md  ^-.^Mvation  techniques  and  a  lit  tie 

i"Cs   thari  'li''— nail'  of  nie  parents  were  rated  as>  net 
h'  in  '  c  j'tp"'^  efi+    If]  t  h^'Lr  interact  1       with  ch!  Idren 

iu'^irir  the   flr^tt    ht^ri'"^  te  ichirig.  ression.     I^arre  shifts 

•  iM  b.      bce^r'V'd   In  t  he  suir.nary  of  t  h*'   final   rat  1  rit'-s 
-/t.i'    by   t^'a-^herr.      In  all  cases  there  were  s^  i^.lstlcal- 
iv  :.:  rri]    i '  a.r/     •naru-"S   in, tne  direction  of       t'o  p^si- 
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Jr  '  t^vnrei  the  ^e-j^hing  sr-ssion,  tieM.ei' 
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".odes  zC  l:.^er3jti^n  ;.-'n  children,  and   jetler  X'e- 
11*. lo:\3 riiLz  v;1t.h  \h',^  ^.  ^j.c tiers  »     Cone onl t tant ly  there 
vere  i^rr^-    i-- ; re'i fr^r   initial  to  final  ratinrs 
iri  %he  pr -.p  or  i  :r:j  .^i'  purt^-^ts  jud^^ed  to  be  deficient, 
especially*  ir^  tne  j.vo?iZ  of  parental  self-confidence 
jLnd  ase  of  arpi*c;:  rl  ate  intei'^act  i ve  techniques  with 
children . 

An  arialysis   -^f  Lniivi^iual  partnt  changes  from  initial 
to  final  'izr/:  teacnir.  '  sessions  for  those  parents 
judred        o-  deficient  a^.    the  berinning  of  the  pro- 
•-rar;  year  onov/ei  the  fcllcwing: 

Parer.t  At'itujL      'V:ari   :t,'achifi/;  Session 

1)  Fo>:^it  iv     ver;3Uc  negative  att  itudes  -  Of  thV  tO^ 
parent  3*  rated  on  this  scale  at  both  the  beginnirir^  and 
end  :f  tbe  pro^ra-.  year,  176  (25/5)  were  Judged  to  be 
ieficieri*    followin-i''  the  first  home  visit.     Of  the  176 
p'irent3,-33  {19%)  rainoi  one  step,  112  (64^)  gained 
two  jterr,   and  15  (9^)  .-^rained  three  or  more  steps  in 
their  finaj.  ratin.^s.     Altogether,   160  (91%)  of  the 
varenls  initially  Judged  to  be  deficient  in  the  posl- 
^^iver.ess  of  the  at t i tude^^ained  one  or  more  steps  in 
their  ratings  at  tne  end  oTH:he  program  year. 

2)  Interested  'versus  disin:erested  -  Of  the  703  parents 
rated  on  this  trait  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  tl)e 
progr^r.  year,   175  (255^)  were  rated  as  deficient  follow- 
ing tne  first  home  teaching  session.     Of  these  175  par- 
ents,  ^5  {1^%)  gained  one  step,  116  (66^)  gained  two 
steps,  and  15  (9%)  gained  three  or  more  steps  in  the 
ratings  r.ade  after  the  last  home  visit  •  Altogether, 
156  of  the  parents  initially  rated  as  deficient 
in  their  interest  gained  one  or  more  steps  at  the  end 
of  the  progrin  year, 

3)  3e 1 f-o on fi dunce   .ersus  lacking  self-confidence  - 
•'wo  hundred  and  ninety   (^^1%)  of  the  703  parents  were 
rated  as  b'.  inr  initially  deficient  in  this  trait  •  Of 
Ihesp  :^J0  parents,  7?  {:.bt)  gained  one  step,  153  (  53%) 
-ained  two  steps,  ^  ad  3?  (11^)  gained  three  or  more 
.teps   In  their  final  ratir.gs.     Altogether,  257  (B9%) 
-^f  ih.se  larent-.  rated  as  lacking  in  self-confidence 

thr^  tei'inninr  of  the  program  year  increased  one 
step  or  "_-re        their  ra*  in-s  of  this  "rait  at  the  end  ^ 
of  tne  year. 

r  a  V  e  n  t   T  n  t  e  r'  a  c  \  i  :>  ri  vv  i  t  h  t'  h  i  1  d 

  '  f 

1  )  Acceutinr  versus  unacceptirj  -   I'wo  nundred  and  twen- 
i^y-ei^^ht   M'^)  of  tn^   [0.:  parents  w  re  initially  ratea 
as  bein."  d^^fl^-ient  in  t.his  trait.     ':^f  these  228  parents, 
63   (:8^)  increa-"d  <-^no  st^'P,  135   (':>9i)   increased  two 


steps,  and  11   ^-y.;")  inoi'oased  three  or  nore  ::tep3  in 
their  final  ratiri.-s        thlC|  trait.     In  total,  ^OQ 
(92%)    :'f  lho:>-  r^arcri^.o  rated  as  b^-inp;  deficient  in 
ri'2C'.:]'  in  v.'     f  tn   1  i'  •j'.ilirtr.         th'j  beginrunr  --f  t,hu 
['ro;'-r'M-i  yvar  incr\''^'  d  Dn^^  or  r;iore  steps  on  this  scale 
at  the  '-nd  of  tric'y'^ar. 

2)  Av;are  V'.^r^ju::^  iir.nv;ar-^'  of  needs  -  Three  hundred  and 
forty- two   ( ^91:)    >f  7'^'  parents  were  found  to  b>^  Ini- 
tially d'-ficient    in  i^iij.  trait.     Of  these  3^/  parents, 
100  rain-d     r:e  step,   1^3/  {^^%)  gained  two  st.eps, 
ari'i-  30   (9%)   fainvi  *  hree  or  in:)re  steps  in  their  final 
ivatinrs.     Alto -etn-.r,  (8j?;  of  those  parents 

Jul  'cd  to  be  1  in  av/ar^-ness  of  their  children's 

needs  at   the  be  ;i  nr.in  "  of  the  program  year  ^^ained  one 
or  :.ore  steps  in  *  r.'jir  ratings  of  this  trait  at  the 
end  of  tne  year. 

3)  r^^ot iv'it  i-on  pjslrlve  versus  negative  -  Three  f/undred 
and  t  w  e  n  t  y  - 1  hi  I  •  e '  J   (^f%)  of  702  parents  were  initially 
rat'-d  as  beln^'  deiicient  in  their  use  of  positive  mo- 
tivation V;ith  their  cnildren.     Of  these  323  parents, 
98   n^w'   increased  one  step,  1^^3   (47%)   increased  two 
steps,   'md  19  Increased  three  or  nore  stepk  in 
tiieir  f:nil  ratin^:s  of  this  trait.     In  sum,  ?70 

o!'  thoS'}  parents  rated  as  bein;'  deficient  on  this  scale 
■at  the  I'^-ginnin-  of  ^  he  progran  year  gained  one  or 
r\cre  steps  on  triLs  so'ile  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

4)  Reinf orcei'.ent  posit  ive  versus  negative  -  Three  hun- 
dred  and  forty-seven  (^9^)  of  702  parents  were  rated 
as  "three"  or  less  on  this  scale  at  the  beginning  of 

,the  prograin  year.     Of  these  3^7  parents,  99  (29%) 
gained  one  step,  1^1   (^6%)  gained  two  steps,  and  24 
(7%)  gairied  three  or  raore  steps  in  their  ratings  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     Altogether,   284   (82?)  of  those 
parents  initially  julred  to  be  deficient  in  the  use 
of  positive  reinf or ^er.ent  v;ith  their  children  rained 
-one  or  more  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 

b)  Competent  Vf-rsuo  1  nc^^". potent  -  Two  handi'ed  and 
eighty-eieht   ('^^1'^)  of  702  parents  v;ere  rated  as  being 
defir^ient  in  tnio  trait  at  th^  b^=^or' i.^^ing  of  the  pro- 
gram year.     Of  these  2^8  parents,   00  (31?)  gairied  one 
step,    no  ^^ain<-.i  t  .vo  rtepo,  an<i  17   (6?^  ^n:necL 

iiWi'K'  '^'V      -r"  .Ovj:.-    In  tholx-  ratings  of  this  *rait  at 
^  h'-  -fid  '^V  ^  o-  y^^a!'.      In  t-.til,   2^46   (8S2)  of 'thji^o 
pirofits  r'a*        ar   I'lOkinr  in  competence  initially 
gained   ^ric     r'  mor*:  /t^-:      :n  this  scale  in  ^heir  final 
rat Ings  , 


FarcTit  Hel^t  Ion:) hip  wit  Yi  'I't-acherG 

1)   I i e n ■  1 1  y  v ^ - r u r  u ri f r - 1  e n ' i  1  y  -  Orio  Fiundred  and 
IweriT y-e  i  rjn    TTBTT         70.'  parf^nt     wtTO  rated  jl>  de- 
fLclLn,t   in  thlo  tr.ii^    initially.     Of  these  1.^8  parents, 
l8  {1^^%)  c^ii^^^'^  step,  95  (7^^%)  gained  two  stepp, 

and  ^   (3%)  ?;ained  three  or  more  steps  in  their  final  ' 
ratings.     Altogether,   117'*(91^0  of  those  parents  rated 
as  being  deficient  in  tnelr  friendliness  toward  the 
teacrier  at  the  be:';innlnr  of  the  program  year  chained 
one  step  or  more  in  their  ratings  at  the  end  of  the 
year . 

Z)  Poop  era  Live  vor'r.-ic  ancooperati  ve  -  Qne  hundred  and 
forty   (20%)  of  702  parents  were  Judged  to  be  initial- 
ly deficient  in  this  trail.     Of  these  l40  parents,  21 
(1555)  gained  one  step,  95  (68^)  gained  two  steps,  and 
7   (5!^)  gained  tnree  rr  more,  steps  in  their  final  rat- 
in.^->.     Altorether,   1.3  (88^)  of  those  parents  rated 
deficient  in  their  c" r^perat iveness  with  the  teacher 
at  the  berinninr  oV  the  program  year  gained  one  or 
nore  steps  in  their  ratings  of  this  trait  at   the  end 
of  the  year. 

3)  At  ease  versus  ill  at  ease  -  Two  hundred  and  seven 
(30^)  of  701  parents  were  rated  as  deficient  on  this 
3cal^  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year*     Of  these 
^  207  parents,  ''15"(22^)  rained  one  step,  115  (56%)  gained 

\  two  steps,  and  22  (11%)  gained  three  or  more  steps  in 

their  end  of  the  year  ratings.     In  total,  l82  (88%)  of 
those  parents  judi'-ed  to  be  initially  deficient  in  this 
li^ait  gained  ^-rie  or  ^^^orr  steps  on  this  scale  at  the 
end  of  the  y^'^ar. 

In  general,  ^^rjre  th'in  75%  of  the  parents  rated  by 
teachers  at  \h'j  end  jf  the  progrvam  year  on  their  atti- 
tude.- toward  tho  \v'^-c   teaching  session,  their  interac- 
tion with  th^'lr  ^'liildren,  and  their  relationship  with 
teachers  were  found  t/:  be:   positive  in  their  attitudes 
toward,   and  in^t^r'csted  in,   the  teaching  session;  snow- 
ir;g  self-conf^  i*;r>c-;   ooceptin-;  of  their  children;  a- 
ware  of  their'   ;hilirpn'::  noois,  using  posit ive  motiva- 
'  "  on  and  x'Qir\Vorr:c":'^rit  techniqupe  ,   conpetent  in  their 
Inter: ctlon  with  their  children;  and,   friendly  toward, 
coopr-r.i:"  Iv^'  "wA  a'    -ase  v/i  th ,   the  teacher .  These 
findings     or.rar't^  ravorably  with  those  summarized  at  the 
bLO^:i  nnlri^"        t       pr<~^rr'or.  year.     Of  those  part'nts  ini- 
ilally  I'-^tr-l  o.;  d-fi'Ment    in  these  traits,  not  all  in- 
oreised  by   ^r^''  '  *  rr* "  u:t  of  ont   step  as  staged  in  the 
-^b.'^-^ct  Iv^'^.         v;«  V  'f^,    t  of  82%  of  th^^s-  parents 

■iM   ji.anr'.      .wn'i  ^h^-     "re  ^-/.i'lv"^     ends  of  *  he  eon- 
^Inu'i.,  iv  *      ''..1        '  ^'    tfji-r'an  yr-ar,  wnich  was  pr  bably 
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a  ""c-re  real  let  1^  e xr  .     -it  1  on  t.han  tha'    r.et   f'niM  h  !n 
t  ht^  .  I' U-.' 1 1  v*^^ .     It    Ij  horeti  thai   t  no  F:oal  of  no  d*'- 
fie  >      lec^   in  any   *  *    'i  r^^latcl  t  o  t  his  object  1  v^^  w1 1 1 
Le  r.ore  and  nore  clo  "c-ly  attained  wl^  h  ^iiicc^^r-i  l  nr 
years  of  pro'ect  operation. 

Proauct  Objective  Xwo 

Each  parent  par t Ic ipat Inr  In  the  Parent-Child  Early 
Eiucat Ion  Fro^-^ra^:i  ./no  v;as  observed  by  the  t eac her 
r.o  be  Gt.-'flcienl   In  uslnp;  appropriate  teaching  tech- 
niques during  \  he  parent's  firs*    v'aturday  "^chool 
session  will    increase,   by  a  ininlrar:  of  one  step  on 
a  I'ive-point  ralMi.-^  scale,  her  usc'  of  appropriate 
*  V jhr:l(mes  as  as'^^e.f se<i  by  the  teach.er  during,  the 
parent's  las^.  Saturday  ocho-^l  session  In  the  pro-  — 
rran.     Appropriaie  'eachlru^  t'echniques  Include  ap- 
propriateness of  rei  nforcenent    techirilques  used  t\v 
parents  and  the  ^^'''ent    to  which  parents  accomplished 
tne  objectives  of  The  lessons  assigned. 

3ix  hundred  and  se/enty  parents  participated  as  teacn- 
er  assistants  In  Saturday  Schcol  over  a  sufficiently 
lon^-  enough  time  to  be  rated  both  at  the  be^^lnning  and 
end  of  the  progran  year.     A  summary  of  the  proportions 
of  parents  rated  as  beln^r  def'icient   (rated  as  less  than 
"four")  on  each  of  the  five  scales  related  to  this  ob- 
jective^, together  -.v'-*th  the  means,   standard  deviations, 
and  paired  observation  t^  test  results,  are  p-lven  in 
Table  6.     lor  the  complete  frequency  tabulation  of 
"ratings,  obtained  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  pro- 
-ran  year,  refer  to  Appendix  E. 

A.   can  Ire  seen  in  7*  bio  6,  jnore  than  70/!^  of  "ne  par- 
ents particlpatlnr  in  .'^aturday  ."cho^  1  were  initially 
;■5ud^red  to  be  usin^^  :^pproprlate  techniques  a.n  1  accon- 
-^lishlng  the  *  asks  assi.-ned  to  tne-'  ^were  ra^'-d  as 
"four"  or  hip-her).     /m  even  larger  majority,  m^r^'^  than 
S^'""  of  tnese  parents  were  /'udrod  to  be  perforr.Mir  ad- 
equately during  i  h^e   f'nal  ses#ions  of  Saturday  fchool. 
t'nere  were  stat1  st ieally  slgnifl  'an*    changes   in  tne 
iii'ecM^n  of  gr^ater^  use  o^  appropriate  teachirir 
'  ^'Chinlques  and  positive  re'  nforce-.ent  as  well  as  i  n 
oar'on^   •ijo^mpllshment  of  tbe  tasks  assigned. 

1)    -n  ti:      fo!-  rlannir.r  s^'^ssion  versus  no^    '  r.  ^  '-^  . 
'      tne  ^r-i  lar^^rr^-s  rat^d  as.  being  defic!en^   1n  M^eir 
pro-  rtn^ss^  in  arrivinp-,   3i   (^^5%)  rain^  1  one  step  In 
*heir  ratings  by  the  end   if  the  year.  How-ver, 
rar^"^n*:*  who'  w-^'r^-   ^  ri  tiaUv  r^^  ^'d  a;    b*"  ^  np-  -n  ^  ^ ' 
\\'r  *  no   ^'ar.^In^-  se'-s:"ri  at   t-t-  terinr/n--     t  *  n*     '  ( 
.v-r'    ra*  ^-i      '  h-'n.-  * --irdy  a'    t        en:     f  t  h.'--  v-'tr.  / 
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M.^'ir       e  of  i'0:::i:*VL    i^- i  rit^c^rc^  ^'/m^  at 
l^'iTr.ln-   ;!    *        p^,^,  -^^^.r^  ;;'tjrir.      "T  the.-o  parents, 
:   ^  ' '    y   ^  ~  .  -       :        ^  'jp  ar:'j   3v  r^i !  ncci  '  v;o  c^r 

^r-?  j:ol'3   >    *:viir  ratinr:.  ly  ^he  end  of  Mie  vear. 
r.  :*u:  ,   11:^  pdrt.:i^<T   ^^z^%)  of  '.hose  parents  rated  as 
►^iii.;  initially   ieflcient  in  tnis  trait  ^alr.ed  one 
o'epr  '^n  *  h'?  flve-pclnt  scale. 


'"•riv  r.un  ir-jd  ar:.i  ^nir^y-tv/o  p:.rer.^s  were  rated  a?  n-ot 
ac  .^'^    li  /     n.-  La;::   a.^i;:n"i  t>    ^n-'\  at   ' -i-  be- 

.-'.r.niru^     f  *:  hv.  prv"  -r  tT'  year,     ''i'  there  pare^irs,  "^0 
'3'^")   ralne.:   c?::*.^  arvi  -^3  ^'ained  tv;?  or  rr.rrc 

J'  '^y:  /   ini  *  n-ir  end  r  f  trv^  yea^^  ra'  inrs  •     A]  t  cre^  hei^ 
J  car^jn*  3   (7'-"^^ )   in:'i*t.-asei  *  he-  *  r  rat  It        ^  •    *  hi^ 


n e  or  "".ere  steps, 


In  s^:\,  n^'-r-r  t  hari  of  tne  par-^nt  s  rated  Ly  teach- 

ers a^   t  :.e  en^i        the  prcrrar:.  year  sr"i  their  perforr'- 
an'>3  ir.   "atariay  /-cnool  were  found  to        willin^t  to 
participate  3   ar!:s-  appr^priattr'  teachin-"  tech^nl  ^.ues  , 
us::!"  positive  rei  nfor  cerent ,   an  i  accon-ipl  i  shinp,  ihe 
tas^:5  assirned.     This  soTipares  v/lt-h  the  approx Irr'at e- 
-.y  70"  founa        h-^  so  at   the  beeinning  of  the  year. 

f  '  ho3i    larer^ts  init ially  'rated  as  deficient  in  these 
t  i\ai  t  s ,  net  all  increased  one  step  a s^*  stated  in  the 
..L;eotiv-.     ::cv;ever,  a  rnininiur-^  of  t5\of  these  parents 
did  "nari-L^  in  :.ore  rositive  directions  by  the  ei:d  ;:f 
^he  p  rc  'rar.  year.     This  probably  represents  a  neve 
realistic  expectation  than  that  set  forth  in  the  ob- 
'e--:ve.     It   is  hoped  that  ^he  eoal  of  100^  attainrient 
^.111   Ic  *\ore  arid  riore  closely  approxi^'^3ted  v;it"h  each 
/^jceedin^"  year  of  the  project. 

fr:.iuct   'tt/ective  Three 


As  a  result   of  attending  Parent  r.tudy  Groups, 
parents  v;ill  de-^onstrate  greater  knowledrc^  of 
t  h'_'    -r  inc  iples  of  child-  developrent  and  appro- 
I  r  i     e   1  nterac  t  i  on  t  ec  hni  ques  by  answering  1 0'^^ 
-ore  of  trie  iterr.s  correctly  on  the  test  p'iven 
rt'    ^  ^^-y  eria  o the  last   session  ^.han  they  had 

*  hv  test  Ktven  a"   tne  berinninr,  ^f  the  firs'- 
s-3s!or;. 

7  he  3  '  ^*  f : u  ! '    c  3  ^»r"i  ?>"un^  *  ^ed  attemptinf3  to  a^^a^'"'.  this' 
:  r  ;  -  c  t '        lur  \  nr     he  f  ^*  r  r  t  prc.i  ^c  t  year  v;ere  d  1  r  ''uss-d 
ty  *  he  •"*':nsu:tan'    Fsycholor^st   for  th^'  EnotL-rr-illy 
!'ami"arpei         his  ^.^^^01  Rer'-rt   *j  t?-  ProM— ^  Dir^-^c-- 
-   r  \'r   ^-^:iow3  : 

"^:]f-^       '  '  ''rioted  "ont  i--*    with  a  pr^'^detern^Ui'Cd  '  rT'oup  ^f 
parent'  v;ho  r\   nt  rartlcipate  in  rroup  sessions  01  a 
r^^^^uiar  has !  s  pT^tved  bevond  our  *i^ans  .     Irid'-'ed  ,    1 1 
wa-       rif'.ur.  i^d  *o  ar.  Irnpor^ant  d'-^-ree  bv  ^Mir  ^  ''fort 
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lko     irre  HVillallv  for  any  rarent  or  ^anilly 
t'-lcr.,  v;n-rt.-     ir  :-:vrv1ces  '^irhv   prove  Instru- 
L 1   1 1  i  r  u  r  t  hi  1-*  r  ^ "  1  /  i  *- '  V  1 0  p '''''  6  r  1  ^    '/  r  *^  m     c  ^i  1 1 4  , 


;  f "    n  o  n  u  h  ,  v;     v;  o  i  •  ^ 
jaileJ  upon  when  It  was  apparent   that,  a  olnild'j 
ccniinued  participation  'n  the  protrran:  was  In 
jeoparJy  owinr*        a  parental  pr^bler., 

7nl3  basic  ob;*eoti7e  to  pernit  all  Interested 
parents  to  aval     ^he^-^selves        our  services  was, 
*:  0  our  v/ay  of  view^inr  the  sit  'aation ,  hi^rhly  suc- 

A':   ^  r.e  sar.e  tir.e,   it  served  to  virtu- 
ally precluie  the  pcs::.1Mlltv  of  an  or^anlr.ed, 
r  redet-rrlne  i  ?  ^uin^e     f  actio::  with  a  relatively 
fixed  fori  a:   ana  crntt-nt.     Eacn  sc  hool  .set  t  in^: 
was  relatively  unique  with  dep:ree?  of  interest 
expi'essej  both  by  narents  v;h.ose  children  were 

r-arded  as  within  -^-ur  Z ,   H .    f  Enct  ionally  nandi- 
ripne  i  !   ^'roup,  anl  by  oarent?  whose  children 
wer^e  r:ot   inclu'ied  in  this  rroupinp".     Often,  the 
:  ixture  of  paren*  s  viith  widely  iifferlng  needs 
and  rrobler.s  rade  it   Inportant   to  provide  IryJl- 
vldial   sessions  as  well.     In  tlr.e,   this  trend 
O'-'-ar^e  i  ne  pattern,  so  tlia":  regularly  held  g^roup 
sessions  v/ere  followed  tv  individual  sessions 
for  parents  wno  nay  or  r.ay  not  have  been  present 
fcr  t  b.e  :J"rcjp  session,     ^^-'evond  *"nls,   sor.e  parents 
v/or--  ^'"'Ivelv  involved  early  in  the  process,  while 
ot:--:^rs  did  not  participate  until  the  school  year 
v;as  well  under  way.     Our  inability  to  control  this 
pro'^ess  seened  to  pr-    lude  the  possibility  of 
r.ear.inrful  tes""  ir.r  on  a  test-rc*est  basis. 


Raisin^:  Children  Test,  constructed  by  Loevinger, 
>.l*:h  results  as  rer^r-'ed  in  Appendix  O,     The  data 
j'a' h-'^r inr^  process  was  beset  by  rtany  of  the  diffi- 
cul'i'S         be  articlpated  by  the  rather  ur. predict- 
ar  iO  at  -n*^^  dance  tf  the  participants.     For  example, 
Initl'il   *--stinr  was  conducted  during  -^^ctober  and 
!io7e'::ber* ,  wl^h  th^^se  early  testinrs  beinr  our 
t . a S;  1  c  e X p e r i r e n t a  1  r roup,  yet  rr a n v  of  the  early 
par"  ic  ipant  s  were  no  lonrer  ac*"ive  at  the  tiTe  of 
retes*  in^.     '^•thers,  who  ^issed  the  initial  v;eeks 
v;ere  n^^*.    ■  e^s^.ed ,  w^ere  rost  active 
:it  111  rubers  were  present 
::nly  at   the  *  i^^e  ol'  "es^inr  and  retestin^'.  Final- 
ly, so^.'-'  of  the  cases  selected  f^r  the  c^-n' rol 
rroup   (r  ^-cause  th*'-7  w^-re  n-^*    rar""  Iclpan*  s  in  either 
^r^/^  ^  r      K»   *  ^.  1  *  *'  ^  d  'ia  i  '  .  r     I   *^  ^  r  \~       ^     I  v 1  v^^d 

v.l^ii   -  ir     '  e  J  lal  1st  0   \  \       I  a*  ■  nn  *  o  a   xa'  ":'--er;er^- 
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At  ^eri'iance  record::  of  parent    i.;.^  le*  a:.o^''   !r  r-.^  ari^-.y 
r.^Yi-o:    showed  i^hat    :f  ^he  7^3  ^'^ar^^l'^s  rat^-i  ^  this 
'a:1'-''^:t  *  ye  thr"^.:  'i\  -^a^'unrv  I'"''     rar^"r*  "  "^r  ]  ':irer.  .-ur- 
r^r^ics   !'ren  '^77  'zT  *       f'ri:\1I1-r  ass's"*'*!  ^v, 

burdav  classes  ''v:C'  -^r  — ^  I'^es   f^r^^^'  Ocb't^r  M.reup:h 
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X  riri  i  iif 


'I  t  cn  0'^  1 

1 '  V    :  it  ^v/l  (   i  , 


^.  x:-       ted ,    in  i  1 77 
M  :"u    riivln;  .;3*:'d  m^p.-'      T  th^  ac^ivitiec 
irr^^/"        :7  '        ""..^ii'^-'-r  ■iarlru'*  :v~r""pre- 
A'  r     f  "^r  ^Vw/.-r  parent-   (I30  or 

^  i '  /   !j  'i .  •  J    ^  \     n     tj     i    i  L  r  i     o  r  L  h  o  y  c  i"* . 
L   r n  t : 5  J  r  1  n  r  "1^.  1  'i/ '     ; n t?   1  c  1 1  v  i  t  y 
te^LC'i'  r  v/aj   fiirly  v/<^ll  approximated 
•  r  'J  r  s-ri^  .    '1^.  ^   i  n  1  r. ;*  t  r 1 1 .  c  i*  1 1  o r  i  on 


til/    jrj'jzr  yv 


:il   I  -  •  Li.  ri-i  wU:: 

a.,  i  p rr.j  ct 


!  ^lr^^Mt:   /roup    '^^rior.  '   .v*--!' •   '"oridu       i  by  "^.."^  '''Mild 

wlcp".^;rit  '  tilt  'm^  /   'it  ^^ivh  ^'i^  ir  lay  och'^cl  rt^r^t.-.r 

_  M  . ^  a u  1  i  ay .  ■   r.  ■  • 1  n  m  I  f  >  "  i  n  0  h  o t  ^-^  r .     /\  0  c o  rd  i  n     t  o  a t  - 
'i^'^idan"'"^  r  j'jvL    in  P'^^r.aL  K^-rar'    r--^  tlio  ^-ubc^T.- 

r   H'-^nt   t^r  *:ho  Kr.r'^  x -.nal       Han  :ii  oarf'Od  a  total  of 
r-  if'-Tit^.  \  art  icipat<;d  in  there  ^-roap  oej:jion.'  .  Th^"* 
fa<:-    mat.   a^l   Int^  r^o'to'l  paront:;  worv'  invited  t"- 
l' t'-i  1  vlr^riiiy  [.r^-aJ  ;d'  d  tlu^  p-:- Lb  i  ]  i  t  y  ''T  an 
'  r-raanir^-a,   i  r^^"  i-'^torr         I  o  ^'ur^r^-         action  wltM  a  r^r-la- 
alv'-l/   Tlx    i   V  'Vv/i\    an:  ':'^nt-r*nt.     '^-a^h  I'obiool  :>'^*inr 
w  X  ^.   r'^-'lat  i  ."Iv  anl^ia*'-  v/lta       i"^r'^^^\"   ^  T   Intf^r^'/*  ^^z- 
T'!'^         1  b  "a  tv  rarr-i*      '      -  .o.^  l  ^n  1 1 1  /  amdi.  app'^d 
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oh 


'^iiLir'/r;    x:.i  r^y  i.ti'^-ir      '^^r^r,^  fj   ohil  rr-n  v;^^r-  n'^^t 
i-'^lii'^i   :n  [.In-;.     Th-r  C'~n^ori^  ,  ..tru^^ur*^, 

iv^'*r-irr,  J  prl::.ar'^    ;  L.y  p:ir^*nl  neei.'.     t)f  ten ,  th^' 
^:xlu^^    of  villn  wl  i?ly  .ilfferin.j;  needj  'xnd 

cr;l  l^/Ti/,  r.^id-:-   11   l::.f  .'Ttanl  to  pro /Me  individual 
. '   i  c  r i - 1 1  o  w  1  n  r     r  o  u p  rio  o  t  i  n  £ . 

;rr"r  t  '      :it  '  '.'pportunlty  to  participate  in  study 
rr'jup.:  tlx^^i  nurrln-^r  of  :'t'::olon3   for  a  jpooific 

^■Ai'i         K.^:.   :^ur'-;."^4:   .--lort   cou]\'e.^  ontitlpa  "Ar*--  You 
;  1 -n  1       "  W'^i"       'ri  luctO''!  l:;y  a  dij-lrict  eleTieritary 
':■ ,  ir. icT'  at  r.l  ^^r,   uui*in^:  toe  .U'rin^;.     Mnrollriient  Vor 
'  ua       'a\*^-  /va.'   ii".i^^-^i  tj  ,?  J  pai^pritj   to  allow  fni' 
-r^-^;    ir:*vra'.  ti  -a .     -.oth  cour/.-.^   we-^^^^   flllr-a  and 
A-  1'"  \\'  11  r' ".^^iv^^'i  1/  I  h^.'  oaronr..^  w!-  'tttend^d. 
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,11.:-.    ijjpr  jpr'l  :r  -         i  v:i1  i  omuI  1 

•  -nv  i  .rr' ail  ;  :  1 i  i  vant  a^.- i  and  handi- 
t  r  L  :  .  /y  t  ona  of  tn^  firot  year 
p. :  _  '  I  '  r'  I   I   \  ,  "  ics  ?  ^/  I'^  t'-'a^h^r  ^vll  1 

rax'.  J  i         1'  /  ■*    a  'T^'-'^r"  ':ri  a  :  I  v*^ -p-.^ i n*. 
Ln  -  .  rxl^--         J.     ja*''i  I  /     \o  :  reject  DLr^^-C' 

'  '  'ir':'a  -^'^    :^  x.. .  r'    "         -^rva^  i  3a  '  . 
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lurLar  .^at^raay  Jc^vjoi  cla/>ses 
^*    '-a-    ^ -a/lariiri/  aril  -.^a :.r  Ihe  pror,!-air.  .veai'  and  during 
^tr'-    a-  a  ji*-;  a.:::e   ai/l^/  'wLtia  each  '.eac^her  midyear.  (See 
.-rp-a::<  r-i.)      :"a-  /-I'-^ti^a:   r'^-laiiru:  t      thi/.  objective 
^:a''^'^.^:'  wiMa  pr.p^i'tianr   of  te  xcbei'.'   i^ienlified  aj. 

i'j  :'i  J 1  en ar^^^   11^  I*.,  d  be  1  jv;  : 

1'   %\  a'  i  aonrorriaae  ver/^..-  in  jor-ropriat;'^  teacninpc  tech- 
ni  J  g^: -  '  Jf  th^^-  ?5  teacher.^   rated  by  the  :  reject 
I  irect  jr  Jarlna  "aturday  r.cacoi  "it  the  be^^inninR;  of 
ta^   ar.-ra:-:  year,   i4   (^-^rO   v^.^^e   r  ited  ac-   "four'"  or 
a:    V-    on  t^~ii/   fiv^^-p-.int   r>cai^'  v/b/.i-  11  teacher^, 
(^^-t")    ./e  r'e   foand  to  ne  deficient  -.a  thir.  trait. 
Tn-:'  taril'itian  of  aea^ner  ratine.:  rr.ade  darin^^  Saturday 
r-h.Ji  at  tiae  a.nd  of  th^-  y-ar  .aaowed  that  2?/{^S%)  of 
t  ^e  t"ac.neia;  /;er'*?  rated  a.    "four"  or*  above  on  this 
.'?ale  v;nile  only  taree  tt,-  tcher/   (12?)  were  rated  as 
"or:a^^"  or  lcr>  \   jn  thir  trait.     Tha.*  ,  at  the  end  of 
fir/.t  prorra^;  year  ei-^h^  nor'e  teacher/^  v;pr^^'  rated 
a*  :  n  "  ar.  pr'jp  r' L  at *eaoinr  >  ^^-^hniqae:'  d.;r^inr  Hatur- 
la;  .      ">  1    ■^u'lr.  aai  ^ -jen  the  "a       at  the  be^u^nlnr,  of 
'  'i'     ;^-ir.      "h-^   .  u'or.ary         ratiuta'  ^r-id^   iurin;:*  the  mitl- 

\r  'i'  r.^-^  7 1    !  t /n>^A^-a  that   n"'  t»:acher  wa^  ,iu  ired  to 
\  •     i-'i'\2i-'rr.    ai  *  hi.    "'rait   in  '  a  i"*   .-r^tt  ing . 

xr''*   v--:'.>u/   >una.v  i^''     jV  rhil  Ir^-a  \    ne^^d.:   -  '^f  ""he 
'"'t:::''r.    rate  i  dur'inr  -batardav  Jchool  by  t  b.e  '  I'aject 
a'         tnl/  trait,  nine   (r''-)   w^-re   f  ani  i  '  be 
■a:*     /    ^  h'''  t  ''.'innin'"  '^f  tf:C'  rrot'raiii  v^'^ar  but 
an-       \ic^>    A   r^'  ,!ud.-"U  t  if-'ficLent  on  th"./ 

it  t:,p  ■  n1        *       r  a  .rrta.  y^  ar,  a  d^-.^c  r^^^a '.o  I 
♦  ^  ;  .      !'h''   ratla"a'>  :\  ui*^    nrinr  uan*-  vi    It..  />hovv  ^d 
alv   on*    t*.a''^'a'   ^ ''i "  i   .vi.     ;  j  b:'»d  '      r^*    d'  f]cler:t 


« 


^6 


r^iTii^r.'   ( ?     )   .vv  ro  r  '.it  e  <        h  ro  e  "  or  beinv.  on  thi/. 


1  <r: 


r  Mo 


In  .*'[turJ:i,;  Jchv)ol  '-I'/.tM'v  it  inn.:  'it 
1  '  '  >:  1  V  it  !    n  .      i'l).     r  ii  ill  t'l'Mlf^ 


I/.   '*thrO';"  or   ^      /  on  tfil  s 


^ '    ^  )  .        J  L'-aot  "I*  wa/  r_ite  i         .iL-fioient    In  t[iI/> 


1  ^a^h^^rr  ^^r:-  rate  1  ar.  achle«/in^,  f^^vvw*  ^aan  7^j% 

ji'  Ine  ta.      OL  .^,a  Gt :  vc'r>   .lurin-^  tiif"  ^'.t^urda.v  Scb.ool  oe^- 
.  i  ^n  //n^an  a:  .:erVed  r\v  t'lo  }  r:. jeot  Parectai^  at   t^v^  be- 
r'^r.niufl  of  *:he  pr*?'^rar.  yar.     At  tbiO  end  .^f  tbio  program 


y  a  r'  5   j  n  1  y  f  - :  u  r  ^  -"^  a  c  h  e : 
flcient,   a  lecr  jar>^.-   of  1-3  t-.:--.  ch'^r::    (^0'^).      )nlv  two 
t -•anri'-^rr.   (      )  v;^r'^^   rat»''d  'i.--   reinr  'i-rici-nt  durinf  t 
Til  i  ;e  111'  horie  viz  It  . 


ti:,^.>   :n.ii''*at<'  *  Ma^    wriile  at  ^  a-  ^  ^-rinnln^ 


f  :'^:\->.       ar   .  r  proj'^ct  f,^^  ^  ^-a"^  l^-n  fron  oa^^^-^o  irth  to 

^  r"j  tnan     ne-half  jf  t}ie  toachero  vjei'e  jud,-y-d  t     L'e  de- 
I'jl-r/    ' '1  the  't-jDr   of  t^e  Teacher-  'iatiru:  .".cal'j  ,  at  the 
nd     f  th"    v^*-:    riO/>t   Jl'"t'  ^  .'o  '^eache:',;  juJrei  t<,^  be  de- 
Teler.t   .aaj/,^  i  tnat  they  nad  jhar:-':d  >: jf f icl^r.^  iv  so  'a^ 
J  r  -  r  it  '  ]  a.    i.-iri,-  aopropriate  -  *    c:        jc.-:  . 


1 1'^ 


et   *-he  ?riteria, 
tnat   for  the 
tiin^-n-.   of  tv^:/  object  L/^  by  ^^v 


t  aat  n  _>t  ^  very  ^ e  a  jh " 
7   'J  i  :  .,o .     it    !/>   '  h'jur,; 


f  ^"h-  teach  :ny  /t^rr  r'_  , 
.V.''   :'un  ir'.  I  :a'^r*c^'n''  a^hi' 


//a  L  M 


1^.-   'i  r^^-alic":!?  vxr*:^?^  at  ion, 
it  *'/iv  .'^_^rv*'  'i.-   H  il 
*r'-''i,  Lr.riv  oro.^r*^*.  ■  ^.^aebi 


Voduct  Objective  Tw- 


i'hi'  1  Pai-er/. -Child  harly  I:  iucat  ion  "^pacner  w: 
able  to  C'"rr''Ct  ly  Identify  learnlnr  pr-jbiL-ar  du^ 
•  o  'jT.ot  1  jn  il  di J urbane e ,   learnlnr  dlsabllltl^c, 

'~  rlent  1  al  deprivation,  rhyslcai  riindlcaps,  and 
nefital  regard  it  ion  ^a  *       laGlr.  of  cb^ervati'n  : 


pup  i 


]  1 


t  n-j   le'i  ^an  !  n, 


a'  1  u;.  i::vld* 


h^^ 


.-^orrect   1  de-nt^l  f  ie 1 1  on  will  be  df^-nons^  rat<*^d  ty  * 
accuracy  of  t(he  ir  r-e  f^-^rrals  as  J  udr'^d  by  -  "^'^  Con-- 
0  u  1 1  a  n  t  C  r  e  c  1 H 1 1  s  ^  a-.   f  o  r  ^  the  }  i  a  n  d  1  c  a  p  p  e  d  . 
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17 


initial  1  iijni i f  i  j 1 :  n        lear'nlfir  rroblf,*-;.:  wtH 


hv   ?':::oult -irv       oo  i  "j.!! for  t,he  liandl- 

lI:.   '.r.  rui::^^  enterin;'  the  I CEE  Pro- 

;-r'r    'ind  roc '""^^neride  J  far^ricr  iii^rr^ic  ao  rieodt-'d. 
J^bct-quent  roferra  ^  s  wc-r*^  ^^rid-j  by   -'ea  ;here  based  on 
t  heir    b  3  e  I '  v  a  t  i  c :  u     r;  a  v;  o  r  k  v;  1  h  t  b     c  i  i  i  1  d  r  e  n  a  r  d 
1  Ti  1  r  c  a  r*  e  i » t 


Vh-- 


jTi  ul^ariL  .  r-'j  nave  r^^r-^Tbed  ^  he  roii'..w- 

r:  re^ceJ^  t:  ?  ^-a^her  accura:v  in  ref'-.-rrals : 


n  i i  n D 1 J  ^  b  1  -  '1  -  ?h L  r  o 


otaff  referred 


nlidren  3e-=^n  ir.  Ja*_'jrday  Tcbori   :r  for  hon^.e  visits 
the  rroje:!^  c-'*" noult-anr  3  a.^  behaviors  or  ore- 


Ler:  a  r'^  a  nee  '.varrarr.e  'i 


ih  referral 


l-r  3una  aa^^i 


>ri  Qni Idren  referred  was  reviewed  by  a 
'^lniru'\  or  '  v:o  ec.sil^ants  Ir:  :^Gst   instances  v/ith 
a  total  31   3b  referrals  i.einr  handl-d  a^  least  in 
r:  irt   cy  tn-^  l^-arnin::  disabil!  t  i-je  censultant  .  Of 
"nis  nu'  oer  tv;:-  referrals  v;ere  inarpi'^'T  riate,  thus 
ind:  ja*  inr  a  9';     accuracy  of  re-f  "  /       by  s^af  f 
rer/ onnel . 


)  L'\ctl  :nally  Hanaic  gpped  -  -jn^"^  >  f  the  important 
produ:^  objectives  in  this  project  was  the  devel- 
.p-^en'    of  sKill  arii  expertise  by  teachers  as  re- 
c;\rdc  1 1-r/ i  f  ic a*  i  on    -f  children  v;ith  special  learn- 
'r.  *  "~r:t^ie:.::  re^a^ed  to  er-^olional  handicaps.  Equal- 
ly ir.portant  was  the  extent  to  which  teachers  util- 
ize i  the  consultation  tir.e  of  th^   consultant  or 
sp^' J  "  *jil  is"  s  within  th^^  L.^b.  conconent. 

-  3ccrdlnrly,  :  revisions  v:e^re  established  for  eacn 
teacher  -o  record  various  obrervaticns  pertaining 

o  classrocr.  behavi^-r  of  the  cbiild  alonr  with  re^j- 
uljr  oppt  r  *  unit  ^!  ^n:  fcr  Ci^ns  ul+ at  i or  with  the  speci- 


These  r^Tular  occ  srt  ani  t  i^-s  for 


;ul  ta- 


tl:n  w-^r'-^  rrovided  a^    the  Curr:culirr.  Center  on 
.V  dr.es  lay  aftern' -^.n  sind  Thursday  "-.oiTiinr.     ■  eysnd 
thi';,  tner^_'  ^^ere  also  oppor*  .ini 1 1  es  for  consulta- 

i       :n  a  V  ornate  .:a^urJays  wnen  specialists  rotated 
t  iit^'  u  an  each  s:r:0'.l  sr-ttin.^  or  ^n  various  other  Cat- 
urdayr  when  the  E.         consultant  was  availa^l*^  'b:r 
clas.sroor-.     bservaticns  .     In  all,  there  v:-  re  six 


i--du^'-d  :and 


a  c  n 


,n  wn^'oi 


al  unsjhe  i  il^.^n)  opport  un  1 1  j  ^-s 
sr*'cl'ais\s  -ni  ^'-i-hln^  sMff  --irht 


u  I  ly    o  r.f   irri'  i  ry   •  n'  r- 
lati-nsrjip  establlsn^  1  t  ^  two* 


T'xos-  w  .rh  .li''  re- 
^ichl  n^  St  af  f  and 
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Ji"  c  ! 1 1  '  t  .n^     In  rvliit  1  c  riship  ,   the  r'lore 
:  ri^^vr:.                    : i  teacher  requ^stln^r^  the 

'1.^  ^ t:-L'       .^"^ial  iz  *  r .  ,-ard  irr^  a  pari  1  cul  ar 
riilJ  or       I 'ii't  :  cal'ii'  r.r':L^  ih-^-re  wtT^^  rui'iirrt ni.i 


nervation  ^-^■f  child 


^h"  t.'  .:;:e!'  rv.:jr  :lr.;  hlc 

a  A"ir-j::er.o         *:  problem*  a:^'.  er  neetinr  v;ith 
tn-   child'.-:  care.-r  .  a  resul*  ,   the  question  of 

i-jur-iry  T  r'-t-  rr.il  was  lyip::ssiLle  to  .1ud^:e  in  a 
I  .:'C^  z^:.^e  a:,  i  v'r'  iilly  teyrrid        in  a  statistic 


.^r--^  :t  Tii.-ht  be  felt 
.  ea c  n*'- r  ;  ud^^rie nt  s 

•  L-*:r    iKj  0X1",!:. 1   In  li^-ti"         their  us^  of  the 
::jrsery    "'-h    ,i  ;.a;u-*"er:;   Ratin,-  .^?al^^,   it^was  the 
:  jnsui:  a^v.  '  J   .L,;  •  I't  Ivl'  '  ; >  r^'view  the  cases  v/ith 
i".-;  rnzt:n.^:s  an:         iiscuss   certain  cases  v^ith  the 

*  ea?h  jr:: ,  :tl't  ^^rv.'aras  remaps  even  callin.^  at  ten- 

^  1  "00  ^o  on  ';:co:*i'"nal  cas*^,  wh^-re  the  child's  rat- 
*o;  v.'os  I'.v;  to^  no  kno:vn  referr:^!  had  been  riade. 
'.his  situation  h:   olirhts  our  s>.ojective  irnpressicn: 

e  0 : ' ^1  w a r /  o f  no  i n s ^ a c e  in  ' v n i ^h  a  teacher  re- 
ferral tj  our  staff  v;as  inapprc  r  riaC^.     Such  errors 
as  :',ay  have  r  ?  curred  were  concei  vo'-  ly  errors  of 
^;"tissicn  rattier  than  corrirriissi'^n ,  uso  illy  being  in- 

" a n c o s  1  n  v; hie n  lack  of  r r o s s  1  y  deviant  behavior 
f:o'vr-:i  of  attentjori  ;o   other  problens . 

^)  "ertal  ly  Retarded  -  R'_*'?rral  of  pupils  suspected 
of  lov/  intellectual  functioning  or  ^;ental  retarda- 
ti:^n  v/as  o.ade  cn  the  basis  of  test  scores  received 
on  the  prelininary  screer^in,^  battery.  Children 
wh:r.  teachers  load  been  unable  to  test  on  the  Slosson 
Intelljrence  Test  as  v/ell  as  those  obtainlnr  1.^. 
/cores  of  35  or  bel^w  v;ere  referred  to  the  Psychol- 


r, 

•-^ical  r 

xa-iine 

r  ft 

r  e 

val  >it I on .     In  some  cases , 

uplls  s 

c  :.r  in." 

in 

"he 

low  nlnet 1 es  were  re f erred 

-  veri^ 

y  ^  he  ' 

a  c  0  u 

rac 

y  of  t h^  ne n t a 1  age  score  ob - 

iln-d  V 

ri ^  s 

s  J  n 

Tnt^llir-ence  Test. 

'C  1 

e  c  t  i  t' ■ 

t\or'''C 

r  th'^'Se 

ParL'n 

t- 

il  1 

Early  nducation  pup  I ] s  iden- 

fi-J 

rourh 

n  er 

diarnos  tic  procedure  s  as 

na 

7 in.: 

"irnin  " 

h  ^  ^- 

due  *o  er.oti-^nal  disturb- 

in 

,  1^-a- 

hvrs 

v;i 

11  carry  out  prescript 1 ons 

r.divi  i  . 

•ili/ed 

'na  * 

eri 

a  Is  and/or^  J  eachinp;  t  ech- 

nl 

quvs  ) 

-ni^^  ;  y 

•  h^ 

noultor  '    rpeoi  ilists   for  the 

* '  a 

n ll  : '1  r ^ 

r.ro  i 

sys*^''*'a'  \ 'I  s^^rva' 1 :  n:*» ,   ^  ne 

op 

^:ci-.ll:: 

o.in-  wri^'th^'T        not  each  teach 

er 

1  -  fol 

^.   '^//l  .0;' 

*  he 

esorlpti^^'ns  .  - 
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P'ir^:^n' --Chii  i  /r-.rly  Eduj-^'.  1 " M;a?nero  will  establish 
po:7itlve  reia^'     -:nirG  vr'th  parenl3  in  r^aturday 
3ch3ol  and        c   .eachin.'^.     Teachers  will  do  this  by 
shi^v/ir.-^  '^hat  ^hey  r^^-^sp^rct  parents '   competencies  in 
t','achin:"  chiJdren.     This  will  Le  systematically 

nl OF'"-  i  bv     ne  Fr't  j  ec  t  Direc  t  or ,  ard  per  lodi  cal  ly 
ty  ole^^.cr^.tarv  rrincirals  and  parents. 


n    •  -  1 

uat Ion 

t' '/     r  ' 

Da  t  -i 

v;ere  c 

/ 

de3   of  :r.i 

*:rac  t  inr 

wiin 

parent 

3  darinr 

Z'^:'  ur  iay  r.?u 

0  ?  1   c:  1  a  3  S  t-  3 

at  the  bepin- 

ni  nr 

and  '^r 

d*or  •  ne 

r~  y  ■>    <-V>^<r-r      -  T  .-i 

one  or  no re 

i  yoar. 

^^  Appendix  F-1 

Tnc- 

3  :al-?3 

r-^-l:^*:  inr 

^      ^  ^ii3  cbje 

iv^'  ai^e  r1 

ten  below. 

\  \i'-r  w  L 

*  h  *^h'  r- 

-  3  J  "  r  : 

1)  r-^::z-2*    ly  carent    o  :'"r  v  v  enoiv3  :     ^vlden*    versus  not 
evident  -    Jf  th-  ?^  learners  ra^ '--d  iurin^^  Gaturday 
"::hool  ty  the  TroJ^.-ct  CireMor  .an.  this  trait,  jeven 
(:^S%)  .;ere  f'aand  to  Ll-  deficient   at  the  berinning 
of  the  year  tut   only  two  (8^)  v/ere  Judged  to  be  defi- 
cient :n  *h-_'lr  -'^videnc-;  zV  resp^-ct  for  parent  croupe- 
ter!civ;3         th-  en;   ''f  :  ne  pro.:-rar.  y^ar.     The  ralinr.- 
r:a  1'.^   i^r-lTi-  '  h-  ,-prln;  h^rrio  visit  r^hov/ed  that  o^y 
tw^  tea::r.er3  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in  Xhis 

tra*.t  in  tha*  ;:ettin:^. 

)  Relat  i  or.snip  witn  par'-nt3:     lositive  versus  negative  - 
El~^ht   (3 ^"5)  of  tne  ?5  t^^achers  rated  on  this  -five- 
point  scale  Iri  Saturday  3chool  observations  at  the 
rc^innin^:  :'f  *:he  rrorrat  year  v/ere  Judred  to  deficient* 
A I  t  h^~'  '  •  n  i     f  t  h     y  -  ai^  : . "  //^  v^.-r  ,     n  ly  two  t  e  ac  he  r s 
'^^")  wor--    f  - ^nd  d^-^-'^.c  j '^-nt  in  their  relationships  with 
rar'^^^nt3.     Tn-"/  ra'  irir-^  r.ade  darin^  the  sprinr  hone 
vl3i'    3:  t'tri"^   OTily  ^n^'-  t~-a"*hcr  was  rat-d  ao  beinf 

le  fi  :  ten*    i  n  *  a  : .    trai  t   :n  t  h3 1   o*'^  *  t  i  nr  . 

hvalu-T  I  :   r.  r  v  I  rl  n  v :  p'^  Is  * 


.        il/trl  3""'*>a"*'      "l-^r.-'at  ary  rr'Ir.cipals  v/e!'-*  asked 

x/'-lr*    'r.  -Vtl.a^l:.'  *  h  ' :7f='  usin-'  *  he  teacher 
r"'*!r."  r  :^y  r  tr*  r   '  !'   1*    'Tni*   were  aprropriate 

*  _         1  r*  U3'  .     All         *  n^^  pT'inclr^^ls  responded,  thirtee-n 
hy  w^iy  of  ^  '^.r.  rr  3 ,   an  1  f^'ur  by  asi^^-  c':^rtior:3  of  '.he 

*  <  y  -    '  ' ^  ' '       '  t  *  '  *  i   A  *  '        - >-  -"^ »  *  r  ^     '  V* '"^  r  r "!  r  r  I  r  a  1  r. 
:ni!"at":  *  a-  v    I'l  :  /    t-     .   M.^y  :i  :     auequ  it  e  l.a3is  for 
^"'Valua*!   n,   *  h'.   r'^-:--j !  n"*  ^r  fir-^^en  bared  the  !     co'^:nents  on 
r.ar  ^-nt   f^^-at^acK  lu         :   i^r.  tc   ^-r  in  lieu  of  t,he!  r  own 
nbs^-rvat  i'-n3. .      Prin^iralo'   conn^-^n^  s  a^-out  *  he  teachers  and 
•he!r^  rvl'Mon3hir    wi  *     r^^r-rrr  wr-p-  ^'^eneral  i  r.  nature. 


L 


''10 


resp  ilitie^ 

will  Le  5  1  ar:  t  /rc^- 
".eans  of  asot-sir.^-rr. 


hii  tcjii  Irivl^^'-i  c-noour»arecl  to 

,  -  .        :  *  h        7i  5  !  1  o  witii 

\\:Z  a  r.-^.t  dihp  r  a  Jni  ni  n  tnat  1  vo 

fi^-  ^-ijorl^v  '"'r  Mien  fr^'^^i  ej:- 

'i.  H»-o.  "jri^MiftM  ions 

:i  pr Ti.  '  Lr:  air~^  better 
next  year . 


.  ."i:  u:-]ay 


now  r-^M:. 


>;1 1  n  paro:.' 


1:   '.o'^'.-.^c  rar^-ri*  evaluation 
vriin  aj:.t:c*3    :r  ^ho*  pro-tran, 

i.  y   \r.-  vjtl'ir  !*?rn  was  to 

vlL.lt  i:./  fr:  '  parents  that 

r-v-  ^  r.-^  :     .  -r--,   and  -ain 
n  ^v'i-^'.er  j  rr.r.  o'.  enc  e  arid  r^^lat  lonship 

-ir^  ./-^^^       v-^^n  ro  all  parents 
c  !  V'  ?'    yc  a:' ,     1  :h  f  areiit  s   of  4  Ji- 


'I'ne  "^aj 

'     TO    '  * 

J-    J!.  » 

heir  cn i 1  i ' 3  re la- 

3 

O    ^  - 

ve  or  very  positive 

-  -  > 

t  r  *^ 

ir  ^ 

n  i  1 J  * 

ie  :  .orv 

than 

average  progress  in 

* "  r  a 

.  rii 

tha^ 

T'* *   r  ^  % 

aver 

a       ef for':  v/as  made 

t  c  ^.e  c  t 

1  r  c 

and 

that  th^-^y  would 

e  ly 

r  *^ '  0 

A.        .  »  »  ^ 

V  ^ r  a  IT. 

her  parents  of  four 

ye-r  ' - 

-1  :  t 

of  the  rarents 

;  "  r  a  r.  L 

'.a  h"- 

--y  :n  v.orkinr  with 

^nelr  2:.lidr3n  to  a  roci  3r  rr^-at  extent,  and  seventy- 
six  per  cent   fsand  the  weekly  iior-  A'^tivi^y  filler  to  be 
::aite  or  verv   is^-f al  . 


;  s:^'.ev;hat  ^;ues t i^not  le  'whethiOr  the  iters  of  the 
directly  assess  tine  obj  ec  1 1  ve  ,  vl  s  ,   to  v/hat 


; X t e n u  do  teachers  r e s d e c t  the  c oroD e t e n c i e 


parents , 


tne  ^nstrur^no  wi 
teacners ,  l--;fo:^e  us^ 
n^   i^ut  t  ,   oowc  V'-r  ,  t 
r';spondinr     c  tn^:-  pi 
L  / i  1 1 vely . 


be  r-vised^with  the  aid  of  the  PCEE 

5  ^   i~ p^^.  - o n '1  r r o  ^     t   V 0^ a ^ .     The i' e  is 
ho'_     he  vas  t  maj  o-ri  t  y  of  parents 
1  ^ insti'urx-nt  view  the  prorran  very 


;t  lective 


..ee/.iy  :ior.e  /vctavi  ty  i  acK 


c  c*nn  I'^Tien t  t  he 


^  h  0  o  1   ( '12  d  c  3  c  r  i  t  e  'i* 

)  w1  11  be  developed 


^.ns*:  rue  t^  cn  -^iven  ir.  .  o^ura^y 
ir:  the  z*:'iC'7  j     iv:  t  :    .  ccnpon^ 
ty  "-.he  Project  Dlr'-ct"r,  .  ar-'-'iit-Chl  1  i  Early  Educa- 
tion teachers,  rpeoia^llstc  for  t  .oe  Handicapped,  and 

Pro  J  ec  t  h  \  ssenl  r.at :  r .       h*-   :  ontcnt  validity  of 
'  n-'.'C   ^'.a*  er  i-O  ^s     '    '    :      'a^l  d 
3  w^'li   -iS  tv  t^*'0  :h'^ 


.  -1.  :i  ^  -L  o  ^ 

^  4 


t;;  ^^n  -  "trly  oh^  Idhood 
rs'  r^-nor'^s  based  on  the 


m'^'ss  Hnd  :-aLlil\y  ^f  th^se  -;3^er!ols 
papi IS . 


ERJC 


\  iV.i 


v 


7  w-r  r  i  ^  /  -  F  0  u  r   (  ^  \-  " ) 

(  )  foun  i  / 
:riilartMi.     At  \a 


Sequence  'Jhart 


•  if^ier'   r  '^^ri'i  th-  /kill  out- 

1:  i  [.I  'inri :  r:     i     i  r'  proj.T  ii'; ;  21 
.  '    .pr'ro5_  ri 'At,e      •  Wv^ir 
th^''  .^'iTr  .'"i^'Clel   rr^'Hi  the 
//ill       vf' 1  .p":-nl  the  rio/t  critical 


/Kills   that  w^r     to  i^e     /ilu"ae:i  f :  r'  eacn  chili  and 
/ur.riari zed  Intj  an  -.n  i  v::"  t^i^^  :^'ar  evaluation  re- 
cjrr   f'^r  Kinder,  irt'-n       'xca<:'ri*.      (/"^-^  App^n-iix  V.) 
Tn*    r'ernair: inr   '/.111.,    m^i  b^^aav'iwr'    'ontlni^M         .  oi^y^ 
a.    a  ^Mli-   f'j:'  t  "  ---u"'  i/ i  ^!ia  !  r:/* . 


i!  u  1  . 


,  1 ' 


-4  J 


.  r  i  t 

:i- '   n  ir.h'  :•  » . 

i:i  i   .  'r    .i"e   /e  lu^-n 
an  J  per  J'  nt  • 


1  :*      ;i  '   I       h-navl  ^r*    i:/l  /,ki  11 
.   .  K  :  1  i   *    v-^ig:  '  .-nt  .1/ 

'n    //^      TP....!.'  r-*    i   o'ich  'kill 

r>_i/*"r^/.     /e^'   Appi^naix  Vi  Tor 
'f  pi:]],     f'tiinint"  ^^ach  of 
:    j  'P      !  r".  1 1".-'  uur  in  '  tne 


Vh*:    ?r:.  '/ct  Dir^-ctor  1 
aut  line  /  ,   a/  n-/-/'  i^^  i , 
e  X  n  "■■  X*  i  *  n     /  ^   ^  o  a  t   L .  ^  t 
Ihi/   I'ir/t:  drafa    ;f  a 
ana  farther  rjvi  •  d  \. 
:teviev;  f  jr  c  /^nterit  vail 
jat  1  :^n    •j_-ci  all  /t   wi  11 


:   c  A:a'-"»nt  1,/  revising  the  skill 
1  i  -^a'  ra'Unr  appropriate  learning 
,  a  L  ;  ^       /taff,  to  each  skill, 
^ra- i  culu".    -^Ide  will  Le  used 
a.'  tn'^^  /-^^i^ni  project  year, 
ity  ly  an  early  chilihood  edu- 
/:  i  le  aur'ln-'  tae  spring  or 


r-v  ^ 


ct  I  ve 


,  ja   .  ar-'Tit  -  a.  ^  .i  .     .  : 

\  i_^r.  i  jT.  least   ow  >  I  n     r  /* 


.  a  ' 


1  :^  o 


,l-,n  t-acner  will 
/e  /  /^  1  sns  oe r 


"tllls^    aj.  pr \ r  al 'it '    //  *  iva'^iaaal  techniques 
\\  V  '  ri  vi  r-ar/aaS.  a  I  ^  /    :1  '  ii;ar:ta'^l  and  nan- 

■\  c  car  ::te  1  ;   i  J^'-at :'  /  aa  \  w  :       /:i  t  H  p-jp  1  1  s 
wh  .  :\'iJ'^'   1'.-  xrTi :  nf;  ;,r')-l"^^   a:  -  ta  emotional 
list  u:'b  j.ncc  ,   ^-^  ^  rail  a  '   ^1   at  I  11  ties  ,  i  ays  i  cal 
aandicaps,   l^v;  :  nt e  1  ^ -"^ c*.  ual  funct ionin?^,,  and 
r.ental  r'-'^tarala'  1  n. 


ERiO 


er 
est 


I'  '''/.:^^  .^-r*--:a^  a   1,    i      ^    .  T;.  ^T*-week   (20  h.-^urs  p 
A'/f        :        ^  ^vLs^'  ta^'.-i-a/   !"  a*  *-^.:jj.ncrs  inciuJ<^J:  t 
ii:  '    1   *  i  I*  '   a,  />/   r^lns,   i^a  )  i  rit^  rpre  t  at  1  jn ;  use  of 
f  r-  '     *    la/tr-  T.erit      ir.  i  ^"i*  l^is  Torrn/ ;   currlcul  arn  out- 
'  i        r  '       }     a^'  '    't'^r'*  /  -  !'     /.I  11    i*^  vt^  lop'-aen*  ;  content 
a         \:\a'\  \  it'  :'lau>;  ue ve i<^p:!.^-.at 

1  ,.r./  'i  ^  -ill'  :  r  * a'-^h'  V  tn  i  parent  u/f*;  vid-Mi 
t  .wT*  .  :    ir.ti,   .a'li     :    anJ  a/^M^^  t  ^--.ijhiinr,;   an  i  wn'k- 

In^:  a-:  eartr  •  rs  wit  a  rar'ait*.         tff  Hpe  ci  al  1  s.t  s  and 
th/^  ir^oj-ct  :ir«^-;t   v  .i.  /arnf-d  -i'ijor  re  spons  i   1  1 1 1  y  for 
prcvldin^^  teacher-  [a''    ^  rvi/'^   an  i   ins^ervice  training. 


"'J.'   ii-JaP.',    lew   i  Mt  o  lie *  U i 

-til     1  .a 

^  V  _     ^  .  i » ■  _  i  V  ^  ,        ..J    k    >  -I-  >'  ^  1 . ,<    A  ,  1           1  -  y  ^ 

i  *     J      i.     '  ^ 

ar' 

1         a/    T' J  1  : 

1        '\  A^-'V  ^  .    -     Irit   r'p at  1-  !n  ar. 

M 

> 

A  ^  1             - 1 :  ,    1  :'  .  *     ^  t    ' !  v.i  1  ;  it  >r  . 

,    .  V  r.N-- r       -       la'-riC.>lr.^-  .^-arril 

a     .1  a 

> 

I' .   *-*ary      i.' vl  ?  \  ,   ^cn/     1  ant  / 

~* :  r^^af"**.*        .   **'ar""    1.   v-;n'»-     '  ^" 

*' .';^ry:lri  J  Alt'-   t-  ^        :rnLn^:  L  L*  a 

:  n. 

yar'y   la.^-vi-h;   "/.^rviir.^  Wl^n  t- 

y  i  v; 

x^ '  ^      -  ^  . 

:  r.   Allan  Yat   r ,   ":n/ a  It  ant  P.yv 

^'.a  .1^/1 

A  a  T  ►  ^ 

In.^  .*J1' n  the   hr.^tl^^aliy  yirtur 

y  i  1: :  c*  y  n  a  J  r  r ,  C  a  rn'  u  1 1  an  t  I-   y  ^\  a 

1  ori  r  t 

r  t 10   ;j ^  k  1  n a^ r^'art'^^n  teacher c  Ir 

a  t 

1^ i '/ •  /   of*  t  a ^; r _  n r v  1  c c 3 i o n r  , 

toar   ( 1 

t  n  I-  -  i  y :  a  r       /   1  .  n  ^  ,   an  ;  16   {  a  0  ?  ) 

X 1 1  '^j'  a  \ 

i   *  v; 

.n     T' ie i'  to  crc'vide  for  continuous 

t  '      K  1 

:  a  r r     f  • a  c  r i  c  nil']      '  a  b  g   an  hi.' 

^* '  *"         ^    it             Tr  u r     a       v*"-*    i  '^j  */  i 

J "  a  ^ 

"  L'^  X  t  n  '^i  1  n  r  the  P  a  re  n  t  —  C  n  i  1     F  a  r  1  v 

*  J'  ^  ^    /  -*  ^  -J    -J, ,  -  ^  -p   ^    ♦  f     .  q  ^    r*  p.  n    M  '  t  '  '"1  ^ 

-XI.  >^     .^^11  iwi.                                          t^'^JiiJ.^\_/0'i^  i  » 

r    rv  if. 

,>  ' 

;  An^    12-1^  .     Participant3  inclu''ica 

.;?  n,- 

a^r.farton  taachor/   f incluJin.'  ta*^ 

•         U  i 

ly  a 1 1  e n  le  a  on  1  y     ro  1  n / e  rv  i  c 

a  ^  y 

cat^ic  Kinaar:-'"art^P  t**ac'"'^^rj  l'^  *■*' 

. .^ry^  ar 

V  r  r' . 

r          -J  ^ 

ir  elementary  aon/altantr,   ana  t 

a'-?   ^ :  '  v 

iiaa^. 

'  l';:':entary  t^aiiano^  .      The  z^:\,^>j\  ^ 

•.■xpfsn:*e   -^f  p'j  rt  1  tip  -it  1  '.n       r       r  t !' 

inil^atlri-       '        1  ^\  '"'^nt    .1'  '  ^ --^ 

y»  ai'''r'talr    t^i*  ta*-  ir*.^^'^ 
*  '  /~   i  n  '  * '-  J  ^>   .  ^  1  r*-'  c  t   r'  J 
:  ''KK  "-'i^a-lnr  /t  ifi'. 
a'  nt  ary  /'aa-_>^.  1.    w-r'^  al 
ve  ral   a  f  th""':  I    '  '.a  '  • 
*  aa  '\  \  ^     Ta'    r  r*!  *  i 
:  l-nt  it:  \  X   :  a.   'iu  \  -  tt' 


t! 


ERLC 


-  1  1    ^'  ril  j.i  \  *.  r.  -   :         r;  i  p  -  ^  '      '    ■!      x ,   ;   .r'*  "it 

J  vai'.iit:  ion  ,   *:Ocic:i-  r  *  /  ilu'it  1  c  ri ,        i  pr     r  i^^.^r^lr- 

^.icipr-it:: .  VCl'.?.  t'l' -icm- r.'  li.c"Kv,^.i  L^x^jf.  .v.Ild  Individ- 
Adlly  with  tne  kinaerrart -n  t^^'jc^i^-jv  wr:i    A'ojid  receive 

in  Uept  eir.be    .  r^rpor-r.'   .v  the  participantr. 

e  /  1^  alL^d  tM^  in^^^~' :'vl  CP    ^'  ril.^!.!/   /aiaallo  and  ^p- 


In     dr:,mjLr'j  ,   'ill  a  '  n  j-r%-  xrt^-n  t  x 


'^A\r'  U-d  the 


.    '     dj0  3^  L7'- 


..a  ;n  rarent-iJnii  : 


'''e  1  n  r o  r Cb-  ::-e ^'i  ^  .  i , 

.  'jnoul  .     The  ?r  ^  /e 

tnroa      ob j-,. ^'Vit  1  .n.' 


.1      i'^  !' 


i\  /  1  ;rl:-i  "  "  \\  ur  lav 
:1 1  i   cj^^t  f  r:  ilri'^ 


"-irtvlnr  'n 


' n *    '  nl 


uzl:i  were  collected  on  It^rnc  relatl:;,:  tj  thl.>  objective 
bv  tne     reject  LLi'-^-^Kor    xarlnr  .hi\  ir_ri7  ._'cbool  cla.'nej 
it   ^  '      \  --Inninr    ui  i  end    jf  ^t^^  ^  r  r'     r  r\  v^-ar  an  *  dur- 
ing    nc    ,r  n-^^re  h:,r/^  v.:l\c  wltn  e'-'-^n  S  acfi^^^r  mid 


ee  Mppendix  r -1 )     Th^.^   r'atlng  .:?ale.^.  relatin: 


,V  e  a  r  .      (  " 

to  t  a .  '    objective,   t'^-^tn^-r  wl^h  th^^  r  i"''P^^'^' ' '-'H-  of 

^e:ien.rc   Ldentild-:   i     id'^^nt  'ra^^i  a  "thr'^'^'* 
'  J  e.a*. )   are  li/t*"-a  r^elow : 


^       ^^'^a  jt  rat  e  J  a^  p  r  _-p  ri  at e  t   ac : il ^ AJ ' 
r-areritc:     e  f  !'e ct  1  vp Iv  ~ 


teacnerr^  rat-  i  r  y  *  ^  <• 

lay  /  :^h ?  .  1  a',  t -i  r 

'    '''^ )  were   i  aar^  i  t  .  b 


.  .Inpf  f-et :  vv  ly  -     f  ^dv 
""'■^,e  1^    lar'nr  :baMir- 

rilnL      /  t'  '    [r^'^ra::.  y^'ar,  ir 
'  d'-riei.^nt    In  -ffec^  iv^^lv 


i^e\c  "i.:t  rat  in  -  'a'  pr  ^  r  n !  at^^-  tr.   r^b; '  r.     ^  ^  ■  -"'^^in  ^la^'^/   t ' ) 
.■arent.:.  '  'b  <;  ]  at- 1  r  ri    ob  •^•'^'^h*      r'bln;'.'  rai^-  lar- 

.ntj;  batariay  Jch  ''r  tb-  ''Ti^  pT  "  -  V'^ar  r^i  w^'d  that 
)niy  three  te^aeh'-r^    (1.^")  \         "ti.r^^-''*  r 


le.a:    on  tni  "   trait  .     Tn  ^  ^  ,   'i^   t  h-'   "^i  i     V  tn^  fir/* 

^ro.:ror.  ye^r  nln-    r.         t^^a'a-r-  w-  v>  r'd  *m   a/  "bb'-e- 

t  1  vr  l^y     I'-'-re".  . '  r^at.  ;  n      a  :  r  a  i  I  r      *"i  aUir  t'^bnlai''^ 

t'    r  ;r*eat/  tnm   na  i  i  >  •  r.   '        _a-'  ^"n^-  i^^--     r^n  Ir;^- 

'b  tb^    y-:ir.      :b'"'      i-w      ,    .b  r^itai'  a  i-    i   -In'  '  :v' 

/L  rl  r.r  n'         ;  *  •  '  '               i   '  n  e*      •  i  ;   *  ■    a  -e*  ;  .  wav' 

,1  i  it""  i  ^     b  '    !•  r !  ' '  -  ^  '      I'   '  n  *      ^        •  \'    \  '\        -   '  ^  :  n 


ERIC 


^  rv  in/ 1  r»ucl  i ''■n  ^-^Ivon  in 


:1 1-'^   '  I  J   I'i-  Lit  '.i  t  t 
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-vi.ir.j'^  In  -^-ILy  Jtruct  Jre   -  Of  the   11  pupil.; 
-nltl^lly  r_it.-1  it.-   "two"  or  lo3o  on  thi/.  trait,  four 
.  r-—  ^   ::'iln'^  i   .n-    rt-r   iiri  i  threo    {21%)   f^ain^-^d  two  ::,topr. 
n  th-'lr^  flnjl   -ttin^•.      In  /-urr:,   .'.even    (64^^)   of  thOoC 

^  •  p     J^'^iciont    :;n  tnl.^  ocale   at    tne  i»e~ 
^in:.L!i:  ■  -*  ^        ri*    ^ra/:  '/'^"ir'  raino'i  on*^-  or  -wow  rt'^Po 


1  1  /       1  :t  1 .  n.,  Mp.-   -  Of  tne  lo  pupilr 
^  /.       on  1-/.'   jn  tni/^   tr'iit,  .''_"^ven 
_:aln"  1    j;.''  -'^-^j   ."'a   (jj"^)    j:ainea  tv:o     top.:.,  and 
"1  li- \  ^r     ,  re  r.t^"^r/   in  their  :!'*inal  rat- 

f  trrj  p'^pll.    jadt^e'i  to  t-e 
'lent  •  ri  t  .Ij  trait  rairieJ  one  or  r.ore 


.  .;p/   ^n   :  ina^  :'at  inf  '  . 

clonal  ar.jlyj^/^  v/'-re  'i'jne  or^.  teacher  ratin.v^ 

"  nv   ":iur.;ery  r.chcol  --.dj u:; tnient  Jcale"  corirarLnr: 
;pll.*.  -.v::o  //er^^-  Ijentirie-^]  a.:  n-^.l.  ;  enotlonal  prou- 
t pipll.:  iienti:'ied  a/,  not  having  enotional 

A  ru^.rary  of  t:.eje  cc.par'l/on?   i.'  creJented 
.  Tal  l>->  1  ^ . 

'    •       '      .'^--n  la  ^a-  ^  ar         riril.-   i)ontiri"i  a.'  not 
'V*a^       .tl.riil  pr^M'^:..-   //ore   ^"i^  ^  1  !!l;';her'  an  all 
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V  ^"  cm:..: 


L .  '2 1 1  r : ^    i 3   on  all 
^po^if  l^^^l  iri  t  he  Product 
0  '  e c i V s  I'o r  Children 


.'irr  tfi'^/  \ti^'   :>jrvlccL;  of  a  con:- 


r_ilni*  o     n-.-   ind^.  ]  endonu  audit 
lur'-  G  Vwl'h   .h^'^   jvaluaMon  so 
•  n^^  a^ii'.or  can  3C^.  all  data  and 

.i :  r.       al'l  er  they  are  procesGed  and 


.  er. 
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Date  to  be 
t  ;  tj c   1     J  C ornp  let  ed 


7/7?* 


tnc-  pro.iect  ctuff  of  the 
flndiri.-r.  '-.Ltained  iti  the  pilot  study 
pri'jr        \iove"l"i',  1971  by  11/71* 


7/71* 


6/7.' 


a  ^  e  the  e  V  a  1  u  a  1  o !  1  activities 

"  -cr.  'I'Orronenis  by  6/7- 


. .   a]  1  pr  n,]  ecr. 

)    Jo'    ar^iicatr   tc   the  project  staff  all 
f  inula       on  the  prccesi:  objectives 
at    in-^-t-r-^edia^,-  rcints  durinp  the 
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Vil  ir.f:.r:.alio'n  collected  on  children 
:;nl  :  arere  /  i'or  *  h-  dur"itlon  of  the 
-'LL-G   v;ijl   be   upiater]  or.f- 
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People 
are  talking 
about 

SATURDAY 
SCHOOL 

for  four  year  olds 


PARENT  CHILD  EARLY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

^      Ml  S*"   300  FSEA 


Tirst  of  all  -  the  school 
district  reports  that  - • 


^he  teachers 
say... 


T^fy  'if*  /  i  entered  .ifjp''o^Lh  to  ej'i^  etiutd 
t  (M  *jf^s  /jd,d''tjge  of  The  four  yedf  o,ii  .  /est 


SATURDAY  SCHOOL  h     *  ^ 
•  .    school  and  home  -       '  ^\ 


THE  FIRST  YEAR  ENROLLMENT     S?0.  jpp? 

SATURDAY  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON 
CLASSES     20  t*.  •  •   1        .  t  .     •qj'T..'.  ron-  > 


THE  TEACHING  TEAM  /  -  ^  ^  >  .  •»  •  - 

HOME  TEACHING  -  .   ' .  Sd'    fJ  * ,  v  > 


•  J-. 


fT'  I  i. 


LEARNING  ACTIVITIES.   •    *  <      r  ;^ 
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"Tfie  interest  dnd  response 
o  f  p<iren  t « ttds  been 
tremer:dous'" 


PARENTS  JOIN  US  !o  fn  .^i  ^  .  tj*  j,.if  t  o'  »-dch 
'"dm 

•  At  school  b')ih  r»uj?hv^is  .v.fJ  f.iTH.-s  tjK^-  f-',po^. 
^hii^ty  fo»  mstfUCTHiq  srndl'  q-oups  8^*r>^*' cUs'v-s 
'.id^I    vVe  fTJtt;!  With  parents  t^i  oun       ih*- i  !t'3i,H 

^»  A*  home  the  {wreiits  contirni*-  !»>dcbing  th^ooghou! 
'ho  vvp»»k  vv^th  skni  devtrlopmen?  gdmt'S  jr^d  actw 
t..'^  The  staff  p*ov«dcs  them  wth  we-kly  HOME 
ACTIVITY  GUIDES  These  offer  suggf-Stfor^";  of 
th»'^g%  to  do  ^etot-ng  -  }  Thf  ^.k-Hs  t>e.fig  td  jght  dt 

OUh  HOME  TEACHING  VISITS  »v  th  !h*>  (h.ki  dnd 
..t  q.vL*  is  f>ppci» tijn' t  ♦  -  to 

•  Am'^  v.'th  the  chihi  n  hs*,  f».vn  homi  f  v)m .'Mnt-nt 

•  A',  fl  p,f-  '^^-^  to  tf»>   fo-.j'U*      h  j»  f'.f  q  (ipix.rtun 

•  V  ,t.  t,  h-,if '..rig  .  *p»  f  r*-  tM  'h*  'hk\''  '-H..d'.di 
f    h    ',d^M'       «Jw|.  .   Ah,  ti>«*»v  ».v.t«_d 


T'he  specialists  are 
saying- 


"The  diugno^is  of  ev^ery  enrolled  chfid  is  o'tf'  o* 
Tht*  inogr^rv's  n^ost  umque  and  tjenefft-J' 
rures^  This  early  identificdtion  of  j  p^obien 
.i'V  <ts  ^^i>eqiwnt  treJtmefft,  t^n  anen  pre'^*'nt 
'7  ore  ^f-rfOiJS  dtffif  ulties  dt  d  later  .^ge  " 


AN  INITIAL  EVALUATION       ^  n  .  —  l 

RESULTS  INDICATE      v  .ppf      ^d'-W  one  third 

•  \'  .  ,i    \  -      "'A        ^l^'  "^-^  '"^^'^        '  ' 

•  M-.  ^ •      t  >»"  "g  i»  ^  ^-      -^^  *       *■  ^ 

AN  INDIVIDUALLY  PRESCRIBED  LEARNING 
PROGRAM       fnhow»'d  through  With  th-  (     uJ,  ^• 


THE  SPECIAL  FIELDS  REPRESENTED       ^he  t-n 


Tv  dgt'PCt'S,  d'uj  Si>-f,dl  School  Or.!?irt 

•  Sp»^e':h  d^-ii  ianqu       'tvM  ip, 

•  Aiifjjoioqv 

•  Child  psvchoiot^v 

•  Spt'C'.^l  <'duca?JO»' 

COMPREHENSIVE  TEACHER  TRAINING  n  dudes 

jr.t^^nswe  four  vvor-k  pr.',-f..ce.  d^ui  wr-.-kly  .nservice 
:hrough(jyt  !h*'  schoo'  /*Mr  on 

•  Dtc»qPO.»s  of  pupH 

f-'t-eds 

•  Workff.g  d'.  pdrt'i*;j<>  W.th  pdt*»f.t'. 

GROWTH  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PARENTS  3n>  pro 

j*(U'ti  thfoiigh  p^rtifit  ^tudy  groups        pdrrnt  consul 
if.g  ^essto  ^s   Th^?  d»<.r»isstons  rentof  jro'  -.d  topjcs  of 
'OHlor  cofirfro  to  pdr^-nts.  iind«»r  th,-  f.^dofship  of  d 
f  hHd  dpv»'!opm'^nt  sprcdl'st 


o 
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^he  parents  are 
talking  about  •  • 

\  ..  '  "        '^g  t'f' *'  to  vvorA  ,%fifh  fj'if  son  I 

'  h  nr^n  frui  rh  s  's  the*  t'r\t  t,n  e  *ve',e 

f   ."•4'f>f  r    .  ,r  I  i  ,qhier  ft  f:.Hs  m  our  ovjn  hone 

,  r,.jf  t^^'i^  Qpt'rn^r  'Ae  nQw'y  rejh/e  he 

hj,  ,  f-j'  /^^-^    0'}'"i  '     nn  pronl*""-   .\'ht<  h  ^ve  ctre 

^he  four  year  olds 
are  telling  us  •  •• 

„      -^'v  h.id  S  it  jr'U/  S<  hoot  o      uifJjy  ton  " 

•  ,v*7t^/^  Af'   S./T'/'V  '  on      T')  '  \  houst*  to  see 

...  »! , -j,^ -H"  'H- '  i       M''»  stnal'  .vofk 

r'Q  "  f  '  NOW  '  r»   //-pa/  sijijtiff* 

ERIC 


^e  also  hear 
from** 

A  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  oi  pjrc^nTs  school  rpprt- 
st^?>tatu'^">,  bu^'n*,'ss  dfid  cvic  leaders  meets  ueriodiCdliv 
fo»  d  twovvd"  eKChanyt  u*  .deds  for  improvt'^g  the 
iy()qf<i^  dnd  to  ^f-i.st  comminHty  suppoM 

A  PROFESSIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  .v.th 
f»'pre>ei  tatues  from  educdttondl,  cultuFdi,  d'^-d  civ  c 
dqenc.es  were  -nvolverJ  m  the  i'^it.d^  pldn^.'-.g  dr^d  con 
T  ^--ue  to^^di  .d?t'  and  mdke  i*>cr^nT^fcnd<4!''ons  on  the 
pToqrann 

A  DISTRICT  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  COMMITTEE 

of  .choo!  dcim  r^.itrators,  |K«r»fipdts,  dn</ek-mentdw 
scnooi  Tedcn*'rs  serves  a  roo^dinat'ng  i.nk  with  th*- 
d  stf'Ct's  tot^  educated^  program 

CONSULTANT  SPECIALISTS  IN  EARLY  CHILD 
HOOD  EDUCATION,  assoc. ated  wtth  progrdm*.  af^d 
^r^,x,ersi!ies  around  th^-  country,  i^nd  their  expeM 
Thro.jgh|obse-vdt'0'^'  dnd  ^ ecommyndat.ons  to  the  stdH 


^nd,  the  press  has 
had  lots  to  sajT... 


R-2  Distrkt  Receives  Federal  Grant 
For  Saliirdav  Schools  For  4- Year-Olds 
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■"Saturday's  child  leorns 
.  lot  oHender  oge  _ 


^f;r  "  (}r('  ,nt(}r"  tH(}f)  % 

PARENT  CHILD  EARlY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
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The  enclosed  brocnure  describes  our  Saturday  i:chool  Progran. 
in  which  the  school  and  home  Join  nands  to  provlae  valuable 
learning  experiences  for  .four  year  olds.     This  far.ily  cen:ereu 
program  is  designed  for  all  four  year  olds,  with  a  primary  x'ocus 
on  the  early  identification  and  treatrr.ent  of  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  child . 

Using  botn  hone  and  school  as  a  learning  environment  provides 
a  comprehensive  program  at  mcderate  cost.     It  includes: 

•  ?ARE:;T3  as  tea  HING  partners  at  home  throu^^h  the  week  ana  It 
Saturday  School.     This  provid3S  a  classroom  ratio  of  one 
adult  for  every  four  children. 

•  *y\EEKLY' HOr-E  ACTIVITY  GUIDES  offering  suggestions  to  parents 
for  home  teaching  activities.     CThis  year's  guides  are 
available  in  booklet  form  for  $2.75  including  mailing  cost. 

•  ASSESSffiNT  OF  NEEDS  AND  ABILITIES  of  every  enrollev.  child, 
followed  by  in-depth  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  needed. 

^  INTEGRATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  in  regular  classrooT.s, 
with  individualized  programs  at  school  and  at  hone. 

•  EVALUATION  of  cognitive  and  affective  gains  in  children  as 
well  as  improvement  in  parent  competencies  and  attitudes. 
First  ye-ir  data  indicate  significant  gains. 

Visitors  may  r..ake  advance  arrangements  to  observr-  the  prcr,rar\ 
from  October  to  April. 

Sincerely , 


y,i  Idred  winter 
Project  Director 


A  SCHOOL   9n6  HOME  LEARNING  PROGRAM 


PARENT  CHILD  EARLY  EDUCATION 


.tie  lil,S«c  306,  ESEA 


Ferguson  Florissant  School  District 

665  January  Avenue 

Feiguson,  Missouri  63135 

(314)  521  2000  S   Louis  County 
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>    .^7  pjpil/  id^-ntified  ru  h^ivlnr;  .-pe-ial 


ERLC 


i  I 


-l -i'^r.cy  .1  i.-t.  rilut  Ion.;  of  Further'  Screening  ToM  Hitt-ry 
ani"  Follow  Up  Adrnini.-.tered  to  Pupilj  Identifie.l 
:is  Mentally  Retarded  (N=8)   

;:ore.->  3tanford-Binet  Vineland  Social 

in  Maturity 
:ontn--  Pro  ?^3Z   Pre  Poet 

1 


1 
1 


2 
1 


i7 


' 1 1   ot- »^  J    m   iupll."   ':.nl    I'l  lit';  KIdJ^  i-.-  if  ^mi 
>;i*;iin  '.no  District  in  Ihe  Fall  of  l)'[0 
{l>  =  cn  the  Screening  Test  of 

Acader.ic  Readiness  Subtests 


C  u  t  e  s  t  L" 

111           17               V             VI  VII  VIII 

i         1         2        z  i          1  ^  I  1 

10            t           11            .el              2  1  ^1 

1-          10          1^.                            2  2  9 

23         35             ^             3  5  15 

.'2           32           7-j             l'^              S>  10  22 

i,-.          i4o                         31            10  13  29 

51                      56           18  33  35 

72           2^4  53  ^41 

32           31  36  M9 

H'i  59 

b'i  75 

71  82 

~n  39 

Q  5  %  '-j 
^7 


.  a  .  /  I  .7  .33 

1.8  3        1.0^.  1.66 


APPENDIX  J-2 


Percentile  Rank  Norms  Developed  for  Entering  Kindergarten  Pupils 
Using  Data  Collected  on  Pupils  Entering  Kindergarten 
Classes  Within  the  District  in  the  Fall  of  19  70 
(N  =  1505)   on  th€   Screening  Test  of 
Academic  Readiness  Subtests 


Raw  Score 

Percent! le 
Rank 

Percenti  lo 
Rark  Range* 

Raw  Score 

T 

;  Percentile 
\  Rank 

! 

Percentile 
Rank  Range 

10  or  less 

--1 

'1 

49 

; 

37 

28-48 

■  11-16 

-1 

^1-1 

i  50 

39 

30-51 

17-18 

1 

-  1-2 

51 

42 

31-54 

19-20 

1 

1-2 

52 

45 

34-57 

21-22 

2 

1-3 

5  3 

48 

3  7-^0 

2  3-24 

2 

1-4 

54 

51 

39-63 

25 

3 

2-5 

55 

54 

42-66 

26 

3 

2-6 

56 

57 

45-70 

27 

4 

2-7 

57 

60 

48-73 

28 

4 

2-8 

58 

6  3 

51-75 

29 

5 

3-9 

59 

;  66 

54-78 

30 

6 

3-10 

60 

70 

57-81 

31 

7 

4-11 

61 

7? 

60-84 

32 

8 

4-12 

62 

75 

63-87 

9 

5-15 

63 

78 

66-89 

W  34 

10 

6-16 

64 

81 

70-91 

35 

11 

7-17 

65 

84 

7  3-9  3 

36 

12 

8-18 

66 

87 

75-95 

37 

15 

9-20 

67 

89 

7  8-9  7 

38 

15 

10-22 

68 

91 

81-9  7 

39 

17 

11-24 

69 

93 

84-98 

40 

18 

12-26 

70 

95 

87-99 

41 

20 

15-28 

71 

97 

89-99 

42 

22 

15-30  j 

72 

97 

91-99+ 

43 

24 

17-31  I 

73 

9  8 

93-99  + 

44 

26 

18-34 

74 

99 

95-99+ 

45 

28 

20-37 

75-76 

99 

97-99  + 

46 

30 

22-39 

77 

99  + 

98-99  + 

47 

31 

24-42 

78-79 

99  + 

98-99  + 

48 

34 

26-45 

i 

80-81 

: 

4  — —  « 

99  + 

99  + 

^rccntile  rank 

ranges  were 

calculated 

using  the 

ftandard  Hrror  of  VeasurGment  iSE^  -  4.0  8)  from 
til*--  results  of  this  sample   (KRp,  =  .90). 
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APPENDIX  J-3 

SiuTmary  of  Results  Obtained  on  the  Screening  Test  of 
Academic  Readiness  Given  to  Kindergarten  Pupils 
in  1070    (N  =  1  505)   and  1971    (N  =  1212) 


Test 


Mean 


Median 


Standard 

Deviation 


19  70 
1971 


9.41 


9.54 
9.57 


2.31 
2.26 


n .  s . 


19  70 
1971 


5.  44 
5.48 


6.05 
5.  59 


2.96 
2  .  84 


TI 


1970 
1971 


4.  51 
4.  46 


5.07 
5.03 


1.64 
1.66 


n .  s  . 


IV 


19  70 
1971 


3.08 
2.97 


3.47 
3.  46 


1.20 
1 .  31 


5.60 


.025 


1970 
1971 


90 


5.  80 
5.  75 


1.  82 
1.  80 


<1 


n .  s  . 


1970 
1971 


9.45 
9  .  38 


9  .  52 
9  .  53 


3.38 
3".  30 


<1 


n .  s . 


VII 


1970 
1971 


6.3  7 
6.  35 


6  .  74 
6.68 


1.61 
1.59 


--l 


n  .s 


v'lT  r 


19  70 

I'm 


7.  84 
7.  78 


8.  ]  1 

8.  'i] 


4..  0  4 
4.09 


n .  s 


Tdf  .1  I 


1  '>70 
l'J71 


5  1  .  f)  2 


3.03 


12  .  76 
13.01 


1.  14 


n .  s 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  K 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  and  Duncan's  Multiple  Range 
Tests  with  Extension  for  Unequal  Replications  for 
Entering  Kindergarten  Pupils   (1971)  on  the 
Screening  Test  of  Academic  Readiness 
and  "Introducing  My  Child" 


—  —  ■ — ■  •  J 

Variable 
■* 

Total  Sample 

8 

Schools-^ 

and 

^  and 

F 

Group 4 

Duncan ' s^ 

F 

Group 

Duncan 's 

Results 

Results 

5:'Ak        I  Picture 

PCEE^ 

9.69 

PCEE 

9.68 

vocabulary 

P-S 

9.72  d 

P-S 

8.98 

5.20  <^.01 

Control 

9.27 

2.50  ns 

Control 

9.21 

11  Letters 

PCEE  - 

5.20 

PCEE 

5.21 

P-S 

6.49  c,d 

p-r 

5.37 

23.54<.005 

Control 

5.18 

2.40  ns 

Control 

4.68 

III  ficture 

PCEE 

4.35 

PCEE 

4.34 

Completion 

P-S 

4.73  c,d 

P-S 

4.44 

IV  copying 


V  Picture 
Description 

VI  Human  Figure 
Drawing 

VII  Relationships 


VIII  NumDers 

lOTAL 

Puts  on/Lakes  off 
qlovus 

Put  5;  ou/trik^iio  off 
coat 

Puts  on/taKes  off 
uouts 

t^^tens  zippers 
Fasten.^  buttoiiS 


j  5.02  <.01  control 
PCEE 

,  7.^7<.O05  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

1  4.20< .025  control 

\  PCEE 

;  9.63<.005  Control 
PCEE 
'  P-S^^' 
,12.51<.005  Control 
,  FCEE 
P-S 

14.33<.005  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

19.90^.005  Control 
;  PCEE 
P-S 

.  2.96  ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3. 16  <-  .05  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

:1        ns  control 


PCEE 
P-S 


ERLC 


i  1.56  ns  Control 

;  PCEE 

:  P-S 

J  1.48  ns  Control 


4.38 
3.04 
3.23  d 
2.87 
6.02 
6.04  d 
5.72 
8.83 
10.11  c,d 
9.22 
6.66 

6.68  a,d 

6.19 

7.80 

8.91  c,d 

7.40 
51.09 
55.87  c,d 
50.28 

1.80 

1.84 

1.77 

1.95 

1.95  d 

1.90 

1.56 

1.58 

1.54 

1.74 

1.79 

1.73 

1.79 

1.84 

1.78 


<1  ns  Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

2.40      ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

<1  ns  Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

1.82      ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

7.50  <.005  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3.  36  <  .05  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

2,39      ns  Control 
J>CEE' 
P'-S 

1.23      ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

5.07  <  .01  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

<1  ns  Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

1.33      ns  Control 


4.31 

3.03 

3.02 

2.75 

6.02 

5.84 

5.76 

8.86 

9.79 

8.85 

6.66 

6.19  b 

6.00 

7.83 

7.98  b 

6.90 
51.11 
51.61 
48.49 

1.80 

1.77 

1.72 

1.95 

2.00  b,d 

1.87 

1.56 

1.53 

1.49 

1.76 

1.77 

1.71 

1.79 

1.82 

1.73 


APPENDIX  K  (continued) 


i 


Variable 

6  Schools^ 

4  Schools 

3 

F 

Group 

IT  and 
Duncan's 
Results 

F 

Group 

and 
Duncan's 
Results 

STAR        I  Picture 

PCEE 

9.68 

PCEE 

9.65 

Vocabulary 

P-S 

8.52  a,b 

P-S 

8.92  b 

5. 

05<  . 

01 

Control 

8.96 

4 

.36 

< 

.025 

Control 

8.81 

li  Letters 

PCEE 

5.21 

PCEE 

5.24 

P-S 

4.71  b 

P-S 

4.08  b 

3. 

27<. 

05 

Control 

4.40 

5 

.95 

< 

.005 

Control 

4.07 

III  Picture 

PCEE 

4.34 

PCEE 

4.34 

Completion 

P-S 

4.19 

P-S 

4.08  b 

<1 

ns 

Control 

4.16 

3 

.17 

< 

.05 

control 

3.76 

IV  Copvmq 

PCEE 

3  .03 

PCEE 

3.02 

P-S 

2.71  b 

P-S 

2.38  b 

b . 

17<. 

^05 

Pontrnl 

2.48 

4 

.99 

< 

.01 

control 

2.50 

V  Picture 

PCEE 

6  .02 

PCEE 

6.02 

Description 

P-S 

5.84 

P-S 

6.00  b 

1 . 

Control 

5.66 

3 

.49 

< 

.05 

Cbntrol 

5.43 

VI  Human  Figure 

PCEE 

8.86 

PCEE 

8.  no 

Drawing 

P-S 

9.71  a,b 

P-S 

10.15  d 

,4. 

29<, 

025 

Control 

8.09 

5 

.12 

< 

.01 

Control 

7.64 

VII  Relationships^ 

PCEE 

6.66 

PCEE 

6.65 

P-S 

5.74  a,b 

P-S 

5.92  b 

9. 

005 

Control 

5.89 

10 

.04 

< 

.005 

Control 

5.76 

VIII  riuin;L>>ers 

PCEE 

7.83 

PCEE 

7.79 

I  -S 

7.10  b 

P-S 

8.31  b,d 

J7'  . 

005 

Control 

6.06 

10 

.91 

.005 

Control 

5.62 

PCLC 

51.11 

PCEE 

50.97 

P-S 

48.68  b 

P-S 

50.15  b 

•6. 

12<. 

005 

Control 

45.  73 

9 

,26 

< 

.005 

Control 

43.63 

Puts  on/takes  off 

PCEE 

1.80 

PCEE 

1.32 

gloves 

P-S 

1.74 

P-S 

1.85 

■2. 

25 

ns 

Pnn  ti^n  1 

1  fi7 

3 

.03 

ns 

Control 

1.67 

Pn-f-c;    on  /f"  a'jC  P*^  off 

PCEE 

1.95 

PCEE 

1.95 

coat 

P-S 

2.00  iD,d  - 

P-S 

2.00  b 

95  <. 

01 

Control 

1.85 

5 

.  11 

< 

.01 

Control 

1.81 

PutL.  on/takuc;  off 

rccE 

1.56 

PCEE 

1.57 

DOOtS 

1 

P-S 

1.42 

P-S 

1.69 

1. 

0^ 

ns 

Control 

1.47 

1 

.89 

ns 

control 

1.43 

Pa s tens  zippers 

PCEE 

1.76 

PCEE 

1.78 

P-S 

1.74 

P-S 

1.69 

J 

ns 

Control 

1.73 

< 

1 

ns 

Control 

1.74 

Fa  >ti,'ns  L'Utton.o 

PCEE 

1 .  79 

PCEE 

1.80 

P-S 

1,77 

P-S 

1.85 

• 

1 

33 

Control 

1.70 

1 

.12 

ns 

Control 

1.72 

ERIC 


APPENDIX  K  (cr,ntinued) 


f 

1 

Dun cdn  *  s 

Group 

KC  S  U 1  U 

— . — — . 

9  .58 

PdX 

Vc  jaJDulary 

P-S 

10  .00 

P-b 

ns 

Co'' 

8 . 87 

1 .  8b 

ns 

'.'rntrol 

I 

6 . 42 
4.25  b 

PCLE 

n  c 
r  — r> 

4.07 

-^.025 

Control 

3.80 

2  .26 

ns 

Coi.trol 

PC  ^ 

4.35 

PCEE 

1 

ns 

P-S 

control 

5.00 
3.87 

11^ 

r^— o 

Pontrol 

PCEE 
P-S 

3.23 
2.25  b 

TV""  U"  F 

r'-o 

^.95 

<.025 

Control 

1.80 

Z  .  OD 

ns 

v^on  I  1.  *J  J. 

V  E'icture 

PCEE 

5.85 

PCE^E 

Lx?  script  ion 

P-S 

6.75 

P-S 

<1 

ns 

Control 

6.07 

ns 

ContrOj 

VI  'iioman  Figure 

PCEE 

9.42 

PCEC 

•Jr  aw  m^j 

1 

P-S 

11.75 

P-b 

12. 17 

ns 

Control 

7.80 

1.20 

ns 

Cor.  lOl 

:  rciationsriips 

r 

PCKE 
P-S 

6.50 
6.75 

PCEE 
P-o 

ns 

Control 

6 .  33 

oil  <' 

Prin  t"  rO  1 

'/  i  1  I  !,^jriot  r  s 

i 
i 

I 

PCEE 

8.81 

PCEE 

P-S 

o  .  ^  !5 

D  Q 

ns 

Control 

5.93 

<1 

ns 

control 

/-I  I 

i 

PCEE 

54.12 

PCEE 

P-S 

55.00 

P-b 

ns 

Control 

44.47 

2.63 

ns 

Control 

OI.  off 

PCEE 
P-S 

1.69 
2.00 

PCEE 
P-S 

1 

ns 

'^i^n  t"  TTi  1 
^^Ul  1  Ul.  w i 

1.73 

<1 

ns 

Control 

'  ri/t.iKes  of  I 

PCEE 
P-S 

1.93 
2.00 

PCEE 
P-S 

ns 

Control 

1.80 

<1 

ns 

Control 

PCFE 

1.".8 

PCEE 

P-S 

2.00 

P-S 

ns 

Control 

1.33 

<1 

ns 

Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

1.85 
1.75 

PCEE 
P-S 

ns 

control 

1.67 

1.42 

ns 

Control 

rcLE 
P-S 

l.Bl 
2.00 

PCEE 
P-5 

1-  47 

ns 

•nt  rol 

1.60 

<1 

ns 

Control 

4. 

3. 
3. 

1, 


and 
l)uncan*  s 
r^esults 

9.79 
8.3? 
8.78 
3^.66 
4.67 
2.72 
4.42 
.00 
.78 
.00 
.67 
2.17 
6.34 
6.33 
5.67 
8.13 
5.33 
7.06 
7.00 
.33  a,b 
.78 
8.05 
8.67 
6.44 
50.39 
43.33 
4Z.39 
1.82 
.00 
.78 
.92 
2,00 
.83 
.58 
.33 

.76 

.:3 

.78 
.79 
.00 
.67 


4. 

5. 


2  , 
1, 
1 


1 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1 

1 
1 

2  , 
1< 
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APi^ENDIX  K       ( continue i) 


Van  u  i'^ 


Cool  Valley 


Group 


Walnut  Grove 

•  and 
Duncan' s 
Results 

A  and 

Group  Duncan's 
Result  s 

>TAR         X  r-i-cture 

Vocabulary 

:  I  1>G  t  te  r  5 


III  tioture 
*  completion 

XV  Copying 


V  Picture 
Description 

*/I  Human  Figure 
Drawing 

VII  Pelationsnips 


'ill  r^umbers 


1  /TAL 


Puts  ori/ takes  off 
glove  5 

Putb  on/taK*^.^  off 

['Ut^  'tak'       ot  t 

boct-^ 

Fasten;  zi|,^pers 


£.  abtciii^  bjtt'jr 


1  ns 


:  1  ns 


1.61  ns 


1  ns 


2.59  ns 


2.17  ns 


4.42<.05 


1  ns 


2.3r:  ns 


2.37  ns 


^> .  0  1  ns 


^1  nz 


2 . 35  ns 


1  ns 


P-3 

Control 
I  CKE 
E-S 

Control 

PCEfc 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 
P-3 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

CX>ntrol 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
I  -S 

Control 
PCEE 
i  -S 

Control 
fx:  EE 
P-S 

C  ^ntroI 
\  wEE 
P-S 

Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


9.36 

8.93 
5.37 

4.9B 
^.i3 

3.52 
2.83 

2.67 
5.87 

5.2b 
8.03 

6.96 
6.33 

5.49 
6.27 

5.65 
^,3.37 

43.  50 
1.83 

1.6-^ 
1.97 

1.87 
1.57 

1.52 
l.GO 

1.7H 
1.70 

1.70 


3.34  <.05 


6.69  <.005 


1.14 


<1 


ns 


ns 


ns 


2.09  ns 


2.12 


ns 


7.08  <.005 


'  2.65 


ns 


3.43  '  .05 


3.58  <.05 


1  1.58 


2.01 


ns 


ns 


1.34  ns 


pci:e 

P-S 

r/cntrol 

rCLE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCF.E 

P-S 

control 

PCEi: 

P-S 

Controj 

PCEC 

t^-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

F-S 

Corcrcl 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 


9.82 
8.50  1 
8.59 
6.00 
3.67 
3.72 
4,42 
3.50 
4.00 
3.06 
2.83 
.72 
.91 
.33 
.28 
.79 


2. 

5. 
5. 
5, 
9. 


11.50 
8.67 
6.64 
6.17 
5.87 
8.06 
8.17  \ 
5.08 
51.52 
50.33 
44.03 
1.91 
l.o7 
1.62 
2.00 
2  .00 
1.74 
1.58 
1.67 
1.31 


,91 
.83 
.69 
.91 
.67 
.82 


API'ENDIX  K  (continued) 


Van  m 


Total  Sample 


Group 


Follows  sunn.ple  direc- 
tLoni:>  without  remind- 
ing 

I  jlio  wnat  'wcints 

or  n-^^-ds 

Tci>:t-?>  torn:^  wita  otn^^r 
-.iil'ir-  n 

rak-3  jood  care  of 
tninns  uses 

Rtjneirjjers  rules  of 
^anes  ae  plays 

alone 


Flays  with  a  fe^  ctner 
c;*i  Idruii 

Mays  with  many 
cniidien 

^jcj'i^  m  sentences 


a  y  o  t : .  vTT^j  5 ,   ^7 1  n  4  s 
son  4o 

J  ^     1 1 1  1   ^    -1  ^  -'^ 
i»"t  t  'I       t    1  Ij  'iJ-^  '  ^ 


PCKE 

6.37     .005  Control 

PCbE 

j  .2J      ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3.02  ''.05  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

L  ns  Cortrol 

PCEE 
P-S 

,83^"     ns  Control 
PCEE 
t-S 

1.04      ns  Control 
PCLE 
P-3 

4."/  3    ".01  Control 
PCLl 

3.  2J  ^  .05  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

:.7>J  '  .005  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

;.B1-  .005  Control 
\  PCEE 
l|  P-5 
''j^  J.05    .005  r^ontrol 
I  PCEE 

;  F-s 

';i4.4'.'  .005  r*ontrol 
i  .,EE 

127  . 't     .         '  ontrol 

»  lOL 

\ 

'!.»'''>     Ho     C<  '.'it  ro] 


and 
Duncan*  B 
Results 


8  Schools 


Group 


^  and 
Duncan*  s 
Results 


1.62 

PCEE 

1.62 

1.  70 

d  ! 

P-S 

1.61 

1.57 

<1 

ns 

control 

1.58 

1.^2 

pcEr: 

1.92 

1.95 

p-r 

1.95 

1.92 

<1 

ns 

rontrol 

ISO 

1.59 

PCEE 

1.60 

1.68 

c 

1.61 

1.60 

<1 

ns 

control 

1.60 

1.53 

PCEE 

1.53 

1.55 

i 

P-S 

1.40 

i.52 

1.86 

ns 

Control 

1.56 

1.50 

I 

PCEE 

1.50 

1.59 

P-S 

1.49 

1.50 

<1 

ns 

Controi 

1.48 

1.26 

PCFE 

1.27 

1.19 

I'-S 

1,23 

1.23 

-1 

ns 

Control 

1.22 

1.69 

PCEE 

1.69 

1.58 

a,b 

P-S 

1.63 

b 

1.54 

3.03 

<.05 

Control 

1.56 

1.25 

PCEE 

1.24 

1.35 

d 

P-S 

i.32 

1.22 

1.22 

ns 

Control 

1.17 

2.00 

PCEE 

2.00 

1.98 

b,d 

P-S 

1.93 

b 

1.93 

4.17 

.'.025 

Control 

1.91 

1.94 

PCEE 

1.95 

1.91 

D,d 

P-c 

1.84 

b 

1.80 

8.80 

<.005 

Control 

1.77 

1.75 

PCEE 

1.75 

l.BO 

b,d 

P-S 

1.72 

b 

1  .64 

3.68 

<.05 

Controi 

1 .60 

1.72 

PCEE 

1.73 

1.70 

b,  d 

P-S 

1.61 

b 

1 .  56 

7.76 

.  .005 

Control 

1.44 

i.3d 

PCEE 

1.  38 

1.4^; 

L,d 

P-S 

1.37 

b,d 

1.04 

15.01 

.  .005 

Control 

.91 

I  .  'T, 

\  CFF 

1.95 

1.05 

P-S 

l.Bl 

L . ')  1 

;  3.01 

ns 

Control 

I.B8 

ERIC 


APFLr^DIX  K  (continued) 


4S 


6  Schools 


Grou£> 


<- 1  ns 


Follows  simple  direc- 
tions without  remind- 
inq 

Tells  -hat  i;e  wants 
or  uee  .5 

Taxes  turns  witi.  other 
children 

Takes  good  care  of 
things  ne  uses 

Remembers  rules  of 
gam.es  he  plays 

a]  one 


Plays  with  a  few  other 
-njLldren 

I  j^jlY^  witr;  many 
chii-iren 

..peaK.s  m  s-ntences 


Teli.  uoi^^rs  of  thirigs 


Lays  rnymes,  smqs 
son-;'- 

Id»_-r.t  1 1  J- 'J  J  -i  few 
It-tt^jr^'  oi  alpnaijet 

lientif  It'-,  niny  letters 
or  alpri  ii^'- 


^1  ns 


<  1  ns 


1 . 77  ns 


<1  ns 


1.03  ns 


4.65  <.025 


1,53  ns 


4. 68  1% 


10.33^.-005 


|5.35  . 


00 


il').37^.005 


IH.  ,00 


12.77  ni: 


PCLE 
P-S 

Control 

PCKE 

F-S 

Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P  -5 

(jontrol 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-5 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 
prFE 
P-S 

Control 

i<:ee 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
P-S 

Control 


and 
Duncan*  s 
Results 


4  Schools 


Group 


^  and 

Duncan ' s 
Results 


1,62 

PCLE 

1.62 

1.52 

P-S 

1.46 

1.54 

1.49 

ns 

^^rntrol 

1.52 

1.92 

PCEE 

1.92 

1.94 

P-S 

1.92 

1.90 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1.92 

1,60 

PCEE  \ 

1.59 

1.61 

P-b 

1.46 

1.56 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1.51 

1.53 

PCEi: 

1,54 

1.39 

P-S 

1-15  a,f 

1.58 

3.52 

<.05 

Control 

1.56 

1.50 

PCEE 

1.50 

1.39 

P-S 

1.38 

1.46 

1.27 

ns 

Control 

1.38 

1.27 

PCEE 

1.27 

1.26 

P-S 

1.31 

1,19 

1.14 

ns 

Control 

1.18 

1.69 

PCEE 

1.69 

1.52 

b 

P-S 

1.62  b 

1.52 

7.22 

<  .005 

Control 

1.44 

1.24 

PCEE 

1.26 

1.26 

P-S 

1.15 

1.11 

1.08 

ns 

Control 

1.19 

2.00 

PCEE 

'  2.00 

1.94 

b 

P-S 

1.85  D 

1.90 

5.6 

<  .005 

Control 

1.87 

1.95 

PCEE 

1.94 

1.81 

b 

P-S 

1.77  b 

1,73 

9.6) 

<,005 

Control 

1.74 

1,-^5 

PCEE 

1.74 

1.77 

b 

P-S 

1.85  b 

1.56 

4.41 

<.025 

Control 

1.55 

1,73 

PCEE 

1.72 

1.52 

b 

1 

1 

P-S 

*    1.62  b 

1,36 

10.78 

<  .005 

Control 

1.31 

1,  18 

PCEE 

1.38 

1.13 

b,d 

P-S 

1.31  b, 

.'77 

19.63 

<^,Qt)5 

Control 

.63 

1.  5 

PCEE 

1.95 

1.84 

P-S 

2.00  b 

1,35 

5,02 

^.01 

Control 

1.81 

AI'FENDIX  K  (c-.ntmued) 


Van  V 


rollows  smipie  direc-  I 

or  n-jt.'.' 

•  t-^.vMC^  witr  otficr 


Takes  'jOGd  care  of 
triincjs  :.e  uses 

ReraetTU^ers  rules  of 
aames  ne  plays 

alone 


V'-l 


ns 


ns 


ns 


2.66  ns 


Playb  wit:,  a  few  otlicr  j 


i  1.11  ns 


^iiildren 

SpeaKC   in  st3^   -  'nces 


;  1.01  ns 
i 

i  1.23  ns 


Kl 


ns 


^ays  rnyries,  oinq^ 
son^'S 


! 1.63  n^ 


2.2'' 


cofcAias  1  t-.- 


1  3..^ 


.05 


Bermuda 


Groui) 


P-3 

Control 

I'CLE 
P-S 

Contro I 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCLE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCLE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 


Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

ix:ee 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
L  -S 

Control 

PC  EL 


Central 


^  and  , 
Duncan  *  s 
Results 


1.01  ns 


P-S 

Control 


1.62 
l.oO 
1.47 
1.92 
2.00 

l.:?3 

1.46 
1.75 
1.40 
1.65 
1.50 
1.80 
1.62 
1.75 
1.20 
1.15 
1.00 
1.40 
1.  ^4 
1.75 
1.33 
1.31 
1.25 
.93 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.92 
2.00 
1.37 

"^3 
^  .UO 
1.47 
1.50 
2.00 
1.13 
1.35 
1.50  b 

.60 
1.'J2 
2.00 
1.73 


<1 


<  1 


ns 


ns 


ns 


1.76  ns 


3.22  <.05 


1.33  ns 


2.08  ns 


<1 


7.64 


ns 


Group 


<1 


PC-L 
P-S 

ontrol 
PCLK 
P-S 

C  cntrol 

pcle"^ 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Controj 
PCF^^ 
I'-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P'S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

7.14  <.005  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

1 . 16  ns  Control 


and 

!«unc  tn*  s 
r<e«  ilts 

1.68 
1.33 
1.56 
1.89 


.005 


13.49  <.005 


ns 


5.14 


.01 


00 

78 

.63 

.33 

.50 

.47 
1.00 
1.28 
1.39 
1.00  e 
1.78 
1.47 
1.67 
1.28 
1.71 
1.33 
1.44 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.33  a,f 

1.83 

2.00 

1.33  a,b 

1.67 

1.68 

1.67 

1.61 

1.82 

1.67  b 

1.22 

1.61 
1.33  b 

.72 
1.94 
2.00  ' 
l.»3  ' 


ERLC 


APl'ENDIX  :<  (continued) 


47 


Cool  Valley 


FoiioWi>  sinple  direc- 
tions witnout  rerini- 
in 

Teiis  what  ric  /.ants 
or  needs 

TaKes  turns  wit:.  ut,r.vr 
cr.ilurcri 

Takes  good  jore  of 
things  ne  uses 

Renenibers  rules  of 
ganes  ne  plays 

alone 


GrouiJ 


ns 


2.03  ns 


<1 
\ 

4 


ns 


ns 


Flays  witn  a  few  ether  t 
children  [ 


lb. 66^'  .023 


Piays  witn  many 
caildren 

Spe-iks  m  sentences 
Tolio  colors  of  tnings 


Says  rnyiTes,  sings 
songs 


S,23 


ns 


'A.59<  ^05 


^2 . 56  ns 


I 


ot  aipriahet 

Id»  r.^ili'  pan/  iottersj 
of   cilphai.*  t  j 


,3.13  ns 


CO  ir.t  ]   to  lo 


ns 


2.29  ns 


Control 
F  CbE 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 

control 

PChE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-3 

CX>ntrol 

PCEE 

P-3 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

ix:ee 

P-S 

control 

PChE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


^  and 
Duncan's 
Results 


1.6U 

1.54 
1.93 

1.93 
1.50 

1.43 
1.43 

1.61 
1.43 

1.46 
1.20  . 

1.09 
1-73 

1.43 
1.43 

1.11 

2.00 

1.78 

i.:o 

1.74 
1.80 

1.54 
1.60 

l.b4 
1.07 

1.04 

1.9"/ 

1.83 


Walnut  Grove 


Group 


X  and 

Duncan*  s 
Re53ults 


<1 


ns 


ns 


1.96  ns 


3.26  <.05 


<  1 


ns 


2.90  ns 


<1 


ns 


2.61  ns 


1.72  ns 


1.78  ns 


PCLE 

1.58 

P-S 

1.50 

Control 

1.49 

PCEE 

1,94 

P-S 

1.83 

Control 

1.95 

PCEE 

1.73 

P-S 

1.33 

control 

1.59 

PCEE 

1.61 

P-S 

1.00  a,f 

Control 

1.54 

PCEE 

l.oi 

P-S 

1.33  b 

Controj 

1.18 

PCEE 

1.18 

P-S 

1.33 

Control 

las 

PCEE 

1>76 

P-S 

1.67 

Control 

1.49 

PCEE 

1.36 

P-S 

1.17 

Control 

1.26 

PCEE 

2.00 

P-S 

2.00 

Control 

1.95 

PCEE 

1.94 

P-S 

1.83 

Control 

1.72 

PCEE 

1.76 

P-S 

1.83 

Control 

1.56 

PCEE 

1.88 

P-S 

1.33  b 

Control 

1.13 

PCEE 

1.42 

P-S 

1.17  b. 

'"ontrol 

.26 

PCEE 

1.97 

P-S 

2.00 

Control 

1.79 

ERIC 


:  oh 


ntmued) 


Total  ancle 


B  Schoc Is 


Group 


Reco'jniz*^^  ^  nurerals 

1    CO  lu 

Tells  "now  many"  m  a 
group  of  o^Djejrs 

Tells  fir^t  narte 

Tells  last  name 

Tell:i.  address 

T^^^  telephone  ninnt)er 

Vri:itz  first  name 
corre^  tly 

Hops  on  one  foot 

Air^;  a  Da]  1 

eateries    i  :.all 

Works  a  p.azzle  of  10 
or  xiore  pieces 


li.84' .005 


14.>7<.005 


ns 


1  ns 


8. 74". 005 


23.96^.0ui 


4.74^.01 


1  r.s 


1.03  ns 


b.50  < .005 


Knioy:^   loo.<ir.';  it  book^ 

laK'--  to   li-.t.-.  to 
:.tui  10.^ 


tL.39  ns 


I3.57  ^  .05 


^.31  •  .05 


pcta: 

Control 
PCbE 
I  -5 

Control 

PCEt 

P-S 

•:onurol 

tCLh 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

?-S 

Control 

PCEE 

F-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-5 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

ICEL 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

Control 

rcEE 

F-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 
Ci-'P.trol 


and  J 
Duncan's  ; 
__Rosultq  I 


1.74 

1.70  b,d 

1.44 

l.'n4 

1.87  b,d 

1.69 

2.00 

1.98 

]  .  98 

1.32 

1.94 

1.94 

1.23 

1.48  c,d 
1.25 

.89 
1.25  c,d 

.86 
1.43 

1.40  b,d 

1.06 

1.76 

1.81  d 

1.71 

1.72 

1.68 

1.71 

1.65 

1.58 

]  .58 

1.  70 

1.77  d 

1.61 

1.67 

1.81 

1.81 

1.91 

1.B8  b 

1.H3 

I.M2 

1.82  b 

1.74 


F 

Group 

X  and 

Pvt.        -1  A  <-  ^ 

.  

PCLE 

1.73 

r  -.J 

1.63  b,d 

17.95  ^ 

'\-ntrol 

1.31 

PCEK 

1.84 

P-S 

1  .77  b,d 

10.16  < 

.005 

Control 

1 .59 

PCEE 

2.00 

P-S 

1.95 

2.52 

ns 

Control 

1.99 

?CEE 

:  .92 

P-S 

1.93 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1.95 

PCEE 

1.25 

P-S 

1.  35 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1,19 

PCEC 

.91 

P-S 

.98 

1.58 

ns 

Control 

.  79 

PCEE 

1.44 

P-S 

1.19  D 

14.90 

<.005 

control 

.95 

PCEE 

1.76 

P-S 

1.  /4 

1.83 

ns 

Control 

1 .65 

PCEE 

1.72 

P-S 

1  .  00 

<1 

ns 

Control 

■1      "7  1 

1.71 

PCEE 

1.65 

P-S 

i  .  t)U 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1 

1  .  -30 

PCEE 

1.69 

P-S 

1.74  b,d 

4.10 

<  .025 

Control 

1.54 

PCEE 

1.87 

P-S 

1.82 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1.82 

PCEE 

1.91 

P-S 

1.86  b 

3.60 

<.0b 

Control 

1.79 

PCEE 

l.ri2 

P-S 

1.82 

2.81 

ns 

Control 

1.72 

ERIC 


«>  4 


APPENDIX  K  (continued) 


Van 


6  Schools 


Grou^:) 


Recognizes  nijmerals 
1  to  iC 

Teiis  "ViOW  nany"  m  a 
group  of  oL.3^^^s 


Teiis  last  narnu 


Tells  addr-^ss 


J  PCLE 
! 

•13.54<.00b  control 
^  FCEE 
P>S 

.11.  13<.6G5  Control 

PCEE 
I  P-5 
'  4.00-^.025  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

<1        ns  Control 


PCEE 
P-S 


telephone  number  j 


prints  first  name 
correctly 

Hops  on  one  ^oot 
Ains  a  ball 
Catcaes  a  uali 


>1        ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

j  2. 38  ns  control 
1  PCEE 
j  P-S 
iL6.30<.005  Control 


PCEE 
P-3 


i 1.63  ns  control 


PCEE 
P-S 


Works  d  puzzle  of  10 
or  more  pieces 

Lnjoy;  iookiiMj  at  books 


Likes  to  listen  to  ( 
Stones 

Liies  to  listen  to 


ffl        ns  Control 

PCEE 
i  P-S 
icl        ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3.42< .05  control 

rcEE 

P-S 

1.50  ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

4.  42*^  .025  control 

I  CEE 
P-S 

2.67  ns  control 


^  and  . 
Duncan's  \ 
Results  ' 


1.73 

1.55  b,d 

1.25 

1.84 

1.68  b 

1.54 

2.00 

1.90  a,f 

1.98 

1.92 

1.94 

1.94 

1.25 

1.29 

1.14 

.91 

.87 

.70 
1.44 

1.06  a,b 

.89 
1.76 
1.71 
1.64 
1.72 
1.74 
1.72 
1.65 
1.65 
1.59 
1.69 
1.71  b 
1.52 
1.87 
1.87 
1.80 
1.91 
1.87  b 
1.77 
1.82 
1.84 
1.71 


4  Schools 


Group 


PCLE 
P-S 

19.01  <.0n5  ^'r^ntrol 

1  CEF 
P-F 

16.18  <.005  Cci.trol 
PCEE 
P-S 

1.60      ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

<1  ns  control 

PCEl. 
P-S 

1.85        ns  contrOi 
PCE^ 
t^-S 

2.44        ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

16.51     <.005  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

4.76    <.005  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

<1  ns  Control 

PCEE 
P-S 

1.02        ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

5.81  <.005  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

2.82  ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

4.56    <.025  Control 
PCEE 
P-*S 

1 .92        ns  Control 


and 
Duncan ' s 
Results 

1.74 

1.77  b,d 
1.23 
1.84 
1.85  b 
1.44 
2.00 
2.00 
1.97 
1.90 
2.00 
1.93 
1.24 
.92 
1.05 
.88 
.69 
.64 
1.44 
.92  a,b 
.84 
1.76 
1.69  b 
1.53 
1.72 
1.62 
1.72 
1.6S 
1.54 
1.56 
1.69 
1.69  b 
1.42 
1.87 
1.92 
1.75 
1.91 
1.69  b 
1.75 
1.82 
1.69 
1.70 


APPENDIX  Y 


(continued) 


Variable  1 

Bermuda 

F 

Group 

X  and 
Duncan's 
Results 

F 

1  to 

lell3  t^rst  nare 


xeils  last  iAar'6 


Tells  address 


r^^^  telepncne  n-jmoer  | 


PCEE 

43     ns  Control 

1.9G    ns  Control 

'  PCEE 

i 

1  ns  control 

'  PCEE 
P-S 

<1  ns  Control 

:  PCEE 

•  P-S 

1.44  ns  Control 


PCEE 
P-S 


Prints  first  name 
correctly 

iiops  or.  on*i  foot 


Airs  a     1 1 i 


'rtor>vS  a  puzzi'^  of  10 
or  no  re  pieces 


4-16  < .025  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

b.87    ns  Control 

I 

I 
I 


kl 


Envoys  lookir.'^'  nooks] 


i.L/.eo  to  li^otr-n  t-; 
stones 


PCEE 
P-S 

.03    ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

r^s  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3.85  --'.OS  Control 
PCEE 
P-3 

1        ns  Control 
PCEE 

r-s 

1.06    ns  Control 
PCEE 
r-s 

1,'JB    ns  Control 


1.73 
1.75 
1.27 
1.77 
2.00 
1.47 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.38 
2.00 
1.93 
1.00 
1.00 
.53 
1.08 
.75  b 
.27 
1.50 
.75 
.03 
1.73 
2.00 
1.  33 
1.92 
2.00 
1.67 
l.Bl 
1.75 
1.67 
1.88 
2.00  b 
1.47 
1.84 
2.00 
1.80 
1.85 
1.50 
1.67 
K7<^. 
1.25 
1.60 


6.38  <.005 


2.49  ns 


1.14  ns 


<  1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


<1 


i  <1 


\  <1 


ns 


n3 


ns 


1.71  ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


ns 


CenCt^l 


Group 


PCLE 

r-s 

rntrol 

PCEE 
P-S 

Cci.trol 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 
PCEE 

r-s 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Con*.rol 

PCES 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 


IT  and 
Duncan*  s 
Results 


1.76 

2.00  b,d 
1.17 
1.76 
1.67 
1.44 
2.00 
2.00 
1.89 
1.95 
2.00 
1.89 
1.29 
1.00 
1.33 
.95 
1.33 
.33 
1.4? 
1.00 
1.00 
1.66 
1.33 
1.67 
1.63 
1.33 
1.72 
1.61 
1.33 
1.39 
1.55 
1.67 
1.44 
1.94 
1.67 
1.72 
1.89 
1.67 
1.78 
1.84 
1.67 
1.B3 
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APPENDIX  K  (continued) 


:ool  Valley 


Walnut  Grove 


Recoqiiizes  numerals 
1  to  10 

Tells  ''how  many"  m  a 
group  of  objects 

Tel  is  first  ndiT>e 


rells  last  name 


Group 


Teils  address 


<1 

r^^^  telephone  number  I 


Prints  first  name 
correctly 

Hops  on  one  foot 


Airs  a  ball 

'L'atcnes  a  ball 

Works  d  puzzle  of  13 
or  more  piec*^^-* 


..ik',s  to  listen  to 
stor les 


Lik*-s  to 


list-ii 


PCEE 
P-S 

4.27   <05  Control 
PCEE 
P-5 

6.54    <.025  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

1.33    ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

6.03  " .025  control 
PCEE 
F-S 

7-5S  '^.Ol  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

-1        ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

4.30  <.05  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

5.45  ^ .025  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3.41    ns  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

2.26     ns  Control 


X  and 
Duncan's 

/Results 
i  

1.73 

1.39 
1.90 

1.54 
2.00 

1.96 
1.83 

1.91 
1.13 

1.04 
.  .73 

.59 
1.40 

.91 
1.83 

1.41 
1.77 

1.72 
1.63 

1.57 
1.70 

1.35 
1.90 

1.65 
1.00 

1.70 
1 .  BO 

1.61 


Group 


9.64  < .005 


11.15  < .005 


<1 


ns 


ns 


2.11  ns 


<1 


ns 


8.67  <.0O5 


1.02  ns 


<1 


ns 


ns 


ns 


1.35  ns 


ns 


PCEE 
P-S 

Control 

rCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-3 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEC 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 


X  and 
Duncan' 3 
Results 

1.73 

1.67  b,d 

1.05 

1.94 

1.83  b,d 
1.31 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.97 
2.00 
1.97 
1.45 
.83 
1.12 
.79 
.33 
.74 
1.45 
1.00  b 

.64 
1.85 
1.67 
1.69 
1.61 
1.50 
1.74 
l.Gl 
1.50 
1.59 
1.67 
1.50 
1.46 
1.88 
2.00 
1.87 
1.97 
1.83 
1.62 
1.85 
2.00 
1.79 


APPENDIX  K  (continued) 


Van  ax:  It 


Uses  ;.aint 


^bors 


Caes  paste  or  -jiue 


visited  tae  zoo 


has  been  tiie 
luorarv 


*jn;.*.r  or  ;  it- 


Total  Sample 


8  Schools 


Group 


VCLh 
F-S 

34.02 '-.005  Coritrol 
PCEE 

:  p~^^ 

;  12 .64  ^ .005  Control 

PCui. 
1  P-S 
; ^ 1        ns  Control 
I  PCEE 
I  P-S 
12.'::)4<  .005  Control 
PCEE 
,  P-3 

44.37<.005  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

6.34^.005  Control 
PCEE 
P-3 

I'j.Ol^  .005  Control 


PCLE 
P-S 

Control 


T  and 
Duncan  *  s 
Results 


1.65 

1.72  b,d 

1.35 
1.74 
.78  b,d 

.60 
.90 
.91 
.89 
.54 

.62  b,d 

.40 
.59 

.64  b,d 

,23 


1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


1.61 

1.74  c,d 

1.61 

1.45 

1.56  h,d 
1,20 


133 
277 

798 


12.64 


7.09 


3.51 


,005 


.005 


ns 


.05 


15.85  <'.005 


1.89  ns 


9.23 


.005 


Group 


PCEE 
P-^S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-'S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 


PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


IT  and 
Duncan*  s 

Results 

1.64 

1.63  b,d 


30 
73 

75  b,d 

,54 


b,d 


90 
89 
88 
54' 
58  b 
39 
60 
1.49 
1.19 
1.60 
1.75 
1.60 
1.44 

1.46  b,d 
1.10 


131 

57 
305 
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Al'PCNDIX  K  (continued) 


Ubcs  3cisbors 
uses  crayons 
uses  clay 

Uses  paste  or  glue 
visited  th-  zoo 


HAM  b'^^cn  to  the 
library 


Ni^'nber  of  pupils 


6  Schools 


4  Schools 


^  ^nd 

F 

Group 

uuncaii  & 

F 

Results 

I'CEE 

1 . 64 

P-S 

1.58  b,d 

10.62<.005 

control 

i .  zy 

12 .99 

<.005 

PCEE 

1 .73 

P-S 

1.74  b 

6.20<.005 

Control 

i  . 

7  45 

<.005 

PCEE 

1.90 

P-S 

1.90 

<1  ns 

control 

1.88 

<1 

ns 

PCEE 

1 .  b4 

P-S 

1.55 

1.78  ns 

control 

1.  41 

2. 17 

ns 

PCEE 

1  •  DU 

P-S 

1.42  b 

<.005 

1?.83<.005 

Control 

1.17 

16.41 

PCEE 

1.60 

P-S 

1.81 

1,75  ns 

control 

1.61 

1.85 

ns 

PCEE 

1.44 

P-3 

1.23  b 

14.55<.005 

control 

.93 

17.63 

<.005 

PCEE 

131 

P-S 

31 

control 

203 

Group 


PCEE 
P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

control 

PCEE 

P-S 


PCEE 
P-S 


X  and 
Duncan's 
Results 

1.65 

1.54  b 

1,19 

1.74 

1.62  b 

1.4^5 

1.90 

1.85 

1.88 

1.54 

1.46 

1.37 

1.59 

1.38  b 

1.06 

1.61 

1.92 

1.63 

1.43 

1.00  b 
.79 


127 
13 


control  118 
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PENDIX  K  (continued) 


Variable 


Bermuda 


Uses  paint 
Uhos  bci^^iors 
Useb  crayons 
Uses  clay 
Uses  paste  or  glue 
visited  the  zoo 


was  !j<*en  to  the 
library 


Number  of  pupils 


Group 


X  and 
Duncan's 
Results 


PCEE 

1.58 

P-S 

1.75 

2.04 

ns 

control 

1.20 

PCEE 

1.54 

P-S 

2.00 

1.70 

ns 

control 

1.40 

PCEE 

1.88 

P-S 

2.  CO 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1 .  87 

PCEE 

1.50 

P-S 

1.75 

1.42 

ns 

control 

1.20 

1 .  38 

P-S 

1.75 

<1 

ns 

control 

1.20 

PCEE 

1.50 

P-S 

2.00 

1.14 

ns 

Coatrol 

1.60 

PCEE 

1.12 

P-S 

1.00 

^1 

ns 

control 

.93 

PCEE 

26 

P-S 

4 

control 

15 

Central 


X  and 

F 

Group 

Duncan ' s 

- 

Results 

PCEE 

1.68 

P-S 

i:33 

1 . 10 

ns 

control 

1.44 

PCEE 

1.82 

P-S 

1.33  a,b 

3.43 

<.05 

Control 

1.44 

PCEL 

1.86 

P-S 

1.67 

<1 

ns 

control 

1.78 

PCEE 

1.50 

P-S 

1.67 

<1 

ns 

Control 

1.50 

PCEE 

1.50 

P-S 

1.33 

2.17 

ns 

Control 

1.11 

PCEE 

1.61 

P-S 

2.0G 

1.36 

ns 

Control 

1.78 

PCEE 

1.71 

P-S 

1.33  b 

10.56 

<.005 

Control 

.83 

PCEE 

38 

P-S 

3 

Control 

18 

55 
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PlNDIX  K  (continued) 


Variable 


Uses  patnt 


Use5^  crayons 


Uses  clay 


Uses  paste  or  glue 


Haj^visited  the  zoo 


Mas  bfCK  to  the 
1  ibrary 


Nijmb*^r  of  pupils 


Cool  Valley 


Group 


P-S 

'S. 72  <  .025  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

3.0U    ns  Control 
PCEE 
?-S 

ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

<1        ns  control 
PCEE 
P-S 

9.58  ^ .005  Control 
PCEE 
P-S 

■  1        ns  Control 
rCEE 
P-S 

7.17  <.01  control 


PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


"X  and 
Duncan ' s 
Results 

1.60 

1.15 
1.77 

1.52 
1.93 

1.97 
1.53 

1.39 
1.70 

1.13 
1.67 

1.59 
1.40 

.85 


30 

0 
46 


Walnut  Grove 


<1 


2.31 


13.  C 


<1 


 — . 

T  and 

• 

Group 

Duncan  *  s 

Results 

PCEE 

1.70 

P-S 

1.50  b 

<.005 

Cont  rol 

1.10 

PCEE 

1.79  , 

P-S 

1.50  b 

<.05 

Control 

1.38 

PCEE 

1.91 

P-S 

1.83 

ns 

control 

1.95 

PCEK 

1.64 

P-S 

1.17 

ns 

Control 

1.36 

PCEE 

1.76 

P-S 

1.17  b,d 

<.005 

Control 

.90 

PCEE 

1.67 

P-S 

1.83 

ns 

Control 

1  .bz 

PCEE 

1.36 

P-S 

.83  b 

<.0O5 

Cor  t  rol 

.64 

pct:e 

33 

P-o 

6 

Co  it  rol 

39 

b  1 


o,  int  ^cp.ools  in  tins  saipole  are:     Bermuda,    Central,  Cool  Valley, 
/,ilnat  •.rovt^^  Or:tfitii,  Vogt,  Combs,  anc    DeSmet.     The  latter  four  schools 

m^iua^.  a  bt/caasc  it  was  thought  tha'-  they  represented  the  same  socio- 
.  ,j:.,^ti..^  status  - nt^  first  four  schools. 

•^l.i^i  -,ix  -.cv/jol6  m  this  sample  are:     BerxHuda,  Central,  Cool  Valley, 
i  J  jt  '_'r'--v*  ,  -.^riffitn,   dnci  Vogt,     The  last  two  schools  were   included  in 
:.e.-^so  of  taeir  similarity  to  the  four  pilot  study  schools. 

I  'Ui   ^-.lioolb  in  tnis  sa:  pie  are:     Bermuda,  Central,  Cool  Valley, 
i.  :  ..^inut  ';rov.i.     These  schools  were  participating  schools   in  uhe  pilot 


**..rxL^,r  in:^  kinderg  ^  r^ner  s  were  identified  as  belonging  to  one  of  three 
:ro^Ji  3:     E'«.hL  -  pupils  included  in  the  pilot  study;   P-S  =  pupils  with  Pre- 
j.i.c^i    j.q-.erit.:.ce;   and.  Control  =  pupils  with  no  preschool  experience  of 

..ult.        tiu-  Duncan*  b  Multipje  Hange  Tests  are  given  using  the 


—  L 


PCLL  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher  than  the 
prescliool  group  mean. 

-  tlie  PCEL  mean  was  statist icall;^   significantly  higher  than  the 
control  group  mear. 

-  tn-  Prescnool  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher  than 

le  P  CLE     r  o  up  me  a  n . 
X  -  the  [reschool  mean  was  statistxL^ally  significantly  higher  than 
tnc  control  group  mean. 
^  ^^le  Cc  'trol  group  mean  was  statistically  significantly  nigher 
tii^n  tlvi  tC/S.E  group  moan, 
r    ^  Control  group  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher 

tjicin  ^-.nc   rrebohool  group  mean.  ^ 
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Sumnary  of   Interim  and  Final  Reports 
Suh-c'omponent  for  the  Learninc,  Disabled 
Mary  Dasovich,   Ph . D. 

The  L^.-arning  Disabilities  Corponent  of  the  Ferguson-Florissant 
'.iriy  Childhood  f:ducation  Program  has  been  operative  since 
September  of  1971.     Two  Teacher-Specialists  and  one  consultant 
were  di roctly  engaged  in  this  component .     Each  teacher -special - 
i^ot  par t LCipatc:a  in  Saturday  School  programming  and  also  con- 
I'lctei  specialized  hone  visits  for  children  identified  as 
P'--;sible  candidates  for  Learning  Disabilities  m  later  school 
y^'ars.      In  addition,     as  both  teacher-specialists  were  quali- 
* ivd  as  speech  clinicians,   home  visits  for  articulation  and 
languaao  delayed  children  were  included  in  the  home  visit 
load  of  those  teachers. 

f 

T^'st  Battery  -  I  nd  ividuali  zc  i  test  administration  was  conducted 
lor  all  children  referred  to  the  teacher-specialists.  The  fol- 
lowing tests  were  utilized  as  appropriate  for  referral: 

Peabody  Picture  I'acabulary  Test 

Har r is-Goodenough  Drawing  Test 

Sievers  Differential  Language  Facility  Tesc 

Oseretsky  Motor  Proficiency  Scale 

Bryngelson  Glaspey  Test  of  Articulation 

Beery  Developmental  Test  of  Visual-Motor 

Integration   (administered  in  Saturday  School) 

Children  Served  -  The  Learning  Disabilities  Component  of  this 
project  identic  led  a  total  of   22  children  as  evidencing  learn- 
ing and  language  characteristics  reminiscent  of  characteristics 
found  in  school-aged  learning  disabled  children.      In  addition, 
a  small   number  of  learning  disabled  children  were  identified 
by  the  mental  retardation  component  of  the  project. 

r:ationaJ    incidence  of  learning  disabled  children  is  estimated 
*'ror^  5  to  2  5  per-cent  of  tnu  school   aged  population,  depending 
UDon  ex tensiveness  of  studies  completed  and  researcher  con- 
ducrtinq  the  inv'estigation .     The  total  cf  a  TiinL  .al  number  of 
22  children  identified  as   learning  disabled  suggested  an  in- 
rM(>nco  of    3  per-cent  in  the  4  year  old  population  within  the 
s-^h^^ol   district  researched.     Addition  of   those  children 
id»Mitified  by  other  project  compo'ent  operations  would  bring 
project   Ir-irninq  disabled  chiid  identified  figure  to  some 
poi  -C'nt   -   thus  meeting  the   lower  of  National  estime^ues. 


1 


I      \  ir--  .  v;ho  w-re  ru:ilifi^"d 

;        : '     : •   ;  1  ^^-^  -  -  i  i  :     n         r  i ."^  u  1 1  un  I 

;    '  .  11  :^  \   .    "'r.  Im'  C  .ordinatlnr,  "on- 


^  In  ^rj:v  n^.    irp^laied:   trie  i^rynrie/ori 

,  ^^•   AOL  ^ar:  A.;_ii.::ry   LI .:.  crimin  nt  i  on  Te.'t  , 

-       Lv^r./.o  Too.^-*         Le 'irnin^>Apt:  it  ad^  , 
Ir.  '    ivVio-^i  ..y  oh^-    ^p^-on  :linici'ino. 

.   -   :\i^i'^-^ri    ^nr^llo  i   Ln  opr-^-ch  terapv  wore 
~    ±  /v'j       to;  u  oc-oooi  ollnioian  I'or  a  total 
''i-/,^^^r'  rer  .N^-k.     Al.no;  with  thio,   a  p^^  nt 
■,'-'X  ^rv'V\ir:  0::o  oar-nt.0  v;^-ro  .rivon  speciric 
tr.'j/  z;--:'^,^  t     /;jrk  with  tno  onildren 


1  n  '  n\  oni  I  ir*on  o^oill  rocoivlng 

r_;rth-^r  therapy  in  kiadr'r^-arton  for 
*  ^  a  J 1 1    i  1  r;  . t' d t e r  b or  t o   ic t e rmi rio  no e d3  of 
i       /   rva^lon    .1'  ^-*wo  children;   and  no 
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i ' .  :in  1  Kir.  ii   iv^i  -r^  : 


};i  l'"ir*--ri  we  r^'^   r-"  i^err^ed  t  o  trie  MYi  Con- 
"jal  '  V  J 1  irit  i "^<n        the  bani3  of  inforna- 
.  ,        ninr  ^  7:il'r.it  ior..'.  .     In  certain 
\j       7'>.     ^    I-  ct,-  i  ^•^Lii:^-n  v^-^r'e  referred  because  of  the 
il^  1- ii /-l  illt.  L^.    >;hl »-rc   felt  to  bo  contribu- 
'  i  ] '     1'  1  ^    :  i  f  fi  J   L  >  1^ '  - 

'.'.K/         M-ai'.^-^r: -  ^/Li:::lly,  th^"^  p.'>y cholori c al  an3e3S- 
aFeT~in  ^ cv^l       ion:-  were  the  3tanford«- 
.loal^    -  For::.  L>:  and  the  Vlneland 

-  i.^rlov  .:oaL     (V::::J).     ""'t^  ^^-^^^  3^  crulaio^  evaluated, 

,  '.J'  •  r'/  -r>red  I '.'t:.    ^f  lh€:^e  In.".  L  rument  3  .     because  of 

v,-"--..^  ^eo  J '  :   .vjI  t  I-ii^al  :  lltl^.^.:  /;riich  proclude^^  valid 
V      ^-V  -r.tr   >;l'_a  th-/e  inr.  t  rur.ont ,   Joven   children  were  ad- 
-^:]-//^^^>-r^  {  ^nly'^on^:-   of  "he  ^nr t rumefit o  .     Of  the:v?  seven 
,*v  V-|_  jv.,-.,^^     r' 7.-  fjand  to  be  unter.tab^le  on  the  Ct5,  but 

^riforr.atl  on^v;a-    ,:.tainei  fro-,  the  V3M:;.     Two  of  the  seven 
•ailVr-r:  w-r  r-,  a  ir^iini ^tere  i  the  Tr:  but  //err->  not  administered 
v'.,^,  Vy.vj  \^--cjiir^    of  t.^e  laj.:  of  a  reliable  respondent.  In 


1 


^nteii 


'vij  V  r_  c  J         of  t  _ 

t^.r-'-  ?hllJren  r^-ceivei  additional  testing  on  the 
iT  Inf  jnt  Inteili/ence  Ccale  and  portions  of  the  Cald- 
r  r^r.  •  -I .     "i    In  vent  0  rv  . 


/.r-'vLo"/   ::^.vLi'd  -  Initially,   the  .Special  r:ducation  Consult- 
'^^^^ — 7rr-~T^~~^ol~Tve  an  J  orepar^r  pro^:rans  for  only  tho::e  chil- 

1  "ior-itiri-7  a/,  falxl-..:  within  the  retarded  ran^-es  of  intel- 
i.\'>-'j^.l  -^^Miltv.     At  th^  requ^:*t  of  the  Program,  Director, 
\,.,;/.7^!r/^'  >v-ral  3^ift.:   in  ^--^.rha^is  took  place  with  respect 
^   '\  :  ^         1 VL^:  ie/ .     Fro;-'  r.l  i-ii  jve:r.b- r  to  January  su>istantial 
'r.t      '.^  *  ;  •  ^ J  v;er*'^  d^-v  ^t\d  to  children  who  were  encounter- 
^  *V,/-:-rJ    "    lifflcditio.    dae  to  learning  disabilities  and 
.  -\';'.vi      ii    \\^-.v\'jv:.     In  Janjary,  er.phasis  was  placed  upon 
,/^V^7'  lO'-^^-'-rit  of  in  ii  vMualized  educational  programs  an^  pre- 
■  V:  -  ^    or^-'Vidin;'*  f oil ow-ar   services  to  all   children  re- 
t'v,o  V/  '^o^T.ponont   ar  to  that  time,   anc  accor.anying 


;  r '  X  p 


n  tn-ir  :inr>e  vl/lt.:  to  appraise  their  interactions 
.\    -p:i"ir-r. .      It   snoali  b^-  nutr-J  that  the:'e  shifts  in 
:^  ^  J-   Ln  o^-^-'r  to  n^  ^^t  thr-  varying'*  and  changing 
\    "j.'.    :hLiiren,   a/>   .'i^-ntifi^'i  anJ   reflected  by  the 
r>   ,  '     \>  V  t     r-^-airi  r^-spo:,.: i v^^  tu  the  changing 

^'hlior-n,  no^n,   I     was   a.-r^--'d  that  s^^rvic-s 
,  •  .  •  ,   .     .  ^  «  .  > »   ;  *  \. .  ^      ■  '1  r  )  ^'   '     i   a  .   7  ;  i  i r 


^0 


ill. 


1 . 


r  irr. aniei'Iy  lii^^  the  obr^ervalion  of  children 
rii'        a  ^.^^:ple   3f  the   functional  behavior  of 
;         jorxll'ent   jrjective  te::t  data  gathered 
ij'^.  "nild  wa..  evaluated  in  term:'  of  Intel- 
(  '.3t  i  vat  ic-nai  )   behaviors  wr.ich,  wb^n  trans- 
- 1  renrt'*^:.:  an  i  .veaknesr^er- ,  were  used  as  guid- 
:       ■'_ri/.*.ruct  I       of  individual  learning  programs. 
\  :'j.de        Identify  teacher  c^^aracteri j.t ics 

tatin^:  the  develcpment  of  the 
CTian^e  or  rraintenance  of  teacher 
teacher  ^^ncerned  or  involved  with 

rp.irdiy ,  continued  classroom 
7  to  3ee  that  the  su^^gested 
Chi  la  was  being  carried  out   in  the 
vi3its  were  initiated  primarily  to  help 
ling  the  need  , for  additional  guidance;  later, 

-.^xter.aed  in  c^r'der  to  gather  additional  data 
,avl:.r  which  would  allow  for  a  continual, 
n  cf  pro^^ress,  and  which  would  possibly  indicate 
c rorrarj^iinr  , 


1  an 


or  1  _i  J 1 1  ^ 
neei  f  ^r 
:i  '.J  each 
i*"^rat  Ion  . 
:pport  irA* 
ea:r:  cr 


/; 


e  r7*L  J 

^  ^  ^  ^  J  * 

,  we 

an 


;i  ar 
i  ?  i  a 

•   1  J 


pure . 
crip  t 

t  f^^* 
rifi- 
juj.:e 
n/  //l 


.  initlat^'d  were  for  the  purposes  of  coordlna- 
\ii'Jren.     Teacher  conformances  and  consulta- 

-^^        t€::t  interpretation,  usually  of  an  ex- 
iv-j  nature.     Issues  such  ar,  the  nature  of  the 
.-•peciflc  interpretations  of  findings,  were 
i .     In  addition  ,  educationally -re  levant  in- 
1  and  individualized  programs  were  explained, 
t'l  t:;e  teacning  staff  wei-e  h^^^ld  to  oi^ganize 
1.  'J     r*^  U  r::i  c  readiness  s,kills  arour.  1  a 

non-/.:^  ont aneou:'  learner.     \'o  at teript  was 
to acner-bared  or  teacher-initiated  dlag- 


::i  vz-learninr;  chfimtf^n  since 


th 


1  Inappropriate 
?  'unterinr  di  f  f  i 


v^ew  of  the  faci  that 


lult/ies  in  teaching  the 


.vli   in  trie  .-c^i.ol  or  home,   ur.ually  involved 
'iricatb^yn    :f  t^-s,t  resui'.s,  discussions  of 
'-.n  1  ana  ly  ^■  chili  i-ehavior^, ,  In- 

;  ir'  r  ts.     ''t^  m  validated  or  expanded  the 


'irnlru 


i! 


-ilti^S 


r.ri'xr,  Direct'' -rrveJ    i  a*i 
ar  i,   1  ased  up.-ri  tli^   i  :if - -t;  iM  .  n 
•i.e"l    1   -Vi'ica^  Ion     ^nsullant  w^r^-^ 
.        :  1  i:  ^-T,  W';r'.'   1     rv-  1  of  wh'^t  /In] 
a:^*  .'^^  was  n-ed'cd  r-y  wni  ch  teacN^^  r\'.  . 


ERLC 


nj'-/  nel'i  with  l\.e  t  .^y  chologlr.t  3  of  the  MR  Unl^ 
'  a" -r-.:  W'^i-^ri  were  tne  evalaationa  of  children 

^n-V- ^c>' --rv>l'^  rJcSrtin^i  on  cniliren  Identified  as  falling 
.Tr,'--*^  .  r  the        ^initj*  reopon.:  ihilities ;  discussions 

'      J-  T'i'^Vnre^  '-f  the  Dro.:;rar:;  :-tr\;cture   in  meeting  the 
,-'7.^"v'.r'l^^/^ijahleJ  chiiiren;  ani  examination  of  the 
vT'sV.*".' '  ^  vc',  ivLt in  relation  to  the  pro^ran  structure  and 
•  y-   -    »>••  '     f  ^  t  '   r.''  r'vice   comril  trr.ent  /  . 

.   -  ,   .       p      .pple-entel  cla.'nrcoi:   -hoervaticns  with 

[.  /  \  ^  .  ►  :  '  \  .--'vt-ri^  in.  tanc^i.:  .  T^e  Illinoi.:  Tent  o: 
^  •  'itl^'j  wK'  u.^el  .vith  two   jnildren  identified 

'  rfflculti-  )  I'}--  low  into  ll'^^ctual  fun.^tion- 
h:  :  :  3U3oect'^/J  of  a  /.evere   I'^arnlng  disalliity- 

.1    iescriptivp  terms,  the  inai vidualized 
•*:'"vii-d  for  the  children  in  this  pro^rrai'i  can 


'  A':. 


.ar.^ifiea  witnin  tnree  areas: 

-     ->-orr-tor  donain  in  which  er.phasls  i- 
^n't:.^   level  Jp-lent^)f  sensory-perceptual-motor  skills. 

^     X  3c-n:^ive  dOTiain  in  which  concern  is 

"5^,^  7^  /  w.--'^- '  ---'^'nt    :'f  lj.n^'uaf;e  processing  skills, 

or.orehension  and  understanding. 


-  ^  1 1  or.  a  ]   c  ^  n t  -is 


•.^^r.otive  domain  which  Includes  attltuulnal 
'^^?-^lMi^::i^l"ractor:,  relevant  to  a  chlld'.s  learning. 


n  .^/"'--V'''^  ^--'.ual 'functioning;  or  mental  re- 
/r  '.^"-.rCy  ^  31o.-,on  Intellirenc-  Ter-t  , 


f^-rd--lne"  intelligence  ^est 
M^"^  '^o  childr^^n  re- 


^'  '  ^  v^r/'^.f  tne        pupils  tested 


-/^  >  lirMn^::--"   and  thre^ 


^  "  ■  "       ^'    '         v^orlerlin'"'  retarla- 


le     J  3 


■  I'ican  A  -/o^iat  ion 


MO. 


•>:•'  ]L  1,-1.        i  'i-'  ^-T-ierline 

y^^.,^.^'^il  h;'t:a3  /  ib-c^ni- ^-nent  fr- 
-  .  /  "ij  1  i ,   wh^   al3  :  car:  ipi- 

^     *   \,   ^  .  r        ir/^^  rd~I  Ir'-^    t  y  ^pr-clal 
.  .  .        i  r   iM  i  wl-  hln  th-  upr  "-r  ran^- 


•ir.  - 


ERIC 


A  i:  1: 


-  'ILL' 


r-,  r» "  ^  ^  *^  '  •<  r  I  . 
^         t;  ^  ^  ^-  ^ 


I  r'     I' J...  '-ri  who..  oO'apielc^  tentinp;  had 
.  L.  ^'_r  'i  iri',^  irit^Tlrn  iiayeG-iUnf^t  for 
r^r  *"hc  1^1  ina  'iii'J  r'>un-]  to  be  function- 

Irr.^'ll  L nee  .     The  other  three  who 
I         1     c  0  re  J  within  t  he  no  rma  1  range 


:      1  ■  rr^^'J  f  jr   a  '/chol  ^rical  e valua- 

,.i^:.Lri  of  bor<ierline  retardation 

o^j;.     .  il  r::*r'     ,  'i^AV-ver*,  .•cored  above  the  criterion 
^'Z'  r  - 1       :\  I*    .J"'  ^pT;:i::ce  r^v  ".pecial  Gchool  ^^i^trict 
r-^ ,    1"    can  r^c  expected  that  all  TCEK 
11         r-,  rulxT     in  I'-^r-jiart^n  p ro graiuo  ,  except   for  trie 
■       i.a  i   :ne  c  rtlally  ji^hted  child  who  have  been 
_  ari  yl   r  .r  t.'V^^  Blind. 


In.:-   /v;ll   Ir.dlcate  that  the  Initial  te.'t 

Idr^-n,   wnlch  were  indicative  of  low  in- 
: refl- .e.. in!.:  rrinarlly  limitat ion.!  in  per- 
cap acity  .     Tne  re jult  j  of  trie  fi r^t  te^t  ad- 
octe  i  tn--^  llriiteJ  eff^^cts  of  early  disabili- 

'.rt unit ieo  and  learninr  xpe rlencej  .  Havin. 
ya'o  .vol  ch  foe  a/e  1  on  individual  need3 ,  these 

^'.-o;  />'^r*-  al  1p  tn  learn  an']  that  they  v/ere 
-Lr   o  .ir-nln:o:       vo^x'Xi  corf  ~  rr:ance3   on  their 


m  ?  ioO  al  *  ot  ate^'^^n""  o  by  the  Special  ioducat ion 
^^  •  Lroor^'or ,   final  ^tatu.: ,  and/or  needo  of 
:  ^      3^\p"'nont   j.re  riven  belQw: 


• .  :.n  . 


*  .-^^  L'^-rinriiX'O  ^f  /^n^  year  ^'hio  oh'ild  had  few 
ci  I  ^-'xr'^'Ot:  of  ^i-  'j'y11''1  n^r  ar*"-.     Her  m^-'a^urod 
:* ja-tionir.  -^^*;a/    ^ait-;  low.     Lan^;uare  wa^ 


:  ;    if*,       0:      fLr.'O   TO-.rith  w  tO  r.irii^al.      At  th^ 
r*,    ^     1  oerv"  i  a^^r  m  ]    il  i    '     .'.one  diarno/tic 
O'T'  I'  ar'nlr.o  rat"    ana^'T    .r'^l-ial  condition^;. 
c    a-r  ^.-rti^at-a   b > v^^  I  ^f  1  ro  ^^-^  1  le ct ual  func- 
L/       ./    li-:   * th*"-    i^^rrivad  ba"kj2:round  (oee 

rl/^rj   a    '^'ance  tnlo  chilcl 


,    an!  M.a^ 


ara 


\      I  'in  Pa  V'  1  '^'T  n*^  n ^ 

wao  a/.k''  'i  ^  w.^n^k 


.    a    'a'     •  ;        ,   a'li    ^  '?ori     r*  'n^'^'O 

.  '  I  '  a  I  /  '    ^     •  "'a;  ^^'"'1 )  ,   'iU  \  pro  v I  d^-"-  \   a  a  1  n i  - 
r'^i  1  .a  L  a     '      7   1     .r>r-      i  L  d.;  in  beh  av  i  or*  nodi  - 
'J  "n^Ia*    i     r       ^r'  ..a   b^^th   ir:  Oh" 


ERJC  r  I 


*  *         '        *  *      '  X         '  *  '  I 

 L  • 

•  ,      4       , ,  ^  :  1  I 

Tun     i  ^ ' 

t         -  J 

^         <     i'  ,  .1 

-1. 1  -i    o     I  i 

Hop  ^r^^cini 

±  I  i 

•  u  wit/  o 

."^  1 

*  ir- 

^  _  i. 

pl  'icin.'  ciill  i  in  a 

i  >  1       ^    f    .  .       r  » . "  1  1         ,  V. 

n,  ..n 

e  :  iu .  - vQ  '.iw  ^1  re  that 

^i'il 

ciii  1  i     yn  ir-:  ri--^  i.o. 

:n:iJ  1 

'    in  triP  p't  ■  ■  .  V/e 

Of 

Oi  3.1  " 

h-^lf   ^;iven  in  the 

/   arri     i-piy  i 

;  it.,- 

,:rar in."  r 

V  i  n 

:  i  ...  -  c        1  -.ac  .^;.ov;n  ^r'V\-r.  i         .:r"v;th  in   Lntell(  Gtual 

T^\^\   :7rT."^a/       1:  /*:  an  f-^r       ine     .ntellir:ence  Ccale 

y-.^      ./       .'.y,    .-.r^  ;p     /ivv ,    i-.:.l^ir'^  crill'i  at   ^m-  beginning  of  the 
ir.       ,1  ^M.'  r-aavlar  ha'    i^i ape  e  ar<"' i  a^  ;  -la/  been  replaced 

-'Ml  ..a:   ^-.;t'  i   :  IlllnoL'  T^^       or  i -y  ;r:  olincai^- ic'  and 

^^  )         '/.v-.;  n     -p^^-clflo  i-arnin^:   iioabilit  le.; ,  yet  her  rate  of 
-.ol'-i."  /.  i  -  /I'V/;.'     .  lanrjat:^  atveloprn^nt  rrorrar^  war.  initiated 

lOcroaco.     "hi/  /-e  i-  to  have  oerved  ac:  a  ve- 


j-n/'^r;, 
-X  J.  "e  wi       a  i  r'.  aiv*^ 


,n'    i^- V'- 1  oD^ient  of  a  rrore 


-iju,  ir:  -^^n     cla;-.^^^  o'  ,   anxMur  to  pl.-a.^e, 

'V'T'  noth-r  1  "   >?.JT  co- 


■  1  * » 


i  /.* :  ;i   !  ^   a:  l^-  t^^-  rpiaintain 
'  r'.':  v;-  i  i   in  *  a  .  ^lor^al 


\  V    -r'a".  .vlMi  V'^rv  f^'-v;  .'"ren^'tn: 
'  I  >  '   r  <r: i  "fii  n  "  '^    a  l^w 
o:it'   1 ,   *  M r    V  wa  '   ^il  ^  ^lyper- 
Iro/'-lV'  '  -oi  . 


^hild*  .t^^-p^iw-n 
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.      I  'A 


..^il   JT'.wtri,    '^nci  naj  teen 


f'^^iTO'i   Int-L'  ''i' ho 


r/.  a. 


\^all V  r  A-r  lei 


^        '1  ve r;  t  v  C  c ^'^  c  i  'j.  1     1  /   ri  c t  j  i  n  ce 

Ir.':^'  t  .at  pr^rar..     Rcte^t  re- 
'   n     1  „^r. /e  r  t  e  :  t>  i- £"  i r.  a  i  o w 
L r.  1  r. "  't  :  r  o  t:  1  a cc in  a  • '  p  e c  1  a  1 


f*  in-^^i ':riinr  ^'-'-i-  rir.»'M\  irpreci- 
'j^v-.,.':^^      p/T'^ci.iil/  !:^.^/e  involv- 


r--\-'liai 


i^a  of  waat  ha.' 


:lo  -ed  with 


\  1  y^' 

'  i  I  _i  r 


;  1 1  ^  lori'^  1       ' '  r  can 


fTicuil,.    -an  ........ 

I*.  n  lini.^   "^<r  fcll'v;inj    ilrecti'  n. 

In  ^ther  //'^  r  i.  ,  .^he  aa  ^   a  lat  of 
-    i:rf'i*.^it7  >'::ta  -'ULLi*    v;'.en  a^^r 


:-L--  \  In 


ERIC 


ON 


J  .  L  1  ir*'.  :i  .      "1  or    In,'  'i 
thv  t  -  ■  w  _tl  pOo/  1:  1  ^'  .  ) 


All 

_  nl' 


■)  r  *>    ac  :v?  1 


/.e ±0 0^  1  I  y  way 
a  ^ ,   /.I ri i"C 
ar  r  r*' ?icn     a " 

/  .  ^  I'i  -/ae    i^:*-'  '  f  ^  eacher 

'ir*'^^ I  ?i ally  .j^'^tominod 
V  thi'''  r^'Ort  :-.ev^^rvly  riandi- 


'  1  •  r*  r  /'Ti*;  )    .a  wM'-^h  there 
^-      L       pr-'      "iar^'r.   1"  apia'oxlnialely 
•  ...   \'-j.rir   'jl    varlia.-   repcjrt.;  in 

J •  j:  ' ' : '    ; •'^^ .'it   r=   1   c t  o d  b */     c re e n 

t.  vari'.u/  /;r.^'?y.-.  r^r'^rting  'ill 

'  i  1  'i  y  c   J  • ve  T''-  . 

.•a:.  :  I '?ar:'r^.'  ]  Cnlli  -  Tae  Mat  i  ci  oated 
LareritJ  who  ni.:::it  participate 


•eye  1  beyond  our 


an. 


In- 


sr* ^  an t   1    ' r ^  ^'  1  y  our  e  : T  _» i' t z  t  a 
•>  fr.Uy  /It^a".  Lan,   waere  our 

al   Ir.  I'ar*.  h^-^rlnr  'levo'lopri^nt  cf  the 

:'^-r.  err  J -.a  ,  //a  v/er^j   ca]l-;d  upon 
^:  _'rit  I  na^'  1  r -ir*:  1  ?  i  rat  1  o>-[  in  th^:- 


•■    '         * '  J  r  a  r ^  n  •    t  a     */ '  t  ^  i. 

ir  v;ay  '-f  vl^winr  tn^^  ''itaation, 

,   1  *    a ^ r 7'^^ d  t  a  vi r t  ua  1 1  y  r  ro - 

•     ,N  :    —  .      :-aijh   :  ch  ^-1 

.  •  .       '  n*  '^r*--       ^va:  r*^-.  i 

:*      :   \  •      :  ^hi  n      iT*  T  .  'i . 
:  ^  ^  -    r-a  [  I  Ir^Mi 

Vt'  a  ,   ^  a-    -  1      ui'^-      :    r  .r'-r/  / 
-  :  ]■  ■   :  ^    :  ar    r-  iti*  ^ 

t  r'^-na  I  ar*-- 
1  :   A-?  i 


'  1 


ERIC 


^7 


La/i  :  . 

r**:^ralt:'    i/.  reported  in  Tab'e 
•K-         J-.-.,   .va/  i-^jet  by  many  ol'  the  dlfflcul- 

by  t  n^j  ratb^^r  unpredictable  attendance  of  the 
':.pl''-  ,   in  it  ial  tejtinr  war,  conducted  during 

\  rv  ^e  -  irly  rectin^rs  bein^,  our  ba/^ic 
^  '  a::y         tb^    ^v-xrly  part  i  cipantr>  v;ere  no  longer 

: .       't:;drr,   wb.o  ^'^li.^r'od  the  ir^.itial 
:  >  v;er^"^  ::ivort   active  aft^^r*  N'over- 

:\  ■   r!'--'/ ^n'    jnly  a*    ^ae  time  of  te.-^aing 

y,    '.•.•^      y  'be   'j^.:o'        Looted   for  t'^i^^  control 
^,  ,     _     L  J     !  /  i  pan^.  /    In         '.'-^ r  rr  :)ap     r  Indi - 
:    .  j/  .  -   >  1  '   !     '  1  v;  it':     ^ I'  ^  oe  c  i a i i t in  re  - 


rp        x'.  i  ?:i    jf  the   re/alt.',  trie  problem  of 
.      i  ^  ;  ^.  raj^.r\:  cit-^i  ai  ove  makes  the  data 

c^^^^ar:J  ev^^'n  r.eanlnfrl-^/.' .      )ur  original  intent 
il/l-ij  "r.il^ren"  te^t  becau.:-''  of  itr,  ^reported 
a.^'ltar'ian  :-:i:i/Irir  a.^   v/ell  a:    it.:  pre^uned  re- 
!  i X y   y  J r  i at   :  r- r    ? t  i  on  an d  re  ce p 1 1  ve ne ^ /   to  n^w 
j./'-'iy;    !  ri  tae     Lt'^r'jture  to  the  effect  ^a^^ 
\ly   r-'-jL'tive  tc   ohan^-^-  .vjr^^'/ted  that  the  test 

1^.^^^   y  -r  a  T'^ralation  in  vbaich  a  relatively 
:*  'A'-r^^       '^n  for  10  or  mire  :'.er.oiono.  //ithin 

- ' .  ^  "   y  "  u  r  r  are  n  t  r  v/e  re  J  e n  at  *  h  i  s   1  e  ve  1  o  f 
; -  L  / ,   a  '  1  i  f  e  re  n  t  t  e  o  t  mi  -i  t  n  a  ve  been  mio  re 
^   r-'^'-'r.   at      ,  t  ?   o^aitrol   att^-^ndanc^^  . 

y  /  1  T- ! L  J  ^nc'^   ir  tb'^'   rather  anif^-^i'mly 
y    .\  :  .%'th:^'    .  <v  r>ntrcl  .r-^'-^p.     One  m»it£;ht  inf'^r 

':'0;p*/     o.'.'-r  :\'?.iri  ocor^^   i.^   'ndicative  of 
'  -     ^  :  lea-     '     at    b''t/t   a  iuot'^-  tolerant 

r-:    -     y    "  l:ir  n.     /^^r  /om^^,   no   doubt,  tb'/- 
i   !  1  t       V-  rem-":*  permii '  ivener,o  or  ev^-'^-n 
'   r  '  ^r^;.  ,   '  \  ^   ""O-'t   rerve  1  to  r.timu'  'it*^^  new 
'  .  ;  ^  It   //a.-   f K   ^hat  various 
'\        -    .'^  '     '^Z'  'I  par^Tit  v/'-^r^'  -.a/k'-^d  by  the  .^.eeminf' 
V'Tii:    .-J.:"  in   fact,   r^-jponoor.  t^^  variou.; 

,;'^7     v/'b.  ba  vaili    •a;m'e.:t    Ir.oortant  /hlft^  In 
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L^:\-,r:r.  ,:;  "raijing  children" 


^•■-^^  COt.'TROL         E.   H.         N  3ESSI0NS 

HEx'EJ':  CHILD 
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•  '       '1^"^   pr-o'i     ^  ri>o  intn  a' count  tho  rat.her 

-  '  o  -   --.^i     '  ^.       ^  •'irL'^  1  :  rovx>  '1  ic:.  arroor  to  ^  ii^tlci- 
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Mrs.  Mildred  Winter,  Director 
Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program 

Ferguson-Florissant  School  District  Re:  Kenneth  I^uks 

655  January 
Florissant,  Mo.  63135 

Dear  Mrs.  Winter: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  referral  of  Kenneth  for  ev'kluation, 
probably  in  the  direction  of  his  becoming  a  pupil  here  at  MSB 
next  fall.     Kenneth  was  seen  by  several  of  us  on  February  17th, 
and  I  am  finally  getting  this  report  off  to  you.     I^m  sorry  that 
our  Speech  Therapist,  IJ^s  Kay  Koncen,  was  absent  on  that  day  and 
not  able  to  see  Kennetfi,  ^t  I  am  hopeful  that.  Mrs.  Henderson  will 
bring  Kenneth  back  f or ^our  pre-school  conference  late  in  April,  so 
that  he  may  be  seen  both  by  Misa  Koncen  and  by  cur  School  Pediatri- 
cian, T>r.^  Max  Deutch,   at  that  time.  ^ 

Kenneth  was  seen  by  the  teacher  of  our  Special  A  classroom,  Mrs. 
Jackie  Verbin,   and  she  passed  along  t^  me  the  following  recommenda- 
tions regarding  work  With  Kenneth  both  in  school  and  at  home: 

1.  Demand  usage  of  acceptable  language,   for  example: 

phrases 
sentences 

no  baby  talk   (no  repetition) 

(a)  car  instead  of  car-car  ^ 

(b)  home  instead  of  our  house 

2.  Stress  •'big  bw/*'  behavior  ^  no  kicking,  head  up,  no-means  no: 
*  using  a  consistent  reward  and  punishment  system. 

i.  Discuss  all  activities  Kenneth  takes  part  in,  whether  unusual, 
new,  or  everyday  undertadcings.     Be  sure  to  include  meals.  Namin^t 
foods  on  his  plate,  textures,   tastes  and  color. 

Example:  The  cereal  is  sweet  and  crunchy.     When  we  put  milk 
in  the  b^l  the  cereal  gets  wet. 
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Also  discusn  weather,   and  the  chanqe  in  clothes  necessary  for 
chanqe  m  weather. 

4.  Continue  concept  work  w? th   (a)   location:   in  front  of 

beh  i  i\d 

beside  ^ 

to  the  left  of 

to  the  right  of 

under 

over 

(b)  size  large-big 
small 

larger  than 
smaller  than 
tall^ 
short 

medivun  or  middle  size 

5.  Continue  rote  counting  to  100 

6.  Continue  ABC^s  rpte 

7.  Stress  self-help  work: 

1)  putting  on  and  taking  off  co^t,  hat,  gloves,  slacks,  shxrt 

shoes  and  socks, 
a*  buttoning 
zipping 

snapping  ^  ^ 

lacing 

8*  Work  on  good  grooming: 

a.  Washing  hands  and  face  by  self  with  soap  and  water 

b.  Combing  hair  by  self 

c.  toileting  sel':* 

9.  Mobility  .  ,  .  4. 

a)  maneuvering  self  around  familiar  and  unfamiliar  environment, 

b)  following  direction  walk  -  forward 

backward 
to  the  left 
to  the  right 

c)  mkrch  ^^^^  around 

d)  skip 

e )  run 

f)  gallop 

10,  Auditory  memory  _  . 
Read  stories  to  Kenneth,  and  have  him  tell  you  what  story  is  about, 

or  who  main  characters  are,  etc. 

Kenneth  was  also  seen  by  the  head  of  our  Orientation  and  Mobility 
Department,  Mr.  Bob  Scheffel,  and  he  has  made  the  following  reccci- 

mendatioas : 

1)  Encouragement  in  the  area  of  supervised  but  independent:  move- 
ment should  begin  immediately.     Exercises   (especially  walking 
and  running)  involving  flexion/extension  of  the  ankles  and  knees 
will  aid  the  development  of  normal  gait. 
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2)  Non-directive  moveinent  should  be -discouraged  inroediately  as  this 
IS  a  possible  origin  of  mannerisms.     Such  movement  was  noted  to 
be  turning  in  circles  and  '^hand  flapping". 

3)  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  evaluating  his  auditory  discrimina- 
tion and  localization  due  to  a  confusion  of  responses,  sa  higher 

.    communicative  levfel  and/or  more  discipline  is  thought  to  be  de- 
sireable  for  future  evaluations  and  instruction. 

Our  occupational  Therapist,  Mrs.  Suzanne  Hays,   spent  a  little  time 
with  Kenneth  an4  also  with  his  aunt  and  father,   and  I  believe  that 
her  recommendations  will  be  pretty  well  included  in  the  ones  that 
have  already  been  made  and  in  the  one  that  I  am  about  to  make  myself. 
My  own  efforts  at  testing  Kenneth  were  unsuccessful,  so  far  as  getting 
Kenneth  to  cooperate  and  verbalize  with  me  ^re  concerned.     I  did  pre- 
sent testing  material  from  two  tests  to  both  his  aunc  anJ  his  father, 
with  resulting  scores  indicating  that  Kenneth  can,  when  at  his  best 
and  in  a  familiar  surrounding,  perform  at  least  at  a  low  normal  level. 

On  the  Maxfield-Buchholz  Scale  of  Social  Maturity,  his  social  age 
totalled  out  at  4.45  and  his  social  quotient  at  89.     Hxs  problem 
areas  at  the  three  to  five  year  levels  include:  drying  hi^  own  hands^ 
acceptably,  caring  for  himself  at  toilet   (including  wiping),  washing 
his  fac^  unaided,  unbuttoning  front  .nd  side  buttons,  putting  on 
coat  or  simple  garment  unassisted   (and  correctly),  eating  with  fork 
with  only  moderate  spilling,  using  all  the  personal  pronouns  with 
some  understanding,  using  past  tense  r.nd  plural  forms 
taking  active  part  in  dramatic  play,  adjusting  readily  g^^^Pj*^" 
ations  involving  some  conformity  to  rules,  making  forms  with  some 
aporoximation  to  that  of  the  intended  object   (such  as  people,  an^^^^' 
etc.),  askina  questions  about  meanings  of  words  -  how  things  work  - 
what  they  are  for,  being  spurred  on  in  various  activities  by  <^«P«^J:^ 
tion  of  other  children  of  approximately,  the  same  aae  and  group,  felling 
a  lone  . familiar  story,  carrying  out  extended  objecrs  involving  physi- 
cal activity  which  continue  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  movement 
about  his  immediate  neighborhood  (beyond  the  next  door  Y^rns).  ^^^^^^ 
his  sixth  yea?,  he  should  be  making  significant  progress  in  the  follow- 
ings  areas:  brushing  his  teeth  with  only  general  supervision,  dressing 
himself  except  for  tying  bow  knots,  buttoning  fairly  large  front  and 
side  buttons,  hanging  up  his  cloths  as  part  of  dressing  or  undressxng, 
brushing  or  combing  his  hair  independently,   tying  sample  bcw  1^"«>^8 
which  remain  tied,  using  a  knife  for  cutting  and  f P'^^f 
skipping  or  hopping  on  one  foot,  usually  dif ferentx.timg  ^^ween  pre- 
tending and  actual  fact,  and  telling  with  Jl^*^^*'' 
it  is  mornina,.ftemcon  or  evening.     It  is  not  expected  that  Kenneth 
would  accomplish  all  these  things  within  this  next  few  months.  J-^ 
is  hoped  that  some  attention  might  be  given  to  many  of  them,   in  ratner 
relaxed  and  unpressured  fashion,  but  with  some  definite  attention 
toward  helping  him  to  make  progress  in  many  of  these  areas 
derson  points  out  that  he  overdoes  scne  things,  such  as  taking  off 
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his  shoes,   respondma  to  music,  nemorizing,  and  the  like.     The  over- 
doing of  these  activities  should  be  discouraged,  of  course,  and  he 
should  be  helped  to  do  these  rhings  r pc.opriately  and  with  broaden- 
ing of  skills  and  activities.     She  also  mentioned  that  he  does  other 
things  when  he  wants  to  or  only  m  familiar  surroundings  -  he  is  no 
doubt  very  inconsistent  m  a  number  of  these  things  and  not  likely 
to  perform  well  in  new  situations,    pne  of  the  big  issues,  of  course, 
will  be  helping  hiir.  to  respond  more  readily  in  new  situations  and 
put  his  skills  and  abilities  to  more  consistent  use  very  early  m 
his  new  surroundings  and  contacts. 

We  also  went  through  the  first  five  levels  of  the  Interijn  Hayes-Binet 
Intelligence  Test  for  the  Blind,  with  a  resulting  mental  age  of  4 
years  7  months,   and  an  intelligence  quotient  of  90-     At  year  III, 
Kenneth  is  not  yet  ready  to  point  or  hand  over  the  longer  of  two  sticks 
several  times  in  a  row,  when  handed  to  him  in  alternatina  hands  or 
placed  m  different  positions  before  him  on  a  table.  At  year  IV,  he  is 
not  yet  ready  to  answer  the  why  or  what  for  of  both  houses  and  books, 
and  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  handle  as  many  as  two  opnosite  analogies, 
such  as  -brother  is  a  boy,   sister  is  a  ,   in  dayW  it  is  light, 

at  night  it  is  .      At  year  IV-6,  he  probably  can  not  yet  repeat 

four  diaits,   tell  what  common  objects  are  made  of   (house,  window,  l>ook}, 
or  consistently  answer  correctly  the  question  "is  this  morning  or 
afterncon?" 

His  limitations  at  year  V  would  center  around  repeating  correctly  a 
sentence  of  some  ten  words  and  scoring  on  at  least  three  opposite  ana 1- 
oaies  of  the  sort  mentioned  earlier.     At  year  VI,  he  would  have  diffi- 
culty counting  out  and  handing  to  another  person  a  specific  number  of 
cubes  asked  for,,  would  not  be  able  to  get  four  opposite  analogies  cor- 
rect, and  would. not  catch  on  to  the  idea  of  repeating  two  digits  back- 
ward.    Mrs.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Louks  both  feel  that  Kenneth  is  capable 
of  repeating  three  digits  forward,  sentences  of  five  or  six  words,  cor- 
rectly and  consistently  counting  two,  three,  or  four  objects,  as  well 
as  counting  as  many  as  thirteen  pennies,  pointing  to  parts  of  his  body 
and  correctly  telling  the  use    -f .sane  of  them,  giving  his  name  and  tell- 
ing whether  he  is  a  boy  or  girl,  consistently  handing  over  the  larger 
of  two  cubes,  defining  words  as  high  as  the  six  year  level,  and  being 
able  to  give  the  basic  differences  between  two  common  objects  m  his 
environment   {such  as  bird  and  dog  or  wood  and  glass).     If  he  were  able 

dc  all  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  in  these  last  two  paragraphs, 
his  I.Q.  would  be  up  m  the  120  bracket.     So,  we  do  not  expect  him  to 
.accomplish  all  of  these  things  in  n  short  perio    of  time,  but  we  hope 
that  he  will  again  make  sOTue  significant  progress  in  the  months  ^ust 
ahead. 

I  think  that  ^11  of  us  who  :iaw  Kenneth  were  impressed  with  the  inter- 
est th.Tt  both  his  aunt  and  his  father  have  in  him  and  the  effort  that 
they  ^re  putting  forth  to  help  him  to  girow  and  develon  a?  rapidly  and 
as  normally  as  possible.  I'm  sure  that  we  all  realize  that  Kenneth 
has  not  developed  as  rapidly  aad  as  well  as  a  child  normally  would  in 
the  first  five  years  of  his  life,  nor  has  he  made  as  much  progress  as 
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the  visually  handicapped  chilrf  nii^ibt  nonihilly  bt*^  pxpecte<i  to  make. 
Wfiilc  It  did  not  appear  to  us  th  a  KtMUioth's  h<Mring  problf-m  is  n 
particularly  problelri^1tlcal  6ne,    there  is         doubt  that  hir»  speech 
de'-<^'iOpment  is  considerably  below  *:h.^t         *he  .nvi-raqe  fiv*  year  old. 
Pre    ]*=*ms  in  this  area  can  certainly  spill  over  into  other  areaji  and 
cause  interuptions  in  or  difficulties  with  the  normal  growth  process.  . 
We  would  like  to  urge  you,   the  folk3  at  home,  -  and  the  folks  at  Delta 
Gamma  to  continue  working  with  Kenneth  ir  pretty  much  the  same  fash- 
ion that  you've  been  doing.     We  have  the  feeling  that  he  is  making 
the  kind  of  progress   chat  we  voald  expect  him  to  make  at  this  stage 
of  the  game  and  with  the  difficulties  he  has,   and  we  believe  that  all 
of  you  are  doing  a  good  job  in  your  efforts  to  work  with  him.  We 
feel  that   it  ic  important  that  m -one  geKt  up  tight  about  the  situation 
or  feel  pressured  into  ^cconpl  ishin  j  r.ore  than  would  l>e  reasonable 
for  you  to  try  or  Kenneth  to  be  expected  to  do  within  any  given  day 
or  lonqt^r  period  of  tim»^.     There  are  'Tiany  things  to  be  worked  on,  but 
they  will  not  be   ^ccOTiplished  in  a  uay  or  two,  a  week  or  two,  or  a 
month  or  two,   or  even  a  yer.r  or  two,   so  the  important  thing  is  to 
continue  to  work  with  him  along  the  lines   „hat  seem  appropriate  and 
in  the  areas  where  he  can  best  be  motivated  to  put  forth  his  own  best 
efforts, 

I  hope  that  he  will  bo  ready  for  enrollment  at  MSB  next  fall,  but 
I  cannot  presently  say  that  he  wi/ll  be.*   We  definitely  want  to  see 
him  again  the  last  week  m  April,   and  we  may  want  to  see  him  once 
rore  scwnetime  durim-  the  sumir^dr.     I  f  he  is  enrolled  at  MSB  next  fall, 
it  will  almost  sUrely  be  in  our  Special  A  classroom,  as  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  expect  him  to  make  enough  progress  during  these  next 
six  months  to  be  ready  for  tie  more  rigorous  demands  of  our  kinder^ 
qarten  room.     A  spirit:,  of  relaxed  cooperation  cimong  all  of  you  whc 
are  working  with  KenTieth  at  the  pres^^nt  time  and  who  will  continue 
to  work  with  him  in  the  weeks  and  months  just  ahead  will  almost  cer- 
tainly serve  him  best.     We  hope  that  this  report  will  be  of  some  help 
to  you  and  that  you  will   feel   free  to  call  upon  us  if  a  naug^hty  pro- 
blem coiror.  up  that  we  might  help  you  work  out  or  if  you  have  time  to 
n /o  us  nore  detailed  information  reqardina  his  progress  and  the  j>cob- 
icrr  area'  which  r.eeni  most  difficult   to  handle. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in  Kenneth  Louks,   and  we  shall 
be  keepinq  in  touch  with  you  during  the  spring  season. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  iMcOuie,   Counselor  ^ 

cc:  Virginia  Murray,   Delta  Gamma 
Mrs.  Ann  Henderson 
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Ferguso.i-F ion ssant  Scnool  District  \s 


Saturdaij  School 
HOME  ACTIVITY  GUIDE 


In  this  issue: 


71,2-27 

Clocks  and  Calendars 
Observing  and  Remembering 


CLOCKS  AND  CALENDARS 


1^ 


Discus 
leave 

D  .scus 
d  es  h 
Wcttch 


CLOCKS  are  used  to  measure  TIME  

the  irinutes  and  hours  that  add  up  to 

a  day.     When  24  hours  have  passed,  a  day  and  a  night  have 
gone  by.     Then  it  is  time  for  a  new  day  to  begin. 

♦  '^alk  about:   the  numbers  on  a  clock,  the  two  hands,  and 
now  they  move  as  the  minutes  and  hours  go  by. 

•  Let  your  foar  year  old  hold  ur*  his  right  hand  at  "12'', 
and  move  his  left  hand  around  to  the  clock  positions  for 
"1",   "2",  etc.  up  to  "6".     Then  have  him  hold  up  his  left 
hand  and  move  hxs  right  hand  to  "7",   "8-,  etc. 

s  some  of  the  things  he  does  "by  the  clock".     Wnat  time  does  he 
for  Saturday  School,  watch  Sesame  Street,  qo  t  bed? 

s  typical  MORNING,  AFTERNOON,  and  EVENING- time  activities.  When 

e'eac  breakfast  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening? 

Sesame  Street? 


Eat  supper? 


EACH  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK  has  a  name,  as  this  poem  illustrates: 

"Little  Mousie  Monday" 

Little  Mousie  Monday  wnsned  all  day; 
Little  Mousie  Tuesday  ironed,  they  say. 
Little  Mousie  Wednesday  made  the  bed. 
Little  Mousie  Thursday baked  the  bread. 
Little  Mousie  FricLay  swept  the  house. 
Just  like  any  neat  little  mouse. 
Little  Mousie  Saturday  went  to  town 
And  bought  herself  a  pretty  Sunday  gown. 

•  Before  bedtime  each  flight,  mark  off  the  day  on  the  calendar  and  when 

seven  days  have  gone  by,  a  whole  WEEK  has  passed! 

•Also  talk  about  YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  and  TOMORROW.     Yesterday  is  past,  Today 
is  always  here.  Tomorrow  is  coming.     At  the  supper  table,   talk  about  wh^t 
you  are  having  today.     What  did  he  have  yesterday  for  supper?     What  will 
you  be  serving  tomorrow  night? 
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GALBNOAR 

A  CALENDAR  helps  us  keep  track  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  and  the  12  months  of  the  year. 

•  Leaf  through  a  calendar  and  talk  about  the  NAME  for 
EACH  MONTH  of  the  year.     What  holidays  do  some  months 
have?    What  is  ^the  veather  sometimes  like?     What  ^c|^ 
tivities  can  you  do  bettor  some'' months  than  others*' 

•  What  is  his  BIRTHDAY  month?    When  12  months  have  gone 
by,  a  year  has  passed,  and  he's  one  year  older.  He 
may  enjoy  this  BIRTHDAY  F^l^GrlR  PLAY: 


The  first  year  I  cquld  only  crawl. 
The  second  year  I  stood  up  tall . 
The  third  year  I  could  ride  a  "trike." 
'^he  fourth  year  I  could  fly  a  kite. 


Th'         til  year  I  grew  very  tall 
I  marKed  the  place  upon  the  wa 
I  swam  and  waded  in  the  pool. 
And  then  I  started  off  to  school I 


OBSERVING  AND  REMEMB£RING 

The  Order  of  Things  -  While  your  child  covers  his  eyes, 
arrange  three   (then  four,  then  five)  dbjects  in  a  row 
on  a  table.     Let  him  look  at  the  objects  for  several 
seconds.     Then  have  him  turn  away  from  the  '"bjects  and 
name  them  in  order   (left  to  right).  Change  vne  order 
of  the  object^  and  play  again. 


Touch  and  Tell!  -  Have  your  child  observe  you  closely  as  you 
touch  three  (then  four,  then  five)  objects  in  the  room.  Have 
him  tell  you,   in  the  correct  order,  what  objects  you  touched. 

If  he  cannot  remember,  give  some  hints  "It  is  red."  Take 

turns . 


The  Case  of  the  Missing  Marble  -  Place  marbles,  balls,  or  con- 
struction  paper  circles   (each  a  different  color)   in  the  cen- 
,ter  nt  a  white  piece  of  paper.  .  Have  him  close  his  eyes  while 
you  remove  one  of  the  marbles.     Then  have  him  tell  you  which 
color  is  missing.     Start  with  three  marbles  and  increase  the  * 
number  as  his  skill  improves.     Take  turns. 

Hide  Away  -  As  you  walk  around  the  room  cr  house,  place  three 
small  objects  in  a  grocF'y  sack.     Then  have  your  child  name 
the  objects  in  the  bag.     Increase  the  game's  difficulty  by 
increasing  the  nu3[aber  of  objects  you  "hide-away"  AND  requir- 
ing him  to  name  the  order  chey  were  placed  in  the  bag. 

See-Shapes  -  Show  your  child  a  circle.     Then  have  him  look  a- 
round  the  room  and  name  two  (or  three)   things  in  the  room  that 
have  a  circle  shape   (a  lamp  base,  ashtray,  plate,  clock,  but- 
ton, bracelet) .     Do  the  same  with  a  square,    (chair-seat,  hand- 
kerchief, record  album),  and  a  rectangle   (cdTfee  table,  door/ 
drawer,  Kleenex  box,  window  pane,  candy  bar j . 
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Let  your  little  HELPER  decorate  a  Saturday  School  "Treasure" 
Box  to  store  some  of  his  favorite  Saturday  School  activi- 
ties, including  those- that  he  will  be  making  this  summer. 


PARENT-CHILD  EARLY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Title  III,  Sec.  306,  ESEA 
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National  Program  on  Party  Childhood  tdiu  atK>n 
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t  r^TV  ft^y  prospt'Ctiv  V  a.-  a  ciu'riculum  devoloptT  and  t-valuator 
in  .IP  ivirly  c- hi irlh^ kxI  .education  prf>,urani,  thtT^^are  many  f^^aturrs  of  The 
b'Marday  Schur;]  [[onir  Activity  C]uid(^s  that  are  appealinu.     Tor  one  thing, 
the  uuides,   if  usefl  :;y  parents,    should  help  expand  upon  the  variety  of 
thir-_:s  child  rrii  art-  able  to  do,   helpin^^  children  become  more  competent 
in  ihtar  correct  u^e  of  basic  concept-  pert^aining  to  the  attributes  of  c^bjects 
(color,   shape,    M/r,   trxture,   etc.),  to  space,   to  time,   and  to  number; 
helping  children  make  increasingly  fine  discrimination^     -^ing  their  senses 
r,f  si^ht,  hearing,   sn^ell,  touch,  and  taste;  helping  improve  children's 
skills  IP  such  areas  cf  thinking  and  expression  as  making  comparisons, 
making  loi^ical  rru"erenc(>    trom  data,   translating  ideas  from  one  form  to 
anoth<-r,   recalling  obser     aons  and  events,   spotting  incor rec t  1  nfo rmation, 
speakinv^  in  lull  sentences,  and  so  on.    1  hey  should  alf#)  help  increase 
children's  skills  in  small  and  large  motc^r  activities.    In  a  word,  the 
aotivitv  JUidrs  are  v^eli  designed  to  increase  children's  repertoiie  of  com- 
pt'tenci«'s. 

Anollu^r  appeal  mi:  feature  (;t  the  guides  is  the  fact  that  they  attend 
eluldren's  emotional,  a^      ell  as  cognitive  develc;pment.     One  uay  they 
s.,,    r.  iatc*--  eb'sel\        ihe     '^quence  in  which  activities  are  presented, 
i  h<  s   b-gin  ^Mth  sui-4)le  ecnc  pt-  and  activities  likely  to  utilize  knowledge 
.ind  sl.ilis  <  luldten  .tlready  liave.     Cu'adually,   the  activities  become  more 
(  tuiiplex,  as  simple  tasks  are  combined  to  torm  more  complex  ones. 
1  r<.io  my  rearlm-  ^-t  the  materials  I  would  predict  activities  are  sequenced 
'icb  a  manner  that  children  wiii  not  find  then^.  too  difficult,  v.  ith  the 
that  they  "   .uld        like^/  to  perform  weU,   be  praised  for  their  per- 
t(,rmance,   and  hav*   a  p(;Sit.ve  feeling  touard  their  ov.  n  capabilities. 
Another  ieatun   -1  tlie  materials  th  it  would  seem       contribute  to  the  child's 
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♦  v       ,     h.ms        c>-a.t  -..r*.  .-cts  children  could  rt-adily  make 

:;;  t.- .... .... a  -ip^^  a.  .on.. 

Su....U.n:  UK.  chUdr.n  heip.na  by  ..-rt.nu  cloth...- s  that  ' 
assx.Un.  u  cookinu  and  s.archmu  .or  s.U-ty  hazards  have  the  ^-^^uty  o 
ci   V   lop.n.  the.r  .ens.       importance  -U  the  .a.ne  tune  as  they  Contribute 
,h,.u-  .o:nP.-t..nce  a.  youn.  thank,  rs  a.d  to  their  parents'  prnie  in  v.  hat 
thi'ir  chiiflr*.  n  art-  ct\A< 

U,        n  x'children  in  the  Saturday  School  i-rouram,   I  feel  certain 


■     ,  ,  .„  M,.^^....        receivmo  the  home  activUy  i^mde  weekly.  Th 

.'a,-,  ...I     .  ior  each  ac.ivitv  are  char  and  sm.ple.     The  activities  mak 


'  1  ^  t 

t  r  1 1  n  -  ^ 


.runarilv  o.  n.aterials  v.e  .ould  have  at  home  and  .ould  cause  no 
[n-  on  the  .amilv  bud.et.     Moreover,  in  each  uuide  a  variety  of  acti- 
,,ti      are  pre^ented.  ...  that  if  one  activity  does  nut  succeed,  there  ^.ou  d 
;        o  nerV  th.t  .m.     I  many,  the  activities  would  be  .un  for  -  -d  -y 
.   .  ,  .     Iv.ouh'    see    them  carrvinu  out  increasingly  complex  tasks. 

should  incrrabf. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  Home  Activity  Guides  are  not  in  their  fxnal  form, 
■^■-...al  n  odifications  could  be  made.     t  or  example,   most  P^-^^^J^^^^^ 

u  K-  aoureciate  the  sug.^estions  lor  Christmas  toys  earlier,  and  perhaps 
,':.rthat  .....e  concepts  introduced  early  m  the  year  and  dea  t 
ah  t...ard  Ihe  end  could  uet  mo^re  emphasis  durin,  the  middle.     I  also 
\haTseverarof  the  .uides  that  came  to.ard  the  end  of  the  program 
:  a  t.th  t  .ncs  that  needed  more  time  than  one  .eek.   -kin,  ^  per     p  _ 
^,.,r  t,,  .enu  parents  uuide.  tor  short  two  v  eek  units  on  ^-P^cs  1  ke  trans 
:  :  at  on'   conimunication.  and  animals  from.hich  parents  could  choose 
.  ;  ch  unA.  to  deal  with.    Such  problems  as  these  are  minor,   ho.  e  e  . 
-lU-  uature.  of  variety,  clea  r  directions .   sound  sequencing,   lo^^  co.  t. 
u,d  v.el!  chosen  activities  far  outshine  any  problem-  x  saw. 


Sinci^rt'lv, 

\\  a  rrt-n  SoW-nion 
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:  arc'n-F :Gri3::ar;t  School  District 

:i  e:/;cat:v:;  program 
1971-72 


M^-ntal  Age 
Language  Age 

tor  Interraticn 


_yrs 
yrs 


no3 , 


mos 


yrs 


mos 


.J  ^  :i  J.  ' 


yrs 


mos  . 


I      ?E?.'.o-;/-.L  a:;l  3'::ial  de^/elopment 

THE  C:-:iLL':                                                    •                                     Check  one: 

t5  C 
>  ^ 

£:  0 
0 

<  03 

ed 

Achieved 
as  of  June 

^  i 

X  « 

43  X 
0  c 
2  < 

— H 

1      Takec  turns  and  shares 

2.     Expresses  feelings  in  acceptable  ways 

3.     Consistently  con:pletes  a  task 

^.     Shows  self  confidence  in  trying  new  activities 

II       LA^iaUAGE  OE\liL0PI4EMT 


^peaks  ii 


>entenc^s  of  5  or  more  words 


Articulates  clearly 


3- 


Tells  his  whole  name 


4.  Touches  and  na[ries~parts  of  the  body  

5.  il^escribes  objects  as  to  size^  weighty  texture  

5"^^     Tells  how  thin?:s  a^e  alike  or  different  as  to  size,  shape. 


color_^  et 


7.  Follow.?  a  series  of  two  or  more  directions 

8.  Identifies  a  few  letters  of  the  alphabet 

9.  Identifies  na.;y  letters  of  the  alphabet 


distinguishes  v;-:rds  that  rhyme 


10^  ^   _ 

11.     Makes  relevant  verbal  contributions  in  group  conversation 


or  discussion 


I 


:-:ath  kUD  ::cience  concept  development 

lientifies  6 


more  coloxs 


2.     Identifies  shapes : circle ,  square,  triangle,  rectangle 

3>     Reproduces  above  shapes  

Counts  from  1  to  10  or  beyond 
5.  Identifie; 


big,  litule,  long,  short,  etc 


 sf ze  differences  

0 ,     Sequences  rods,  objects  f rom^shortes t  to  longest 
7.     Reproduces  a  simple  pattern  from  memory 
Q.     Identifies  and  constructs  sets  of  1  to  5 


g'.     Identifies  and  constructs  sets  of  0-10 
Recognizes  numerals  1-5 


1^  

l^yRecognlzec  numerals  0-10  

12 >     Associates  numerals  1  to  5  with  their  corresponding  sets 
13,     Associates  numerals  0  to  10  with  their  corresponding  sets 

iW.  Understand! 
O   
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and  applies  the  terms  more  than,  less  than 

?09 


:v          H  jkill  development 

...^  ^.-!x^^.                                                                                    Check  one: 

Achieved 
as  of  Jan. 

1 

o  c 

H  ^ 
C  O 
O 

<  CO 

% 

0)  > 

M  ^ 

o  o 

i.     ^.^rc^Ao  anci  cai^cnes  a,  Oaii 

Ws;ik3  3.  ba.l3,nc^  beani  without  slipping  off 

^  •ir'.on.'^t rates  orientation  concepts : Ip— out ,  around—through,  etc. 

-  ^dpw  »jr  iTi^trcfies  m  Lime  witn  music 

f  .     ';3e3  crayons  with  control 

.ze.--  scissors  with  control 

/  *     Wor^s  a  puzzle  of  10  or  more  pieces 

Includes  niajor  body  parts  and  features  in  drawlrtg  a  person 

roxlDwn  left  to  right  progression  in  tracking  and  drawing 

J.     Trlnts  Tils  first  nanie  correctly 

I'.c  hOr-ar-ling  PARZNTS: 
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EVALUATIO:.'  REPORT 

A.  Overall  Objectives 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  Parent -Child  Early  Education 
Program  are  designed  to  be  achieved  within  a  three  year 
period.     The  evaluation  findings  for  tho5:e  objectives  are 
discussed  under  each  of  the  program  components  and  are  re- 
ported in  terms  of  meeting  the  objective  and  often  comparing 
It  with  results  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  first  project  year. 

The  results  of  the  secondyear  of  the  program  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Saturday  School  Program  has  been  effective  with 
students,  parents,  and  teachers 

THE  STUDENTS,  as  a  whole,  have  shown  growth  both  in  cognitive 
and  affective  areas  of  development.     Preliminary  follow--up 
has  shown  these  skills  to  be  maintained.     Special  assistance, 
to  the  handicapped,  whether  they  have  evidenced  emotional  or 
learning  difficulties,  haG  resulted  in  the  amelioration  of 
these  problems. 

T.     PARENTS,  as  a  group,  have  shown  increasingly  positive 
modes  of 'perceiving  and  interacting  with  their  children. 
They  have  shown  appropriate  teaching  techniques  including 
reinforcement  procedures*  and  accomplishment  of  task  objectives. 

THE  TEACHERS  were  found  to  have  increased  their  use  of  ap- 
propriate teaching  techniques  and  in  the  positiveness  of 
their  relationships  with  children  and  parents.  Continual 
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teacher  planning  and  assistance  by  consultants  have  aided 
this  stair  development • 

While  It  has  not  proven  possible  to  change  100%  of  each  group 
on  every  aspect  measured,  the  prograJi  has  apparently  Effected 
considerable  change  in  the  vast  majority  of  pupils,  parents, 
and  teachers  involved  in  it,  ^ 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  objectives  of  the  program 
m  Its  various  components  have  resulted  in  a  well  rounded 
alternative  plan  for  early  education  in  which  the  home  and 
school  are  joint  partners. 
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E.  Evaluation  findings  for  product  and  process  objectives  achieved 

4 

at  the  end  of  the  past  budget  period  are  summarized  under  com- 
ponents for:     THE  CHILD,  THE  PARENT,  THE  STAFF,  THE  HANDICAPPED, 
and  MANAGEMENT  PROCESS. 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  each  rating  scale  used  for  evalua- 
tion the  positive  end  of  the  continuum  is  given  the  higher 
figure  while  the  negative  end  of  the  continuum  is  assigned 
a  "one." 


THE  CHILD 

a.  Product  Objective  One 

Upon  completion  of  the  first  year  in  the  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  Program,  each  pupil  will 
exceed  his  expected  growth,  as  determined  by  the 
developmental  norm  data  of  each  test  and  by  the 
pupil's  original  status  on  that  test,  by  c  mini- 
|ium  of  one  month  in  the  areas  of  mental  develop- 
ment ,  language  development  and  visual -motor 
integration. 

As  part  of  a  preliminary  screening  battery,  all  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  pupils  were  administered  the 
Slosson  Intelligence  Test,  the  Northwestern  Syntax 
Scale,  and  the  Beery  Test  of  Visual-Motor  Integration 
in  the  fall  ot  1972.     The  results  of  these  tests  were 
used  to  identify  pupils  in  need  of  further  diagnoses 
and  special  programming  and  to  provide  data  which  could 
be  used  for  both  baseline  and  normative  purposes.  The 
three  tests  were  administered  to  the  pupils  again  at 
the  end  of  the  program  year.     A  summary  of  the  rebults 
of  the  fall  and  spring  testing  for  all  pupils  for  whom 
both  pre  and  losttest  scores  were  obtained  is  given  in 
Table  1.     (Please  refer  to  Appendix  A  for  the  fre- 
quency distributions  "of  the  scores  obtained  on  the 
tests  by  these  pupils.) 
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Table  1 


Results  of  zriC:  ?r'^  li.Mnary  Screening  Battery  AdininisterGd  at  the 
Beginning  and  rind  of  the  Second  Program  Year:  Slosson  Intelli- 
gence Tept,  Northwestern  Syntax  Scale,   and  the, Beery  Develop- 
mental Test  of  Visual- Motor  Integration   (N  =  648) 


Standard 

Range  of 

Nar^e  of  Test 

Mean 

Deviation 

t 

P 

Scores 

Slosson  Intelli- 
gence Test  (MA) 

Pre 
Post 

63.29 
78.95 

10.52 
11.58 

53.44 

<.01 

24-96 
24-114 

Northwestern 

Svitax  Scale 

(LA) 
Receptive 

Pre 
Post 

43.68 
■  60.62 

13.43 
14.65 

31.67 

<.01 

19-87 
19-9  3 

Expressive 

Pre 
Post 

43.06 
59.65 

16.03 
16.22 

33.10 

<.01 

21-93 
21-93 

Beery  Test 
(PA) 

Pre 
Post 

51.22 
61.  80 

8.40 
7.72 

10.83 

<.01 

33-77 
33-95 

i 

As  can        seen  in  Table  1/  there  were  statistically 
significant  changes  in  all  three  tests  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  mean  scores  obtained  at  the  end  of 
the  year  administration  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.     Because  the  average  chronological  age  of  PCEE 
pupils  entering  the  program  in  the  fall  of  1972  was 
5  4  months,  it  was  expected  that  their  average  mental, 
language,   and  perceptual  ages  would  also  be  approxi- 
mately 54  months.     As  the  data  in  Table  1  show,  the 
average  entering  mental  age  was  a  little  more  than 
nine  raonths  higher  than  expected,  the  average  recep- 
tive and  expressive  language  ages  were  more  than  ten 
months  lower  than  those  expected,  while  the  average 
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perceptual  age  was  only  slightly  lower  than  e::pected. 
upon  exit  from  the  program  the  average  chronological 
age  was  61  months.     The  average  mental  age  at  this 
time  was  79  months,   18  months  higher  than  is  usually 
obtained;   the  average  receptive  and  expressive 
language  ages  were  60  months,  one  month  lower  than 
is  usually  obtained;  and,  the  average  perceptual  age 
was  62  months,  one  month  higher  than  that  usually 
attained  in  norming  samples.     Thus,  the  total  sample 
gained,  on  the  average,  more  than  16  months  of  mental 
age,  17  months  of  language  age,  and  nearly  11  months 
of  perceptual  age  during  the  seven  months  between 
test  administrations. 

Since  the  primary  focus  of  the  program  was  on  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  child,  it  was  imperative 
to  compare  the  gains  made  by  the  primary  target  group 
Wx^.h  the  progress  of  children  with  higher  entering 
status,  in  addition  to  looking  at  the  total  sample. 
Therefore,  further  analyses  were  done  comparing  the 
rates  of  change  for  the  bottom  third,  the  middle 
third,  and  the  top  third  of  the  pupils  on  each  of 
the  three  pre  and  posttest  measures  used. 

Analyses  of  individual  changes  in  each  of  the  three 
tests  showed  the  following: 

1)  Mental  Age,  as  measured  by  the  Slosson  Intelli- 
gence Test  -  Of  the  648  pupils  obtaining  scores  on 
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both  aciniinistrations  of  tnis  test,  26   (4%)  gained 
tihc^  oijht  .T.onths  expected  for  them  during  the  seven 
mc^ths  between  testings,  28   (4%)   gained  nine  months, 
28   (4%)   gained  ten  months,  and  492   (76%)  gained 
elove:i  or  more  months  in  mental  age.     Fourteen  pupils 
(2%)   gained  seven  months  of  mental  age  during  the  seven 
months  between  administrations  of  the  teit,  49  (8%) 
gained  between  one  and  six  months,  and  11   (2%)  oither 
showed  no  gain  or  regressed  in  mental  age.  Alto9ether, 
a  total  of  574   (89%)   gained  the  expected  eight  months 
of  mental  age  or  more  during  the  seven  months  between 
test  administrations . 

On  the  Slosson  Intellig^ - ce  Test  the  bottom  third  of 
the  pupils  in  the  pretest  distribution,  who  had 
scores  of  59  months  and  below,  gained,  on  the  aver- 
age 16.70  months  of  mental  age  during  the  seven  months 
between  testings.     The  middle  third  of  the  group,  who 
had  pretest  scores  between  60  and  67  months,  gained, 
on  the  average  16.01  months;   and  the  top  third,  who 
had  scores  of  6  8  months  and  above  on  the  pretest, 
gainea  14.23  months  of  mental  age  during  the  seven 
months  between  the  administrations  of  the  test. 
There  were , apparently ,  only  small  differonces  in 
the  average  rate  of  growth  between  the  three  groups 
m  mental  development,   as  measured  by  the  Slosson 
Intelligence  Test.     However,  the  greatest  rate  of 
gam  was  achieved  by  those  with  the  lowest  entering 

status . 
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2)   Language  Age,  as  measured  by  the  Northwestern 
SyntCiX  Scair 

a)    Receprive  Language  Age  -  Of  the  648  pupils  ob- 
taining scores  on  both  administrations  of  the  test, 
14   (2%)   gained  the  eight  months  expected  for  them 
during  the  seven  months  between  testings,   16  (2%) 
gained  nine  months,  21  (3%)  gained  ten  months,  and 
442   (68%)   gained  eleven  or  more  months.  Sixteen 
pupils   (2%)   gained  seven  months  of  receptive 
language  age  during  the  seven  months  between  admini- 
strations, 55  (8%)  gained  one  to  six  months,  and  84 
(13%)  either  did  not  change  their  scores  or  regressed* 
In  sum,  49  3   (76%)  of  the  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the 
expectation  of  an  eight  month  gain. 

Comparisons  made  between  the  lower,  middle,  cind  upper 
thirds  of  the  group  showed  the  bottom  third  of  the 
pupils  had  scores  of  37  months  and  below  and  gained, 
on  the  average,  22.82  months  of  receptive  language 
age  during  the  seven  months  between  testings.  The 
middle  third,  who  had  pretest  scores  of  38  and  48 
months  gained  an  average  of  16.49  months,  while  the 
top  third  of  the  pupils,  who  had  pretest  scores  of 
49  and  auove ,  gained  an  average  of  11.55  months. 
There  were  apparently  large  differences  in  gain  in 
receptive  language  age  dependent  upon  pupils' 
entering  status.     Pupils  with  the  lowest  scores 
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gained  more  than  three  months  for  each  r^onth  in  the 
program;  the  pupils  with  the  middle  scores  gained 
more  than  two  nK)nths  for  each  month  in  the  program, 
and  the  pupils  with  the  highest  entering  status 
gained  a  little  more  than  one  .and  one -half  months 
for  each  month  in  the  program. 

b)  Expressive  Language  Age  -  Of  the  total 
sample,  24   (4%)   gained  the  eight  months  of  language 
age  expected  for  them,  22   (3%)   gained  nine  months, 
15   (2%)   gained  ten  months,  and  445  (69%)  gained 
eleven  or  more  months  during  the  seven  months  be- 
tween test  administrations.     Nine  pupils  (1%)  gained 
seven  months  between  testings,  60   (9%)   gained  between 
ofie^and  six  months,  and  7  3  (11%)  either  showed  no  gain 
or  regressed.     In  total,  506   (78%)  of  the  pupils 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  expectation  of  an  eight 
months  gain  in  expressive  language  age  made  for  them. 

Comparisons  made  between  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
thirds  of  the  group  in  expressive  language  age  showed 
that  the  bottom  third  of  the  pupils,   vho  had  scores 
of  36  and  below  on  the  pretest,  gained  an  average  of 
20.9  3  months  between  testings.     The  middle  third,  who 
had  pretest  scores  ranging  from  37  to  49  months, 
gained  17.50  months,  while  the  upper  third  of  the 
pupils,  wio  had  pretest  scores  of  50  months  and  above, 
gained  an  average  of  10.7  7  months  of  expressive 
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language  age  during  the  seven  months  between  test 
administrations.     Again,  there  were  sizeable  dif- 
ferences in  gain  among  the  three  groups  with  the 
pupili^  with  the  lowest  entering  scores  gaining  about 
three  months  for  eacl^  month  in  the  program,  the  middle 
group  averaged  two  and  one-half  months,  and  the  upper 
group  averaged  a  little  more  thaoi  one  and  one-half 
months  for  each  month  in  the  program. 

3)   Perceptual  Age ,  as  measured  by  the  Beery  Test  - 
Twenty-seven  <4%)   of  the  648  pupils  attained  the 
gain  of  eight  months  of  perceptual  age  expected  for 
them,  24  (4%)   gained  nine  months,  ,43  (7%)  gained 
ten  months,  and  300   (46%)  gained  eleven  or  more 
months.     Fifty-four  pupils  (8%)  gained  seven  months, 
149  (23%)  gained  between  one  and  six  months,  and  51 
pupils  (8%)  either  showed  no  chainge  or  regressed  in 
their  scorec.     Altogether,  394   (61%)   of  the  pupils 
attained  or  exceeded  the  eight  months  of  perceptual 
age  expected  for  them. 

Comparisons  made  between  the  gains  attained  by  the 
lower,  middle,  and  upper  thirds  of  the  initial  dis- 
tribution on  this  test  showed  that  the  lower  third, 
who  had  scores  of  48  months  and  below  on  the  pretest, 
gained  an  average  of  17.09  months  during  the  seven 
months  between  testings.     The  middle  third,  who  had 
initial  scores  between  49  and  54  months,  gained  an 
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average  of  9.81  months;  and,  the  upper  third,  who 
scored  above  56  months  on  the  pretest ,  gained  an 
average  of  6.9  8  months.     There  were  considerable 
differences  in  the  average  gains  of  the  three 
groups.     The  pupils  with  the  lowest  entering  per- 
ceptual age  scor/es  gained  nearly  two  and  one-half 
months  for  each  month  in  the  program  whereas  the 
middle  group  gained  a  little  less  thaui  one  and  one- 
half  months  and  the  upper  group  gained  approximately 
one  month  for  every  month  in  the  program. 

In  summary,  the  various  analyses  of  the  data  all 
show  that  the  large  majority  of  second  year  PCEE 
pupils  met  the  criterion  of  eight  months  gain,  or 
exceeded  it,  in  the  areas  of  mental,  language,  and 
perceptual  age  during  the  seven  months  of  project 
operation.     This  is  especially  true  for  the  pupils 
who  initially  scored  below  average  for  the  group  in 
t'jie  tests.     The  results  of  the  two  project  years 
would  show  more  similarities  than  differences.  Pupils 
in  the  second  project  year  had  slightly  higher  initial 
and  final  mental  age  scores  and  slightly  lower  initial 
and  final  perceptual  age  scores  than  those  pupils  in 
the  first  project  year.     Slightly  more  pupils  at- 
tained the  goal  of  a  minimum  eight  month  gain  between 
testings  on  these  two  instruments  during  the  second 
project  year.     It  is  impossible  to  make  direct 
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comparisons  between  the  results  obtained  on  language 
age  during  the  two  project  years  since  the  test  used 
was  changed.     One  reason  for  the  change  in  instru- 
ments was  the  low  ceiling  of  the  test  used  during 
the  first  year  where  it  was  foxind  that  the  highest 
third  of  the  sample  averaged  a  gain  of  less  than 
four  months  for  the  seven  months  between  testings* 
This  difficulty  was  apparently  overcome  with  the 
use  of  the  new  instrument  as  the  highest  group 
averaged  a  gain  of  more  than  eleven  months.  However, 
a  different  language  test  will  be  used  next  year. 
The  reasoning. for  this  is  contained  under  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  for  the  coming  year. 
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b.  Product  Objective  Two 

Each  primary  target  group  pupil,  who  was  found  to 
be  deficient  on  teacher  ratings  of  the  items 
listed  below  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  Program,  will  show  an  in-  * 
crease  of  a  minimum  of  one  step  on  a  five-point 
scale /  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  pro- 
gram, in  his: 

A.  Responsiveness  to  learning  activities 
presented  by  the  teacher  in  the  Home-  ^ 
Teaching  sessions 

B.  Achievement  of  the  concepts  presented 
during  the  Home-Teaching  sessions. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  had  been  pro- 
visionally identified  as  belonging  to  the  primary 
target  group  as  of  Marjh/  1973.     Due  to  the  attri- 
tion of  nineteen  pupils,  the  addition  of  one  pupil 
considered  to  have  emotional  problems,  the  removal 
of  eleven  pupils  as  learning  dis£±)led  and  fifteen 
pupils  who  were  not  considered  upon  further  testing 
to  have  hearing  problems,  the  primary  target  group 
totaled  281  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year.  The 
consultant  specialists  identified  the  281  belonging 
to  the  primary  target  group  to  have  learning  prob- 
lems due  to  environmental  or  biological  factors  in- 
cluding emotional  disorders,  learning  disabilities, 
low  intellectual  f unctioninrj,  mental  retardation, 
experiential  deprivation,  and  physical  disabilities. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  these  pupils  received 
ratings  b:^  their  teachers  on  their  responsiveness  to 
learning  activities  and  attainment  of  objectives 
during  both  their  first  and  last  home  teaching  sessions. 
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The  items  relating  to  this  objective,  together  with 
:>i*s  and  percentages  for  each  point  oZ  the  scales, 
are  given  m  Appendix  B  for  this  seimple  as  well  as 
for  the  Total  sample  and  a  sample  consisting  of  pupils 
not  identified  as  belonging  to  the  primary  target 
group*     The  means,  standard  deviations,  t  test  re- 
sults, as  well  as  the  proportions  of  pupils  found  to 
be  deficient   (rated  less  than  "4"  on  each  five-point 
scale),  are  given  in  Table  2. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  results  given  in  the  table, 
primary  target  group  pupils  were  rated  statistically 
significantly  higher  on  all  items  pertaining  to  this 

objective  during  the  last  home  teaching  session  thcin 
during  the  first  session.     Also,  far  fewer  of  these 
pupils  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  these  traits 
than  had  been  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
program  year. 


Table  2 


A  SuiTjnary  of  Initial  and  Final  Ratings  of  Target  Group  PCEE 
Pupils  by  Their  Teachers  on  Responsiveness  to  Learning 
Activities  and  Achievement  of  Concepts  in 
Home-Teaching  Sessions  (N=281) 


Standard 
Devia- 

Deficiert 

Item 

Mean 

tion 

t 

p" 

N 

% 

Responsiveness  to 
T.f^A'rn'i  nn  Ar*tivities 

- 

a.  Outgoing  vs. 
shv 

J: 

Initial 
Final 

3.69 
4.31 

1.33 
1.00 

8 

.04 

<.01 

114 
47 

41 
17 

b.  Cooperative  vs. 
uncooDer ati  ve 

initial 
Final 

4.46 

1  .  1  !7 

.81 

5 

.82 

<.01 

77 

35 

21 

12 

c.  Talkative  ^^s. 
hesitant 

Initial 
Final 

3.70 

1.29 

8 

.91 

<.01 

115 
41 

41 

15 

u.  mteresteu  vs. 
disinterested 

X 11 X  u    a  X 

. Final 

4.28 

4.69 

.96 
.96 

7 

.03 

< .  01 

58 
18 

21 
6 

e.  Attentive  vs. 
distracted' 

Initial 
Final 

4.03 
4.49 

1. 14 
.74 

7 

.05 

<.01 

82 

33 

29 
12 

Achievement  of 

Concepts 

a.  Attained  all  vs. 
none  of  the  ob- 

Initial 
Final 

3.91 
4.50 

1.10 
.76 

9 

.44 

<..01 

98 

■30 

35 
11 

jectives 
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An  analysis  of  individual  pupil  change  for  those 
pupils  initially  judged  to  be  deficient  on  each  of 
the  rating  scales  showed  the  following; 
Responsiveness  to  Learning  Activities 

1)  Outgoing  versus  shy  -  Of  the  281  pupils  receiving 
teacher  ratings  on  both  the  first  and  last  home  teach- 
ing reports,  114   (41%)  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in 
this  trait  initially.     Of  these  114  pupils,  32  (28%) 
gained  one  step,  41  (36%)  gained  two  steps,  and  21 
(18%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  on  this  at  the  last 
home  visit.     Altogether,  94  pupils  (82%)  gained  one 
step  or  more  on  this 'rating  scale  from  time  o£  entry 
into  the  program  to  time  of  exit. 

2)  Cooperative  versus  uncooperative  -  Seventy-seven 
pupils  (27%)  were  rated  as  "three"  or  below  on  this 
five-point  scale  during  the  first  home  teaching  session. 
Of  the  77  pupils,  21  (27%)  gained  one  step,  27  (35%) 
gained  two  steps,  and  17   (22%)  'gaiaed  three  or  more  , 
steps  in  the  ratings  received  during  the  last  home  visit. 
In  total,  65   (84%)   of  the  pupils  rated  as  initially  de- 
ficient in  cooperation  gained  one  or  more  steps  in  their 
final  ratings . 

3)  Talkative  versus  hesitamt  -  One  hundred  fifteen 
(41%)   of  the  281  primary  target  group  pupils  were  rated 
as  deficient  in  this  trait  during  the  first  home  visit. 
Of  the  115  pupils,  36   (31%)   gained  one  step,  40  (35%) 
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gained  two  steps,  and  22  (19%)  gained  three  or  more  * 
steps  in -their  ratings  received  during  the  last  home 
vi^it.     In  sum,  98  (85%)  of  the  pupils  rated  as 
"three"  or  below  initially  gained  one  or  more  steps 
in  their  final  ratings  of  this  trait • 

4)  Interested  versus  disinterested  -  Fifty-eight  (21%) 
of  the  281  primary  target  group  pupils  were  rated  as 
being  initially  deficient  in  their  interest  during  the 
first  home  visit.     Of  these  58  pupils,  13  (22%)  gained 
one  step,  31  (53%)  gained  two  steps,  and  seven  (12%) 
gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 
Altogether,  51  (88%)   of  those  pupils  judged  to  be 
initially  deficient  in  this  trait  gained  one  or  more 
steps  in  their  final  ratings. 

5)  Attentive  versus  distracted  r  Eighty -two  (29%)  of 
the  281  pupils  were  rated  as"  being  deficient  in  atten- 
tion during  the  first  home  teaching  session.    Of  these 
82  pupils,  25   (30%)   gained  one  step,  33  (40%)  gained 
two  steps,  and  13  (16%)  gained  three  or  more  steps  in 
their  attentiveness  during  the  last  home  visit.  .In 
total,  71  (87%)  of  the  pupils  initialtij^  rated  as  de- 
ficient in  this  trait  gained  one  or  mord  steps  in 
their  final  ratings.  -  ' 
Achievement  of  Concepts 

1)  Attained  objectives  (a'll  versus  none)   -  Of  the  281 
primary  target  group  pupils  rated  during  both  the  first 
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and  last  home  visits,  98   (35%)  were  rated  as  attaining 
50%  or  fewer  of  the  objectives   (received  ratings  of 
"tnree"  or  less)   during  the  first  home  visit.  Of 
these  98  pupils,   30   (31%)   gained  one  step,  47  (48%) 
gained  two  steps,  and  10   (10%)   gained  three 'or  more 
steps  m  their  attainment  of  concepts  as  rated  during 
the  last  home  visit.     In  sum,  87   (89%)   of  the  primary 
target  group  pupils  considered  to  be  deficient  in  this 
trait  gained  one  or  more  Steps. 

In  general,  the  large  majority  (between  82%  and  89%) 
of  those  pupils  judged  to  be  initially  deficient  on 
che  scales  relating  to  this  objective  met  the  criterion 
of  a  minimum  increase  of  one  step  in  their  final  ratings 
In  terms  of  meeting  these  criteria,  the  findings  of  the 
first  and  second  project  years  are  quite  similar.  The 
main  differences  between  the  findings  of  the  two  project 
years  are  that  1)   fewer  pupils  were  judged  to  be  initial 
ly  deficient     on  the  six  rating  scales  and,  2)  there 
were  somewhat  smal]er  decreases  in  the  proportions  of 
pupils  judged  to  be  deficient  in  their  final  ratings 
during  the  second  project  year. 

As  sta     d  in  the  Final  Report  of  Project  Year  I  the 
findings  of  82%  to  89%  change  obtained  here  probably 
represent  more  realistic  expectations  than  those  set 
forth  in  the  :ou j e Uf?'<%^^^i n ,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
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goal  of  100%  attainment  on  all  items  related  to  this 
objective  will  be  more  closely  approximated  during 
the  third  year  of  project  operation. 
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Product  Objective  Three 

Each  primary  target  group  pupil,  who  was  found  to 
be  rated  as  having  less  them  very  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  school  by  the  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program,  will 
increase  by  at  least  one  step  on  a  five-point 
rating  scale  -i.il  the  positiveness  of  his  attitudes 
toward  school  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the 
program. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  325  originally 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  primary  target  group 
received  ratings  on  their  attitudes  toward  Saturday 
School  during  both  their  first  and  last  home  teach- 
ing sessions.     The  mean  of  the  initial  attitude  rat- 
ings was  4.11  on  a  five-point  scale  and  the  standard 
deviation  was  1.15.     The  mean  of  the  final  attitude 
ratings  was  4.62  while  the  standard  deviation  was  .72. 
The  paired  observations  t  test  comparing  initial  and 
final  ratings  yielded  a  t  of  7.75  (p<.01). 

Of  the  281  primary  target  group  pupils,  79   (28%)  were 
judged  to  be  initially  deficient  in  their  attitudes 
toward  Saturday  School  (received  a  rating  of  "three" 
or  less) .     Of  these  79  pupils,  13  (16%)  gained  one  step, 
42  (53%)  gained  two  steps,  and  13   (16%)   gained  three  or 
more  steps  in  their  final  ratings  on  this  sca'e.  Al- 
together, 68   (86%)   cf  those  pupils  considered  initially 
deficient  in  cheir  attitudes  qa-^ned  one  or  more  steps 
in  their  final  ratings. 
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In  sum,  there  was  a  significant  change  in  the  direc- 
tion ol-  more  positive  attitudes  of  primary  target  group 
pupils  toward  Saturday  School.     This  can  be  inferred 
from  the  statistically  significant  t  test  result  as 
well  's  in  the  changes  in  ratings  of  86%  of  the  pupils 
initially  judge     to  have  neutral  or  negative  attitudes. 
These  results  are  fairly  similar  to  those  obtained  at 
the  end  of  the  first  project  year.     There  were  slightly 
more  pupils  (5%)   achieving  the  criterion  set  for  them 
and  more  pupils  were  judged  to  be  initially  deficient 
during  the  first  project  year  as  compared  with  the 
second  year.     While  the  criterion  of  100%  goal  attain- 
ment set  forth  in  this  objective  was  not  met  in  either 
year  of  project  operation,     a  closer  approximation  of  this 
goal   was    attainecj.     Hopefully,  an  even  closer 
aoproximation  will  be  achieved  in  the  third  year  of 
proDe-t  operation.      (For  complete  tabulation,  see 
Appendices  B-1  and  B-2.) 
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d.  Product  Objective  Four  (Revised  8/71) 

Each  pupil,  who  was  rated  on  any  of  the  five  scales 
on  the  Rating  Scale  of  Self  Esteem  as  having  less 
than  average  self  esteem  by  his  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Parent-Child  Early  Education 
Program,  will  increase  by  at  least  one  step  on 
each  of  those  scales  by  the  end  of  his  first  year 
in  the  Program. 

Six  hundred  and  ^orty-nine  pupils  of  the  total  en- 
rollment in  the  second  project  year  were  rated  by 
their  teachers  on  five  five-point  scales  comprising 
the  "Rating  Scale  of  Self  Esteem"  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  program  year. 

The  items  relating  to  this  objective,  together  with 
the  N's  and  percentages  for  each  point  of  the  scales 
are  given  m  Appendices  C-1  and  C-2.     The  means, 
standard  deviations,  t  test  results,  as  we  .1  as  the 
proportions  of  pupils  found  to  be  deficient  (rated 
less  than  "three")   on  each  scale  are  given  in 
Table  3. 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  PCEE  children  were 
rated  as  adapting  more  easily  to  new  situations  and 
showing  a  greater  sense  of  self  esteeem  at  the  end  of 
the  second  program  year  than  had  been  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  the  'year.     These  inferences  are  based  on 
the  statistically  significant  t  test  results  and  the 
generally  decreasing  proportions  of  pupils  judged  to 
be  initially  deficient  on  these  scales.     There  were  no 
statistically  significant  changes  on  the  items  of  the 
scale  dealing  with  pupils'   reactions  to  failure,  seek- 
ing of  support,  and  seeking  of  attention. 

r:i7 
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Table  3 

A  Summary  of  Initial  anc  Final  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Self  Esteem 
 (Ii=649)  =^^^^= 


Item 


1.  Child  adapts 
easily  to  new  situ- 
ations,  feels  com- 
fortable in  new 
settings,  enters 
easily  into  new 
activities 


Mean^ 


Standard 
Devia- 
tion 


Initial 
Final 


3.41 
3.58 


.99 
.84 


4.95 


<.01 


Deficient 
N  % 


124 

76 


19 
12 


2.  Child  becomes 
upset  by  failures 
or  other  strong 
stresses  as  evi- 
denced by  such  be- 
haviors as  pout- 
ing, whining,  or 
withdrawing 

3.  Child  seeks  inuch 
support  and  reassur- 
ance from  his  peers 
or  the  teacher,  as 
is  evidenced  by 
seeking  their  near- 
ness or  frequent  in- 
quiries as  to  wheth- 
er he  is  doing  well 


[Initial 
'Final 


finitial 


Final 


2.51 
2.49 


2.47 
2.55 


.97 
.98 


.99 


.97 


<1 


1.81 


n.  s , 


n.  s . 


103 
104 


16 
16 


110  17 


110 


4.  Child  continually 
seeks  attention  as 
evidenced  by  such 
behaviors  as  speak- 
ing out  of  turn  and 
making  unnecessary 
noises 

5.  Extent  to  which 
child  shows  a  sense 
of  self  esteem,  self 
respect,  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  own 
worthiness 


[Initial 


Fmax 


! 


Initial 


Final 


2.76  1.06 

2.77  1.07 


3,18 
3.44 


97 
,97 


7.13 


n.  s . 


<.01 


89  14 
84  13 


140  22 


107  16 


*It  should  be  noted  that  "5"  represents  the  posi- 
tive end  of  the  continuum  represented  by  each 
scale . 
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An  analysis  of  individual  changes  for  those  pupils 
judged  to  be  initially  deficient  on  each  of  the  rating 
scales  showed  the  following: 

1)  Child  adapts  easily  to  new  situations  -  One  hundred 
and  twenty-four  (19%)   of  the  649  were  judged  to  be 
initially  deficient  (rated  as  "two"  or  less)  on  this 
scale.     Of  these  124  pupils,  53  (43%)   gained  one  step, 
26   (21%)   gained  two  steps,  and  eight   (6%)   gained  three 
or  more  steps  in  their  final  ratings.     Altogether,  87 
(70%)   of  the  pupils  rated  as  initially  deficient  in 
the  ease  of  adapting  to  new  situations  gained  one  or 
more  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 

2)  Child  becomes  upset  by  failures  or  other  strong 
stresses  -  Of  the  103   (16%)   pupils  rated  as  initially 
deficient  in  this  trait,  45   (44%) -gained  one  step,  25 
(24%)   gained  two  steps,  and  5   (5%)   gained  three  or 
more  steps  in  their  final  ratings.     In  total,  75   (7  3%) 
of  the  pupils  judged  to  become  too  easily  upset  by 
failures  at:  the  beginning  of  the  year  gained  one  or 
more  steps  on  this  scale  at  the  end  of  the  program 
year.     It  should  be  noted  that  21  pupils  who  were  not 
initially  judged  to  be  deficient   (rated  as  "two"  or 
..ess)  became  so  in  their  final  ratings. 

3)  Child  seeks  much  support  and  reassurance  from  his 
peers  or  the  teacher  -  One  hundred  and  ten  (17%)  of 
tne  pupils  were  initially  judged  to  be  deficient  in 
this  trait.     Of  these  110  pupils,  27   (25%)   gained  one 
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step,   31  (2  8%)  gained  two  steps,  and  12   (11%)  gained 
three  or  more  steps  in  their  final  ratings  of  this 
trait.     Altogether,  70  (64%)  of  those  pupils  rated 
as  seeking  too  much  support  and  reassurance  initially 
gained  one  or  more  steps  on  this  scale  at  the  end  of 
the  program  year.     It  should  be  noted  that  35  pupils 
who  were  not  initially  judged  to  be  deficient  became 
so  in  their  final  ratings. 

4)  Child  continually  seeks  attention  -  Eighty-nine 
(14%)   of  the  pupils  were  rated  as  being  initially 
deficient  on  this  scale.     Of  these  89  pupils,  29  (33%) 
gained  one  step,  17  (19%)  gained  two  steps,  and  10 
(11%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their  final 
ratings  of  this  trait.     In  total,  56   (63%)   of  the 
pupils  judged  to  be  continually  seeking  attention 
initicilly  gained  one  or  more  steps  in  the  direction 
of  seeking  less  attention  at  the  end  of  the  second 
program  year.     It  should  be  noted  that  24  pupils  not 
initially  rated  as  being  deficient  on  this  trait 
becanie  so  in  their  final  ratings . 

5)  Extent  to  which  child  shows  a  sense  of  self  esteem  - 
Of  the  649  pupils  recei'^-ing  both  initial  and  final 
ratings  on  this  scale,  140   (22%)  were  judged  to  be  de- 
ficient initially.     Of  these  140  pupils,  70   (50%)  gained 
one  step,  29   (21%)  gained  two  steps,  and  three  (2%) 
gained  three  or  more  steps.     Altogether,   102   (7  3%)  of 
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tne  pupils  judged  to  be  deficient  in  their  sense  of 
self  esteem  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  program 
year  gained  one  or  more  steps  in  their  ratings  of  this 
trait  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  general,  a  substantial  majority  (63%  to  73%)  of 
the  pupils  judged  to  be  initially  deficient  on  the  five 
rating  scales  relating  to  this  objective  met  the  cri- 
terion of  gaining  one  step  in  their  final  ratings. 
These  findings  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  obtained 
during  the  first  project  year  where  the  proportions  of 
pupils  who  achieved  thfi  criterion  of  a  one  step  gain 
ranged  from  73%  to  83%.     Also,  in  the  first  project 
year  there  were  statistically  significant  differences 
on  all  five  items  of  the  scale  compared  to  the  signifi- 
cant differences  obtained  on  two  of  the  five  items 
during  the  second  project  year.     It  is  hoped  that  a 
closer  approximation  of  the  goal  of  100%  attainment 
of  this  objective  will  be  met  during  the  third  project 
year. 

Follow-up  analyses  were  made  on  the  self-esteem  rating 
scales  comparing  pupils  who  had  participated  m  the 
first  year  PCEE  Progreim  to  pupils  who  had  other  types 
of  pieschool  experiences  ana  to  pupils  who  had  no  pre- 
school experience  of  any  kind.     Kindergarten  teachers 
rated  all  papils  during  the  fall  of  1972.     The  re- 
sults of  these  analyses  may  be  seen  in  Appendix  C-3. 
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It  was  touna  thai:  en  ^hree  of  the  five  scales,  those 
dealing  with  adaptation  to  new  situations,  reaction 
to  failure,  and  seeking  of  support,  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
three  groups.     On  two  of  the  scales  there  were  dif- 
ferences.    On  th-  scale  concern*-  I  with  attention- 
seekinq-behavior  it  was  found  that  those  pupils  who 
had  attended  the    PCLE  Program  received,  on  the  aver- 
age, more  favorable  ratings  than  either  the  pupils 
who  had  attended  preschool  programs  other  than  PCEE 
or  the  pupils  who  had  no  preschool  experience.  On 
the  scale  measuring  che  overall  self  esteem  of  chil- 
dren, it  was  found  that  those  pupils  who  had  preschool 
experience  were  rated  higher  by  their  kindergarten 
teacher  than  those  pupils  in  the  other  two  groups.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  differences, 
while  statistically  significant,  were  rather  small. 
The  greatest  difference  in  means  between  any  two  of 
the  three  groups  was  .27  on  a  five-point  scale.  In 
summary,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  slight  tenden- 
cies for  kindergarten  pupils  with  preschool  experience 
other  than  that  provided  in  the  PCEE  Program  to  be 
rated  as  seeking  more  attention  but  also  having  some- 
what higher  self  esteem  than  PCEE  pupils. 
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^rodurt:  Objective  Five 

Each  child  in  the  Parent-Child  Early  Education 
Program  who  was  found  to  be  deficient  on  parent 
ratings  of  items  in  the  developmental  areas  li sted 
below  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  program,  will 
show  an  increase  of  a  minimum  of  one  step  on  a 
five-point  seal    ,  at  the  time  of  entry  into  kinder- 
garten^ in  his  achievement  ofjPersonal  and  Social 
Development;  e.g.  ,  ability  to  follow  simple  direc- 
tions; take  good  care  of  things  he  uses;  take  turns 
with  other  children;  Language  and  Concept  Develop- 
ment; e.g.,   speak  in  sentences;  tell  color  of  things; 
identify  letter  of  the  alphabet;  Physical  Skill  De- 
velopment;  e.g.,   run,   hop,  and  jump;  clap  or  march 
to  music;  build  structures  with  blocks  or  construc- 
tion toys. 

'"wo  behavior  checklists,  one  entitled  "Introducing  My 
Preschool  Child"  and  the  other  named  "Introduc.  .g  My 
Kindergarten  Child,"  were  completed  by  parents  prior 
to  pupils'  entry  into  the  PCEE  program  in  1971  and  ^ 
into  the  kindergarten  ydar  in  1972  respectively. 
There  were  47  three-point  rating  scales  that  were 
common  to  both  checklists.     The  ratings  of  a  total  of 
625  pupils  who  had  participated  in  the  first  PCEE 
project  year  and  who  had  entered  kindergarten  in  the 
district  in  the  fall,   1972  were  collecte^  and  tabu- 
lated,    A  summary  of  these  ratings  including  1971  and 
1972  means,   standard  deviations,  paired  observation 
t     test  results,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  pupils 
rated  as  being  deficient   (generally  this  means  rated 
as  1  or  0;  exceptions  are  noted  where  they  occur)  on 
each  of  the  rdtmg  -cali-'S  is  presented  in  Tihlo  4- 
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Table  4 

A  Sunrarv        Initio!  :ind  Final  Parent  Ratings  oi.  the  Items 
ot   "Introaucmg  My  Preschool  Child"  September,   19'?1  and 
"Introducing  My  Kindergarten  Child"  September,  1972 


Item 


Standard 
Mean  Deviation 


Deficient 
N  % 


PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPM^'NT 


MY  CHILD 

Snaps,  buttons,  1971 

and  zips  cloth-  1972 
1  nq 

Goes  to  toilet  1971 

by  himself  1972 

Takes  good  care  1971 

of  things  he  uses  1972 

Pays  attention  1971 

and  concentrates  1972 
well 

Follows  simple  1971 

directions  with-  1972 
out  reminding 

Tells  what  ne  1971 

wants  or  nee<^3  1972 

Takes  turns  1971 

and  shares  1972 

Remerribers  rules  1971 

of  games  he  plays  1^72 

Helps  with  simple  1971 

household  jobs  1972 


1.46 

1.81 

1.^3 
1.^7 


,43 
.61 

.42 


1 
1 


1.40 
1 .  50 


1.94 
1.92 

1.47 
1.61 

1.25 
1  .  55 

1.51 
1.56 


LANGUAGE  AND  LCNCET 


DEVELOPMENT 


Speaks  in  sen-  1971  l.'^l 
tences  of  five  or  1972  1.^6 
more  words 


Identifies  6  or 
more  colors 


1971  1.57 

1972  1.94 


59 
40 

41 

.18 

,58 
,49 

,  53 
,  51 

.57 
.51 

,36 
.28 

.56 
.50 

.54 

.55 
.51 


,32 

,20 

,72 
.29 


14.52  c.Ol 

2.10  <.05 

7.97  <.01 
4.14  <.01 


-1.41  n.s. 

5.74  <.01 
11.42  <.01 

1.98  <.01 


4.61 


13.20 


01 


01 


295 
104 

43 
17 


320 
226 

382 
335 


352 

3.89   <.01  291 


40 

50 

318 
231 

388 
253 

276 
254 


50 
21 

172 

30 


50 
18 

7 
3 


53 
37 

65 

57 

59 
49 


54 
39 

66 

43 

47 
43 


8 
4 

29 

5 


(Cont'd. ) 
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Table  4  (Continued) 


Item 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation 

t 

P 

Deficient 
N  % 

sings  songs 

1972 

1  49 
1.  70 

.65 
.50 

9 

.22 

.01 

257 
163 

44 

28 

Tells  how  things 
are  aiiKe  or  uii: 
f erent 

1971 
1  97  7 

1.  A 
1  74 

.63 
.46 

11 

.55 

< 

.01 

293 
152 

50 
26 

letters  of  the 
alphabet 

1971 
1972 

1.28 
1.79 

.81 
.48 

16 

7 1 

•  /  -L 

287 
101 

50 
18 

Identifies  many 
letters  of  the 
alphabet 

1971 
1972 

.85 
1.45 

.  91 
.81 

17 

.14 

< 

.01 

381 
200 

66 
34 

Prints  his  first 
name  correctly 

1971 

J.  J7  /  Z 

.  62 

J.  .  O  J 

.84 
.63 

27 

.24 

.  ni 

457 
169 

78 
29 

Tells  his  whole 
name 

1971 
1972 

1.70 
1.  ^6 

.60 
.23 

10 

.52 

< 

.01 

138 
20 

24 
3 

Tells  his  address 

1971 
1972 

.77 
1 .  47 

.81 
.72 

19 

.45 

< 

.01 

448 

231 

78 
40 

Tells  his  tele- 
phone number 

1971 
1972 

.32 

i.  .  i.  u 

.66 
.39 

20 

.09 

< 

.01 

521 
316 

91 
55 

Counts  from  1 
to  10  or  beyond 

1971 
1972 

1.66 
1 .  93 

.  55 
.29 

10 

.48 

< 

.01 

144 
32 

24 
5 

MOTOR  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

Can  ride  a  tri- 
cycle or  bicycle 

1971 
1972 

1.  98 
1.  97 

.18 
.21 

^  J. 

11 

c 
.  o  . 

11 
12 

2 
2 

Runs,  hops,  and 
jumps 

1971 
1972 

1.  ^6 
1.97 

.19 
.  17 

.15 

n 

.  . 

22 
14 

4 

2 

Claps  or  marches 
in  time  to  music 

1971 
1972 

1 .  59 
1.74 

.58 
.48 

6 

.17 

< 

.  01 

214 
140 

36 
24 

Uses  scissors 
vdth  control 

1971 
1972 

1.16 
1.64 

.73 
.53 

16 

.41 

< 

.01 

384 

198 

65 
34 

(Cont'd .) 
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Table    4  (Continued) 


^       ^               Standard  Deficient 
Item   Mean     Deviation      t  p  N  % 

MY  CHILD  HAS   HAD  TROUBLE  v^^ITH;* 


Eating 

1971 

69 

.68 

1972 

.  56 

.65 

Sleeping 

1971 

.31 

.53 

1972 

.  20 

.4  5 

Stomach  Irregular- 

1971 

.20 

.43 

ities 

1972 

.  19 

.41 

Getting  along 

1971 

.83 

.70* 

wiL.il  dlXXUI.c>ii 

1972 

.  59 

.67 

Getting  along 

1971 

.  65 

.77 

wiufi  .  auius 

-L  -7  /  ^ 

42 

69 

Unusual  fears 

1971 

.42 

.55 

27 

53 

Nervousness 

1971 

.31 

.50 

J.  Z7  /  ^ 

26 

47 

Thumbs  ic^:ing 

1971 

.  37 

.71 

1  Q72 

.  27 

.61 

Overactivity 

1971 

.  50 

.66 

1972 

.31 

.54 

uayur  eaiuiny 

1  Q71 

J.  _7  /  J. 

.32 

.49 

1972 

.26 

.45 

Temper  tantrums 

1971 

.62 

.57 

1972 

.44 

.54 

Crying 

1971 

•78, 

.57 

1972 

.64 

.58 

Lying 

1971 

.49 

.53 

1972 

.43 

.52 

Tearing  or 

1971 

.42 

.51 

breaking  things 

1972 

.  21 

.41 

(Cont 'd. ) 

-4.15  <.01 
-4.37  <.ni 
<1  n . s . 
-6.96  <.ni 
-6.26  <.ni 
-5.67  <.ni 

-2.40  ^.05 

-5.30  <.01 

-7.42  <.01 

-2.65  <.01 
-7.69  <.01 

-5.83  <.01 
-2.65  <.01 
-Q.69  <.01  . 


330 

57 

273 

47 

155 

27 

103  ' 

18 

111 

19 

106 

18 

375 

65 

281 

49 

265 

44 

177 

30 

225 

39 

139 

24 

172 

30 

144 

25 

134 

23 

105 

18 

232 

40 

155 

27 

180 

31 

149 

26 

334 

58 

242 

42 

414 

71 

340 

59 

274 

47 

241 

42 

237 

41 

122 

21 
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ible   4  (Cont:inued) 


Standard 
.an  Deviation 


Deficient 
% 


Wettinq 

1971 
1972 

.34 

.21 

'.50 

158  27 
97  17 

Soeech 

1971 
1972 

.23 

.-8.65  <.01 

206  36 
101  18 

INHERES' 

rS  PKRIENCES 

T  s  r"  e  3  ci 

t-n  1971 
1972 

1.56 
:.56 

-53 

CO         <  1          n . s . 
.  ^  z 

247  ^'>- 
254  6 

loc  ^  to 

librarv  1971 
1972 

1.07 
1.  Gi 

-2.19  <.05 

357  61 
427  73 

Street 

Sesame  1971 
1972 

1.47 
1.53 

•^g             2.38  <.n5 

271  46 
249  42 

Takes  t 
s  .       t  r 
It'' 

rios  out-  1971 
^  conr u n-       19  7  2 

1.60 
1.54 

'Yl          -2.20  <.n5 
.  b  b 

2  21  38 
254  43 

*A11  t'-io  scales  in  this  area  v;ere 

scored  as  follows:  2 

=  often; 

=  on 

CO   m  a  whilo;   and,   0  =  not 

at  all. 

''or  "-he  conplete  frequency  tabul ation  of  rat 

1 nas ,  refer 

Appendix  D- 

1  . 

,  an  he  seen 

ir.  Table 

4,   parents  generally 

rated 

t-;cir  children 

higher  in  the  areas  of  personal  and 

socieil  developricnt  as  w 

ell  as  in  language  and  concept 

de ve  1  opr"te n t  at 

th3  time 

of  entry  into  kindergarten 

than  t hey  had 

at  the  tine  of  entry  into  the 

pcp:e 

also  rated  their  children  as 

havi 

^  e  v; '  1'  pro  r  >  1  o  m 

physically  and  enotionallv  at 

the  time 
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of  -ntry  jr.ro  kindergarten.     These  findings  may  be  in- 
ferred fron^i  the  statistically  significant  t  test  re- 
sults and  the  differences  in  the  propo*rtions  of 
pupils  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  ite^s  at  tne  two 
different  tines  of  rating.     There  were  mixed  resulta 
m  the  area.s  of  interests  and  experiences  and  motor 
skill  development.     In  some  cases  there  were  no  statis- 
tically^ significant  results;   m  a  ^ew  instances  there 
were  reversals  with  parents  rating  pupils  higher  prior 
to  entry  into  the  PCEE  Program  than  into  icindergartenT 
and  m  a  few  cases,   parents  rated  pupils  higher  upon 
entry  m^o  kindergarten  than  upon  entry  into  the  PCEE 
Program.     Zi^ltcgether ,  of  the  44  rating  scales  compared, 
there  were  37  statistically  significant  t  test  results 
showmq  higher  parental  racings  m  skill  development  and 
benavior  at  the  time  of  entry  into  kindergarten  com- 
pared to  that  exhibited  one  vear  earlier  by  children, 
'^^'^  these  44  conparisonF,   seven  were  not  statistically 
significant,  and  onlv  two  showed  a  reversal  with  higher 
ratings  given  initially.     ThuF.,  the  overwhelming 
evidence  is  that  parents  judged  their  children  to  have 
a.  nerallv  improved  in  alm.ost  all  areas  of  development. 
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An  analysis  c:   individual  changes  rptadc  for  those 
pupils  ^ound  to  be  ^-ic^ficient  at  the  time  o.^  entry  in-* 
t.o  the  PCEE  Program  showed  the  following: 

^E^SON^L  ^ND  F;nCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1 )  Child  sna     ,    .uttons,  and  zips  clothing  -  Of  the 
591  pupix..  rated  on  this  scale  both  in  1971  and 
1372,   295   (50^)  were  3udged  to  be  initially  defi- 
cient m  this  skill.     Of  the  295  Pupils,   207  (70%) 
gained  one  step  and  11   (4%)   gained  two  steps. 
Altogether,   218   (7^%)   of  the  pupils  identified  as 
deficient  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  PCEE  Pro- 
gram gained  one  or  more  steps  in  their  racings  by 
the  time  of  entry  into  kindergarten. 

2)  Child  goes  to  the  toilet  by  him.self  -  O*"  th^  593 
oupils  rated  cn  this  ^^--^-le  both  in  1971   >^r  d  1972, 
43    (731)   -^'^re  initially  judged  as  being  initially 
deficient  in  this  behavior.     Of  the  43  pupils,  37 
^d6^. )   gainea  one  step  and  one   (2%)   gained  two  steps, 
'Itogether,   38   (88%)   of  the  pupils  identified  as 
deficient  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  PCEE  Pro- 
vqram  qamed  one  or  more  steps  m  their  ratings  • 

3)  Cr.ild  takes  wood  care  of  things  he  uses  -  Of  the 
son  papils  rated  on  this  scale,   320   (54%)  were 
judged   to  bo  initially  deficient  in  this  trait, 

-  ,  r.^-:>il'-:/   1'^"     46'^)   aaincd  ono  ^.too  and 

J  'jamed  two  steps.     in  total,   1  49  (47%) 
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-,r.C--:o  jjdgod  deficient  qamed  one  or  r.ore 
steps  by  the  time  of  entry  into  kindergarten • 

4 )  Child  pays  attention  and  concentrates  well  Of 
the  588  pupils  rated  on  this  scale  both  in  1971 
and  1972,   3^ ^   (65%)   were  rated  as  deficient  in 
this  behavior.     Of  these  382  pupils,   124  (32%) 
gained  one  step  and  2   (1%)   gained  two  steps. 
Altogether,   126  pupils   (33%)  met  the  criterion 
of  an  increase  of  one  or  more  steps. 

5)  Chile  follows  sirr.ple  directions  vvithout  reminding  • 
Of  the  592  pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  352 
(59%)   were  rated  as  being  deficient  in  this  trait. 
Of  these  352  pupils,   146    (41%)  met  the  criterion 
of  a  one-step  gain  on  this  three-point  scale. 

G;   Child  tells  what  he  v/ants  or  needs  -  Of  the  593 
puoils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  4  0   (7%)  were 
rated  as  "0"  or  Of  these  40  pupils,   31  (78%) 

Gained  one  step  and  1    {2\)   gained  two  steps.  In 
sun,   31  pupil:D   (80%)  met  the  criterion  of  a  one- 
step  gain  or  nore  on  this  behavior  as  reported 
oy  their  parents . 

7)   Chi  1-1  takes  turns  and  shares  -  Of  the  593  pupils 
rated  on  this  three-;  omt  scale  both  tines,  318 
''54*)   were  judged  to  be  defic:ient  on  the  first 


.is ,   .  4-i    (4  6-  ,   .  '--t.  the 


criterion  of  a  one-step  gam  in  their  final  rating. 
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"/ :  .  .       :  i^-r-ic:  rales  cf  aar.os  he  olavs  -  Of  the 
537  papiis  rated  by  their  parents  on  both  ad- 
nmistraticns  of  the  behavior  checklist,   388  (66%) 
were  jUdged  to  be  initially  deficient  on  this 
scale.     Of  thuse  388  pupils,   lb-;    (47%)   gained  one 
step  and  16   (4%)  gained  two  steps  in  their  second 
rating  of  this  trait.     Altogether,   200  f^2%) 
pupils  met  or  exceeded  the  criterion  of  a  one- 
step  gam  m  their  final  ratings  of  this  trait. 
0)   child  helps  with  simple  household  jobs  -  Of  the 
592  pupils  rated  on  both  administrations  of  the 
checklist,   276    (47%)  were  judged  to  be  deficient 
on  their  initial  rating.     Of  these  276  pupils, 
131   (47^)   gained  one  step  and  2    (1%)   gained  two 
^teps.     In  suTi,   133   (48%)   of  the  pupils  judged  to 
b'j  deiicient  n^^et  the  criterion  of  a  ^^e   ^.tcp  gain 
m  their  final  rating . 
.a::guag£  and  coxc}:?t  develgpiMENT 


child  speaks  m  sentences  of  5  or  more  ^y^ords^  -  Of 
the  59  3  pupils  rated  upon  entry  into  botu  the  PCEE 
a.       .mdergarten  years,   50    (8*)   were  judged  to  be 
G'^ficient  m  their  first  ratings  of  this  ^kil'l.  Of 
tn-se  50  pupils,   40   (80*)   gamed  one  stt:p  and  1  (2%) 
-rained  2  steps  m  thoir  second  ratings.  Altogether, 

tr.^it  rn-t  the  cr--terion  of  a  minimum  cf  o  one-step 
fj.-.m  on  tnxo  tn    -e -point  scale. 
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1^)   Child  identifies  6  or  more  colors  -  Of  the  588 

pupils  rated  initially  and  finally  on  this  scale, 
172   (29%)  were  judged  ^o  be  deficient  in  this  skill. 
Of  these  172  pupils,   101   (59%)   gained  one  step 
and  58   (34%)   gained  two  steps  in  their  final  rat- 
ings.    In  sum,  159   (92%)   of  those  pupils  judged  to 
be  initially  deficient  met  or  exceeded  the  criterion 
of  a  one  step  gain  in  their  ratings 

12)  Child  recites  rhymes,  sings  songs  -  Of  the  589 
pupils  rated  rated  twice  on  this  three-point  scale, 
257   (44%)  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in  this  be- 
havior.    Of  these  257  pupils,  156   (61%)   gained  one 
step  and  5   (2%)   gained  two  steps.     Altogether,  161 
(63%)   of  those  pupils  judged  initially  deficient  met 
or  exv^ceded  the  criterion  of  a  one  step  gain. 

13)  Child  tells  how  things  are  alike  or  different  -  Of 
the  589  pupils  rated  both  times  on  this  skill,  293 
(50%)   were  judged  to  be  deficient  on  the  first  rating. 
Of  these  293  pupils,  179   (61%)   gained 'bfie  step  and 

16   (5*J   gained  two  steps  in  their  final  ratings  of 
this  trait.     In  sum,   ll^S   (67%)   of  the  293  pupils 
met  or  exceeded  the  criterion  of  a  one  step  gain. 

14)  Child  identifies  a  few  letters  of  the  alphabet  -  Of 
the  572  pupils  rated  on  this  skill  twice,  287  (50%) 
were  found  to  be  initially  deficient.     Of  these  287 
pupils,   166    (58%)   gained  one  step  and  69  (24%) 
gained  two  steps  in  their  final  ratings.  'Altogether, 
235    (82%)   of  the  287  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the 
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criterion  set  for  them. 

Cnild  iduntifies  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  -  Of 


the  580  pupils  rated  twice  on  this  skill ,  381 
(66%)  were  found  to  be  initially  deficient-  Of 
tne  381  pupils,   142   (37%)   gained  one  step  and  115 
(30%)   gained  two  steps.     In  sum,  257   (67%)   of  those 
pupils  judged  to  be  aeficient  in  this  skill  upon 
entry  into  the  PCEE  Program  met  or  exceeded  the 
criterion  set  for  them. 
15)   Child  prints  his  first  na.Tie  correctly  -  Of  the  589 
j^apxls  rated  twice  by  their  parents  on  this  skill, 
457   (78%)  were  found  to  be  deficient  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  the  PCEE  Program.     Of  these  457  pupils, 
169    (37%)   gained  one  step  and  221   r48%)   gained  two 
steps  in  their  final  ratings.     Altogether,  390 
(85%)   of  the  457  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the  criter- 
ion . 

17)  Child  tells  his  whole  name  -  Of  the  586  pupils  rated 
both  times  on  this  scale,  138   (24%)  were  found  to  be 
initially  deficient.     Of  these  138  pupils,   94  (68%) 
gained    one  step  and  35    (25%)   gained  two  steps  in 
their  second  ratings.     Altogetner,  129    (93%)   of  the 
138  pupils  iret  or  exceeded  the  criterion. 

18)  Child  tells  his  address  -  Of  the  586  pupils  rated 
twice  on  this  scale,   448   (76%)  were   judged  as 
inicic^lly  deficient.     Ol  these  44  8  pup x Is,  214 
(48%)   gained  one  step  and  113   (25%)   gained  two 
stcpo  m  tneir  raLin^'o  rectjxved  one  ye^r  l.\tor.  In 

\ 
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totax,   327   (73%)   of  the  448  pupils  met  or  ex- 
ceedea  cne  criterion . 

19)  Child  tells  his  telephone  number  -  Of  the  575 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,   521    :91%)  were 
judged  to  be  initially  deficient.     Of  these  521 

/     pupils,   141   (27%)   gained  one  step  and  167  (32%) 
gained  two  steps  in  their  final  ratings.  In 
total,   308   (59%)  of  the  521  pupils  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  criterion  of  a  one  step  gain  on  this 
scale . 

20)  Chile  counts  from  1  to  10  or  beyond  -  Of  the  590 
pupils  rated  on  this  scale  two  times  by  their 
parents,  144   (24%)  were  found  to  be  initially  de- 
ficient.    Of  these  144  pupils,  78   (54%)   gained  one 
step  and  46   (32%)   gained  two  steps  in  their  second 
ratings.     In  sum,   124   (86%)  of  the  144  pupils  met 
or  exceeded  the  criterion  of  a  one  step  gain. 

MOTOR  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

21)  Child  can  ride  a  tricycle  or  bicycle  -  Of  the  590 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  11  (2%)were 
rated  as  deficient  initially.     Of  these  11  pupils, 
four   (36%)  gained  one  step  and  three   (27%)  gained 
two  steps  m  their  final  ratings.     In  total, 
seven   (64%)  of  the  11  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the 
criterion  of  a  one  step  gam. 

22)  Chiln  runs,    -ops  and  jumps  -  Of  the  591  pupils 
rated  twice  on  this  scale,   22  (4%)   were  judged  to 
he  initially  deficient.     O*^  tnesc  22  pupils,  21 
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{''Do)  rviBt  the  criterion  of  a  ono^step  gain  m 
their  final  ratings. 

23)  Child  claps  or  marches  in  time  to  musi*^  -  Of  t.ie 
589  pupils  rated  twice  on  this  three-pcint  scale, 
214  (36%)  were  rated  as  initially  deficient.  Of 
these  214  pupils,  125  (58%)  gained  one  step  and 
11  (5%)  gained  two  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 
In  total,  136  (64%)  of  the  214  pupils  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  criterion  of  a  one  step  gain. 

24)  Child  uses  scissors  vrith  control  -  Of  the  538  pupils 
rated  twice  on  this  scale,  384   (65%)  were  found  to 
be  initially  deficient-     Of  these  384  pupils,  228 
(59%)  gained  one  step  and  4?   (11%)   gained  two  steps 
on  their  second  ratings.     Altogether,   270   (70%)  of 
the  334  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the  criterion  of  a 
one  step  gain. 

PROBLEMS 

25)  Child  has  trouble  with  eating  -  Of  the  577  pupils 
rated  by  their  parents  boch  times  on  this  scale,  330 
(57%)  were  judged  to  have  trouble  either  "often"  or 
"once  in  a  while"   initially.     of  these  330  pupils, 
144   (44%)    improved  in  their  ratings  by  one  step  and 
18   (5%)    improved  their  ratings  by  two  steps  on  the 
second  adrriir  -  strat ion  of  this  checklist.     It  should 
be  not^ici  here  that  i.Tiprovenent  on  this  scale,  and 

on  the  following  16  scales  as  well,  is  denoted  by  a 
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decrease  xn  rating  where  "2"  denotes  "often," 
"1"  means  once  m  a  while,  and  "0"  means  "not  at 
all."     altogether,  then,  162   (49%)   of  t,he  330 
pupils  met  the  criterion  of  a  minimum  of  a  one 
step  change . 

26)  Child  has  trouble  with  sleeping  -  Of  the  569 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  155   (27%)  were 
found  to  have  problems  in  this  area  initially. 
Of  these  155  pupils,  90   (58%)   changed  one  step 
and  13   (8%)   changed  two  steps  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion.    In  total,  103    (66%)   of  the  155  pupils  met 
or  exceeded  the  criterion. 

27)  Child  has  trouble  with  stomach  irregularities  - 
Of  the  577  pupils  rated  both  times  on  this  scale, 
Hi   (19%)  were  rated  as  having  problems  in  this 
area  initially.     Of  the  111  pupils,   63  (57%) 
changed  one  step  and  2   (2%)  changed  two  steps  in 

a  positive  direction.     In  sum,  65   (59%)   of  the  111 
pupils  met  the  criterion  set  for  them. 

28)  Child  has  trouble  getting  along  with  children  - 

Of  the  574  pupils  rated  on  this  trait,   574   (65%)  were 
reported  by  their  parents  to  have  trouble  i n  this 
area  initially.     Of  these  574  pupil^,  135  (36%) 
cnanged  one  step  and  47   (13%)   changed  two  steps  in 
a  nore  positive  axrection  m  their  finai  ratings. 
Altogether,   182   (49%)  of  the  375  pupils  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  criterion  of  a  one  r.tep  chancre. 

Mb 
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2^j)   v?  -  -  M  h.i  )  trouble  with  getting  along  with  adults  - 
Of  the  572  pupils  rated  twice  on  this  three-point 
scale,   265   (46%)   were  reported  by  their  parerits  to 
have  problems  in  this  area  initially.     Of  these  265 
puoils,   100   (38%)   changed  one  step  and  58  (22%) 
changed  two  steps  toward  the  positive  end  of  the 
scale  m  their  final  ratings.     In  total,   158  (60%) 
of  the  265  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the  criterion  set 
for  then. 

3C)   Child  has  trouble  with  unusual  fears  -  Of  the  577 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,   225    (39%)  were 
reported  by  their  parents  to  have  problems  in  this 
area  initially.     Of  the  225  pupils,   138  (61%) 
changed  one  step  and  seven  (3%)     hanged  two  steps 
toward  the  positive  enS  of  this  srrale.     In  total, 
145   (64^)   of  the  225  pupils  met  or  exceeded  the 
criterion  set  for  them . 

31)  C-^ild  has  trouble  with  nervousness  -  Of  the  576 

upils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,   172    (30%)  were 
reported  to  have  this  problem  initially.     Of  these 
172  pupils,   31   (53%)  met  the  criterion  set  for  them. 

32)  Child  has  trouble  w  ,  :h  thumhsucking       Of  the  579 
pdpils  rated  twice        this  scale,   134    (23%)   were  re- 

ortcd  to  have  this    :robl^>m  initially.     Of  these  134 
[.srji^^:-,f    4j    (34%;    c  .  ^qecl  one  step  and   14  (xOt) 
changea  two  steps        a  more  positive  direction. 
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In  S'^ra,   59   (44%)   of  the  134  pupils  met  the  cri- 
terion set  for  them. 

33)  Child  has  trouble  with  overactivity  -  Of  the  575 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  232   (40%)  were 
reported  to  have  this  problem  initially.     Of  these 
232  pupils,  130   {56%-)   changed  one  step  and  13  (6%) 
changed  two  steps  toward  the  positive  end  of  this 
scale.     In  total,  143   (62%)  of  the  232  pupils  met 
or  exceeded  the  criterion  set  for  them. 

34)  Child  has  rrout)le  with  daydreaming  -  Of  the  576 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  180   (31%)  were 
reported  by  their  parents  to  have  this  problem  ini- 
tially.    Of  these  180  pupils,   93   (52%)  met  the 
criterion  of  a  one  step  more  positive  change  be- 
tween ratings.  _  • 

35)  Child  has  trouble  with  temper  tantrums  -  Of  the  579 
pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale  334   (58%)   were  re- 
ported by  their  parents  to  have  this  problem  ini- 
tially.    Of  these  334'  pupils,   149(45%)  met  the 
criterion  set . 

36)  Child  has  trouble  with  crying  -  Of  the  581  pupils 
rated  both  times  on  this  scale,   414   (71%)  were  re- 
:JortGd  by  their  parents  to  have  this  problem  ini- 
riallv.     Of  these  414  pupils,  139   (34%)   met  the 
c^i":orion  3f  a  one  step  change  in  their  final 

r  a  1  ng  s  . 
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37)  Child  has  trouble  with  lying  -  Of  the  577  pupils 
rated  twice  on  this  scale,  274   (47%)  were  reported 
by  their  parents  to  have  this  problem  initially. 
Of. these  274  pupils,  102   (37%)  met  the  criterion 
set  for  them. 

38)  Child  has  trouble  with  tearing  or  breakmc?  things  - 

of  the  576  pupils  rated  twice  on  this  scale,  237  (41%) 
were  reported  by  their  parents  to  have/" this  problem 
initially.     Of  these  237  pupils,  145   (61%)  met 
the  criterion  of  a  one  step  positive  change  in 
their  final  ratings. 

39)  Child  has  trouble  with  wetting  -  Of  -the  57  8  pupils 
rated  twice  on  this  scale,  158   (27%)   were  reported 

to  have  this  problem  initially.     Of  these  nupils, 
83   (53%)  changed  one  step  and  13   (8%)  changed  two 
Steps  in  a  more  positive  c'ircctioii .     In  total, 
96   (61%)  of  the  158  pupils  met  the  criterion  set 
for  them. 

40)  Child  has  trouble  with  speech  -  Of  the  574  pupils 
rated  both  times  on  this  scale,  206   (36%)  were  re- 
ported to  have  this  problem  initially.     Of  these 
206  oupils,  127   C€2%)   changed  one  step  nnd  15  C7%) 
changed  two  steps  in  a  more  positive  direction. 

In  total  142   (69%)  of  the  206  pupils  met  the  cri- 
terion set  for  them. 
.  INTERESTS  AND  EXPERIENCES 

41)  Child  IS  read  to  -  Of  the  585  pupils  rated  both 

'.);) 
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initxally  and  finally,  247   (42%)  were  rated  as 
being  deficient  initially.     Of  these  247  pupils, 
73   (30%)  gained  one  step  and  6   (2%)   gained  two 
steps  in  their  second  ratings.     In  sum,  79   (32%)  of 
the  247  pupils  met  the  criterion  of  a  ona  step  change. 

42)  Child  goes  to  the  library  -  Of  the  587  pupils 
rated  twice  on  this  three-point  scale,   357  (61%) 
were  rated  as  deficient  in  this  activity.  Of 
thes€^  357  pupils,   80   (22%)   increased  one  step  and 
15   (4%)  gained  two  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 
Artogether,   95   (27%)   of  the  357  pupils  met  the 
criterion . 

43)  Child  watches  Sesame  Street  -  Of  the  586  pupils 
rated  both  times,  271   (46%)  were  reported  to  watch 
the  program  less  than  "often."     Of  these  271 
pupils,  118   (44%)   changed  one  i^tep  and  seven  (3%) 
changed  two  steps  in  the  direction  of  watching 
Sesame  Street  often.     Altogether,  125   (46%)  of 
the  271  pupils  met  the  criterion  set  for  them. 

44)  Child  Ldkes  trips  outside  the  community  -  Of  the 
586  pupils  rated  twice  on  this  three-point  scale, 
221   (38%)  were  rated  as  deficient  on  this  activity, 
of  these  221  pupils,  79   (36%)  met  the  criterion 
set  for  them  of  a  one  step  gain  in  their  final 
ratings . 
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T^^v^rax,   a  sizanlo  proportion  o^'  uapils  judged  to 
be  deficient  on  those  items  included  in  both  of  the 
Dehav'or  checklists  administered  at  the  tim.e  of  entry 
into  the  PCEP:  Program  and  at  the  tme  of  entry  into 
the  Kindergarten  urogram  met  the  cr^i  terion  of  a  one- 
step  gam  on  the  three-point  scales.     This  was  es-- 
pecially  true  in  the  area  of  language     and  concept 
development.     At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  goal  o^  100%  criterion  attainncnt  on  the 
p  .rt  of  all  pupils  was  not  met  during  the  first 
project  year.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  goal  will 
he  .nore  closelv  attained  during  the  second  project 


Initial  parent  ratings  of  their  children  on  the  be- 
\avior  checklist,   "My  Preschool  Child/'  were  obtained 
rior  to  pupils'   entry  into  the  PCEE  Program  in  fall, 

1972  ^or  those  pupils  engaged  m  the  project  during 
Its  second  year.     For  the  proportions  of  responses 
to  e.ich  scale  point  on  the  item.s,   refer  to  Aopendix 
0-2.      :t  can  he  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkable  sim^ 
:;ir:tv  oetween  the  ratings  received  bv  children 
enr.ermg  the  PCE?'  .^roqram  during  tne  first  proiect 
-ijrjT  'ir.d  tho-'j^c  enterira  thr   second  year  of  project 
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oporition.     .'ostrust  <iara  w^il  'n--  collectec  in 
the  earlv  fall  of  1973  showing  each  child's  statu'- 
on  the  comparable  behavior  check"  ist,  "I.-cro- 
ducma  "^'v  Kindergarten  Child." 


ERIC 
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PrT'Cuc t  Oo] ocLive  Six 


Upon  entrance  into  kindergarten,  children  who  have 
participated  in  the  PCEE  Prograra  will  attain  me..n 
rating  scores  at  least  one-eighth  of  a  standard 
deviation  higher  in  parents'  re^tings  or  Personal 
and  Social  Development,  Language  and  Concept  Devel- 
opment, and  Physic='l  Skill  Development,  than  will 
pupils  of  similar  socio-economic  status  who  had 
attended  kindergarten  in  the  previous  year  and  who 
had  not  participated  in  the  project  or  experienced 
other  types  of  preschool  programs. 

Comparisons  were  made  on  the  eighteen  items  of  "Intro- 
ducing My  Kindergarten  Child"  ^-/hich  were  common  to  the 
version  completer'  by  parents  of  pupils  entering  kin- 
dergarten in  fall,   1971  and  to  the  revised  checklist 
administered  to  parents  of  pupils  entering  kindergarten 
m  fall,   1972.     The  analyses  compared  those  pupils  who 
ha^.  participat3d  m  the  PCEE  Program  during  the  first 
project  year  and  those  pupils  who  entered  kindergarten 
one  vear  earlier  and  who  haa  no  preschool  experience 
of  any  kind.     The  summaries  of  these  findings  appear  in 
Ta>o:e  5. 
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.1  n  J.  L 


A  Sii-nr.arv  of  Results  Com.tDarina  PCEE  Pupils  Upon  Entry  Into 
Kindergarten  m  Fall,   1972  to  Control  Kindergarten  Pupils 
Upon  Entry  Into  Kinderaarten  m  Fall,   1971  on  18  Itens 
of  "Introducing  '•'v  Kindergarten  Child" 
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standard 

Croup 

\'  Yean 

Deviation 

D 

Child  dresses 
rv2_rself  :  crloves 

PCEE 
Contro 1 

631 
91i 

1.76 
1.80 

.47 
.44 

2.59 

n .  s . 

2. 

Child  dresses 
hirself :  coat , 
^acket,  or 
sweater 

PCEE 
Control 

624 
911 

1  .90 
1.91 

.  32 
.31 

<  1 

n .  s . 

Child  dresses 
niT-self  :  bootis 

PCEE 
Control 

611 
911 

1.59 
1.  57 

.63 

•  O  1 

<.! 

n .  s . 

4  . 

•'"hild  ::^es  shoe- 
laces or  bows 

PCEE 
Control 

644 
911 

1.17 
1.61 

.90 
.51 

149.35 

<.005 

^• 

Child  rollov;s 
directions  v/ith- 
i^ut  reninding 

^CEE 
Coniirol 

649 
911 

1,51 
1.93 

.28 

429.77 

-C.  005 

•5  . 

'"nild  -,ells  what 
n o  wa n t, s  or 
n  e  e  ci  s 

PCEE 
Control 

650 
911 

1.91 
1.63 

.  29 

162.27 

<.  005 

7  . 

Cn.ld  rakes  cjood 
care  tnir^'^s 
he  uses 

PCEE 
Control 

647 

911 

1.^1 
1.23 

.40 
.46 

242.65 

<.005 

snov/s 
Icidership  m 
:> r 7 a ni z  1  n c  q a.Ti e s 

PCEE 
Control 

r;  T  J_ 

oil 

-)  " 

^  •  o 

1 .  58 

•  .4.  6  0 
.  53 

1 8  5  .  0  i 

<,  005 

^ h 1 1 d  r ' nenbe  r  s 
r^les  or  ganes 

PCEE 
Control 

643 
911 

1.55 
1.27 

.  54 
.73 

62.24 

<.  005 

'"i  e  o  1  a  y  s 

^r,:  1'.  ^  inishes 
a  gar^e  even  if 

Control 

642 
-^•ll 

1 .  94 

1.30 

.  5Q 
.  28 

621 .  . 

J  0  5 

ne  1  losing 

'1  ^  ay  a  J-  or, e 

C', .'. 0  ^ 

^  . -1 

.  4  .1 

■  ^ 

12  . 

Crild  play^. 
with  li  ""c-'A 

or :  :  ir._'. 

6  3  " 

\Cr, 

,  \ '  f 

14.  t 

< .  0  0  5 
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'able   5  (Ccr.tir.ucd; 


Standard 

Group 

Moan 

Deviation 

p 

:  3. 

Child  plays 
with  nany 

PCEE 
Control 

636 
911 

1.31 
1.64 

.59 

,6b 

s 

104  .16 

<.005 

Chx Id  recites 
rhymes,  sings 
songs 

?CEE 
Control 

646 
911 

1.70 
1.94 

.50 
.29 

137 . 95 

<.005 

"  5  . 

Child  identi- 
fies a  few 

the  alphabet 

PCEE 
Control 

628 
911 

1.79 
1.31 

.48 
.82 

175, 10 

<.  005 

15  . 

Child  identi- 
fies raany 
letters  of 
the  alphabet 

PCEE 
Control 

636 
911 

1.44 
.  97 

.  8  i 
.90 

111.09 

<:.oo5 

17. 

Child  t.  lis 
his  address 

PCEE 
Control 

632 
Cll 

1.46 
1.80 

.72 
.44 

135.60 

<.005 

1  3  - 

K  .ild  tc!  15 
his  telechcr.e 

PCEE 
Control 

631 
911 

1.10 
1.84 

.89 
.40 

490.77 

<.005 

nurr_.  ^^r 


It  can  be  seen  m  che  table  that  the  results  are  quite 
Tixt^d-     In  the  15  comparisons  that  are  statistically 
significant,   nine  of  the  analyses  of  varian   -  show  the 
control  group  to  be  rated  higher  by  their  parents  than 
was  the  case  r'or  PCEE  pupils  and  m  six  of  the  analyses 
tro  l^CZi^  pupils  were  rated  higner  than  the  control 
<xnaergarten  grojp.     In  the  six  instances  where  the 
rcs^.i-s  t-^avored  the  PCEE  group,   the  criterion  of  a  one-^ 
_,rd   -;e":ut-ion  i'  tvz-j^^n  nean  wa^.  rry^^   m  all 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  few  items  measuring 
the  Language  and  Concept  Development  area  (four) ,  and 
no  items  tapping  the  areas  of  motor  skill  development 
or  interests  and  experiences.     Tne  vast  majority  of 
the  18  items  were  in  the  area  of  personal  and  social 
development  and  perhaps  because  of  this  weighted 
sampling  of  items  the  results  were  not  as  had  been  ex- 
pected.    Unfortunately,  a  better  sampling  was  not 
possible  due  to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  versions 
of  "Introducing  My  Kindergarten  Child."     Support  for 
this  explanation  is  given  bv  the  additional  analy- 
ses described  below. 

The  additional  analyses  were  made  comparing  pupils  who 
had  participated  in  the  first  PCEE  Program  year  to 
those  pupils  with  other  kinds  of  preschool  experience 
and  to  those  pupils  with  no  preschool  experience  at 
all  on  all  items  of  "Introducing  My  Kindergarten  Child" 
to  which  parents  had  responded  in  the  fall,  1972. 
The  results  of  the  analyses  of  variance  and  Duncan's 
Multiple  Range  Tests,  asyWeil  as  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  obtained  on  the  three  groups  on  each  item, 
may  be  found  m  Appendix  F.       Of  the  67  rating  scales 
on  the  instrument,   24  were  found  to  differentiate 
between  the  three  groups  in  a  statistically  signifi- 
-ant  -anner.     Those  24  iter.t:  were  mainly   .n  the  Language 
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anci  Concept  Devt^lobment  area,  -/here  10  of  the  14 
Items  yielded  significant  differences  between  the 
groups;  in  the  Motor  Skill  Development  area,  wheie 
there  were  differences  between  the  groups  on  five  of 
the  11  items ;^and  in  the  Interests  and  Experiences 
area,  where  four  of  the  six  items  differentiated  be- 
tween the  groups.     In  general,  the  PCEE  and  Pre- 
school groups  were  rated  higher  on  the  items  in  these 
areas  than  were  pupils  in  the  control  group  (those 
who  had  no  preschool  experience  of  any  kind) ♦  On 
two  items,  Pre-5chool  pupils  were  rated  higher  than 
PCEE  pupils  and  on  two  other  items  PCEE  pupils  were 
rated  higher  than  Pre-Schocl  pupils.     In  general, 
PCEE  and  Pre-School  pupils  were  rated  by  their  parents 
as  having  greater  language  and  concept  development 
as  well  as  higher  motor  skill  development  than  control 
pupils.     Tn  addition,  pupils  from  the  first  two 
groups  were  read  to  more,  taken  to  the  library  more, 
as  well  a.q  taken  on  trips  inside  and  out  of  the  com- 
munity rriore  often  than  pupils  in  the  control  group. 
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P roc: u c t  0 n ;  e c 1 1  ve     eve n 


Upon  entrance  into  kindergarten,  children  who 
have  partici^^ated  m  the  PCEE  Program  will 
attain  scores  at  least  one^-eiahth  of  a  stan^ 
dard  deviation  higher  in  each  of  the  eight 
academic  readiness  areas  listed  below  than 
will  pupils  ot  similar  socio--economic  status 
who  had  attended  kindergarten  m  the  previous 
year  and  who  had  not  participated  in  the 
project  or  experienced  other  tvpes  of  pre- 
school programs.     a)   Picture  Vocabulary 
b)   Letters  c)   Picture  Completion  d)  Copying 
Designs  e)   Picture  Description  f)   Human  Figure 
Drawing  g)   Relationships  H)   Numbers  i)  Total 
Score . 

Six  hundred  and  eiahty-one  pupils  who  had  parti- 
cipated m  the  P-^:  .   Program  during  the  first  vear 
of  project  operation  were  compared,  upon  entry 
into  kindergarten,  with  911  pupils  who  had  entered 
kindergarten  during  the  preceding  vear  and  had  not 
experienced  anv  kind  of  preschool  on  the  eight 
subtests  and  total  scores  of  the  Screening  Test  of 
Academic  Readiness.     A  summarv  of  these  compari- 
sons IS  oresented  in  Table  6. 
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Table  5 


^unnarv  Results  Cr^'mparing  PCEE  Pupil^^  upon  Tntrv 
garten  m  Fall,  1972  (\=681)  to  Control  Kindergarten 
Entry  into  Kindergarten  m  Fall,   1971    {N=911)   on  the 

Test  of  Academic  Readiness  


into  Kinder- 
Pup  lis  Upon 
Screening 


VARIABLE 


STAR     I  Picture 

Vocabulary 

:I  Letters 


:i  Picture 
Corrpletio: 

TV  Coo^'^ma 


Picture 
DescriDt lo: 

Plunan  Fig- 
ure r^rav;- 


^roup 


PCEE 
Control 

PCEE 
Control 

PCEE 
Control 


9.12 
9.43 


5.61 

4.57 
4.48 

PCEE  2.9  2 
Control  3 . CO 


PCEE 
Control 

PCEE 
Control 


6.18 
5.82 

9.81 
9.53 


Standa'^Q 
Deviation 


2.12 
2.24 

2.49 
2.88 

1.67 
1.60 

1.34 
1.31 

1.76 
1.81 

3.13 
3.32 


3  <.025 


33.12  <.005 


1.34 


1.34 


2.84 


n .  s . 


n  -  s . 


16.06  <.0O5 


n .  s . 


Relation- 

Sh  IDS 


PCEE  6.7  3 
Control  6 . 40 


PCEE  8.69 
Control  7.9  5 

PCEE  54.98 
Control  52. 26 


1.39 
1.57 

3.71 
4.11 

11.40 
12.93 


19.45  <.005 
13.56  <.005 
19.00  ^.005 


It  '-^av  bo  seen  m  "^ahle  6  that  statistically  sig- 
nificant results  were  obtained  on  five  of   che  eight  sub- 
tests of  tr.e  STAP  as  well  as  on  the  total  scores.  All 
of   these  six  comoar : sons  showed  that  PCEE  pan i Is  oh- 
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jor.rr'.l   rrzj.p  ^rcr  triL.-  :jro^'.ous  voar.  jr:  tor  ion 

to  /     r.ot  for  rhis  oo;;ecti^^o^   novever,    sptjcified  that 
m  add 1 1 ion  to  statis -ically  signif icant  results 
there  would  he  at  least  an  eighth  of  a  standard  devia- 
tion difference  between  the^  rrieans         the  tv;o  qrouos. 
This  criterion  vas  reached  m  all  six  conpar^sons 
m  wh:cn  zne  results  were  statistical!'/  significant 
and  was  not  ret  m  those  three  corparisons   m  v;hich 
the  resilts  v7ore  not  ^tatisticallv  signi"^  i.cant .  In 
sur^j^ary,   pupils  who  participated  m  the  PC^K  project 
tended  to  score  higher  m  such  areas  of  cognitive  at-- 
-amrent  as  Picture  Vocahulary,  Letters,   Picture  Oes- 
cription,    -.elationships ,   an^  Nunbcrs  than  did  con- 
niirable  pupils  v;ho  nan  not  participated  m  any  pre- 
school proqrar'.     There  v;ere  no  differences  between 
t-ese  tv.^c  croups  m  the  areas  o""  Picture  Corr.pletion , 
'J'^oymg,   or  liuran  ^i^^^uro  '>irawinq, 

Aoditio^i-  .n_l''-c3  "core  race  conparma  puoils  v;:.o  had 
-  :r*::  :ip-:t'  '   ^.n  tht_  :  irst  Proqrar  ye^r  tc  nupils 

v;- -  '.c  a  tc^mded  of^ier  preschool  s  and  to  dug;  1^^  w^.o 

r.o  preschool  excericr-:-         an/  >ind  or    ^h^"  Scrcen- 
ir.  '  1— ^c  cf  Ac.idoric  ^o-iidm  s     ---i  orran  is  ter-d   to  -.11 
cn^-r.no  - : cdcro -rtcn  nun^ls   .n  the  fall,    1972.  The 
r.  "^1^  csnji'/ses  o""  vari^.n^^"-  ao  i  Oc.'-in*s  Multi- 
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'if^-viat  lor.o  "or  all  Qrouos  on  each  subtest  and  total, 
r:i''  oe  found  m  'Appendix  r.     Statistically  significant 
results  were  obtained  on  everv  subtest  but  ^re  as  well 
as  on  the  total  scores  of  the  S'^AR,     Onlv  on  the  Copy- 
ma  subtest 'were  the  differences  between  t  .o  means  of 
the  groups'^ not  statistically  signi  f  icant ,     On  those 
subtests  measuring  the  areas  of  oicture  vocabularv, 
letters ,  picture  completion ,  picture  description, 
hunan  figure  drawing,  numbers,   and  total  readiness 
both  the  PCEE  and  Pre-School  groups  had  higher  mean 
scores  than  the  control  group   (those  oupils  with  no 
preschool  experience  of  any  kind),     On*the  subtest 
measuring  relationships,   the  PCEE  group  had  a  higher 
mean  score  than  either  the  Pre-School  or  Control 
group.     In  addition,  on  the  human  figure  drawing  sub- 
ti'St  and  total  tost  the  PCEE  grouo  mean  exceeded  that 
of  the  ?rc-School  group.     In  summary,   the  PCEE  group 
achieved  higher  average  scores  on  all  subtests  but  one 
and  on  the  total  test  than  did  th^  control  qrouo. 
Msg,   the  PCEE  group  exceeded  the  Pre-School  group  on 
tv/o  o""  t*^e  eiaht  subtests  as  well  as  on  the  total  test 
scores . 

Anplvann  the  criterion  of  a  one-eighth  standard 
deviation  difference  between  means  on  the  addi-- 


that  m  all  instances  but  one   (comparing  the  PCEL 
Total  mean  to  the  Pre-School  Total  mean)   all  statis 
tically  significant  differences  between  means  far 
exceeded  the  criterion  set. 


Process  Objective  One 


The  Project  Director,  Evaluator,  and  Specialists 
in  the  areas  of  the  handicapped  will  develop  a 
behavior  checklist  to  be  used  by  parents  to  rate 
children  on  three-point  scales  on  Personal  and 
Social  Development,  Language  and  Concept  Devel- 
opment, Physical  s::ill  Development,  Interests, 
Experiences,  and  other  items  designed  to  identify 
learning  problems  due  to  emotional  disturbance 
(e.g.,  items  from  the  Glidewell  list),  learning 
disabilities,  experiential  deprivation,  physical 
handicaps,  low  intellectual  functioning,  and 
mental  retardation. 

The  Behavior  Checklist,   "My  Preschool  Child,"  was 

developed  using  a  three-point  scale  for  ease  of 

parent  response.     Info3:mation  given  in  the  Evaluation 

Report  of  Project  Year  I  indicates  that  this  is  a 

usable  instrument. 

V 

Posttest  data  was  collected  last  fall  showing  each 
child's  status  on  a  comparable  behavior  checklist, 
"Introducing  My  Kindergarten  Child." 
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Process  Objective  Two 

Parent-Child  Early  Education  pupils  who  have  learn- 
ing  problems  due  to  emotional  disturbance,  learn- 
disabilities   (i.e.,  language  and  perceptual  dis- 
orders) ,  experiential  deprivation,  physical  handi- 
caps, low  intellectual  functioning,  and  mental 
retardation,  will  be  identified  as  indicated  by 
preliminary  screening  battery. 

All  pupils  entering  the  PCEE  Program  were  administered 
a  preliminary  screening  battery  which  included  the 
Slosson  Intelligence  Test,  the ^Northwestern  Syntax 
Test,   and  the  Beery  Test  of  Visual-Motor  Integra- 
tion.    Additional  data  were  collected  on  all  pupils 
from  parent  evaluation  on  the  Behavior  Checklist, 
"My  Preschool  Child"  and  teacher  ratings  on  the 
"Nursery  School  Adjustment  Scale."    Of  the  710  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  fall  in  the  PCEE  Program,  345  (48%) 
were  referred  for  further  liagnosis  and  observation 
because  of  suspected  learning  problems: 

1)  235   (33%)  were  identified  as  having  emotional  prob- 
lems using  the  Glidewell  items  from  the  Behavior  Check 
list  and  teacher  ratings  on  the  "Nursery  School  Adjust 
ment  Scale."    Of  the  235  pupils  so  identified,  231 
remained  in  the  program  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
Some  children  left  the  program  and  additional  ones 
were  added.     The  proportion  of  children  identified 

as  having  emotional  problems  is  within  the  range  of 
10%  t:o  40%  reported  to  be  the  norm  in  several  studies. 

2)  24   (3%)  were  referred  for  further  diagnosis  be- 
cause of  apparent  low  intellectual  functioning.  Of 


^ncse  2^  papils,  one  chiia's  score  fell  '^xt^nir.  tne 
rx.'.uax^y  renar^oa  range .     Three  or/.t.rs  were  ur  - 
■ce^cable  and  were  cither  under  t-he  care  of  a  pedi- 
atric neurologist  or  were  under  observation  at  the 
Ch-  Id  Deve  lopment  Clmic .     The  renamde r  o  f  the 
group  was  lO'ond  to  have  various  problems  and  appro- 
priate counseling  and  suggestions  were  nace  to  all 
parents.     Teachers  were  also  *Tiade  aw.  re  ef  sugges- 
tions by  the  special  educational  consultant .     Judc - 
mg  fror.  the  final  testing,   the  reconuTtendueion^  r^.ade 
for  tne  chile's  progranr.mg  had  a  marked  effoct- 

Tne  low  number  of  case3  considered  :r.entally  retaraeci 
con-.par-^s  Vt:ry  well  to  tne  national  norr^iS  of  1 
"^ental  retaraation  m  the  population. 

^     51   v7^J   VAjre  initio^  ly  reierred  as  navinj  possiole 
le_*rnin-j  d^^at      .ties  including  language  disorders. 
Of  r/cs-^  51  pupils,   16  v;ere  diagnosed  to  1.^-  learning 
a^odhled  ana  received  ..pecial  nani.l-.ta't:  V'  pro'jram.s. 

4  7         ;   Vv'ere  r-'f*^rrcu  f^r  .^pcecn  tnera^>/.  Of 
-_^J.>^  ,   1j  c:.4.^dren  received  nelr>  oLn::e   tn^y  v;erc 
eon-s^c^er-u  to      vVc  prob^errs   th^t  eouj.d  ol  corrected 
^  t  t  n  1  s  a  J   .     A  a  d  i  n  g  1 1  xu  o  e  t  r-.     t  he  r  ,   t  r.  -   t  c  t  u  1  n  urn  - 
w-..r  ^i*entiJx'_a  Ub   learning   l^.able^i  rcs'jn'..       ■>  the 
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4'  )   were  idenrifiod  as  having  nearing  dif- 

:    j^lc.*^^^.     rurcher  clmiCc.^  resting  indicated  24 
cnildr  ".n  showing  normal  hearing  and  24  snov/cd  a 
loss  on  the  first  clinical  testing.     One  cnild  was 
untcstable.     On  a  retest,  three  were  found  to  have 
normal  hearing  and  four  still  indicated  a  loss* 

5)    2  5   (4^)   were  xdenrif led  as  having  visual  prob- 
lems and  wera  referred  for  further  examination. 

It  Will  oe  noted  that  "^he  nuniber  of  pupils  identi- 
fied to  have  learning  problems  due  to  the  various 
difficulties  add  up  to  more  than  the  total  who  re- 
ceivea  final   testing  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
This  13  d^.e  to  the  fact  that  some  pupils  were  identi- 
fied as  having  multiple  problem'.. 
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^ '^cr.  .  ..rv^nt-Cn:  la  l.arlv  luucai-i-Gn  pup^l  identified 
uarou.jn  further  dia^jnos:^ic  procedures  as  naving 
learnmq  prooiems  duo  to  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
listed  m  Process  Objective  Two  will  be  given  in- 
dividualized materials  and/or  teaching  strategies 
by  his  teacher  as  prescribed  by  consultant 
specialises  for  the  Handicapped. 

Ind::.vidualized  learning  prograras  and/or  teaching 

strategieG  were  pr^:  ^>cribed  for  all  chiiarcn  diag- 

nosea  by  the  spcciajist  staff  for  the  handicapped 

ciS  :iav:  ^iQ  learning  problen^is. 

Programs  prescribed  for  children  w^th  l-^arning  disa- 
bilities cr  m  need  of  speech/la.nguage  stimulation 
were  inipieir-ented  m  horie  teaching  visits  by  three 
z^^'  .zher  specialists  m  learning  gj  saoili  tier ,  who 
v7ore  also  qualified  speech  clinicians.     The  one 
specialist  also  worked  with  several  children  wno  were 
.:nrestabl.«^  or  w^r--  -xzrer.^        ,lov;  learncro.  Their 
work  Wc^s  r.onitor^^o  chr-^^.^gh  inspection  of  weekly  logs 
..in,:  eonsuluat ^Oi*  and  coservat^cn  by  tne  ^'on:^ tdnt 
I  ^  :^   L  \L  rn  1  n  J  O^  s  a o  ,  *_      \n  a  t  n  .     r ~  ^  c  t  Director. 

Iio/r--^:  J  v;'„,i:»j  ue--;.i  :neo  .^cc:oro>-:"  to  tne  i_in;iagcy 
'  o  t o  r ,   P'-'  -  oc  rj*c         an  u  s o  z i  o  i         •      o  t   t  n ;  n a  i '/ 1 ' : u  a  i 
onxld  -ino  w^  re  .^odifi'.-^  as  pc  rio>  ^-"ince  o:'  tn-'^  child 
v/arran^tj.^  ^>ro^rc^     jn-ri  '  •         -o^^^-.r.     In  1 1  rn  ^  ar-- 

pro>:i*".c.:_-^ly  thirty  cn  >  ~  ^.r^.r, ,  ^vmg  •       •  .'itiot  by 
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'.j.r.cnt:.     ..ore-bChool  teachers  wort:,  given  ::>puciiic 
Sv^ggestions  for  f ol  low-tnrough  >,ith  these  chilaron 
o/  nt^:.r,5  or   a  written  evalu£.tion  report  and  in- 
^-rvi'je  traj-nmq  and  consultation  v;itn  the  Learnirrr 
Disaoilitic  Consultant  or  ccnponent  teachers . 
K  5ee  I'lnal  Reoor'^ ,   j>  jb-Cor.ponent  for  the  Learning 


ZJ   Ji  ^ 


.ed,  ::ary  Dasovi cn,   Ph.C,  Appendix 


spleen  tncr..^'^  were 


nree  learni 


aisabilities  teachers 
t  e  a  cn  c  r  n  an  d  1 1  r     t.  h  e   j  re  ate  3 1  n  u  ^^bc  r  o 


T  h  " /  w o  r  K  e  u  u. 


noer  the  directic  of  tne  Co~ 


.  r  t  i    ^  -  ^  1  ^ 


3 u  1 1 an t   1  r o r  t     ^e ciuj   Scnoo^  ^^istrxcu 
;  diaano.-xnj  probier.s.     Th^L>  c^nsait- 
ijat'j  ^  to  'n-.    Project   .Oirector  ;r;isfac- 

5.>ee::n  z'  "  /lan'-  Aor<  .  x-ie^  :Dar^rary 
-    ^  ^  -  '^n  Tn^ri^/',    Ai  ::n       Keli^_//  M.A., 


-  z  e  a  o  n  :^  V 1  o  r  a  i  /a  n  c 


.  X  on  a  l 
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i:ducation  Consultant  cbserve^^  each  Saturday  except 
for  ::wo  aooonces  to  verify  that  prescribed  programs 
were  being  carried  out  to  provide  further  alterna- 
tives , 

He  reported  that  in  all  cases  teachers  were  either 
follov/mg  the  prescripticns  as  outlined  or  were 
doing  appropriate  variations  of  these  prescriptions. 
(See  SurjTtary  of  the  Final  Reports,  Sob-Component  for 
the  Mencaily  Retarded,  Allan  Yater,  Ph.D.,  Appendix  R.) 

Services  provided  by  the  Consultant  Psychologist  for 
tne  Er.otionally  liandi capped  and  two  Child  Develop- 
nent  Consultants  for  children  identified  as  having 
er.oticnal  problen-is  affecting  learning  included: 
observation  of  behavior  m  the  classroom,  consultation 
with  teachers  on  a  regular  basi-S  and  counseling  with 
carenus.     Assistance  was  given  to  teachers  with  under- 
s'vionding  causes  of  behavioral  deviations,  management 
3t:rat:egies  and  wit-n  alternate  approaches  and  obiec- 
ti^'^:s  wnen  necessary.     /mecdotal  records  were  kept 
^r.d  consultations  were  held  with  ceac  a  bi- 

weekly ;^a5i5  and  or  r->r,i:  irday  with  the  t        or  and  the 
r-io^cct  m^ector  on  the  status  of  these  cnildren  - 
Tri'-.  Conou^tant  Psycholoqi^t  ' .    repr.rt  statt^s  that  to 
L.^i'^  c^^t.  ol  ms  knowieci'7t   'juch  teacner  i.t ccr.pt eci  ~> 
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Reporr,  D'oo-Conponent  for  the  Emotionally  Handi- 
cappea,   Sioney  Kasper,  Ph.D.,  Appendix  S.; 

InQivida£.l  orograin  urescriptions  for  th^  hearing 
impaired  and  cerebral  palsied  children  were  carried 
out  on  recommendations  by  the  Specialist  in  Speech 
Therapy  and  Special  Education  Consultant. 

Joint  staffmgs  were  held  as  needed  with  the  staff 
specialists  v^nd  the  ^ro:iect  Director  to  discuss 
teaching  strategies  and  to  monitor  progress  of 
children  with  multiple  problems.     The  Child  Develop- 
ment Component  was.  most  responsible  m  dealing  with 
the  whole  child. 
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Prcc^'Ps  Oh:ective  Four  a.      (Rev.   Q/'^^,  Replacing 

Process  Objective  Four) 

The  Project  Evaluator  and  Project  Director  will 
select  items  from  existing  instruments  to  measure 
the  self-esteem  of  pupils .     Those  items  selected 
will  be  responded  to  by  Parent-Child  Early  Edu- 
cation teachers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
PCEE  Program  year. 

This  objective  was  completed  during  the  first 

project  year.     Please  refer  to  the  Continuation 

Report  of  1972  for  information  pertaining  to  this 

ob j  active . 
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:  :\  preparation  for  the  evaluation  of  Parent-Child 
Early  Tciucation  pupils  entering  first  grade  in  the 
fall,   1973  ,   dara  v^ere  collected  on  the  Stanford 
Early  Scnool  Achievenent  Test,  Level  I    (SESAT)  in 
1572.     The  ddtd  collected  on  rhose  pupils  entering 
first  grade  in  1572  were  used  to  construct  local 
oercentile  ran>  norr.s  ^or  each  of  the  four  subtests 
zf  the  PESAT  as  v;ell  as  the  total  scores.  These 
Icral  :\zrr  aara  as  v^/eli  as  the  reans,  nedians,  stan- 
dard deviations,   reliabilitv  estir-ates,   i^nd  standard 
error  esti^^^tes  rav  .be  found  m  \pnendix  ^--1,  ^^-2, 
and  --3. 

Tf  one  exarines  these  data  carefully,    it  viil  be 
-r-rrvcd  th^t  tne  :^e:>AT,   Level   T,  vas   anprentlv  too 
c-i^.y  for  th^i  pup:  Is  entering   ^irst  grade  m  the 
'listr.rt   m  2  972.     Therefore,   the  F^LSAT,   L^'Vel  TI, 

_. T     ;  11  r-j  administered   to  ail  pupils  entrring 
..nn^n/  prin^ry,    i^ll  1973.     It  .ihould  h-:  n.ti.. 
:^jr,    tta-    this   ciin'':e  v:ill   r-r'-^sent  a  prolleT-, 
s  m  rc   no  ba  el :  ne  da  t .:S  been  col  1  ec  ted  on  *:hr. 
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graoe  :\z  ^i-.e  Sdrrio  ti-^e  rather  than  compar  3  ng  FCEE 
pupils  to  a  control  group  who  entered  first  orade 
one  year  earlier* 

Dae  to  rhp  fact  that  the  Xorthwestern  Syntax  Scale, 
rhe  measure  of  language  age  used  m  the  second 
project  year,   supplied  age  norms  only  m  six-month 
intervals,  the  project  evaluator  developed  new  age 
norms  based  on  the  original  data  provided  bv  the 
author  of  the  scale.     These  new  age  norms  were  used 
t:or  the  recording  of  scores  on  this  test  by  teachers 
and  for  analysis  of  entering  status  for  PCE^  pupils. 
Please  refer  to  Appendix  H  ^or  the  new  norms. 
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PCEE  Teac.iers  Rating  on  Pupil  Skill  Development  - 
?CKi:  teachers  rated  680  pupils  on  their  sk'.ll  devel- 
opnent  m  the  Personal  and  Social , Language ,  Math 
aiid  Science  Concept,  and  Motor  areas  at  the  end  of 
the  second  program  year.     A  summary  of  the  results 
IS  given  m  Appendix  J-1,  which  includes  the  items 
on  which  the  pupils  were  rated  together  with  the 
N'*s  and  percentages  for  each  point  of  the  three- 
point  scales.     Inopection  of  this  appendix  shows 
that  the  large  ma3ority  (more  than  6  8%)   of  the 
oupils  attained  competency  in  all  of  the  skills 
listed  m  ,all  areas.     The  percentages  of  pupils 
attaining  competency  varied  from  6  8%   (on  the  item, 
"child  identifies  many  letters  of  the  alphabet" ) 
to  39%   (on  the  items  "child  tells  his  whole  name" 
and  '*child  speaks  m  sentences  of  five  or  more 
words")  ,     In  sum,  it  m.ay  be  safely  stated  that  while 
not  every  child  attained  the  competency  m  each 
3/.xLi  presentee  during  th program  year,  the  vast 
r^ajorxty  of  pupils  did  achieve  what  was  expected 
of  them  X.:  nearly  all  of  the  skills  taught. 
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75 t  of     kindergarten  pupils  in  the 


3 ch ool  district  recexved  ai:  least  one  home  visit 
during  tne  1972-1973  school  year.     After  the  visit, 
the  kindergarten  teacher  rated  the  child  and  parent 
visited  on  a  series  of  five-point  rating  scales 
taken  from  those  in  the  Home  Teaching  Report.  The 
itens,  together  with  the  N ' s  and  percentages  for 
each  scale  point,  are  given  in  Appendix  J-2.  Two 
;<inGS  of  corr.parisons  were  made  on  these  ratinqs. 
One  comparison  involved  contrasting  the  ratings  of 

indergarteners  who  had  participated  m  the  PCEE 
Projrar.  during  its  first  year  of  operation  to  those 
obramec:  oy  pupils  with  other  preschool  experienro 
and  by  pupils  wita  no  preschool  experience  of  c.ny 
kind.     The  results  on  these  comparisons  are  given 
ir  Appendix  J-3.     An  examination  of  Appendix  J-3  shows 
that  the  tnree  groups  of  pupils  received  statistically 
significant  mean  ratings  on  only  four  of  the  20  rating 
scales.     Two  of  those  four  .-terns  dealt  with  parental 
traits.     Apparently,  parents  of  PCEE  pupils  and  pupils 
,vitr.  otner  preschool  experience  were  rated  both  as 
mor-^  sexf-conf ident  and  at  ease  moi^e  than  were  the 
,.arent5  of  pupils  who  had  not  attended  some  kind  of 
oreschool.     The  other  two  items  on  which  group  dif- 
ferences were  found  d^alt  withi  aspects  of  tnc  child's 
reoponso  to  learning  activities.     Both  PCEE  pupils  and 
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pupils  who  had  had  other  kinds  of  preschool  ex- 
perience were  rated  by  their  kindergarten  teachers 
as  being  more  interested  m  the  activities  presented 
and  as  attaining  more  of  the  lesson's  objectives  than 
were  pupils  with  no  preschool  experience  of  any  kind. 
In  addition,  pupils  with  preschool  experience  other 
rhan  the  PCSE  kind  were  rated  as  attaining  more  of 
the  objectives  than  did  the  PCEE  pupils.     In  sum, 
there  were  few  differences  found  among  the  three 
groups  on  parental  and  child  responses  to  the  home 
visit.     On  those  Items  where  differences  were  found, 
both  groups  of  children  who  had  preschool  experience, 
and  their  parenx:s,  attained  higher  m^^ian  scores  than 
dir  zhe  group  who  had  no  preschool  experience. 

Another  comparison  was  made  contrasting  the  ratings 
of  PCEE  pupils  obtained  during  the  kindergarten  year 
to  those  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  PCEE  year.  The 
purpose  of  this  comparison  was  to  see  if  the  PCEE 
pupils  r.amtamed  or  enhanced  their  end  of  the  PCEE 
year  ranmgs  which  had  already  shown  significant 
increases  over  thexr  beginning  of  the  PCEE  year 
ratings.     A  s^ammary  of  the  results  of  these  compari- 
sons 13  given  m  Appendix  J-4.     An  examination  of 
theoo  results  shows  that  tnere  were  statistically  sig 
niiicant  cnariges  on  five  of  the  20  items,         .he  di- 
rection g:!  TuOre  neguLive  ratings  given  by  teacners 
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during  rhe  kindergarten  year.     All  five  of  these 
Items  related  to  the  child's  responses  to  the 
learning  acrivities  presented  and  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  session  and  school  in  general.  PCEE 
pupi3-S  were  rated  as  being  less  interested  in,  and 
attentive  toward,   the  learning  activities  presented 
during  the  kindergarten  home  visit  as  well  as  at- 
taining fewer  of  the  objectives  presented  as  com- 
pared to  his  PCEE  ratings.     These  pupils  were  also 
rated  as  having  less  positive  attitudes  toward  kin- 
dergarten than  had  been  the  case  in  relation  to 
Saturday  School  and  being  less  ready  for  the  home 
visit.     It  should  pe  noted  that  even  on  these  five 
scales  the  large  majority  (more  than  80%)   ot  the 
pupils  were  not  judged  to  be  deficient  on  the  traits 
measured.     Yet,  it  has  been  shown  that,  at  least  in 
these  instances,  the  PCEE  pupils  did  not  receive  as 
high  ratings  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  first 
project  year.     One  might  speculate  on  the  possible 
causes  for  these  changes  and  consider  wnether  one 
reason  mighc  be  that  the  children  did  not  find  the 
naterzaxs  presented  to  be  as  stimulating  as  those 
presented  daring  his  PCEK  year.     Perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,   tne  home  teachmj  visit  took  o-  a  dif- 
lerenr  form  which  was  not  as  personal  and  novel  for 
tn.j  cAi^>^,     Vthat^^^er  -ypornosi-  is  put  torward  to 


explain  these  negative  changes,  it  is  probably  n'oi' 
ixportAnt  t:o  try,  during  -cne  third  project  year  to 
exairt-i.ne  carefully  what  goes  on  during  the  kinder- 
garten home  visits  and  see  if  changes  can  be  made 
so  as  to  reverse  the  results  found  here. 


_\ .  Prcciuri  Objective  One 

Each  parent  receiving  hone  visics  m  the  Prirent-Child 
Early  Education  Program^  who  was  rated  by  the 
teachers  as  being  less  than  very  positive  m  her 
attitudes  toward  the  teaching  session,  the  teacher^ 
and  her  child    during  the  first  Home -Teaching  ses- 
sion, will  increase  in  the  positiveness  of  her  at- 
titudes by  a  minimum  of  one  step  on  each  five-point 
rating  scale  as  assessed  by  the  teaj:her  during  the 
last  home  visit  of  the  progreim.  ^ 

Following  che  first  or  second  home  visit  in  the  fall 
cf  1972,  the  teachers  rated  688  of  the  710'  parents  on 
the  eleven  scales  of  the  Home  Teaching  Report  pertain- 
ing ro  parent  attitudes.     Following  the  last  home 
visxt:  m  the  spring  of  1973,  637  of  688  parents  again 
received  ratings  on  these  same  scales.     The  items  re- 
lacing  to  this  objective,  together  with  the  N's  and 
percentages  for  each  point  of  the  scales,  are  presented 
in  Appendices  B-1  and  B-2.     A  summary  of  the  results 
of  teacher  ratings  including  initial  and  final  means 
and  standard  deviations,  t  test  results,  as  well  as 
the  proportions  of  parents  judged  to  be  deficient 
(rated  as  "three"  or  less)   on  each  of  the  five-point 
scales,  IS  presented  m  Table  7. 
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A  Summary  of  Initial  and  Final  Teacher  Ratings  of 
Attituaes  Toward  the  Hoirte  Teaching  Session, 
Child  and  the  Teac^vars   (N  =  6:7) 


Parents  ^ 
The 


Iter. 


Standard 
Devia- 
Mean  tion 


Deficient 
N  % 
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Parent  attitude 
toward  teaching 

1  y  

1 

sessions 

a.  Positive  vs. 
negative 

Iritxaj. 
Final 

4  .  D  U 

4.76 

"7  ^ 

.62 

4. 

52 

^.01 

32 

5 

b.   In^ierested  vs. 
disinterested 

xnitial 

' Final 

; 

4.59 
4.73 

.  75 
.66 

3. 

82 

<.01 

7  o 
40 

1^ 

6 

c.  Self-confident  - 
vs.  lacking 
self-confidence 

. Initial 
Final 

4  .  J  / 

4.62 

Q  A 

.75 

6  . 

93 

<.01 

X  ^  w 

59 

IQ 
9 

Parent:  interaction 
with  child 

1 

a.  Accepting  vs. 
unacceptmg 

,     n  1  U 1  a  1 

\ Final 

4.64 

.  82 
.68 

— . 

69 

<.01 

92 
47 

14 

7 

b.  Aware  vs.  una- 
ware of  needs 

i Initial 

: Final 

} 

4.44 

.82 

6. 

56 

<.01 

147 

83 

23 
13 

c.  yiOtivation  posi- 
tive vs.  negative 

*  xHitiax 

•  Final 

4.51 

Q  1 

.  Z7  X 

.77 

5. 

76 

<.oi 

136 
71 

21 
11 

d.  Remf orcenent 
positive  vs. 

♦  Initial 
; Final 

4 .  JZ 
4.50 

.73 

5. 

14 

<i.01 

1  "^4 
i.  J  *i 

71 

21 

^  X 

11 

negative 

e.  Competent  vs. 
incompetent 

' Initial 
Final, 

1 

4.36 
4.60 

.  87 
.74 

5. 

80 

<.01 

12  8 
60 

20 
9 

Parent  relation-- 
snip  with  teacher 

1 

a.   Friendly  vs. 
unfriendly 

' Initial 
' Final 

4.66 
4.83 

.70 
.50 

5, 

38 

<.01 

70 
21 

11 
3 

b.  Cooperative  vs. 
uncooperative 

1  Initial 
1  Final 

! 

4.64 
4.77 

.72 
.57 

4  . 

26 

<:.oi 

78 
29 

12 
5 

c.  At  ease  vs. 
ill  at  case 

1  Ina  tial 
\  Final 
1 

4.48 

4.73 

.83 
.61 

7. 

0  8 

<:.oi 

102 
34 

16 
5 
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1\  c^n  oe  seen  xn  Tacie  7  tnat  r.oro  than  80"^.  of  the 
parents  Wc^re  rated  by  tneir  children's  teachers  as 
oemg  positive  toward,  and  interested  m,  the  home 
teaching  session  initially.     The  large  majority  of 
parents   (rriore  than  80%)  were  rated  as  being  friendly 
toWard,   cooperative,  and  at  ease  w^ th  the  teachers 
at  th3  beginning  of  the  year.     A  slightly  smaller 
niajority  were  found  to  be  using  appropriate  modes 
of  interacting  with,  and  to  have  positive  attitudes 
toward,  their  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  ratings  received  by  these  parents  at  the  end  of 
the  year  were  statistically  signif iccintly  higher  on 
all  of  the  scales  in  the  direction  af  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  ±he  teaching  session,  better  modes 
of  interaction  with  children,   and  better  relationships 
with  the  teachers.     Concomitantly,  there  were  decreases 
m  the  proportions  of  parents  judged  to.  be  deficient 
(rated  as  "three"  or  less)   from  initial,  to  final 
ratings  on  every  scale.     The  dramatic  shifts  in  ratings 
observed  during  the  first  program  year  were  not  ob- 
tained during  the  current  year  because  so  many  fewer 
of  the  parents  were  judged  to  be  initially  deficient 
dur-ing  the  second  year.     In  general,  fewer  parents 
were  also  rated  as  deficient  m  their  final  ratings 
djrinc,-  the  second  year  as  compared  to  the  first  year 
oi  project  operation . 
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At*  ^."^aiy^s-^s  of  individual  parent:  changes  fr or.  initial 

wC  final  ncr.e  teaching  sessions  for  tno^  parents 

judged  to  be  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  the  program 

/ 

year  showed  the  following:  L 
Parent  Attitude  Toward  Teaching  Session 

1)  Positive  versus  negative  attitudes  -  Of  the  637 
parents  rataa  on  this  five-point  scale  at  both  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  prograni  year^  78   (12%)  were 
judged  to  be  deficient  initially.     Of  these  78  parents^ 
10   (I'i*)   gamed  one  step,  50   (64%)   gained  two  steps 
and  seven   (9%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their 
final  ratings.     Altogether^  67   (86%)   of  the  parents 
initially  judged  to  be  deficient  in  the  positiveness 

cf  their  attitudes  gained  one  or  more  seeps  m  their 
ratings  at  the  end  of  the  second  program  year. 

2)  Interested  versus  disinterested  -  Of  the  7  8  parents 
judged  to  oe  initially  deficient  on  this  scale,  eight 
Hot)   gained  one  step,   50   (64%)   gained^wo  steps,  and 
seven   (9%)   gained  three  or  luore  steps.     In  oum,  65  ^ 
(83  5)   of  tne  parents  initially  rated  as  deficient  in 
their  interest  gajned  one  or  more  steps  m  tne^r  final 
ratings  - 

> 

3)  Self-confident  versus  lacking  self -cdnf idence  -  Of 
tne  120  parents  rated  as  deficient  m  this  trait^at  the 
oeginnmg  of  the  prograTi  year,  2  5   (21%)   gamed  one 
otc-,  o4    (53*/    famed  uwc-    >teps,   and  sevt...    irt)  gamed 
three  or  more  steps.     In  total,  96   (80%)   of  those 
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parer.cs  rared  as  lacking  self-confidence  initially  in- 
creased one  st-^p  or  more  si:eps  m  their  ratings  of  this 
trait  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Parent  Interaction  with  Child 

1)  Accepting  versus  unaccepting  -  (  f  the  92  parents 
rated  as  being  initially  deficient  in  t)iis  trait,  24 
(26%)   gained  one  step,  41  {Asi)  gained  two  steps,  and 
10   (11%)   gained  three  steps  or  more  in  their  final 
ratings.     Altogether,  75   (82%)   of  those  parents-  rated 
as  being  deficient  in  their  acceptance  of  their  chil- 
dren increased  one  or  more  steps  on  this  Scale  at  the 
end  of  the  year, 

2)  Aware  versus  unaware  of  needs  -  Of  thfe  147  parents 
found  to  be  initially  deficient  in  this  trait,  46  (31%) 
gained  one  step,  52   (35%)  gained  two  steps,  and  22 
(15%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 
In  suKi,  120  (32%)   of  those  parents  judged  to  iDe  lac)cing 
in  awareness  of  their  children's  needs  at  the  beginning 
of  rhe  program  year  gained  one  or  more  steps  in  their 
ratings  of  this  trait  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

3)  Motivation  positive  versus  negative  -  Of  the  136 
parents  rated  as  "three"  or  less  on  this  scale,  46 
(34%)   gained  one  step,  52   (38%)  gained  two  steps,  and 
seven  (5t)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their  final 
r^Z'^r.^^s,     Ir.  total,   105   (77c)   of  those  parents 
initially  judged  to  be  defi^'ient  in  their  use  of  posi- 
tive raotivation  with  their  children  gained  one  or  more 
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steps  o:.  rheir  final  ratings. 

4)  Remf o?ce.Tient  positive  versus  negative  -  Of  the 
134  parents  rated  aa  being  deficient  ^n  this  5cale, 
46   (34%)   gained  one  step,  50   (37%)   gained  two  steps, 
and  seven  (5%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their 
ratings  at  the, end  of  the  year.     Altogether,  103  (77%) 
of  those  parents  initially  judged  to  be  deficient  in 
their  use  of  positive  reinf orcen^nt  ^ith  their  children 
gained  one  or  more  steps  in  cheir  finals  ratings. 

5)  Conipetent  versus  incompetent  -  Of  the  128  parents 
3udged  to  be  deficient  in  this  trait  at  the  beginning 
of  tft«L  year,  41  (32%)   gained  one  step,  54   (42%)  gained 
two  steps,  and  six  (5%)   gaineu  three  or  more  steps  in 
their  final  ratings.     In  sum,  101  (79%)  of  those  parents 
rated  as  lacking  in  competence  initially  gained  one  or 
more  steps  on  this  scale  in  their  final  ratings. 

Parent  Relationships  with  Teachers 

1)  Friendly  versus- unfriendly  -  Of  the  70  parents  rated 
as  deficient  on  this  scale,  11  (16%)  gained  one  step, 
52   (74%)  gained  two  steps,  and  four  (6%)  gained  three 
or  more  steps  in  their  end  of  the  year  ratings.  Al- 
together, 67  (96%)  of  those  parents  rated  as  deficient 
m  their  friendliness  toward  the  teacher  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  gained  one        more  steps  in  their 
ratings  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2)  Cooperative  vef-sus  ^ancooparative  -  Of  the  78  parents 
rated  as  initially  deficient  in  this  trait,  17  (22%) 
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gai^*ea  one  seep,  4  7  (60*;   gamed  two  seeps,  and  four 
,5ty   .jamea  tnre^  or  more  steps  m  their  final  ratings. 
In  sun,  63   (8  7%)   of  those  parents  initially  rated  as 
deficient  in  their  cooperativeness  with  the  teacher 
gamed  one  or  r.ore  steps  m 'the  final  ratings* 
3j  At  ease  versus  ill  at  ease  -  Of  the  102  parents 
judged  to  be  initially  deficient  on  this  scale,  19 
(19%)   gained  one  step,  64  (63%)  gained  two  steps,  and 
seven  (7%)   gained  three  or  rore  steps  in  their  final 
ratings.     In  total,  90  (88%)  of  those  parents  rated  as 
being  deficient  in  this  trait  at^he  beginning  of  the 
year  gained  one  or  more  steps  on  this  scale  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Ir.  general,  nore  than  85%  of  the  parents  rated  by 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  second  program  year  on  their 
autitudes  toward  the  home  teaching  session,  their  inter- 
action with  their  children,  and  their  relationships  with 
reachers  were  foiind  to  be:  positive  in  their  attitudes 
coward,  and  interested  in,  the  teaching  session;  shew- 
ing self-confidence;  accepting  of  their  children,  aware 
of  their  children's  needs;  using  positive  notivation 
and  reinforcement  techniques;  competent  in  their  inter- 
action  With  their  children;  and,   friendly  toward,  co- 
operative and  at  ease  with,  the  teacher.     These  find- 
m-Tc-  c^r^arc  ^uite  favorably  with  -ihose  ob*-ained  at 
the  end  of  the  first  prograir.  year.     Of  those  p^rencs 
initially  rated  as  deficient  m  these  traits,  not  all 
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increased  by  the  rranmuTi  of  one  step  as  srat^d  in 
* 

» 

tne  objective.     Kov,fever,  oetween  7  7%        96%  of  rhese 
parents  achieved  this  goal  on  the  different  rating 
scales.     The  extent  to  which  the    oal  was  reached 
was  fairly  similar  faring  the  two  program  years. 
There  were  son^what  more  items  on  which  the  100%  goal 
was  nearly  reached  during  the  first  project  year  but 
there  were  fewer  proportions  of  parents  found  to  be 
deficient  either  initially  or  finally  during  the 
second  program  year.     It  is  hoped  that  the  goal  of 
100%  attainxnent  by  all  parents  on  each  scale  will  be 
even  more  closely approximated  during  the  third  project 
year. 


Kach  parent  participating  in  the  Parent-Chiid 

Early  Education  Program  v;ho  \'as  observed  by 

the  teacher  to  be  deficient  in  using  appropriate 

'   teaching  techniques  during  the  parent's  first 
Saturday  School  session  will  increase,  by  a 

-  nininum  of  one  step  on  a  five-[oint  rating 
scale,  her  use  of  appropriate  techniques  as 
assessed  by  the  teacher  during  the  parent's 
last  Saturday  School  session  in  the  program. 
Appropriate  teaching  techniques  include  appro- 
priateness of  reinforcement  techniques  used  by 
parents  and  the  extent  to  which  parents  accom- 
plished the  objectives  of  the  lessons  assigned.'' 

A  random  sample  of  172  parents  selected  from 

9 

all  families  of  pupils  participating  in  -the  second 
?CEE  program  year  by  selecting  every  fourth  name 
from  an  alphabetized  list  of  all  parents.     Of  these 


172  parents,  160  participated  as  teaching ^assis- 
tants  in  Saturday  School  over  a  sufficiently  long 
enough  time  to  be  rated  both  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  second  program  year,  '  A  summary  of  the 
proportions  of  parents  rated  as  being  deficient 
(rated  as  less  than  "four")  on  each  of  the  four 
five-point  scales  related  to  tnis  objective,  to- 
gether with  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
paired  observation  t  test  results,  are  given  in 
Table  3.     For  the  complet*e  frequency  tabulation  of 
ratings  obtained  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
second  program  year,  refer  to  Appendix  I. 
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car.  be  seen  m      ble  8,  rjDre  than  7  5%  of  the 
parents  participating  m  Saturday  School  ^-^ere  ini- 
tially nudged  to  be  using  appropriate  techniques  and 
accomplishing  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  (were 
rated  as  "four"  or  higher).     An  even  larger  majority, 
more  than  85%  of  tMese  parents,  were  judged  to  be 
performing  adequate]^  during  the  final  sessions  of 
Saturday  School.     There  were  ^ catistically  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  direction  of  greater  use  of 
appropriate  teaching  techniques  and  positive  rein- 
forcement as  well  as  in  parent     accomplishment  of  ^ 
the  tasks  assigned. 

Analyses  of  individual  changes^  for  those  parents 
;]udged  to  be  ini1:ially  deficient  showed  the  following: 
1)  On  tine  versus  not  on  time  for  planning  session  — 
Of  the  13  parents  rated  as  being  initially  defi- 
cient  m  their  promptness  in  arriving,  seven  (54%) 
gained  one  step  in  their  ratings  by  the  end  of  the 
year.     However,  14  parents  who  were  initially  rated 
as  being  on  time  for  the  planning  session  at  the 
beginning'  of  the  second  program  year  were  rated  ^ 
as  tardy  at  the  end  of  the  year.     These  figures 
for  tardiness  -are  proportionately  sldghtly  greater 
than 'those  obtained  during  the  first  project  year. 
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Willing  versus  unv/illing  to  participate  m 
Saturday  School  —  Of  the  21?  parents  rated  as 
ceing  deficient  in  their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate as  teaching  assistants  m  Saturday 
Scrhool  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  program 
year^  five   (22%)   increased  one  step,  six  (2c%) 
increased  two  steps,  and  two  (9%)  increased 
three  or  more  steps  on  this  five-point  rating 
scale .     Altogether ,  13  parents   (57%)  of  those 
origi-.ally  rated  as  deficient  on  this  trait 
increased  their  ratings  by  one  or  :*ore  steps. 
As  compared  with  ratings  obtained  during  the 
first  project  year,  proportionately  fewer  parents 
were  judged  to  be  initially  deficient;  but  of 
these  initially  deficient  parents,  fewer  reached 
the  criterion  of  a  one-step  gain  during  the. 
second  project  year.  - 

Used  appropriate  versus  inappropriate  teaching 
techniques        Of  the  38  parents  rated  as  deficient 
in  their  use  of  appropriate  teaching  techniques 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seer  id  program  year,  13 
(34%)   increased  one  step  and  ten  (26%)  increased 
two  steps  in  their  ratings  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Altogether  23   (61%)  of  those  initially  deficient 
m  this  trait  increased  their  r-^   ^    '     by  one  or 
more  steps  on  this  five-point  o^o.  9.  These 
findings  are  similar  to  those  obtained  during  ' 
the  first  year  of  project  cpferation. 

Used  positive  versus  negative  reinforcement  — 
Thirty-two  parents  were  rated  as  deficient  in 
their  use  of  positive  reinforcement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  program  year.     Of  these 
parents,  14   (44%)  gained  one  step  and  nine  (28%) 
gained  two  steps  in  their  ratings  by  the  end 
of  the  year.     In  sum,   23   (72%)  of  those  parents 
rated  as  being  initially  deficient  in  this  trait 
gained  one  or  more  steps  on  this  five-point 
scale.     As  compared  with  ratings  obtained  during 
the  first  year  of  project  operation,  somewhat 
fewer  parents  were  judged  to  be  initially  defi- 
cient in  this  trait  and  slightly  mere  parents 
proportionately  met  the  criterion  of  one-step 
gain  on  this  five-point  scale  during  the  second 
program  year. 
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5 ;   A  JCGroT: -3::ed  versus  did  not  accomplish  the  task 
:.S5ignod        Of  me  24  parents  rated  as  not  accom- 
plished the  tasks  assigned  to  them  at  the  begin-- 
ning  of  rhe  second  program  year,   11   (46%)  gained 
one  step  and  six   (25%)   gained  two  steps  in  their 
ratings  at  ^,he  end  of  the  year.     Altogether,  17 
(71%)   of  those  parents  rated  as  being  initially 
deficient  in  this  t^rait  gamed  one  or  more  steps 
in  their  final  ratings.     These  data  are  quite  sim- 
ilar to  those  obtained  during  the  first  year  of 
project  operation • 

In  sum,  more  than  85%  of  the  parents  rated  by  teachers 
at  the  end  of  the  second  program  year  on  their  perfor- 
mance in  Saturday  School  were  found  to  be  using  appro- 
priate teaching  techniques,  using  positive  reinforcement, 
and  acccm.pl ishing  the  tasks  assigned.     This  compares 
favorably  with  the  approxim^ately  found  to  be  so  at 

the  beginning  of  the  year.     Of  those  parents  initially 
rated  as  deficient  in  these  traits,  not  all  increased 
one  step  as  specified        the  objective.     However,  a 
minimum  of  61%  of  these  parents  did  change  in  more  pos- 
itive directions  by  the  end  of  the  second  program  year. 
These  findings  arB  quite  similar  to  those  obtained  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  project  operation  and  probably 
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represent  a  nore  realistic  expectation  than  that 
set  forth  m  the  objective.     It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  a  closer  approxiiTvation  of  the  goal  of  100% 
attainment  wil  be  achieved  during  the  third  program 
year . 
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c-  Product:  Obiective  Tnree 

As  a  result  of  attending  Parent  Study  Groups, 
parents  will  demonstrate  greater  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  child  development  and  ap- 
propriate interaction  techniques  by  answering 
10%  more  of  the  items  correctly  on  the  test 
given  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  than  they 
had  on  the  tesi:  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  session . 

Forty-c>even  parents  attended  a  four -week  short- 
course  on  commur.i eating  with  their  child,  entitled, 
"Are  You  Listening?"  during  the  winter  of  197  3.  Dur- 
ing the  first  and  last  sessions  32  parents  responded 
to  ite.Tio  of  the  "Parent  Effectiveness  Training  Scales." 
A  summary  of  results  is  given  in  Table  9. 

Table  9 

Initial  and  Final  Responses  to  Items  of  the  Parent  Effectiveness 
Training  Scales  Administered  to  Parents  Attending 
Group  Sessions   (N  =  32) 


Item  I 


1.  Physically  remove 
your  child  from  the  . 
piano  when  he  re-  | 

fuses  to  stop  banj-  ! Initial      3   (  9%)     29   (91%)     0   (0%)  ^  ^ 

ing  on  it  after  you  ;  Final  5   (16%)     27   (84%)     0   (0%)  "^"^ 

have  told  him  it  is  • 

becoming  unbearable  ^ 

to  you  j 

2.  Praise  ycur  ! 

child  for  being  Initial      8   (25%)     22   (69%)     2   (6%)       i         n  q 

consistently  prompt  ;  Final        13   (41%)     1^^   (59%)     0  (0%)  '^^''^ 

m  coming  home  to  ? 

dinner  I 

3.  Scold  your  six  ; 
year  old  child  if 

he  demonstrates  ob-  -Initial     14   (44%)     15   (47%)     3  (9%)  2.41 

-cctionabl^  t^^blu  'Final        24    (75t)       7   (22%)      1  i3t) 

.T^anners  m  tront 

of  guests  | 


t 
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Table  9  Continued 


I  ten 

•p 

z** 

P 

^.  Punish  your  child 
wnen  ne  uot^o  cuj 
[jectionable  swear  ] 

Pmai 

20 
27 

(62%) 
(84%) 

9 

(28%) 
(12%) 

3 

(9%) 
(3%) 

77 

.02 

word 

5.  Make  your  child 
apologize  to 
anouner  v^nxxci  xit: 

Initial 
Pmal 

8 

13 

(25%) 
(41%) 

24 
19 

(75%) 
(59%) 

u 

0 

(0%) 

.51 

n.s . 

has  treated  very 

discourteously 

6.  Make  your  child 
eat  almost  every-  ] 
u.mnM   L/ii  iixo     a. u.v_  1 

Initial 
Final 

19 
25 

(59%) 
(78%) 

12 
7 

( 3o%) 
(22%) 

1 

0 

(0%) 

1 

..79 

n .  s . 

be  fee  being  al- 

lowed tc  leave 

7,  Punish  or  deny 
your  child  some- 
t.ning  wnen  you 
catch  him  telling 

Initial 
Fin  al 

14 
22 

(44%) 
(69%) 

15 
9 

(47%) 
(28%) 

1 
J 

1 

(3%) 

1 

.58 

n.s. 

a  lie 

! 

8.  Punish  or 
reprimand  your 
child  for  stealing 

t 

Initial 
Final 

3 
15 

(  9%) 
(47%) 

26 
14 

(81%) 
(44%) 

3 
3 

(9%) 
(9%) 

2 

.60 

.01 

money  out  of  your 

purse 

9.   Insist  that  your 
child  perform  when 
he  IS  asked  to  do 

Initial 
Final 

30  (94%) 
32(100%) 

2 

0 

(  6%) 
(  0%) 

0 
0 

(0%) 
(0%) 

1 

n.s. 

! 


50  for  relatives 
or  guests 

10,  Make  your  two 
year  old  remain  on 
the  toilet  until  he 
has  performed  his 
"duty,"  when  you 
know  h^  has  to  go 

\ 

11,  Set  up  a  ^ystem 
whereby  your  qhiid 
can  earn  some  l^md 

of  rowar::  '^i  hA  regu- 
larly does  his  cnores 
around  nome . 


Initial 
Final 


28  (88%) 
28  (88%) 


3(9%)  1  (3%) 
4   (12%)     0  (0%) 


n.s. 


initial 
iFinal 


10  (31%) 
13  (41%) 


21  (66%)  1  (3%; 
19   (59%)     0  (0%) 


<i 


n.s, 
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 I  ten  

12.  Punish ^ 
threaten  t^  punish 
your  child  if  he 
eats  between  meals 
after  you  have 
told  him  not  to 

13.  Punisn  or 
scold  your  child 
for  not  cleaning 
up  his  room  after 
making  a  mess  of 
it  during  play 

14.  Scold  your 
child  for  careless- 
ly breaking  or 
ruining  one  of  his 
expensive  toys 

15.  Punish  or 
scold  your  child 
for  "sassing"  you 
or  saying  some- 
thing disrespect- 
ful 

16.  Make  your 
child  stop  bring- 
ing his  toys  into 
the  living  room 
when  ir  gets  too 
cluttered 

17.  Make  your 
child  clean  up  his 
own  mess  when  he 
carelessly  spills 
food  on  the  rug 

18.  Tell  your 
child  she  is  a 
good  girl  or  reward 
her  when  she  re- 
r.ains  still  wnile 
you  are  combing  her 
hair 


Initial  18  '(56%) 
Final       -23  (72%) 


Initial  10  (31%) 
Final        21  (66%) 


Inirial  7  (22%) 
Final        20  (62%) 


Initial  5  (16%) 
Final        20  (62%) 


Initial  6  (19%) 
Final  3   (  9%) 


Initial 
Final 


Initial 
Final 


19  (59* 
12  (38^ 


5  (19^) 
11  (34%) 


13  (41%) 
7  (22%) 


24  (7^  6) 
12  (38%) 


26  (81%) 
8  (25%) 


1  (3%) 

2  (6%) 


22    (69%)     0  (0%) 
9    (28%)     2  (6%) 


12  (38%) 
18  (56%) 


1  (3%) 
0  (0%) 


1  (3%) 
2/(6%) 


■  ** 


1.58 


n.s. 


2.94 


<.01 


2.75  <.01 


K  3%)  ^  7, 
4(12%)  ^''-^ 


<.01 


26  (81%)  0  (0%)  , 
29    (91%)     0  (0%) 


n.s. 


2.27 


<.05  { 


24  (75%)  2  (6%) 
20    (62%)      1  (3%) 


1.06 


n.s. 
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Table  9  Continued 


Iter 


19.  Punish  your 
child  for  continu- 
ing to  play  m  his 
rooir.  after  you 
thought  he  had  gone 
to  sleep  at  his 
bec^tiiTie 

20.  Sei:  up  a  sys- 
terr.  of  rewards  for 
your  child  if  he 
habitually  wasnos 
his  nands  before 
corr.m^  t,o  the 
table 

21.  Make  your 
child  srop  or 

p  un  1  s  h  h  1  iTt  whe  n 
you  catch  hir:^ 
fingering  his 
genitals 

22.  p-onish  or 
reprinand  your 
children  for  light- 
j.ng  loudly  with 
eacn  other  over  a 
toy 


Initial 
Final 


25  (78%) 
29  (91%) 


Initial 
Final 


19  (59%) 
26  (81%) 


Initial  20  (62%) 
Final         21  (66%) 


Initial  8  (25%) 
Final         17  (53%) 


23, 


Praise 


re- 


ward yoar  child  for 
not  crying  when  he 
doesn't  get  his  way 
'  r  has  his  feelings 
.  ^rc  ^ 

2  .  .  Threaten  to 
punish  or  reprir^iand 
yojr  child  for  tell- 
m^-^you  ne  won't  go 
on  an  errand  after  . 
you  have  asked  hiiTi  ' 
several  tirr.es 


Initial  13  (41%) 
Final         21  (66%) 


Initial 
Final 


14  (44%) 
22  (69%) 


6  (19%) 
2    (  6%) 


11  (34%) 
9  (28%) 


22  (69%) 
13  (41%) 


19  (59%) 
11  (34%) 


IS  (56%) 
8  (25%) 


1  (3%) 
1  (3%) 


10   (31%)     3  (9%) 
5   (16%)     1  (3%) 


1  (3%) 

2  (6%) 


2  (6%) 
2  (6%) 


0  (0%) 
0  (0%) 


0  (0%) 
2  (6%) 


1,78  n.s< 


1.50 


n.s< 


1.00 


n.s , 


2.02  <.05 


2.02  <.05 


2.47  <.02 
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Table  9  Continued 


I  ten 


25 •  Tell  your 
daughter  that  you 
will  buy  her  some- 
thing she  has-  been 
wanting  if  she  keeps 
her  dress  clean  un- 
til you  go  out  to 
dinner  a  couple  of 
hours  fror.  now 

26.  Punish  or 
reprimand  your 
child  when  you ^ see 
him  pulling  up  the 
3kirt  of  the  girl 
next  door  and  em- 
barrassing her 


Initial 
Final 


28  (88%) 

29  (91%) 


Initial 
Final 


9  (28%) 
16  (50%) 


4  (12%) 
3   (  9%) 


22  (69%) 
14  (44%) 


0  (0%) 
0  (0%) 


<1 


1  (3%) 

2  (6%) 


*U  = 


n.s. 


2.00  <.05 


Unlike  me 
Like  me 

Uncertain,  or  do  not  understand 

The  Z  test  for  the  significance  of  the  difference  between 
two  correlated  proportions  was  used  to  determine  whether 
oarental  responses  to  the  U  and  L  categories  had  changed. 


Inspection  of  ,this  table  shows  'that  the  parents 
showed^statistically  significant  changes,  in  a  more 
positive  direction,  on  eleven  of  the  twenty-six 
-three-point  scales.     These  items  were  concerned 
mainly  with  the  use  of  punishment  as  a  means  of  com- 
-municating  with  the  child.     Fewer  parents  rated  them- 
selves as  using  punishment  during  the  last  session 
than  had  been  the  case  during  the  first  session  of 
the  short-course.     There  were  no  significant  shifts 
on  the  Items  dealing  with  the  use  of  praise  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  parent-child  problems. 
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When  first  and  last  ses^fiion  ratings  were  compare^  by 
individuals  to  determine  whether  the  criterion  of  a 
10%  gain  in  the  numbers  of  correct  responses  was 
achieved  it  was  found  that  4   (12%)  of  the  parents 
had  increased  by  three  points  (the  equivalent  to 
12%)  ,  11  (34%)   o^  the  parents  had  increased  by  four 
ro  SIX  points   (the  equivalent  from  15  to  2  3  of  the 
items  correct) ,  and  seven  (22%)  of  the  parents  had 
increased  their  scores  from  7  to  14  points  (the 
equivalent  from- 27  to  54  of  the  items  correct.  Five 
(16%)  of  the  parents  gained  one  to  two  points  on  their 
final  ratings  and  five   (16%)   parents  either  did  not 
change  or  regressed  in  the  total  scores.  Altogether, 
22   (69%)   of  the  parents  achieved  the  criterion  set 
for  them  of  a  10%  gain  in  the  number  of  items  correct. 
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G,   Process  Objective  One 


Ony  parent  from  each  fami'v  participating  in  the 
Piurent-Child  Early  Education  Program  will  volun- 
teer to  assist  in  Saturday  School*  apd  will  assist 
with  one  class  at  lea*st  once  eveiry  two  months. 

Attendance  records  of  parent  assistance  in  Saturday 

School  show  that  of  the  706  faipil-^es  rated  on  this- 

objective  through  December,  1972,595  (85%)   served  at 

least  once  during  the  first  11  sessions.     Parents  or 

parent  substitutes  from  371   (53%)   of  the  parents 

served  two'  or  more  times  while  224   (32%)  assisted 

once.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  percentage  of 

parent  participation  during  this  period  ranged  from 

77%  in  one  teaching  center  to  96%  in  another. 

During  the  remaining  twenty  sessions,  January  through 
June  3,  it  would  be  expected  that  parents  serve  be- 
tween two  and  three  times.     Of  the  686  families  rated 
on  this  objective,  parent  or  parent  substitutes  from' 
83%  of  the  families  assisted  in  Saturday  School  and 
met  the  criterion.     The  following  chart  indicates 
parent  participation  by  teaching  teams. 


Number  of  Parents 


Population 


Participating  at 
Lp-^st  2  Times 


%  of  Parents 


Team  I 
Team  II 
Team  III 
Team  IV 
Team  V 
Team  VI 
Team  VII 


73 
81 
94 

95 
96 

101 
146 


63 
55^ 
80 
87 
82 
83 
126 


86% 
68% 
85% 
92% 
85% 
82% 
86% 
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'^r.  looking  at  the  total  year,  parent  volunteers  should 
nave  assisted  m  Sarurday  School  at  least  four  times. 
The  following  chart  indicates  that  78%  of  the  parents 
net  the  criterion *of  working  once  every  two  months. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  6f^6%  served 
five  or  more  times • 

Number  %  Serving    %  Serving 


Population    Serving  4  Times        5  Times 

Team      I              73  62  81%  67% 

Team    II              81  46  57&  41% 

Team  III              94  73  78«  67% 

Teajn    IV             95  90  95%  92% 

Team      V              96  76  79%  69% 

Team    VI  101  78  77%  67% 

T«am  VII  146/  109  75%  56% 


It  should  be  noted  that  only  eight  children  out  of  a 
possible  group  of  6  86  were  not  represented  by  parent 
assistance  on  Saturday  throughout  the  school  year. 
Ten  children  were  represented  only  once.     On  the  other 
nand,^  there  were  a  large  number, of  families  that  i.ar 
exceeded  the  expected  criterion.     A  number  of  parents 
served  between  10  and  20  times  throughout  the  school 
year - 

Although  we  did  not  meet  100%  pairent  achievement  of 
this  objective,  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  parent 
participati^on  over  the  first  year  of  the  program.  It 
IS  also  interesting  to  point  out  that  socio-economic 
level  was  not  a  factor  in  determining  parent  partici- 
pation.    Rather  the  effectiveness  of  certain  teachers 

/ 

m  involving  parents  seems  to  have  been  an  >ff\portant 


factor.  The  school  with  the  lowest  percentage  of 
parent  participation  depended  on  several  excellent 
high  school  girls  who  assisted  throughout  the  year 
and  thus^  did  not  rely  on  parent  assistance.  Con- 
tinued efforts  m  closer  approximation  of  100%  par 
ent  achievement  of  this  objective  will  be  made  in 
the  coming  project  year. 


/ 
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Process  Qb]^ctive  -Two 

Each  parent  receiving  home  visits  will  follow  in- 
structional procedures  (us3  activities  or  macerials 
suggested  by  the  teacher  during  the  previous  visit) . 

Data  pertaining  to  this  objective  was  obtained  on  6  38 
parents  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second 
program  year.     A  tabulation  of  ratings  oiade  after  the 
first  or  second  home  visit  showed  that  163   (26%)   of  the 
parents  had  used  several  activities  suggested  by  the 
teacher,  183   (29%)   had  used  one  activity  suggested, 
and  292   (46%)   w^e  rated  as  having  used  none  of  the 
activities  or  materials  suggested.     A  summary  of  rat- 
ings made  after  the  last  home  tea^^.iing  session  at  the 
end  of  the  year  showed  that  273  t43%)   of  the  parents 
had  used  several  activities  suggested  by  the  teacher, 
236   (37%)   had  used  one  activity  ^f^gested,  and  129 
(20%)  were  rated  as  having  used  none  of  the  activities 
or  materials  suggested  by  the  teacher  during  her  pre- 
vious visit.     There  were  far  fewer  parents   (63  or  26%) 
who  used  no  activities  at  the^end  of  the  year  than  had 
beer,  the  case  at  tfTe  beginning  of  the  year.     When  th^ 
beginning  and  final  mean  ratings  of  this  three  point 
scale  were  compared  using  a  paired  observation  t 
test,  the  analysis  yielded  a  highly  statistically  sig- 
nificant t  of  10.33  (p  <.01)  between  the  initial  mean 
rating  of *.80  and  the  final  mean  rating  of  1*23.  (See 
Appendix  B-1  and  B-2.):) 

The  findings  during  the  second  project  year  are  highly 
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sii-nilar  zo  chose  obtained  during  the  first  project 
year.     In  both  instances  the  goal  of  all  parents 
using  ar  least  one  activity  Suggested  by  the  teacher 
was  fairly  approximated  (7  8^  and  80%,  respectively 
during  the  two  succeeding  years)   at  the  end  o£  the 
year.     Hopefully  this  goal  will  be  more  closely  ap- 
proximated during  the  third ^project  year. 


^^rocess  Objective  Three 

Parent  Study  Groups  will  be  established  with  parents 
guidance  counselors,  and  project  staff  members  de- 
termining tile  content  f  structure,  and  frequency  of 
group  meetings. 

A  four  week  short  course  for  parents  on  communicating 
with  their  child,  entitled  "Are  You  Listening?,"  was 
conducted  by  two  district  elementary  guidance  counsel- 
ors during  January  and  February.     An  enrollment  figure 
of  47  indicated  the,  projected  enrollment  limit  of  40 
had  been  exceeded.     The  course  was  Well  received  by 
parents . 

In  May,  one  of  the  Child  Development  Consultants  pre- 
sented a  program  entitled  "The  Shy  Child."     An  audi- 
ence of  54  persons  was  present  for  the  film  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  that  followed^ 

The  child  psychologist  and  the  two  child  development 
consultants  have  met  with  parents  on  an  individual 
basis.     During  the  first  half  of  the  school  year, 
they  concentrated  on  working  with  teachers  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  worked  closely  with  both 
teachers  and  parents.     It  was  felt  that  attention 
to  individual  problems  was  more  effective  than  group 
meetings  in  relationship  to  the  available  time.  (See 
Final  Report  -  Sub-Component  for  the  Emotionally 
Handicapped,  Sidney  Kasper,  Ph.D.) 
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i  hi    :^  X  Mi  r 

a .  Product  Objective  One 


Each  Parent-Child  Ec^rly  Education  teacher  will 
utilize  appropriate  motivational  techniques 
(e.g.,   reinforcement  and  feedback  strategics) 
for  environmentally  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped pupils.     By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  project  operation,  each  PCEE  teacher  will 
be  rated  at  least  a  '* four"  on  a  five -point 
rating  scale  as  assessed  by  the  Project  Direc- 
tor through  classroom  observations. 


Data  were  collected  on  items  relating  to  this 
objective  by  the  Project  Director  during  Saturday 

School  classes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

f 

second  program  year  and  during  one  home  visit  with 
each  teacher  midyear,     Patmgs  on  these  items  were 
also  made  by  elementary  principals  during  one  home 
visit  made  by  them  m  the  middle  of  tne  year.  (See 
Appendix  K-1.)     The  five-point  scales  rel-^ting  to 
this  croective  together  with  the  proportions 
teacher?;   identified  as  deficient  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  second  ^procrram  year  by  the  Proiect 
Director  are  1: sted  below: 

1 )  Used  appropriate  versus     aappropriate  teaching 
t...  chniques  —  Of  the  24  teachers  rated  by  the 
Pro j ect  Director  during  Saturday  School  at  the 
beginning  of  the  proqrar  year,   19   (79%)  were 
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ra^ed  as  "thre    *  or  less  on  this  five-point 
sale,  thus  being  identified  as  deficient  on 
this  trait.     The  tabulation  of  teacher  ratings 
made  during  Saturday  School  at  the  end  of  the 
second  proj ect  year  showed  that  six  teachers 
(25%)   were  judged  to  be  deficient.     Thus,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  program  year,   13  (54%) 
.nore  teachers  were  rated  as  using  appropriate 
teaching  techniques  during  Saturday  School  than 
had  been  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Comparing  these  ratings  with  tnose  obtained 
durinq  the  first  project  year,  it  may  be  seen 
that  more  t'^achers,  especially  in  their  initial 
ratings,  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in  this  trait 
during  the  second  program  year.     The  summary  of 
ratings  maCe  during  the  midyear  home  visits  by 
the  Project  Director  showed  that  11  teachers  (46%) 
were  judged  to  be  deficient  on  this  trait  in  that 
setting,  whereas  of  the  17  teachers  rated  by  the 
principals  in  that  setting  only  two  teachers  (12%) 
were  judged  to  be  deficient. 

Aware  versus  unaware  of  children's  needs  Of  the 
24  teachers  rated  during  Saturday  School  by  the 
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Project  Di.ector  on  this  trait,   18    (75%)  were 
found  to  be  deficient  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  program  year,  whereas  six  (25%)  were 
ludged  to  be  deficient  at  the  end  of  the  program 
year,  a  decrease  of  11   (46%).     Again,  compared 
to  ratmgc  obtained  during  the  first  program 
year,  more  teachers  during  the  second  year  were 
considered  deficient  in  this  trait.     The  ratings 
r.ade  during  home  visits  by  the  Project  Director 
showed  that  ten  teachers   (42%)  were  judged  to  be 
deficient  in  their  awareness  of  children's  needs 
in  th'at  setting,  whereas  of  the  17  teachers  rated 
by  the  principals  in  that  setting  only  one  teacher 
(6%)  was  judged  to  be  deficient. 

Used  positive  -^^ersus  negative  motivation  - — 

Eleven  teachers   (46%)  were  rated  "three"  or  below 
on  this  five-point  scale  in  Saturday  School  obser- 
vations at  the  beginning  of  the  program  year.  At. 
the  end  of  the  second  program  year,  however,  only 
one  teacher  (4%)  was  found  deficient  in  her  use  of 
positive  motivation.     These  findings,   as  compared 
to  those  obtained  during  the  first  program  year, 
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r/r.z\<  roro  teachors  were  judged  to  be  de- 

f ic len c  at  the  time  of  initial  Saturday  School 
ratings,  but  that  exactly  the  same  number  were 
ludged  to  be  deficient:  in  their  final  ratings. 
Both  the  Project  Director  and  elementary  prin- 
C3pals  rated  only  one  teacher  as  deficient  in 
this  trait  during  midyear  home  visits. 

Used  positive  versus  negative  reinforcement  — 
Twelve  teachers   (50%)  were  rated  as  "three"  or 
less  on  this  five-point  scale  by  the  Project 
Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  program 
year  whereas  only  one  teacher   (4%)  was  judged 
to  be  deficient  in  using  positive  reinforcement 
in  Saturday  School  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
decrease  of  11  (46%).     These  findings,  compared 
to  those  obtained  during  the  first  program  year, 
show  that  more  teachers  were  judged  deficient 
during  their  initial  ratings,  but  that  exactly 
the  same  number  were  so  judged  in  their  final 
ratings.     Both  the  Project  Director  and  elemen- 
tary principals  rated  no  teacher  as  deficient 
in  this  trait  during  home  visits. 
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5)   Accomplished  task  objectives:   100%   ...  0%  — 
Sixteen  teachers   (67%)  were  rated  as  achieving 
fewer  than  75%  of  the  task  objectives  during 
the  Saturday  School  session  when  observed  by  the 
Project  Director  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
program  year.     At  the  end  of  the  program  year 
only  one  teacher   (4%)  was  judged  to  be  deficient, 
a  decrease  of  15   (62%).     These  findings,  as  com- 
pared to  those  obtained  during  the  first  program 
year,  show  that  while  more  teachers  were  rated  as 
deficient  on  this  scale  during  the  second  program 
year  initially,  fewer  were  judged  to  be  deficient 

^on  their  final  ratings.     Both  the  Project  Director 
and  elementary  principals  rated  only  two  teachers 
as  deficient  on  this  trait  in  the  home  visit  set- 
tings. 

In  sum,  these  ratings  indicate  that  while  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year  of  project  operation 
from  one-half  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  were  judged  to  be  deficient  on  these  five 
items  of  the  Teacher  Rating  Scale,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  most  of  those  teachers  judged  to^e  defi- 
cient showed  that  they  had  changed  sufficiently  so 
as  to  be  rated  as  using  appropriate  techniques. 
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Between  75%  and  96%  of  the  teachers  had  met  the 
criteria  set  for  them  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year . 

While  It  is  true  that  not  every  teacher  met  the 
criteria,  the  vast  majority  did  so.     In  two  in- 
stances they  did  not  meet  the  criteria  as  well  as 
during  the  first  project  year;  in  two  other  instances 
they  equalled  the  teachers  in  the  first  project  year 
in  meeting  the  criteria,  and  in  one  instance  they 
exceeded  the  teachers  in  the  first  project  yesr  in 
meeting  the  criteria.     It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  little  teacher  turnover  during  the  third 
project  year  and  so  it  is  hoped  that  100%  achieve- 
ment of  the  criteria  will  be  met  during  the  next 
year . 
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Product  Objective  Two 

Each  Parent -Child  Early  Educatioii  teacher  will 
be  able  to  correctly  identify  learning  problems 
due  to  emotional  disturbance,  learning  disabil- 
ities, experiential  deprivation,  physical  handi- 
caps, cmd  mental  retardation  on  the  basis  of 
observation  of  pupils  in  the  learning  situation. 
Evidence  of  correct  identification  will  be  deinon- 
strated  by  the  accuracy  of  their  referrals  as 
judged  by  the  Consultant  Specialists  for  the 
Hcmdicapped, 

Thd  initial  identification  of  learning  problems  was 
made  by  the  Consultant  in  Learning  Disabilities  and 
the  Consultcmt  in  Emotional  Disturbances.  They 
jointly  reviewed  the  initial  screening  battery  re- 
sults on  all  pupils  entering  the  PCEE  Program  and 
recommended  further  diagnosis  as  needed.  Subsequent 
additional  referrals  were  made  by  teachers  based  on 
their  observations  and  work  with  the  children  and 
their  parents. 

The  Consultcmt  Specialists  have  reported  the  follow- 
ing in  respect  to  teacher  accuracy  in  referrals: 
1)  Learning  Disabled 

The  project  staff  referred  children  seen  in  Satur- 
day School  or  for  home  visits  to  the  project  consul- 
tants as  behaviors  warranted  such  referral.  Back- 
ground data  on  children  referred  was  reviewed  by 
the  learning  disabilities  teachers  or  the  special 
education  consultants.    A  total  of  22  children  were 
referred  as  possible  learning  disabled.    Most  of 
these  were  observed  by  the  educational  specialist  and 
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found  to  be  in  need  of  specific  teaching  techniques; 
the  remainder  were  tested  by  the  leaa^-ning  disabili- 
ties teachers  and  three  children  received  instruc- 
tion from  them.     In  most  cases,  the  child  was  not 
severely  learning  disabled  but  needed  different 
teaching  techniques  to  ameliorate  the  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Consultant  for  Learning  Disabilities 
approximately  ninety  percent  of  the  teacher  referrals 
were  correct.     (See  Final  Report  Sub-Component  for 
the  Learning  Disabled,  Mary  Dasovich,  Ph.D.,  Appen- 
dix P) 

2)   Speech'  Problems 

A  total  of  forty-seven  children  were  referred  for 
speech  evaluation.     All  had  speech  problems  but  due 
to  their  general  maturity  and  chronological  age,  it 
would  not  be  expected  that  normal  speech  sounds  be 
completely  developed.     Teachers  generally  referred 
far  too  many  children.     During  the  coming  project 
year,  m  the  orientation  workshop,  attention  will  be 
given  to  true  speech  problems  of  age  four  children 
and  ways  of  identifying  them.     (See  summary  of  Re- 
port on  Speech  Therapy;  Arthur  Kelley,  M.A., 
Appendix  Q.) 

3)  Emotionally  Handicapped 

One  of  the  important  product  objectives  in  this 
project  was  the  development  of  skill  and  expertise 
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by  teachers  as  regards  identification  of  children  with 
special  learning  problems  related  to  emotional  handi- 
caps.    Equally  important  was  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  utilized  the  consultation  time  of  the  con- 
sultant or  specialists  within  the  Child  Development 
Component.     Pro^visions  were  established  for  e^ach 
teacher  to  record  various  observations  pertaining  to 
classroom  behavior  of  the  child  along  with  regular 
opportunities  for  consultation  with  the  specialist. 
Accordingly,  regular  opportunities  for  consultation 
were  provided  during  the  teeim  planning  sessions  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  Thursday  mornings  biweekly. 
Beyond  this,  there  were  opportxinities  for  consulta- 
tion on  Saturdays  when  specialists  observed  children 
in  the  school  setting.     In  all,  there  were  six 
scheduled  opportunities  each  month  when  specialists 
and  teaching  staff  might  meet. 

The  attempt  to  measure  accuracy  of  referral  is 
actually  confounded  by  the  relatively  close  working 
relationship  established  between  teaching  staff  and 
child  development  consultants.     In  this  relationship, 
the  more  common  pattern  was  that  of  a  teacher  re- 
questing  the^  services  of  the  specialist  regarding  a 
particular  child  or  particular  problem.     There  were 
other  situations  where  the  consultant  might  observe 
a  child  and  then  contact  the  teacher  regarding  his 
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/awareness  of  a  problem.  As  a  result,  the  question 
of  accuracy  of  referral  was  impossible  to  judge  in 
a  pure  sense  and  virtually  beyond  us  in  a  statistical 


As  a  further  illustration,  where  it  might  be  felt 
that  the  question  of  accuracy  in  teacher  judgments 
might  be  examined  in  light  of  their  use  of  the 


Nursery  School  Adjustmen^ Rating  Scale,  it  was  the 
Consultant's  objective  to  review  the  cases  with  low 
ratings  and  to  discuss  certain  cases  with  the  teach- 
ers, afterwards  perhaps  even  calling  attention  to 
an  occasional  case  where  the  child's  rating  was  low 


but  no  known  referral  had  been  made.    This  situation 
highlights  our  subjective  impression:     We  are  aware 
of  no  instance  in  which  a  teacher  "referral  to  our 
staff  was  inappropriate.     Such  errors  as  may  have 
occurred  were  conceivably  errors  of  omission  rather 
than  commission,  usually  being  instances  in  which 
lack  of  grossly  deviant  behavior  fostered  lack  of 
attention  to  other  problems. 

(See  Report,  Sub-Component  for  the  Emotionally 
Handicapped,  Sidney  Kasper,  Ph.D.,  Appendix  S.) 

4)   Mentally  Retarded 

Referral  of  pupils  suspected  of  low  intellectual 
functioning  or  mental  retardation  was  made,  on  the 
basis  of  test  scores  received  on  the  preliminary 


sense . 


s 
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screening  battery.     Children  whom  teachers  had  been 
unable  to  test  on  the  Slosson  Intelligence  Test  as 
well  as  those  obtaining  I.Q.  scores  of  85  or  below 
were  referred  to  the  Psychological  Examiner  for 
evaluation.     Several  additional  referrals,  three  in 
number,  were  made  by  teachers.     In  all  cases,  the 
childreA  were  not  retarded  but  needed  adaptation 
and  programming  to  their  learning  styles. 
(See  Final  Report:,  Sub-Component  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  Allan  Yater,   Ph.D.,  Appendix  R.) 
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Product  Objective  Three 


For  those  Parent-Child  Early  Education  pupils 
identified  through  further  diagnostic  procedures 
as  having  learning  problems  due  to  emotional 
disturbance  etc.,  teachers  will  carry  out  pre- 
scriptions  (individualized  materials  and/or 
teaching  techniques)  made  by  the  Consultant 
Specialists  for  the  Handicapped.     Through  sys- 
tematic observations,  the  specialists  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  each  teacher  is  following 
the  prescriptions. 

This  objective  was  previously  discussed  under  THE  CHILD, 

Process  Objective  Three  and  related  Appendices  P,  R, 

and  S.  ^ 
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d.  Product  Objective  Four 

Parent-Child  Early  Education  teachers  will  estab- 
lish positive  relationships  with  parents  in  Sat-  . 
urday  School  and  Home  Teaching,     Teachers  will 
do  this  by  showing  that  they  respect  parents' 
competencies  in  teaching  children ,     This  will  be 
systematically  monitored  by  the  Project  Director 
and  periodically  by  elementary  principals  and 
parents. 

Data  were  collected  on  teachers'  modes  bf  inter- 
acting with  parents  during  Saturday  School  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  program  year  and  during 
one  home  visit  midyear  as  rated  by  the  Project 
Director,     Elementary  ^incipals  also  rated  the 
teachers  on  these  traic:^  during  their  midyear  home 

visits.     See  Appendix  K-1  for  the  complete  frequency 

> 

tabulation  of  these  ratings ,     Additional  ratings 
were  made  by  parents  on  a  different  set  of  scales 
and  these  are  discussed  in  the  supplementary  eval- 
uation section  following  Staff  Product  Objective 


Six. 


The  scales  relating  to  this  objective  are  given 


below,  together  with  the  results: 


1 )  Respect  for  parent  competencies:  evident  versus 
not  evident  —  Of  the  24  teachers  rated  during 
Saturday  School  by  the  Project  Director  on  this 


trait,  13   (54%)  were  found  to  be  deficient  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  second  program  year,  but 
only  one   (4%)  was  judged  to  be  deficient  in  her 
evidence  of  respect  for  parent  competencies  ^.t 
the  end  of  the  prograra  year.     Compared  with  the 
ratings  obtained  during  the  first  program  year, 
more  teachers  during  the  second  year  were  judged 
to  be  initially  deficient,  but  fewer  were  judged 
deficient  in  their  final  ratings.     The  ratings 
made  during  the  midyear  home  visits  showed  that 
five  teachers   (21%)  were  judged  deficient  in  \his 
trait  by  the  Project  Director  whereas  only  one 
teacher   (6%)   of  the  18  rated  by  the  principals 
was  judged  deficient. 

2)   Relationship  with  parents;  positive  versus  nega- 
tive  —  Nine   (38%)  of  the  24  teachers  rated  on 
this  five-point  scale  in  Saturday  School  observa- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  second  program  year 
were  judged  to  be  deficient.     At  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  only  one  teacher   (4%)  was  found  to 
be  deficient  in  her  relationships  with  parents. 
These  findin      are  quite  similar  to  those  obtained 
during  the  first  project  year.     The  ratings  made 
during  the  midyear  home  visits  show  that  two  teach- 
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ers   (8%)   were  rated  as  deficienc  on  this  trait 
by  the  Project  Director  whereas  none  \;ere  rated 
as  deficient  by  the  elementary  principals. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  teachers  was  rated 
as  deficient  in  their  relationships  with  parents 
at  the  beginning  c      -he  year.     By  the  en^^  of  the 
second  project  year,   however,  only  one  teacher 
m  the  Saturday  School  setting  and  two  teachers 
m  the  home  visit  setting  were  still  jUdged  to 
be  deficient  m  this  trait.     Thus  96%  of  the 
teachers  met  the  criterion  set  for  them  of  estab- 
lishing positive  relationships  in  Saturday  School 
and  92%  of  the  teachers  me*   this  criterion  in  the 
Home  Teaching  setting. 
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^-Toduct  Objective  Five 

Weekly  Home  Activity  Packets  that  complement  the 
instruction  given  in  Saturday  School   (as  described 
m  the  staff  activities  component)  will  be  developed 
by  the  Project  Director^  Parent-Child  Early  Educa- 
tion teachers,  specialists  for  the  Handicapped,  and 
the  Project  Disseminator.     The  content  validity 
these  materials  will  be  judged  by  an  early  chiid- 
hood  specialist  as  well  as  by  teachers'  reports 
based  on  the  appropriateness  and  usability  of  these 
materials  with  PCEE  pupils. 

Home  Activity  Guides,  prepared  by  the  staff,  are  given 
CO  the  parents  weekly  suggesting  games  and  activities 
to  use  at  home  relating  to  the  skills  being  taught 
at  school.     Teachers  assist  parents  in  selecting  from 
the  broad  range  of  activities  in  each  guide  those  that 
are  most  appropriate  to  their  child's  level  of  readi- 
ness. 


Responses  of  the  24  teachers  to  a  questionnaire,  Janu- 
ary,  1973  on  the  appropriateness  and  usability  of  the 
activities  in  the  Home  Activity  Guides  are  summarized: 
The  complete  tabulation  of  teacher  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  may  be  found  in  the  Continuation  Report 
of  B'ebruary,  1973. 

1)  How  appropriate  are  the  activities  in  the 
Home  Activity  Guide? 

9   (38%)   -  Activities  are  very  appropriate 

9   (38%)    -  Activities  are  appropriate 

6   (24%)   -  Activities  are  somewhat  appropriate. 

Some  teachers  felt  that  the  activities  were  too  diffi- 
cult for  their  cmldren,  while  others  felt  the  need  fo^ 
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r;ore  challenging  tasks.     It  was  also  felt:  that:  we  were 
suggesting  too  many  activities  and  few  activities 
\/ould  appear  les^  formidable  to  parents.  Tasks 
generally  follow  the  outline  of  skills  in  the  Se- 
quence Chart  of  cognitive  Skills  plus  activities 
which  encourage  classifying,  inquiring,  comparing, 
and  creating. 

2)   How  useful  c'^re  they  to  parents? 

6  (25%)   -  Very  useful 

7  (29%)   -  Useful 

11   '46%)   -  Somewhat  useful  depending  on  the 
parent 

Teachers,  during  the  Home  Visit  point  out  specific 
"casks  on  the  I  ome  Activity  Guide  that  can  be  useful 
ro  tneir  child.     The  Juide  appears  to  be  very  useful 

^o  parents  who  take  the  time.     Based  on  the  growth 

y 

that  teachers  have  noted,  it  ib  evident  that  many 
parents  have  given  much  time  to  their  child. 

Respo'-ding  to  the  suggestions  made  on  the  questionnaire, 
Lhe  fomiat  of  r.ne  guide  waF  changed  somewhat.  Fewer 
activities  were  presented  and  in  some  cases  activities 
v^ere  p^^esented  m  sequence  of  difficulty •     We  believe 
the  guide  to  be  useful  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
teacher  personalizes  it  for  the  child. 

In  May,  Dr.  Walter  Hodges,  consultant  in  early  educa- 
tion, visited  the  program  and  inspected  the  Weekly 

Home  Activity  Packets.     lio  coruTunted  iii  t.ic  Interxm 
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Audit  Report,  prepared  by  Educational  Management 
Services,  Inc.,  "that  the  content  validity  of  these 
activities  is  difficult  to  judge.     If  the  teachers 
work  through  them  with  parents,  identify  the  ones 
appropriate  for  particular  children  and  follow-up 
on  the  results  at  their  next  visit,  it  would  be  hard 
uO  say  that  they  are  not  valid.     Without  such  teacher 
support,  effectiveness  of  the  Guides  might  be 
questioned. " 
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Product  Objective  Six 

A  Parent-Chile  Early  Education  Curriculum  Guide 
will  be  developed  by  the  Project  Director  and 
PCEE  teachers.     The  guide  which  will  include 
performance  objectives  and  a  sequence  of  activi- 
ties to  meet  each  objective  will  be  integrated 
into  the  district  Early  Childhood  Curriculuiri 
Guide  Series  already  developed  foi?  kindergarten 
and  beginning  primary  levels.     Mor^hly  planning 
charts  will  also  be  developed  listing  the  major 
concepts  to  be  introduced  in  Saturday  School 
along  with  a  record  of  each  child's  progress  to- 
ward mastery.     The  Guide  will  be  reviewed  for 
its  content  validity  by  an  early  childhood 
education  specialist  and  for  its  appropriateness 
and  feasibility  by  the  PCEE  teachers  and  Project 
Director. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  project  we  took  the  initial 
steps  in  developing  a  curriculum  guide,  using  as  a 
reference  inventories  of  basic  skills  and  behaviors, 
including  the  skill  outline  developed  in  the  DARCEE 
Project,  Valett's  Psychoeducational  Inventory  of 
3asic  Learning  Abilities,  the  district  Early  Child- 
hood Curriculum  Guide  Series,  cind  the  district  Gross 
Motor  Guide.     The  Sequence  Charts  of  Skill  Develop- 
ment are  designed  as  basic  outlines  around  which 
teachers  plan  their  monthly  programs.     Learning  activ- 
ities developed  from  the  Sequence  Charts  focus  on  the 
development  of:     language  skills,  math  and  science 
concepts,  perceptual  skills,  physical  skills,  the 
creative  arts,  and  personal  and  social  growth.  Items 
on  the  outlines  such  as  "Recognizes  numerals  1-5" 
followed  by  "Recognizes  numerals  0-10"  allow  for  ) 
evaluation  on  whatever  level  the  child  is  working. 
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An  analysis  of  the  skills  list  from  the  first  year 
of  the  project  indicated  that  most  of  the  objectives 
were  presented  in  proper  sequence.     Several  skill 
items  presented  toward  the  end  of  the  program  year 
were  rearranged  in  sequence.     The  Sequence  Chart  di- 
vided into  five  time  periods  contains  language  skills, 
math  and  science  concepts,  perceptual  and  physical 
r skills.     Behavior  items  such  as  "Expresses  feelings 
in  acceptable  ways,"  are  observed  and  evaluated 
throughout  the  year. 

The  teaching  staff  evaluated  the  usefulness  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  Sequence  Charts  of  Skill  Development 
and  of  the  skills  themselves  m  January,  1973  and  this 
is  reported  in  the  Continuation  Application,  February, 
1973. 

1)  How  useful  are  the  monthly  skill  development 
outlines  to  you  in  planning  your  program? 

15    .d2%)    -  Very  useful 
9   (38%)    -  Useful 

Teachers  commented  that  they  could  not  teach  without 
this  Guide. 

2)  How  appropriate  are  these  skills  with  your 
children? 

12   ('^'%)    -  Very  appropriate 
8   (33%)    -  Appropriate 
1(4%)-  Somewhat  appropriate 
3  (12%)    -  Inappropriate 

Depending  on  the  children  that  they  were  working  with, 
teachers  felt  that  some  skills  were  too  easy  or  too 
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difficult.  The  director  is  cognizant  of  this  problem 
and  is  working  with  the  staff  on  greater  differentia- 
tion of  skills  in  relation  to  individual  students. 

Children  are  evaluated  on  all  items  on  the  Skill  Se-. 
quence  Chart  as  to  the  time  of  mastery.     Those  skills 
which  are  critical  are  rep4)rted  to  kindergarten 
teachers  through  an  end  of  \the  year  report. 

Learning  activities  correlating  with  each  Sequence 
Chart  of  Skill  Development  were  developed  and  contrib- 
uted by  the  teachers  involved  in  the  project  last  year. 
In  recent  months,  the  project  director  has  organized 
these  activities  and  added  additional  ones.     This  has 
been  organized  into  a  first  draft  of  a  curriculum 
guide  and  the  staff  is  presently  engaged  in  a  final 
revision.     Several  inservice  meetings  have  been  related 
zo  interpretation  of  objectives  and  guidelines  for  the 
progreim. 

In  conferring  with  our  early  education  auditor.  Dr. 
Walter  Hodges,  it  was  concluded  that  we  needed  to  de- 
velop a  contextual  framework  within  which  to  place  the 
curriculum  skills  list  and  that  the  process  of  staff 
involvement  in  developing  the  guide  should  be  continued. 
This  was  deemed  more  desirable  and  valuable  than  com- 
pleting the  guide  at  this  time.     The  auditor  indicates 
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in  the  Interim  Audit  Report  that  this  is  a  sound  and 
necessary  next  step.     "It  will  help  staff  interpret 
objectives  in  a  more  extensive  manner  and  may  help  to 
prevent  the  'tunnel  vision'  sometimes  experienced  by 
teachers  who  feel  they  must  meet  specific  behavioral 
criteria  with  their  children."     It  is  expected  that 
rhe  guide  will  be  completed  by  January^  19  74  and  will 
contain  a  rationale  and  description  of  early  educa- 
tion, a  revised  skills  list  and  appropriate  activities 
along  with  a  list  of  instructional  materials. 
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l^rocess  Objective  One 

Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  teacher  will 
attend  at  least  two  inservice  sessions  per 
month  to  learn  how  to: 

A.  Utilize  appropriate  motivational  techniques 
for  environmentally  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped pupils. 

B.  Accurately  identify  and  work  with  pupils  who 
have  learning  problems  d^^e  to  emotional  dis- 
turbance, learning  disabilities,  physical 
handicaps ,  low  intellectual  functioning , 
and  mental  retardation. 

Beginning  August  28,  1972  a  three  week  (20  hours  per 
week)   preservice  training  for  teachers  included:  test 
administratioair  scoring,  and  interpretation;  use  of 
project  instruments  and  rating  forms  and  sequence 
charts  of  skill"  development;  content  and  use  of  in- 
structional materials;  task  analysis;  development  of 
learning  activities  for  teacher  and  parent  use;  video 
tapes  of  Saturday  Scnool  and  home  teaching;  and  working 
as  partners  with  parents.     Consultant  Specialists,  the 
Project  Director,  and  other  specialists  in  the  program 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  providing  teacher  pre- 
service and  inservice  training . 

With  the  implementation  of  Saturday  School  on  Septem- 
ber 2  3,  1972  and  Home  Teaching,  staff  inservice  has 
been  given  m  weekly  sessions  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.     Each  Saturday  School  teacher  attends  a  two 
hour  session  per  week  on  one  of  these  two  days- 
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Major  inservice  activities  and  the  approximate  percent 
of  time  allotted  to  each  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Identifying  needs  of  children;  discussing 
emotional  problems  and  ways  to  modify  be- 
havior and  appropriate  teaching  techniques 
for  different  kinds  of  learners  -  50%  of 
time. 

2)  Team  planning  of  the  instructional  progrem 
for  Saturday  School  and  Home  Teaching  -  4  0% 
of  time. 

3)  Formalized  staff  development  activities  led 
by  Consultant  Specialists  in  the  program  - 
10%  of  time.     Topics  for  discussion  include 
analyzing  a  task,  programming  instruction, 
and  developing  oral  language^  skills. 

The  team  leaders  from  each  of  the  seven  school  centers 

meet  monthly  with  the  Project  Director  and  discuss 

needs  of  their  team  and  provide  direction  to  the  total 

program. 

Teacher  attendance  records  show  no  absences  during  the 
three  week  preservice  workshop. 

Attendance  of  the  twenty-four  teachers  at  weekly  in- 
service  sessions  September,   1972  through  June  1,  1973 
IS  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  17  (71%)  teachers  had  perfect  attendance 

2)  6   (25%)   teachers  had  one  absence 

3)  1   (  4%)   teacher  had  two  absences 

In  a'ddition,  all  teachers  except  one  participated  in 
the  Early  Childhood  Workshop  on  June  12-13.     As  can  be 
seen  from  the  summary,  all  teachers  far  exceeded  at- 
tendance expectations. 
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Process  Objective  Two 

Each  kindergarten  teacher  will  attend  at  least 
four  xnservice  sessions  Ouring  the  first  year 
of  the  Project  operation  to  learn  how  to: 

A.  Utilize  appropriate  motivational  techniques 
for  environmentally  disadvantaged  or  handi- 
capped pupils. 

B.  Accurately  identify  and  work  with  pupils 
who  have  learning  problems  due  to  emotional 
disturbance ,  learning  disabilities ,  physical 
handicaps,   low  intellectual  functioning,  and 
mental  retardation. 

As  a  continuation  of  this  project  in  the  second  year, 

several  inservice  sessions  have  been  provided  for 

kindergarten  teachers  by  the  project. 

1)  November  9,  1972   -  A  half  day  session  was  spent 

in  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 

"The  Language  Disabled  Child"  -  Dr. 
Eleanor  Kenney 

"Task  Analysis"  -  Dr.  Norman  Garber 

2)  December  2,  1972  -  "Conducting  a  Home  Teaching 
Visit"  -  Two  Saturday  School  Teachers  and  a 
kindergarten  teacher  shared  their  approaches 
m  home  teaching. 

3)  January  17,  1973  -  "Learning  Concepts  Through  ^ 
Creative  Movement"  -  Dan  White,  Physical  Edu- 
cation Coordinator.     Both  kindergarten  and  be- 
ginning primary  teachers  attended  this  meeting. 
Beginning  primary  teachers  will  become  a  part 
of  the  project  next  year. 


4)  February  21,  1973  -  "Programming  Instruction"  - 
Dr.  Allan  Yater,  Project  Specialist. 

5)  April  4  and  18,  1973  -  Short  Course  "How  Children 
Learn?"  -  Dr.  Allan  Yater 

In  order  to  provide  for  continuous  progress  into  kinder- 
garten and  beginning  primary  of  each  child  who  began 
his  school  experience  with  us  at  age  four,  a  :two-day 
staff  development  course  on  "Individualizing  Early 
Education"  was  conducted  by  the  project  staff  c:; 
June  12  and  13.     Participants  included  26  of  the  28 
district  kindergarten  teachers,  28  of  the  36  beginning 
primary  teachers,  the  entire  staff  of  the  Parent-Child 
Early  Education  Program  and  several  principals.  The 
school  district  paid  the  expense  of  participation  for 
district  personnel,  thus  indicating  its  indorsement  of 
the  importance  of  curriculum  development  for  early 
education  and  of  the  PCEE  Program. 

Leadership  for  the  inservice  course  was  provided  by  the 
Project  Director,  Consultant  Specialists  and  kinder- 
garten  and  beginning  primary  teachers.     The  program 
focused  on  the  following  topics: 

1)  Observing  Children  Objectively 

2)  Motor  Development  and  Social  Leaxning 

3)  Correlating  Language  Arts  Activities 

4)  Working  With  Emotional  Problems 

5)  Working  on  the  math  curriculum  for  early  education 

6)  Reading  Programs  -  SWRL  and  the  Language  Experience 
Approach 

7)  Discussion  of  individual  children  and  analysis  of 
testing  information  between  current  and  future 
teachers. 
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In  suinmary,  the  kindergarten  teachers  have  fulfilled 
rhe  terms  of  this  objective  and  special  assistance 
has  been  provided  the  kindergarten  teachers  throughout 
the  year  so  that  the  full  effect  of  the  Parent-Child 
Early  Education  Program  could  be  realized.-   The  direc- 
tor has  visited  every  kindergarten  class  three  times 
this  year.     She  has  also  evaluated  the  kindergarten 
staff  using  the  Teacher  Rating  Scale  used  in  the 
Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program.  Kindergarten 
programs  and  problems  have  been  discussed  with  the 
teachers  involved  and  also  the  Principal  of  each 
school. 

^he  Project  Director  has  met  several  times  with  four 
district  Curriculum  Consultants  who  serve  elementary 
schc^ols,  including  the  kindergarten,  on  a  regular 
baf^is.     Attention  has  been  given  to  specific  needs 
of  the  kinderr^arten  including:     The  Extended  Day 
Program,  Home  Teaching  visits,  learning  problems  of 
children,  the  SWRL  reading  material,  cind  small  group 
instruction.     These  consultants  have  been  most  help- ^ 
ful  in  monitoring  and  providing  leadership  with  the 
kindergarten  staff. 

rollow  up  service  to  children  identified  in  the  PCEE 
Program  as  having  various  learning  problems  has  been 


provided  by  the  learning  disabilities  specialist 
c.nd  61  -^cxal  education  specialist.     In  addition, 
special  teachers  fundeu    nder  Title  I  have  worked 
with  children  in  six  schools  m  the  area  of  language 
and  pe        tual  development. 
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^^rnco.ss  "^p^ective  Three 

Each  Parent-Child  EarxV  Education  teacher  will 
demonstrate  appropriate  teaching  techniques  (e.g., 
reinforcement  methods)   to  parents  during  Saturday 
School.     The  Pro3ect  Director  will  determine 
whether  teachers  are  carrying  on  this  activity 
through  observations  of  teacher-parent  inter- 
actions during  the  Saturday  School  classes. 

Data  were  collected  on  items  relating  to  this  ob- 
^ec'-ive  by  the  Project  Director  during  Saturday 
School  classes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
second  program  year  and  during  one  midyear  home 
visit.     Principals  also  made  ratings  of  teachers 
on  these  items  during  midyear  home  visits.  {See 
Appendix  K-1.)     The  rating  scales  relating  to  this 
objective^  together  with  the  proportions  of  teach- 
ers identified  as  deficient   (rated  e.s  "three**  or 
less)   are  given  below: 

1)  Demonstrated  appropriate  teaching  techniques  to 
parents:  effectively  ...   ineffectively  —    Of  the 
24  teachers  rated  by  the  Project  Director  during 
Saturday  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
program  year  19   (79%)  were  judged  to  be  deficient 
in  effectively  demonstrating  appropriate  teaching 
techniques  to  parents.     The  tabulation  of  teacher 
ratings  made  during  Saturday  School  at  the  end  of 
the  /ear  showed  that  only  three  teachers  (12%) 
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wcr<^  rated  as  "three"  on  t  r :  3  crait.     ThUi:>r  at 
the  end  of  the  second  pr^rram  year  IS  more 
teachers  were  rated  as  effectively  deirLonstrating 
appropriate  teaching  techniques  than  had  been 
the  case  at  the  V      ^nning  of  the  year.  Comparing 
these  findings  to  those  obtained  during  the 
first  program  yea^,   it  can  be  seen  that  although 
more  teachers  were  rated  as  deficient  at  t^e 
beginning  of  the  second  year  a  lower  number  were 
so  rated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
supraaries  of  ratings  made  during  the  home  visits 
show  that  the  Project  Direc*-or  judged  eight  (33%) 
of  the  teachers  to  be  deficient  on  this  trait 
whereas  of  the  17     teachers  rated  by  the  princi- 
pals only  two  teachers   (12%)  were  so  judged. 
Denonrrtrated  positive  motivation  and  reinforcement 
techniques:  effectively  . . .   ineffectively  —  Of 
the  24  teachers  rai.ed  during  Saturday  School  sgs- 
sicns  by  the  Project  Director  on  this  trait,  17 
(71%)   were  found  to  be  deficient  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  program  year  but  none    (0%)  were 
judged  to  be  deficient  on  this  chara-^teristic  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     Comparing  these  findings  to 
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those  obtained  during  the  first  program  year, 
It  can  be  seen  that  while  nore  teachers  were 
rated  as  being  deficient  on  this  scale  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  program  year,  fewer  were 
so  judged  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
ratings  made  during  the  midyear  home  visits  show 
that  the  Project  Director  rated  three  teachers 

(12%)  as  being  deficient  in  effectively  demon- 
strating positive  motivation  and  reinforcement 
techniques  while  the  principals  judged  only  one 

(6%)   of  the  17  teachers  they  rated  to  be  deficient. 

While  it  is  true  that  not  every  teacher  met  both 
criteria,   the  vast  majority  did  so.     The  fact  that 
88%  of  the  teachers  effectively  demonstrated  ap- 
propriate teaching  techniques  to  parents  and  that 
100%  of  the  teachers  effectively  demonstrated 
positive  motivation  and  reinforcement  techniques 
would  indicate  a  somewhat  closer  approximation 
to  the  goal  of  100%  attainment  of  this  objective 
than  had  been  achieved  during  the  first  program 
year.     It  is  hoped  that  this  goal  will  >e  complete- 
ly attained  during  the  third  year  of  project 
operation . 
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] .  Process  Objective  Four 

Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  and  kindergarten 
teacher  will  teach  each  other's  classes  at  least 
once  during  the  first  year  of  the  program  so  as  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for,  and  the  ways  in  which  to, 
coordinate  the  PCEE  and  kindergarten  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  objective  as  stated  is  to  coor- 
dina.-.-  the  PCEE  and  kindergarten  programs.     This  year 
on  March  3  kindergarten  teachers  and  principals  again 
were  invited  to  visit:  Saturday  School  along  with  be- 
ginning primary  teachers.     At  that  time  five  princi- 
pals, eight  kindergarten  teachers,  and  nine  beginning 
primary  teachers  observed  the  program.     Since  many 
kindergarten  teachers  and  principals  had  visited 
Saturday  School  during  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
it  was  felt  that  closer  coordination  of  the  PCEE  and 
kindergarten  programs  could  be  done  in  a  different 
manner.     Therefore,  principals  and  kindergarten 
teachers  were  invited  to  iccompany  the  PCEE  teacher 
on  a  home  teaching  visit.     Sixteen  of  the  seventeen 
principals  made  a  home  teaching  visit  and  did  rate  the 
teachers  on  their  performance.     In  addition,  eighteen 
of  the  thir'cy-one  kindergarten  teachers  accompanied 
the  PCEE  tea^   "^r  on  a  home  teaching  visit.     This,  we 
believe,  was  a  fine  response  since  kindergarten 
teachers'  schedules  often  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  the  PCEE  teachers.    Also,  two  current  kindergarten 
teachers  are  former  teachers  in  the  PCEE  Program  and 
are  well  aware  of  the  home  teaching  process. 

347 
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All  teachers  m  the  early  education  program  visited 
m  the  kindergartens  during  the  spring  to  observe 
small  group  instruction  m  particular.     A  written 
report  concerning  the  curriculum  content  and  the 
means  of  adapting  to  individual  differences  was 
miade  upon  completion  of  the  visit. 

It  is  planned  that  the  PCEE  teachers  will  visit  in 
the  kindergartens  early  in  the  fall  so  that  they  may 
focus  on  the  progress  of  children  with  whom  they  have 
worked  during  the  current  school  year. 
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Process  Ob:]ectxve  Five 

Parent-Child  Early\ Education  teachers  will  work 
collaj30ratively  wi£b  cne  Project  Director  in 
monthly  meetings  to  develop  weekly  Home  Activity 
Packets  that  complement  the  instruction  given  in 
Saturday  School. 

The  Home  Activity  Guides  for  parents  are  prepared 
weekly  by  the  Project  Director  and  the  Project 
Disseminator.     The  content  is  directly  related  to 
the  skills  checklist  and  the  instructional  progrcon 
z^fi  Saturday  School  and  in  home  teaching.     Also  in- 
cluded IS  a  Memo  to  Parents  which  gives  advices  on 
child  rnaring  practices  and  offers  suggestions  on 
reaching  tips  for  ^arent^. 

Since  the  Home  Activity  Guide  this  year  is  a  revision 
of  activities  used  last  year  in  the  program,  teachers 
have  ^not  been  so  closely  involved  in  providing  activi- 
ties.    However,  in  response  to  the  question  on  the 
Aome  Activity  Guide  presented  to  teachers  in  January, 
1973,  76%  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  Guide  was 
appropriate  or  very  appropriate.     Some  believed  that 
zoo  much  materia-l  was  presented  to  parents  and  that 
zhere  needed  to  be  a  greater  range  of  difficulty  in 
activities.     Therefore,  beginning  in  February,  1973, 
a  revised  guide  was  developed  which  incorporated  the 
previously  mentioned  suggestions  .      We  believe  that 
the  Home  Activity  Guide  is  now  quite  well  developed 
and  we  ao  not  expect  major  changes  next  year. 
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1^  Process  Objective  Six 

Parent-Child  Early  Education  teachers  will  work 
collaboratively  with  the  Project  Director  in 
monthly  meetings  to  develop  monthly  planning 
charts  and  a  curriculum  guide. 

This  objective  has  been  prev  -)usly  discussed  under 
THE  STAFF:  Product  Objective  Six  and  Process  Objec- 
tive  One. 
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Supplementary  Information 

Parent  ratings  of  both  the  PCEE  Program  and  their 
children's  teachers  were  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
second  program  year.     Six  hundred  and  one  parents 
responded  to  ten  five-point  scales  evaluating  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  program  and  parental  percep- 
tions of  the  teachers.     The  ten  items,  together 
with  the  N's  and  percentages  for  each  point  of  the 
scales,  are  given  in  Appendix  K-2.     Inspection  of 
this  appendix  shews  that  the  vast  majority  of  par- 
ents thought  that  the  tasks  presented  to  their 
children  were  interesting  amd  met  their  educational 
needs  (99%)  ,  that  the  home  visit  was  a  good  learning 
experience  for  both  the  child  and  the  parent  (9  8%) , 
and  that  as  a  result  of  participating  in  the  program 
they  felt  better  able  to  deal  with  their  child  both 
educationally  and  personally  (95%) .     A  somewhat 
smaller  majority  of  parents  agreed  with  the  state- 
ments that  they  would  like  to  receive  home  visits 
when  their  children  go  to  kindergarten  (80%)   smd  that 
as  a  result  of  their  experience  in  teaching  Saturday 
School  they  would  like  to  assist  in  the  kindergarten 
next  year  (76%) .     Looking  at  the  scales  dealing  with 
their  children's  teachers,  it  may  be  t>een  that 
nearly  all  patents  thought  that  their  child's  teacher 
seemed  tfLb^  very  interested  in  their  child  as  an  in- 
dividuarS/9/A)  ,  that  th^  teacher  prepared  £ind  explained 
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the  parents'  lessons  to  them  when  they  taught  at 
Saturday  School  (99%),  that   their  child's  teacher 
liked  the  parents  both  as  parents  and  people  (9  8%)  , 
that  if  they  had  another  preschool  child  they 
would  like  him  to  be  taught  by  the  same  ceacher 
(96%),  and- that  the  teacher  really  got  them  inter- 
ested in  doing  more  with  their  children  than  they 
had  done  before   (91%) . 

In  sum,  parents  responded  very  positively  to  all 
aspects  of  the  program  and  to  their  children's 
teachers  on  the  items  presented  to  them. 
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The  Project  Director  evaluated  29  of  the  31  kihder- 
garten  teachers  in  the  district  on  seven  five-point 
rating  scales  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
1972-1973  school  year.     The  scales,  together  with 
the  N*s  and  percentages  of  each  point  of  the  scales, 
are  given  in  Appendix  K-3.     A  summary  oi  the  com- 
parisons between  initial  and  final  kindergarten 
teacher  latings  are  given  in  Appendix  K-4. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Appendix  K-4,  the  large  Jfuajority 
(more  than  62%  and  as  high  as  86%)   of  the  teachers 
were  rated  as  being  initially  deficient  in  their  use 
of  appropriate  teaching  techniques,  positive  motiva- 
tion and  reinforcement  techniques,  in  their  awareness 
of  the  children's  needs,  in  their  relationships  with 
parents,  and  in  their  accomplishment  of  task  objec- 
tives.    By  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  statisti- 
cally significant  changes  on  all  seven  scales  In  the 
direction  of  more  positive  ratings.  Concomitantly 
far  fewer  teachers  were  judged  by  the  Project  Direc- 
tor to  be  deficient  in  the  traits  rated.     Fewer  than 
38%  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  were  rated  as  de- 
ficient at  the  end  of  the  year  on  any  scale. 

In  sum,  the  vast  majority  of  kindergarten  teachers 
were  found  to  be  initially  deficient  m  their  modes 
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of  teaching,  and  interacting  with,  children  in 
their  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  majority  of  these  teachers 
were  rated  as  using  appropriate  teaching  techniques 
and  interacting  in  positive  ways  with  both  pupils 
and  parents. , 
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TH2  HANDICAPPED 

a.  Product  Objective  One,  The  Child 

Each  child  identified  as  learning  disabled  and 
who  scores  below  average  on  social  growth  and^ 
independence  as  measured  by  the  Inventory  for 
Pre-School  and  Kindergarten  Children  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Parent-Child  Early  Education 
Program  will  increase  his  score  by  a  minimum 
of  two  point?  by  the  time  of  exit  from  the 
Program. 

The  Myklebust  Pupil  Maturity  Scale  was  used  in  place 
of  the  Yater-Barclay  Inventory  for  Pre-School  and 
Kindergarten  Children  fc^  reasons  cited  in  the  Eval- 
uation Report,  Project  Year  I.     The  Myklebust  Scale 
was  administered  to  17  pupils  tentatively  identified 
as  learning  disabled  in  the  fall,  1972  as  part  of 
the  further  screening  battery  an^T^gain  at  the  end 
of  the  second  program  year.     A  sxammary  of  the  results 
of  both  administrations  is  given  in  Table  10  together 
with  the  norm  d  ta  for  this  test. 
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Table  10 


Results  of  Further  Screening  and  Final  Testing  of  Pupils  Identified  to 
be  Learning  Dipabled  on  the  Myklebust  Pupil  Maturity  Scale   (N  =  17) 


Variable 

Sample 

Mean 

Standard 
Devia- 
tion 

t 

P 

Kdnge  or 
Scores 

Auditoiy 

Comprehension 

LD  -  Pre 
LD  -  Post 
Norming 

9.71 
11 . 00 
12.75 

2.84 
1 .  89 
3.53 

1.90 

n. 

s . 

5-16 
9-15 

Spoken 
Language 

LD  -  Pre 
LD  -  Post 
Normmg 

12.24 
15 . 12 
15.89 

2.84 
2,52 
3.  80 

3.31 

<. 

01 

9-16 
12-20 

Orientation 

LD  -  Pre 
LD  -  Post 
Norming 

9.88 
11.76 
13.35 

1.78 
2 . 17 
3.03 

3.13 

<. 

01 

8-14 
8-15 

Motpr 

Coordination 

LD  -  Pre 
LD  -  Post 
•  Norming 

8.41 
8.41 
9.57 

2.06 
.90 
1.74 

<l 

n . 

3  . 

7-  13 

8-  10 

Personal - 
Social  Be- 
havior 

LD  -  Pre 
LD  -  Post 
Norming 

19.82 
20.65 
26.31 

3.  1 
4.14 
6.09 

<1 

n. 

S. 

15-27 
15-26 

Total  Score 

LD  -  Pre 
LD  -  Post 
Noming 

60.06 
66.94 
77.86 

6.10 
,.99 

1^.19 

3.74 

<  . 

01 

53-  71 

54-  77 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  pupils  tested  on  the  Myklebust 
Scale  scored  considerably  below  the  means  reported  for 
the  norming  group  on  all  five  subtests  as  well  as  on 
the  total  test  at  the  time  of  the  first  adininistra- 
tion.     These  pupils  improved  their  scores  in  the  areas 
of  Spoken  Language  and  Orientation/  as  well  as  on  the 
Total  test  in  a  statistically  significant  manner  by 
the  time  of  the  second  administration.     There  were 
no  statistically  significant  changes  in  the  areas 
of  Auditory  Comprehension,  Motor  Coordination,  or 
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?e  cson  :.x-3ociai  Behavior.     In  general/  tnose  pupils 
wno  were  idenrificd  as  being  learning  disabled 
scored  ir.ore  like  the  norms  reported  on  tneir  second 
test  ad.Tiinistr-ition  than  they  did  on  the  first  ad- 
xiniscrai:  ion  but  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  m  en- 
t\rely  closinc   the  gap  between  their  scores  and 
those  reported  for  the  norming  group. 

If  one  uses  che  criterion  of  a  mmimuir.  increase  of 
rwo  points  in  score  for  each  child  set  forth  in  the 
objective  when  the  Yater-Barclay  Inventory  was  used, 
It:  may  be  seen  that  six  pupils  of  the  17  tested  (35%) 
achieved  this  cricerion  on  the  Auditory  Comprehension 
subt^  .t;   11   (65%)   gained  cwo  or  more  points  on  the 
Spoken  Language" and  Orientation  subtests;  four  (24%) 
gained  two  or  more  points  on  the  Motor  Coordination 
subtest;  eight   (47%)   achieved  this  criterion  on  the 
Person.^l-Social  Behavior  subtest;   and,   13  (76%) 
achieved  the  criterion  on  the  Total  Test.  Thus, 
between  24%  and  76%  achieved  the  criterion  of  a  mini- 
.T.^^Ti  two-point  gain  between  the  two  administrations 
of  the  Myklebust  Scale.     While  this  falls  considerably 
below  100%  achievement  of  this  criterion,  it  is  h:.ped 
the  criterion  will  be  more  closely  approximated  dur- 
ing the  third  year  of  project  operation. 
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?     iuct  Ob:)ect:ive  Two^  The  Child 

Each  child  identified  as  learning  disabled  will 
snow  a  miniTTium  ot  four  months  gain  for  each  three 
months  in  the  program,  m  perceptual,  physical 
motor,  and  language  development  as  measured  by 
such  tests  as  Development  Test  of  Visual-Motor 
Integration  and  Oseretsky  Motor  Proficiency  Test, 
ITPA,  and  PPVT. 

Of  the  51  pupils  suspected  of  being  learning  disabled 
on  the  basis  of  the  initial  screening,   32  were  fur-- 
ther  tested  using  a  diagnostic  battery  which  in- 
cluded the  Beery  Visual-Motor  Integration  Test, 
the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test,  the  Goodenough- 
Harris  Drawing  Test,   the  Oseretsky  Motor  Proficiency 
Test,  and  the  Sievers  Differential  Language  Facility 
Test.     Of  these  32  children,  18  were  diagnosed  as 
being  truly  learning  disabled  by  the  Consultant  Spe- 
cialist for  Learning  Disabilities.     Eighteen  of  these 
pupils  received  the  diagnostic  battery  in  the  fall 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  program  year.  Thqso 
pu^-ls  who  through  the  initial  diagnostic  testing 
were  found  not  to  be  learning  disabled  were  observed 
throughout  the  school  year.     On  the  basis  of  teacher 
opinion  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  educational  special- 
ist, no  learning  disabiliL':  es  were   apparent  and  re- 
testmg  appealed  unwarranted  and  unnecessary.  A 
sum^Tiary  of  the  results  of  these  tests  is  given  in 
Table  11.      (For  frequency  distributions  of  the  re- 
sults of  each  test,   see  Apr.ondix  L.) 
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Results        'r'cr^r.er  Screening  ^r.d  Tmal  Testing  or  Puuiis 
I a^* w o         l^c  i r n i n q  Di b ab  1  e :l ^ 


Number  of 

Standard 

Name  of 

Pupils 

Devia- 

Range of 

Test 

Given  Test  Mean 

tion 

t              p  Scores 

Beery 

Pre 
Pos 

18  41.78 
u            IS  60-50 

5-75 

34-57 

0-iu            . J  X  49—72 

Peabody 

Pre 

Pos 

16  53-89 
.:             18             70-  83 

9  .11 
10.99 

44-76 

^.^1         <.o^  d5-94 

Oseretsky 

r  re 
Pos 

-             ]7  70-62 

7.32 
5-78 

52-79 

3-79        <-01  64-88 

Sievers 

Pre 
Pes 

16  61-2E 
-             16  78-17 

1 1 .  2  J 
2  -  ic; 

46-79 

6-65         < -  0 1  12-19 

Goodenough 

i 

j  Pre 
1  Pos 

17  32-71 
-            17  92-12 

14  .92 
9-23 

62-113 

2-52        '<.02  77-113 

*Re 

suits  of  tes^-s  are  gi 

ven  m  months-     The  one  exception 

IS 

the  Goodencugh-Ham 

s  wnich  yi 

elds  a  standard  ^  ore 

Wl 

th  a  mear.  of  100  and 

a  standard 

deviation  of  15- 

As  can  oe  seen  from 

the  diagno 

3tic  battery  results 

given  in  Table  11,  t 

ne  pupils 

identified  ^s  learning 

disab  ^ed  scored,  on 

the  avcra^" 

e,  considerubly  below 

tne  le ve 1 s  expe  cted 

for  their 

age   (average  chrono- 

logical  age  was  53  rr 

on ens)  on 

tne  Beery  and  Goodenough - 

Harris  Tests,  but  so 

newha-  ^/dc 

average  on  the  Pea- 

body,  G  se  r e  t  sk  y ,   an  a 

Sievors  T 

ests  on  the  first  ad- 

rriin  13 1 ration  of  this 

battery - 

The  results  obtained 

m  the  follow-up  bat 

tery  show 

that  there  were  statis- 

tically  significant 

changoo  m 

al 1  tests •     Pupils , 

on  tne  average ,   achioved  score 

s  consider ably  above 

£iV''ra''-'-     n  ■^-n^ 

rotoky  ,    an  :     i'  v^^  r  \ 

xUS1 


T he y  scored  a t  an  u ve r ag u  .i c ve x   r o . 
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on  the  Beery  Test,  and  so^i^wndt:  "cjIow  a^^erage  on  the 
Go  o  d  e  n  o  u  g  h  -  a  r  r  X  s  Tost. 

It  was  expected  that  each  child  identified  as  learn- 
ing disabled  would  gam  eight  months  in  test  scores 
for  the  SIX  months  between  test  administrations. 
These  results  are  as  follows: 

1)  Beery  Tes-c  -  of  the  18  pupils,  15  gained  more 
than  eight  months  of  perceptual  age  and  three 
gained  fewer  than  the  eight  months  expected  for 
them. 

2)  Peabody  Test  -  Of  the  18  pupils,   10  gained  more 
than  eight  months  of  mental  a^e  and  eight  gained 
fewer  than  the  eight  months  expected  for  them. 

3)  OseretSKy  Test  -  Of  the  16  pupils  taking  the  test 
twice,  nine  gained  more  than  the  eight  months  ex- 
pected for  them,  one  gamed  exactly  eight  months, 
and  SIX  gained  fewer  than  eight  months. 

4)  Sievers  Test  -  Of  the  18  pupils,  13  gained  more 

than  eight  nonths  of  language  age,   tnree  gained 

\A 

exactly  eight  months,   and  two  gamed  fewer  than 
the  eignt  months  expected  for  them.     It  should 
be  noted  here  chat  all  but  three  pupils  hit  the 
ceiling  of  79^  months  of  tno  test  on  the  second 
test  adr laiscra'cion . 

5)  Goodenougn-Harns  TesL  -  Because  the  norms  of  this 
test  are  expressed  ^n  ..i:andara  .  .ore  ir.^ts  with  a 
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neon  of  iOO  anc.  a  ^zaSiC^ard  deviation  of  15 
ooinrs,  rarher  man  m  cige  units,   a  reasonable 
expectation  of  ga:.n  for  these  pupils  was  a-^reed 
upon  to  DO  one-tnird  ^-f  a  steuidard  deviation.  Or 
five  > lints.     Of  tne  seventeen  pupils  taking  the 
"3St  twice,   11  exceeded  the  five  point  increase 
expected  for  ther.  and  six  failed  to  acnieve  this 
expectation . 

In  general,   uhe  pupils  apparently  benefitted  frorri 
the  special  programs  acvised  for  theri,  especially 
m  the  areas  of  perceptual  aevelopnient  (measured  by 
the  Beery  Test)   and  language  development  (measured 
by  the  S^evers  Test) . 

N^xt  year,  the  two  specialists  m  learning  disabili- 
ties will  follow-up  on  the  progress  of  these  children 
by  consultation  with  the  teacher,  observation  of  the 
children  ^n  the  classroor^.  setting,  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  learning  tasKS  and  ways  of  learning. 

Comparing  tne  results  with  those  obtained  durmq  the 
first  year  of  projoct  operation  one  miay  see  that 
pupils  identifiea  as  learning  aisabled  scored  higher, 
on  the  average,  on  the  fi^st  admanistration  of  the 
•Gooaenough-Harris  and  Sievers  Test  and  lower  on  the 
Beery  during  the  second  project  year.     Comparing  the 
results  of  tr.e  second  adninistrati.on  of  tne  test 
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years  are  fairly  similar.     T.iO  pupils  m  the  second 
project  year  scored  scn:ewhat  lower  on  the  second 
administration  of  the  Peabody  and  Oserecsky  Tests 
but  somewhat  higher  on  the  Sievers  Test  than, did  the 
pupils  m  the  first  project  year.     A  higher*  percen- 
tage of  second  project  year  pupils  achieved  the  gains 
expected  for  them  on  the  Beery  Test  but  greater 
proportions  of  first  project  year  pupils  achieved 
the  expected  gains  on  the  other  tests. 
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Product  Qbjecrive  Throe,  Th.j  Cm  Id 

Each  PCE£  ohila  identified  as  ^^^morional iy  dis- 
turbed, who  was  rated  by  his  parent  as  showing 
above  average  symptomology  on  the  iterrs  of  the 
Glidewell  Scale  incorporated  into  the  Behavior 
Checklist,    "My  Preschool  Child,"  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  the  PCEE  Program,  will  show,  by  the 
time  of  entry  into  kindergarten,   a  decrease  of 
a  minimum  of  one  step  on  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  three-point  scales  m  which  the 
symptoms  were  rated  as  occurring  "often." 

Comparisons  were  made  between  parents*  ratings  of  their 
child's  symptomology  at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  PCEE 
program  and  at  the  time  of  entry  into  kindergarten  on 
t:he  16  items  of  the  Glidewell  Scale.     Additional  analy- 
ses were  calculated  comparing  the  kindergarten  ratings 
of  PCEE  pupils  identified  as  having  emotional  prob- 
lems to  those  of  PCEE  pupils  identified  as  having  no 
emotional  problems •     The  items,   together  with  N's  and 
percentages  for  each  group  are  given  in  Appendix  m, 
I'he  results  of  the  comparisons  made  between  ratings 
completed  m  19  71  and  19  72  for  pupils  with  emotional 
problems  are  given  lA  Table  12,  following,   and  include 
tihe  means,  standard  deviations  and  paired  observation 
2-  test  result  for  each  item.     In  Table  13  rriay  be  found 
ine  results  of  the  kindergarten  ratings  comparing 
.^CEE  pupils  identified  as  having  emotional  problems  and 
-.^CEE  pupils  identified  as  having  no  emotional  problems 
including  the  means,   standard  deviations,   and  F  test 
Result   for  ea-^n  of  tnc  16  Oiidewt.ll  items. 


Summary  of  Results  Como-.rinq  i^^se^z.'    Rdtir.os  c:    tr-e  Glidt,well  Irems 
for  PCEE  Paoils  Identifi-id  as  li^v^r\c  Enc^-ondl  Problems  at:  the 
Time  cf  Entry  Into  zh^  PCEE  Pro^iar  and  Upon  EnT:ry  Into 

Kir.cerqar^er.    {^'=22  3' 


t  a  nc  ci  r  d 


"^atmg  (^-OC  1971 
nuch  or  '..oo  197  2 
little) 


iPropomcn  rated  aboV4 
average  syr.ptomology 


o  c 
54 


2.  -leaping  [too  1971 
iTtUch  or  '^oo  197  2 
little) 


4 1 

1  c 


3^^ 
24 


3.  '"tonach  ir- 
regularities 

4.  Getting 
along  wirh 
children 

5.  Getting 
along  wizh 
adults 

6 .  Unusual 
fears 

7.  'Nervousness 


&.  Thumbsuckmg 


9 .  'Overactivity 


10.  Daydrearing 


12, 


rerper 
rantruiTs 

^ry  mcT 


19*^1 
1972 

1971 
1972 

1971 
1972 


1372 


1972 

1971 
1972 


1972 

1971 
1972 

1971 
1972 

1?71 
1972 

1972 


4  ^ 


.7' 


,45 
3  6 

,40 


36 

,36 
6  2 

,  0  ^ 


3  ^ 


-7.4f  <. 


■4.7  3  ■:: 


-2.23      .  C  5 


■j.  11    <.  :^ 


•2.4'  4.':'S 


85  <.o: 


5  6 


■•3  1 

7  c 


25 

70 
59 


40 


54 


42 

33 

29 
25 


36 

44 

35 

74 

68 

B  4 
71 

5''< 
4^ 
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Tajble  12  (continued) 


Proportion  rated  abov 
Standard  average  symptomology 

*rean    Deviation      t         p  N  % 


14. 

Tearing  or 

1971 

.-62 

.52 

breaking 

1972 

'.31 

.47 

things 

15. 

Wetting 

1971 

.55 

.73 

1972 

.37 

.64 

16. 

Speech 

1971 

.54 

.69 

1972 

.23 

.53 

-7.94  <.01 


-4.23  ^.01 


-7.81  <.01 


14G  59 
68  30 


96  40 

63  28 

98  41 

41  18 


It  may  be  seen  in  Table  12  that  PCEE  pupils  identified 
as  having  emotional  problems  were  rated  by  their 
parents  as  having  significantly  lower  symptomology 
upon  entry  into  kindergarten  than  had  been  the  case 
upon  entry  into  the  PCEE  Program  one  year  earlier, 
".n  15  of  the  16  three-point  rating  scales  the  means 
were  statistically  significantly  lower  upon  entry  into 
kindergarten  and  there  were  also  fewer  pupils  rated 
as  displaying  above  average  symr tomology  (defined,  as 
a  rating  of  "i    or  "2"  on  each  three-point  scale) 
than  there  were  upon  entry  into  the  four-year  old 
prograiTi, 

The  evaluation  criterion  set  for  pupils  identified  as 
having  emotional  problems  was  that  each  of  these  pupils 
would  i.T.prove  their  ratings  by  at  least  one  step  on 
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25  i  of  the  16  iceir.s  on  which  the/  had  been  :iudged 
to  have  above  average  symptomology  initially.  An 
analysis  of  these  changes  was  made  for  those  220 
pupils  who  were  rated  on  all  items  in  both  1971  and 
1972.     Of  these  220  pupils,  six  (3%)   showed  no  changes 
on  their  ratings;   27   (12%)   changed  in  a  positive  di- 
rection on  some  items  but  not  enough,  to  reach  the  cri- 
terion of  25%  of  the  items;   5   (3%)  met  the  criterion 
exactly;  and,   182   (82%)  exceeded  the  criterion  set 
for  them.     Of.  these '182  pupils  who  were  rated  by  their 
parents  as  having  reduced  symptomology  on  more  than 
25%  of  the  rating  scales  on  which  they  were  initially 
judged  to  be  displaying  above  average  symptomology,  77 
were  rated  more  positively  on  between  26%  and  50%  of 
the  items,  64  attained  lower  ratings  on  51%  to  75%  of 
those  Items,  and  41  decreased  their  ratings  on  76%  to 
100%  of  the  scales  on  which  they  were  initially  judged 
to  be  deficient.     Altogether,  18?   (85%)   of  the^.  220  PCEE 
Dupils  identified  as  having  emotional  problems  met  or 
exceeded  the  criterion  set  for  them.     '-Jhile  this  does 
j-.ot  r.eet  the  gcal  of  criterion  attainment  for  100%  of 
.  t.-.e  pupils.   It  approximates  it  fairly  well.     It  is 
hoped  that  the  goal  will  be  more  closely  approximated 
at  the  end  of  the  second  project  year. 
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Table  13 


Suinmary  of  Results  Comparing  Parents'  Ratings  of  the  Glidewell 
Items  for  PCEE  Pupils  Identified  as  Havin^^motional  Problems 
and  PCEE  Pupils  Identified  as  Not  Having'' Emotional  Problems 
at  the  Tir.e  of  Entry  Into  Kindergarten  in  Fall,  1972 


Proportion  rate*d 

having  above  average 

Standard 

symptomology 

Mean  Deviation 

F 

p            N  % 

1.  Eating   (too  ED  .63 

much  or  too  Mot  ED  .53 
little) 


2.  Sleeping 
(too  much 
or  too 
little) 


ED"  .26 
Not  ED  .16 


65 
66 


,49 
,42 


3.43     n. s , 


6.05  <.025 


120 
156 


52 

52 


54 
44 


24 
15 


3.  Stomach 
irregular- 
;  ties 


ED  .24 
N'ot  ED  .14 


48 


3g         8.81  ^.005 


56 
50 


4. 

Getting 

ED  . 

.68 

.69 

along  with 

Not 

ED 

.52 

.65 

children 

5 . 

Getting 

ED 

.53 

.76 

along  with 

Not 

ED 

.35 

.64 

adii  Its 

6. 

Usual  fears 

ED 

.35 

.65 

Not 

ED 

.20 

.42 

7. 

Nervousness 

ED 

.35 

.53 

Not 

ED 

.2C 

.41 

Thuribsuckm  : 

ED 

.  39 

.73 

Not 

ED 

.  19 

.51 

9- 

Over- 

ED 

.43 

.63 

activity 

Not 

ED 

.23 

.46 

0. 

Daydrear- 

ED 

.  36 

.51 

mg 

Not 

ED 

.20 

.40 

Terper 

.  56 

Tantrums 

Not 

ED 

.  33 

.50 

130 

8.59  <.005 


2.n7  n.q, 


15.  10   4:. 005 


15.89  <.0O5 


17.80  <.005 


89 
91 


71 

69 

73 
71' 

56 
49 

81 
77 

78 
71 
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44.74  <.005 


25 
14 


59 
43 


40 
26 


32 
19 

33 
20 

25 
14 

36 
22 

35 

20 

6  8 
31 
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Table  13  (Continued) 


 Proportion  rated 

having  above  average 
Standard  symptomoxogy 


Mean    Deviation        F  p 


N  % 


.otSo     -.11  -.11         28.03  <.005 

13.  Lying  ^      ED     .51  .54  g^g^  ^^qq^ 


16.  Speech 


ED 

.79 

.57 

!;ot 

ED 

.54 

.56 

ED 

.51 

.54 

Not 

ED 

.38 

.  50 

ED 

.31 

.47 

Not 

ED 

.15 

.36 

ED 

.37 

.64 

Not 

ED 

.11 

.36 

ED 

.22 

.53 

14.  Tearing  or  ED     .31  .47  <'.005 

breaking  - 

things 

15.  wetting  ED     .J/  .o'i        ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 


160  71 

181  51 

110  49 

132  37 


68  30 
55  15 


63  28 
34  10 


41  18 

Not  ED     .23  ^53         ^1  "-s*  61  '  17 


The  additionSl  comparisons  of  PCEE  pupils  identified 
as  having  emotional  problems  to  PCEE  pupils  identified 
as  having  no  emotional  problems  on  the  16  three-point 
scales  summarized  in  Table  13  show  that  on  13  of  the  16 
scales  pupils  with  no  emotional  problems  were  rated  by 
the.r  parents  as  having  significantly  fewer  symptoms 
thar.  did  PCEE  pupils  with  emotional  problems.     This  may 
he  inferred  from  both  the  statistically  significant  F 
tes^s  ana  the  lower  proportions  of  pupils  with  no  emo- 
tional problems  judged  to  have  above  average  symptomology , 
Thci,e  findings  should,  however,  be   compared  to  those 
analyses  performed  between  the  groups  on  their  initial 
ratings  received  prior  to  entry  into  the  PCEE  Program. 
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These  results  may  be  found  in  the  1972  Continuation  Ap- 
plication Report,     There  it  was  found  that  pupils  with 
emotional  problems  were  rated  as  having  far  higher  symptom-^ 
olo'^y  on  each  of  the  16  scales  than  were  the  pupils  in  the 
comparison  group.     It  would  thus  appear  that  wj;iile  the 
group  identified  as  having  emotional  problems  is  still 
rated  as  having  greater  svmptomoloqy  than  the  PCEE  group 
identified  as  having  no  emotional  problems,  the  gap  between 
the  two  groups  has  decreased  appreciably. 

In  sunmary,  it  was  found  that  PCEE  pupils  identified  as  r 
having  enotional  problems  substantially  improved  in  the 
areas  of  interpersonal  interaction,  psychophysical  symptoms 
and  behaviors  as  assessed  by  their  parents  from  the  time 
of  entry  into  the  PCEE  Program  in  fall,  1971  to  the  time 
of  entry  into  kindergarten  in  the  fall,  1972.     Their  im- 
proveirent,  however,  was  not  great  enough  to  match  the  ratings 
of  PCEE  pupils  identified  as  having  no  emotional  problems. 

Tabulations  were  made  of  parents'  ratinqs  of  their  child's 
svmptomoloqy  in 'the  fall  of  1972  prior  to  entry  into  the 
seconc  year  of  the  PCEE  Program,     Comparisons  were  then  made 
between  two  groups  of  children:     one  group  identified  as 
havinq  emotional  problems  and  another  group  identified  as 
not  having  emotional  problems.     The  items,  together  with  N ' s 
and  percentaqes  for  diffr.rent  sub-samples  as  well  as  the 
total  ?CEE  sample,   are  aivcn  m  Appendix  D-2.     The  means, 
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standard  deviations,  and  F  test  results  comparing  the  two 

jroups  are  presented  in  Supplementary  Table  14. 


.SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE  14 

Sumnarv  of  Parent  Ratings  on  the  Glicewell  Items  of  the  Behavior 
Checklist,    "My  Preschool  Child,"  Comparing  Pupils  Identified  as 
Having  Emotional  Problems   (N=233)   and  Pupils  Identified  as  Not 
Having  Emotional  Problems   (N=464)   During  Summer,  1972 


Proportion  rated 
above  average 
symptomology 


Standard 


Item 

N 

% 

Mean 

Devia 

1 . 

Eating   (too  mxich 

ED 

155 

67 

'.80 

.67 

or  too  little) 

NED 

247 

53 

.64 

.66 

2 . 

Sleemncr    (tTO  much 

ED 

94 

40 

.48 

.64 

or  too  little) 

N'ED 

85 

18 

.  19 

.40 

3  . 

Stomach  irregu- 

ED 

60 

26 

.28 

.  50 

larities 

NED 

65 

14 

.15 

.38 

4  . 

Getting  along 

ED 

185 

79 

.99 

.64 

with  children 

NED 

223 

48 

.  53 

.58 

5. 

Getting  along 

ED 

155 

67 

.  88 

.  73 

with  adults 

131 

28 

.33 

.  57 

6. 

Unusual  fears 

ED 

115 

49 

.  56 

.62 

NED 

143 

31 

.33 

.51 

7. 

Nervousness 

ED 

103 

44 

.  54 

.66 

NED 

98 

21 

.21 

.42 

s. 

Thumbsuckmg 

ED 

65 

28 

.49 

.82 

NED 

ni 

17 

.25 

.60 

9. 

Overactivity 

ED 

119 

51 

.69 

.75 

NED 

121 

26 

.  28 

.48 

Sex 

ED 

23 

10 

.10 

.32 

NED 

16 

3 

.  03 

.18 

11. 

Daydreaming 

ED 

90 

39 

.41 

.53 

NED 

115 

25 

.26 

.46 

12. 

Temper  tan t runs 

ED 

173 

74 

.86 

.60 

NED 

220 

47 

"  «48 

.  52 

9.55 
55.83 
14  .  80 
92.  84 
118.32 
28.32 
61.90 
18.72 
76.19 
12.99 
15.16 
72.21 


<.  005 
<.005 
<.005 
<.005 

<  .005 

<  .005 
<.005 
<.005 
<.005 
^.005 

.005 
<.  005 
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abov.'}  avcraae 

s  ^  'np  t  orrLO  1  o  q  v  St  d  n  d  a  r  u 


ro  183  79  .92 
\T.D       267         58  .60 


V  o p  n  o  V 1  a  1. 1  r;  n  £  p 

51.61  <.005 


126  54  .  5'^  .55 

\1:D  lb9  36  .37  .49 

r^,  19  8  .09  .32 

::Er.  13  3  .03  .17 

TD  120  52  5  .57 

\T-^j  136  29  .30  .47 

YZ  9  0  41  .58  .75 

\FZ  88  l'_  .20  .43 

7Z  :  ;7  46  .62  .75 

?:? 115  2  5  .32  . 6  ^ 


23.32  <.005 
:1.6-  <.005 
33.89  <.005 

72.33  < .005 
32.61  <.005 


e     1  ::r.t:^-^en  iters  cor.prismq  the  sc_iie,  the 
^r.ti^ied  as  ortcti  onil  1^^  hancii  cauped  we*:e  rated 
.aror.is   :i  ^  havir.'j  ^roa":-jr  ri.^,qree*^  of  svmptoroloqy 
tr.-'  -^:jil:-.   ider.ti^-^,   as  not  having  erotior.al 

la..^r.o  rmdira^.  ra^^  be  observpd  frorr  the  analyses 
:e   rtj-^Uit.-^   as  'a'-'II   -is   ^ron  an  oxan^.  n'l  t )  on  of  the 
.  -'r(    Ti^roportior:         lyr.    1^   rateci  as  saov;:nq 

:c  ^   "'.ncc    :  n  :i  'v  \:  1        rz    "o'^ton.  " 

^■r.  vs   _ir*-  ratn-^^^   sini'.ir  to  the  results  on^alaed 
,    xs  ts'/  f  ]  r       r,ro']*'_ct  y^'-^ir.     Theru  -.rt  srrusll 

;      ^hc'  nro^>ort  is'^  ^:   '-f   <  ^no  1 1  ^"^na  1  b;   r.-in^i  i  f^apt^^  b: 
T '       ^  :  r  ::a  r-^n  *  s    j     nav  i        br)ov»'^       '-^"^  "i'^^  ^ - 
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:'C-*:.e.-:t  ?.^r..i  v;ill  r.t.^  rratnerea  on  t/.ese  pupixs  orior 
to  t^.eir  entrv  irtc      .ndorg'^rten  m  the  earlv  ^all, 
197  3,    and  analyze  i  m  the   sair^r  ranner  a^:  prcscntod  m 
tne   :ir3t  part  of  the  narrative  concerned  v/ith  this 
ob"'e::tive  . 
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d .  Proaact  Objeczive  Fou^ ,  The  Chiia 

EoCh  PCI'I]  pupil  ^JentiLied        eriCtionally  dis- 
turbed who  was  found  to  be  deficient    on  teacher 
ratings  of  the  items  of  the  Nursery  School  Ad- 
justment Scale  at  the  beginning  of  the  PCEE  Pro- 
gram, V7ill  show  an  increase  of  a  minimum  of  one 
step  on  each  five -point  scale,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year  in  the  p^-^gram. 

The  233  pupils  suspected  of  having  emotional  problems 
on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  o^  parent  ratings  on  the 
Glidewell  items  of  "My  Preschool  Child"  were  rated 
by  their  teacners  on  the  items  of  the  "Nursery  School 
Adjustment:  Scale"  to  provide  an  additional  method  of 
detection-     Of  these  233  pupils,  214  reruairied  xn  the 
prcgran  until  the  end  and  were  again  rated  by  their 
teachers  at  the  end  of  the  program  year.     The  N's 
and  percentages  obtained  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  second  program  year  by  this  group,  as  well 
as  by  the  total  sample  and  a  sub-samj:       of  pupils 
:-dentified  as  not  having  eiTiot\:.nal  prouiems,  is  pre- 
sented m  Appendices  md  A  summary  of  the 
■jonparisons  made  between  the  initial  and  final 
rato^nos  received  by  tne  pupils  identified  as  having 
enotional  problems  is  given  in  Table  15- 


l'->8 


as  llavmQ  Enctional  Problems   (X  =  214) 


\a  r:^nal  Toacnor  Rarinjs  on  Itu.Ts  ci  tr.e 


"...^rocry  ^cr.oo^  Aa]^ot.r.ont  Scale"  for  Pupils  Idon-citiec 


T 


1 .  Rela^ionsn^ps 
With  peers  m 
Xursery  Scnoc^ 

I .  Relationships 
v/iT:h  Nursery 
School  teachers 

3.  Creative  use 
of  mdiviaaa^ 
acx-ivities 

4.  Sivj^s  o": 
behavioral 
inuT.aturicy 

5.  Signs  of 
beh  ivicral 
eccentricity 

u.   Devxance  m 
fanily  scr.^c- 


f  mai 


^ni 

C7  -  >~  ^  ' 


Final 


Final 


1  _ 


Initiai 
Final 


Initial 
Final 


Standard 
Devia- 
tion 


2.19 
3.79 


3.29 
3.8  9 


3,4  7 
3.39 


3.25 
3.74 


3.27 
3.66 


4  .Od 
4.31 


i.l6 
1.02 


1.  .  ^z, 
.98 


..06 
.99 


1.16 
1.09 


1.24 
1.03 


1.10 
1.04 


6.08 


Deficient 

N  % 


9.26  <.o: 


8.18  <:.01 


6.51  <.01 


:.01 


5.45  <.01 


i.46  <.01 


58 
24 


59 
19 


30 
12 


62 

30 


65 
34 


25 
19 


27 

11 


28 
9 


14 

6 


29 
14 


30 
16 


12 
9 


7  .      i  ^  n  o  1  o  J-  '.^  a  j_ 
f  aml^y  relation- 
^ni^^o 

ratm::^ 


xni  cj 
r^na] 


4 .  G  7 
4.39 


21  ,1^ 


,94 


^ .  6  i 


4.5  3       ^  01 


9.49  <.01 


26 
IS 


AC 


12 
6 


13 
6 


f 
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A':,  can  be  seen  m  Table  15,  pupils  were  rated  at  the 
end  01  the  year  as  having  improved  their  relationships 
with  iDOth  their  peei^s  and  teachers;  being  more  cre- 
ative in  their  use  of  individual  activities;  showing 
fewer  signs  of  behavioral  immaturity  and  eccentricity; 
and,  showing  better  overall  adjustment  as  compared 
to  their  ratings  at  the  oeginning  of  the  program 
year.     These  findings  may  ba  inferred  from  both  the 
statistically  significant  paired  observation  t  test 
results  and  the  differences  in  the  prooortions  of 
pupils  found  to  be  deficient  in  the  iterr.s  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  second  program  year. 

An  analysis  of  individual  chan9es  for  those  pupils 
found  to  be  deficient  initially  showed  that: 

1)  Relationships  with  peers  -  Of  the  58  pupils  rated 
as  deficient   (rated  as  "two"  or  less  on  this  five- 
coint  scale)   at  the  beginning  of  the  second  program 
year,   24   (41'i)   gained  one  step,  17   (29%)   gained  two 
sttj.s,  *and  four  (7%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in 
their  end  of  the  year  ratings.     Altogetner,  4  ""8%) 
of  those  pupils  rated  as  initially  deficient  m 
their  relationships  with  peers  increased  one  or  r.  -e 
steps  in  their  final  ratings. 

2)  :-(elatijnships  with  Nursery  School  Teachers  -  Of 
the  59  pupils  initially  judged  to  be  deficient  in 
their  relacionships  with  their  teachers,  (47%) 
game^l  one  s^ep,  15    ,25^}   gained  two  steps,  and 
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nine   (15*)   gained  three  or  more  steps  m  their 
final  ratings.     In  su.-,  52   (88%)   of  those  pupils 
rated  by  tneir  teachers  ao  being  deficient  m  this 
trait  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  program  year 
gained  one  or  more  steps  m  cheir  end  of  the  year 
rati-igs . 

3)  Creative  use  of  Individual  Activities  -  Of  the 
30  pupils  initially  rated  as  "two''  or  less  on  this 
five-point  scale,  12   (40%)   ga,jLned  one  step,  six 
(20%)   gained  two  steps,  and  six  (20%)   gained  three 
or  more  steps  m  their  ratings  at  the  end  of  rhe 
seccnd  program  year.     Altogether,  24   (80%)   of  the 
pupils  iniT:ially  judged  to  be  deficient  in  their 
creative  use  of  individual  activities  gained  one 
or  more  steps  in  their  final  ratings. 

4)  Signs  of  Behavioral  Immaturity  -  Of  the  62  pupils 
initially  judged  to  be  deficient  m  this  trait,  22 
(35%)   gained  one  step,  12   (19%)   gamea  two  steps, 
and  11   (18%)   gained  three  or  more  steps.     In  total, 
45   (73%)   of  thos3  pupils  judged  to  show  many  signs 
of  benavioral  immaturity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  year  improved  m  their  ratings  by  at  least 
one  step  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

5)  Signs  of  Behavioral  £ccentricit;y  -  Of  the  65  pupils 
initially  rated  as  deficient  m  this  trait,  28  (4^%) 
gamed  one  step,   15   (23%)   gnne^i  two  steps,  and  five 
(8%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  m  their  final 


ratings.     In  su.t.,   48   (74%)   of  those  pupils  judged 
1:0  o.:ow  iTtany  sxgns  of  behavioral  eccentricity  at 
tne  beginning  of  the  program  year  improved  in  their 
ratings  by  at  least  one  step  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
6^   Deviance  m  Family  Structure  •  Of  the  25  pupils 
rated  as  "two"  or  less  on  this  five-point  scale, 
six  (24%)   gained  one  step,  four  gained  two  steps, 
and  five   (20%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  in  their 
final  ratings.     Altogether,   15   (60%)   of  those  pupils 
judged  to  be  deficient  on  this  sca'e  initially  gained 
one  or  more  steps  m  their  end  of  the  year  ratings. 
7)   Pathological  Family  Relationships  -  Of  the  26 
pupils  initially  rated  as  "two"  or  less  on  this 
five-point  scale,  eight  (31%)   gained  one  step,  five 
vl9%;   gained  two  steps,  and  seven   (27%)   gained  three 
steps  m  their  final  ratings.     In  sum,  20   (77%)  of 
those  cjpils  judged  to  be  initially  deficient  on 
tnis  scale  ^amed  at  least  one  step  in  their  final 
ratings. 

t 

.tional  analyses  were  done  on  the  /teacher  ratings 
of  tne  "Nursery  School  ii^d^ustment  Scale"  comparing 
pupils  who  were  identified  as  having  emotionaJ  prob- 
lems to  pupj Is  identified  as  not  having  emotional 
problems*     A  s^ummary  of  these  comparisons  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  16. 
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As  can  be  seen  m  the  table,  pupils  idenrifiea  as 
not  having  eniotxonal  problems  were  raned  higher  on 
all  scales  but  one,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  program  year,  than  were  p*ipi  Is  identified 
as  having  emotional  problems.     A  close  inspection 
of  the  differences  between  the  means  of  the  two 
groups  shows  that  tho  gap  between  the  means  was 
smaller  on  the  final  ratings  than  on  the  initial 
ratings  on  every  single  item  as  well  as  on  the 
total  adjustment  ratings.     Concomitantly,  when  one 
^ixaiTiXnes  rhe  differences  between  the  proportions  of 
pupils  rated  as  having  above  average  symptomology 
one  sees  that  there  is  a  much  smaller  gap  between 
the  two  groups  on  their  final  ratings  than  had  been 
zhe  case  on  their  initial  ratings. 

In  suiranary,  the  large  majority  of  pupils  with  emotion 
al  problems  showed  considerable  improvement  on  their 
teacher  ratings.     However,  their  imp-movement  was  not 
quite  great  e**ougn  to  entirely  close  the  gaos  be- 
tween their  final  ratings  and  those  of  pupils  who 
were  identified  as  not  naving  emotional  problems. 

A  comparison  between  the  findings  given  above  and 
those  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  first  orograirt  year 
shows  that  somewhat  higher  proportions  of  the 
eniotionally  handicapped  1972-1973  sample  was 
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initially  rated  as  having  above  average  symptom- 
ology  on  six  of  the  eight  items  ol;  the  "Nursery 
School  Adjustment  Scale."     The  final  ratings  of  the 
pupils  in  the  two  program  years  are  quite  similar. 
Whereas  in  the  first  program  year  statistically  sig- 
nif icanr  differences  between  initial  and  final  mecin 
ratings  were  obtained  m  six  out  of  the  eight  com- 
parisons^  m  the  second  project  year  all  eight  com- 
parisons were  statistically  significant.     In  the 
case  of  comparing  individual  changes  of  those 

f 

pupils  judged  to  be  initially  deficient,  the  results 
on  four  of  t:i:e  seven  items  of  the  scale  are  virtu- 
ally identical.     On  two  of  the  other  items,  greater 
numbers  of  pupils  attained  the  criterion  of  a  one 
step  change  expected  of  them  during  the  first  pro- 
gram year.     Cn  one  othej:^  item,  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  attained  this  criterion  during  the  second 
program  year. 

Follow-up  data  on  pupils  m  the  PCEE  Program  during 
the  first  project:  year  were  collected  on  those 
pupils  who  entered  kindergarten  in  the  district  in 
the  fall,   1972.     Of  the  241  pupils  identified  as 
having  emotional  problems,  2  39  entered  kindergarten 
and  were  rated  by  their  teachers  on  those  five  items 
of  the  "Kindergarten  School  Adjustment  ^^cale"  which 
were  identical  to  those  on  the  "Nursery  School  Adjust- 
ment Scale."     The  N's  and  percentages  obv.ained  at 
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wiiu  oeginnmg  of  the  kmdergarren  year  by  tnis 
group,  as  well  as  the  total  sample  representing  all 
kindergarten  pupils  and  a  sobsaiuple  of  PCEE  pupils 
who  were  identified  as  not  having  emotional  problems^ 
IS  presented  in  Appendix  N-3.     A  summary  of  the 
comparisons  m.ade  between  ratings  received  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  PCEE  Program  year  and  at 
rhe  beginning  of  the  kindergarten  year  by  pupils 
identified  as  having  emotional  problems  is  given  in 
Table  17. 


Table  17 

A  Summary  of  Initial,  Finals  ar.a  Follow-Up  Teacher  Ratings  on 
Items  of  the  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  School  Adjustment 
Scale  for  Pupils  Identified  as  Having 
Emotional  Problems 


Standard 
Mean    Deviation  t 


Deficient 


1.  Relacionships 

Initial 

3 

.06 

1 

.06 

wjith  Peers 

Final 

3 

.63 

1 

.13 

Follow-Up 

3 

.86 

.97 

2.  Relationships 

Initial 

3 

.24 

1 

.09 

with  Teachers 

Final 

3 

.71 

1 

.00 

Follow-Up 

3 

.80 

1 

.02 

3.  Creative  Use 

Initial 

3 

.  38 

T_ 

.00 

of  Individual 

Final 

4 

.09 

.90 

Activities 

Follow-Up 

3 

.90 

.92 

4 .  Signs  of  Be- 

Initial 

3 

.41 

X 

.11 

havioral 

Final 

.90 

.93 

Immaturity 

Follow-up 

3 

.92 

1 

.06 

5.   Si^r.s  of  Be- 

Initial 

3 

.56 

1 

.10 

havioral 

Final 

3 

.  80 

1 

.02 

Eccentricity 

Follow-up 

3 

.94 

1 

i. 

.04 

7.91  4.01 
2.34  <.05 


6.99  <.01 
1.09  n.s. 


10.51  <.01 
-2.01  <.05 


7.15  <.01 
< . 1  n.s. 


3.65  <.01 
1.62  n.s. 


N 

% 

68 

28 

36 

15 

19 

8 

53 

22 

30 

12 

20 

8 

39 

16 

9 

4 

14 

6 

4<r-,/ 

a  6 

7 

n-  'i 

13 

37 

15 

28 

12 

24 

10 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Table  17,  at  the  end  of  the  PCEE 
Program  year  pupils  identified  as  having  emotional 
problems  were  rated  t)y  their  PCEE  Program  teachers 
as  having  improved  relationships  with  both  their 
peers  and  their  teachers;  being  more  creative  in 
their  use  of  individual  activities;  cind,  showing 
fewer  signs  of  behavioral  immaturity  cind  eccen- 
tricity as  compared  with  their  initial  ratings. 
At  the  time  of  entry  into  kindergarten,  these  pupils 
generally  maintained  the  gains  they  had  made  upon 
exit  from  the  program  in  the  areas  of  relationships 
with  teachers  and  showing  signs  of  behavioral  im- 
ma'-urity  cind  eccentricity.     In  the  area  of  relation- 
ships witn  peers,  these  pupils  were  rated  somewhat 
higher  by  their  kindergarren  teachers  thcin  they  had 
been  at  the  end  of  the  PCEE  Program  year  and  in  the 
area  concerning  creative  use  of  individual  activi- 
ties they  were  rateu  somewhat  lower.     These  findings 
may  be  inferred  from  bot..  the  paired  observation  t 
test  results  with  the  attendcint  means  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  proportions  of  pupils  found  to  be 
deficient  m  the  items  at  the  three  rating  times. 

Additional  analyses  were  made  on  the  five  items 
of  the  adjustment  scc.xes  comparing  pupils  who  were 
identified  oS  having  emotional  problems  to  pupils 
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identified  as  not  having  emotional  problems  at  the 
beguiling  and  end  of  the  PCEE  project  year  and  upon 
entry  into  kindergarten.     A  suirjnary  of  these  com- 
parisons is  presented  in  Table  18. 

As  can  be  seen  m  the  table,  pupils  identified  as 
not  having  emotional  problems  were  rated  higher  on 
all  scales,  at  all  three  rating  times  (with  but  one 
exception) ,  than  pupils  identified  as  having 
eroptional  problems.     A  close  inspection  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  meems  of  the  two  groups  shows 
that,  in  general,  the  gaps  between  the  meeins  were 
smaller  with  each  succeeding  set  of  ratings. 

In  summery,  the  large  majority  of  children  with 
emotional  problems  showed  considerable  improvement 
on  their  adjustme.it  ratings  from  'che  time  of  entry 
CO  the  time  of  e  cit  from  the  PCEE  Program  and,  in 
general,  these  \mprovements  were  maintained  by  the 
time  of  entry  into  kindergarten.     However ,  their 
improvement  and  maintenance     of  this  improvement 
was  not  quite  great  enough  to  entirely  close  the 
gaps  between  their  final  and  follow-up  ratings  and 
those  of  pupils  who  were  identified  as  not  having 
emotional  problems. 
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18 


:oripar.^on  or  Teacn^-ro  '  i<at  rngs  c:\  Iter';   irom  the  r.ursery  and 
rCinierqarten  School  Adyjstinent  S.^aies  liotween  Pupils 
Idcr.tified  as  Having  Emotional  Problems  and  Pupils 
identified  as  Not  Having  Emotional  Problems 


Standard 
Mean  Devi ai: ion 


1.  Relatio*iShir>3 
with  Peers 


Initial 

ED 

242 

3 

.06 

1  .OP 

Not 

ED 

549 

3 

.76 

.'jO 

Final 

ED 

242 

3 

.63 

1.13 

Not 

ED 

515 

4 

.14 

".96 

Foi low-Up 

ED 

239 

3 

.86 

.97 

Not 

ED 

378 

>* 

.13 

.88 

90  .31 
41  .43 

12-38 


<.005 
^•005 
<.005 


2.  Relationships 
with  Teachers 


3.  Creative  Use 
of  Individual 
Activities 


4.  Signs  of  Be- 
havioral 
Immaturity 


5.  Signs  of  Be- 
havioral 
Eccentricity 


Initial 

ED 

242 

3. 

24 

1 

.09 

Not 

ED 

549 

3 . 

87 

.  87 

Final 

ED 

242 

3 . 

71 

1 

.00 

Not 

ED 

515 

4. 

14 

.92 

Follow -UP 

ED 

239 

3. 

80 

1 

.02 

Not 

ED 

3  78 

4. 

22 

.88 

Initial 

ED 

242 

3. 

38 

1 

.00 

Not 

ED 

549 

3. 

86 

.84 

Final 

ED 

242 

4. 

09 

.90 

Not 

ED 

515 

4. 

33 

.79 

Follow -Up 

ED 

239 

3. 

90 

.92 

Not 

ED 

378 

3. 

97 

.91 

Initial 

ED 

242 

3. 

41 

1 

.11 

Not 

ED 

549 

4. 

00 

.92 

Final 

ED 

242 

3. 

90 

.93 

Ndt 

ED 

515 

4. 

20 

.84 

Follow-Up 

ED 

239 

3. 

92 

1 

.06 

Not 

ED 

378 

4. 

30 

.87 

Initial 

ED 

242 

3. 

56 

1 

.10 

Not 

ED 

54^ 

4, 

14 

.84 

Final 

ED 

242 

3, 

80 

1 

.02 

Not 

ED 

515 

4, 

16 

.89 

Follow-Up 

ED 

239 

3, 

94 

1 

.04 

Not 

ED 

378 

4. 

26 

.93 

76  .00 
33  .50 
29  .90 


<1. 


<  .005 
<.005 

<  .005 


47.71  <.005 
13.79  <.005 


n.s 


61.33  <.005 

18.64  <.0O5 

23.88  <.005 

65  .08  <.005 

24.48  <.005 

16  .08  "  *.005 
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A  further  comparison  on  these  five  items  was  made 
between  PCEE  pupils,  pupils  with  other  kinds  of 
?re-School  experience,  and  these  pupils  with  no 
preschool  experience  of  any  kind  at  the  time  of 
entry  intd  kindergarten.     The  results  of  these 
comparisons  may  be  found  in  Appendix  C-3.  There 
were  no  statistically  significant  differences 
found  between  the  mean?  of  these  three  groups  on 
any  of  the  five  items. 
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?5ychclo3ic.il  examners  vx  11  conduct  intensive 
psvchcloqical  d^iagnostic  evaluations  of  pupils 
who,  on  the  basis  of  the  screening  assessments, 
are  referred  for  testing  because  of  their  ap- 
parent functioning  within  intellectual  ability 
ranges  of  mental  retardation. 

Of  the  twenty-six  pupils  referred  for  testing  necause 

^.apparent  low  intellectual  functioning  or  mental  re 

tarda tion,   14  were  tested  and  followed  up  using 

the  Stanf ord-Binet  Intelligence  Test  and  15  were 

tested  and  followed  up  using  the  Vineland  Social 

Maturity  Scale.     The  frequency  distributions  on 

these  tests  are  given  in  Appendix  0.     The  results 

of  the  initial  and  final  testing  of  these  pupils 

were  as  follows: 

1)   Stanf ord-Binet  Intelligence  Test  -  The  mean 
mental  age  for  th^s  group  was  52.86  months  on 
tne  first  administration  while  the  standard 
deviation  was  6.82  ipental  age  units.     The  scores 
ranged  from  40  to  64  mionths.     The  m^an  on  the 
second  administration  of  the  test  was  50.86 
TiOnths  and  the  standard  deviation  was  6.62 
months.     The  comparison  made  between  the  two 
Tieans  for  these  14  pupils  yielded  a  paired  ob- 
servations  t  of  5.03   (p<.01).     As  compared  with 
tne  findings  at  the  end  of  the  first  ycor  of 
project  operation^  p'-^P^  Is  referred  for  further 

.Ihx*^;  mental  ro t ^rd^  *:  ion 
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■.Si.-       -'ns.ner-bly  r..c:-cr  ronths)   or:  the 

■irst  ad-'inistrati'Tir.  of  t^.is  t:est:  and  sono- 
;hat  hig\er    '5^/8:.  rcr.rhs;         the  second  ad- 


-^i  r.i  strati .     ^hc-ro  /;as  also  jonsiuorahly 
r.ore  van  at  ion  :^^3r,q  the  scores  of  pupils 
rested  durm-:   19'?:-:97  3  than  durma  1971-1972  . 

"  nelan  -   =o::ial^^y^turi  tv   -cale  -  The  near,  so- 
—  " — =  

ci^i   a^e  received  or.  the  first:  adninistration 
of  rhxs  test  v,*5s  51,  o"^  ronths  and  the  stand^ 
arc  deviation  was  13.37  ronths.     The  mean  on 
the  second  adr.ini stration  of  the  test  was  65.07 
r;ont.;3  and  the  standard  deviation  was  11.03 
nonths.     The  paired  observations  t  test  con- 
paring  rhe  two  r.eans  was  5.42    (pCOl).  Pupils 
referred  for  ^urther  testing  during  the  sec- 
ond  year  o^  pro::ect  operation  obtained  a  vir- 
tually  identical  mean   ^ess  than  one  nonth 
difference)   to  that  obtained  during  the  first 
project  year  on  the  first  ^dirani  stratior*  of 
the  test  but  scored  considerablv  higher  (six 
ronths)  on  the  second  adninistration.  There 
was  also  considerablv  more  variability  among 
t,...-  scores  of  the  pupil-;  tested  during  the 
^ e  CO  n d  p  r o  :  e  c  t  ve a  r  . 
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Prodact  G^;;ective  One^  The  Parent 

Each  parent  of  a  child  identified  as  enotionaily 
disturbed  rGceivmg  hone  visits^  who  was  rated 
by  the  teacher  as  beinq^ dof icxent  xn  interaction 
with  tr.e  child  on  the  itcns.  listed  below  during  the 
first  Home  Teaching  session,  will  increase  by  a 
T.inir.ur.  of  one^^tep  on  each  five-point  rating  scale 
as  assessed  by  the  teacher  jlurxng  the  last  home 
visit -of  the  Prog  ran:. 

1.  Awareness  of  child's  noeds 

2.  QuaTity  of  T.otivation 

3 .  wviality  of  reinforcement 

The  parents  cf  il G  of  the  214  pap lis  identified  as 
evidencing  emotional  probler.s   (aud  who  stayed  m  the 
prograr.  until  the  end  of  the  year)  were  rated  by 
tneir  child's  teacher  on  the  three  five-point  rating 
scales  denoted  in  the  objective  both  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  second  orogram  year.     The  three  items 
on  which^tr.ey  were  rated,  together  with  the  *:'s  and 
percentages  on  eacyh  scale  point  for  this  subs'ample 
53  well  as  a  subsample  of  parents  of  pupils  identi- 
fied as  not  having  handicaps  of  any  kind,  a  subsample 
of  parents  of  pupils  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
prir.ary  target  group,  and  the  parents  of  tne  total 
sample  are  given  in  Appendices  B-1  and  B-2.     A  summary 
of  tne  initial  and  final  ratings  on  the  three  scales 
for  parents  of  pupils  identified  as  having  emotxonal 
proble-.s  is  cjiven  ir.  Tab.'c  20.  • 
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A    -  .^--' 


Ratinq  3ca_e 


Aware  vs , 
aware  of 


c  w  o-Ti  G  a  r  G 
3evia- 

Mean  rion 


Final 


2  J 


Deficient* 


31 
10 


15 

5 


?csit:ive  vs. 
negative  r:K>t:i- 
vation 

Posirxve  vs- 
neg  an ve  re  m  - 
f  crcer-ent 


j>  n  1  n  X  a  ^ 


Final 


4  .07 


05 
,40 


.85 


.51 


14 

8 


15 
9 

4 


7 
4 


7 
4 


"Deficiency  was  defined  as  a  rating  of  two  or 
less  on  each  iive-Doint  scale. 


A5  can        seen  m  the  table,  these  parents  were  rated 
as  being  nore  aware  of  tneir  children's  needs  as  well 
a.s  using  nicre  positive  rriUtivation  and  reinf orcernent 
tecnniques  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they  were  at 
'^ne  cocmning  of  the  year.     This  stateraent  may  be 
inferred  frotn  both  the  statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences m  initial  ar.d  final  r^ecins  and  the  decreasing 
proportions  of  parents  found  to  be  deficienc  in  these 
traits  at  the  end  of  the  second  progreun  year  as  con- 
trasted with  beginning  of  the  year  ratings.  It 
should  be  noted  tnat  these  parents  were  rated  both 
initially  and  finally  m  a  r.ore  positive  nanner.than 
siTiilar  parents  m  the  f^rst  project  year. 
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parenzo  of  cr.ilaren  laentiJiea        naving  enotxor.ax 
yrooier.s  wnc  Wc:re  jUdgea        be  inxxnaily  deficient 
(rated  as  "two"  or  less) -showed  the  foilowmc: 
li  Aware  versus  unaware  of  child's  needs  -  Of  the 
31  parents  rated  as  initially  deficient  on  this  scale, 
seven  (23%>   gained  one  step,  10  (32%)  gained  two  steps, 
and  nine  (23%)   gained  three  or  more  steps  m  uheir 
final  ratings.  Altogether,  26   (84%)   of  the  parents  who 
were  judged  to  be  deficient  m  their  awareness  of  their 
cnildren'     needs  at  the  o^^jmnm^  of  the  £,econa  program 
year  gamed  one  or  n-^^^re  steps  m  their  end  of  the  year 
ratings • 

2)  Positive  versus  negative  r.otivation  -  Of  the  14 
parents  rated  as  being  deficient  m  their  use  of  posi- 
tive .T.otivation  techniques  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 

-^rarr.  year,  three   (21%)   gamed  one  step,  three  (21%) 
gained  cw^  steps,  and  four   (29%)   gained  three  or  more 
steps  m  their  fm-^l  ratings.     In  sum,   10   (71%)   of  the 
14  parents  initially  judged  to  be  deficient  iji  this 
trair  mprcved  by  at  least  one  step  in  tneir  final 
ratings . 

3)  Posirive  versus  negative  reinforcement  -  Or  the  15 
parents  judged  to  be  initially  deficient  in  this  trait, 
^nree  \2jt)   gained  one  step,  four  (27%)   gained  two 
steps,  and  four  i27%;   rained  three  or  more  steps  m 
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tneir  er.a  of  me  year  ratings*  P.ltogether,  ii  ^IZ^.i 
ci  me  parer.cs  razed  Zl^  being  j.r.it:ialiy  deficient  m 
zneir  use  of  positive  remf orcer.ent.  techniques  with  ) 
their  children  gamed  at  least  one  step  in  their 
rinai  ratings. 

Cor^pared  to  findings  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  first 
pr03ect  year,  s.Tiailer  percentages  of  parents  achieved 
the  goal  of  a  one  step  change  expected  for  them  (71% 
tc  84%)    cor,?ared  with  (9  5%  to  96%)  .     However^  niany 
fewer  parents  were  judged  as  initially  deficient  dur- 
ing the  second  progran  year  and  the  small  proportions 
of  parents  judged  to  be  deficient  at  the  end  of  the 
year  are  virtually  identical. 

Additional  analyses  were  done  ccniparing  the  initial 
and  final  ratines  on  these  three  scales  of  parents 

M 

of  children  identified  as  being  eriKDtionally  handicapped 
to  parents  of  children  identified  as  not  being  emotion- 
ally handicapped.  -A  summary  of  these  cinalyses  is 
given  in  Table  21. 

.^3  can  be  seen  m  this  table,  there  were  statistically 
significant  differences  on  all  initial  ratings  favor- 
ing the  parents  of  children  identified  as  not  emotion- 
ally handicapped.     In  the  analyses  made  on  the  final 
ratings  all  of  the  comparisons  were  statistically 
^i^n^f leant,  again  favoring  parents  of  non -handicapped 
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E  r.  o  t  X  G  r*  a ?  r  o  o  ^  c  r .  s 


_;^3  -^i:,nti  I  led  as  Havmc 
:  ci  ruoals  Identified 


^'t^anaarc 
Devia- 


Rating  Scait 


Aware  vs.  Ir.i^ia^  --^  ^'^^       27  .07  <-001 

unaware  of  "^-S      4.:>1  .51 

child's  needs  Fina^  ED        224       4,29         .9l  lo.li 


^  —  — 

^1  ^  J 

3.89 

1.^5 

458 

4.31 

.91 

ax 

ED 

224 

4,29 

.91 

4  *T  / 

t  -  D  a. 

.79 

I r.i ji 

^  •  -  c 

1.01 

**  A-  ^ 

•  -  r 

I)  3 

4.41 

.83 

Final 

22  4 

.86 

55 

.76 

4  . 1  J- 

1.02 

4.42 

.84 

Hi  ^ 

 ^ 

4.27 

.87 

*i  4  / 

4.55 

.76 

Positive  vs.  ^ni-^:il       ED         ^j--^       ^-^^       --^^       20  .86  <.00; 

negative 

.motivation  r^na^  ^--^         —  -  5^95 


-Positive  vs.  -ni-^:.-^  ^f-;       ^--j-       --^^       18.09  <.00: 

negative 

remfc.rce.Tr-nt  Final  ---^      ^  — ^         -^i;  7.15 


*ED  =  Parents  of  children  with  emotional  problems. 
XLD  =  Pcirents  of  cnildren  not  identified  as  having 
*  e.Totional  problems. 


r.ucils.     A  careful  inspection  of  the  difference  be-  , 
tween  .T.ear.s  shows  that  tnere  was  a  narrowing  of  the 
::a?  between  the  final  r.eans  of  the  two  groups  compared 
-c  tne  miuial  differences.     Further,  while  both  groups 
of  parents  iT.provea  their  ratings  the  group  of  parents 
with  onotionally  nandicapped  pupils  made  greater  gains 
tnan  did  the  other  qroup  ef  parents. 

In  s^T-.ary,   the  vast  majority   (95%  to  96%)   of  parents 
o:  pupil-  identifx^^d  to  huve  enotional  probleir.s  were- 
ov  mcir  -hilur^r/r.  teachers  to  be  aware  of 


17  8 

rr.or^Vci-ior.  a-ic  r^mforcenenz  .techniques  by  tne  end 
of  t,l\e  secona  prograir.  year.     The  changes  frcrt  the 
oeginning  of  the  year  ratings  weie  not  as  great  as 
those  obtained  during  the  first  prograni  year  be- 
cause the  vase  majority  of  the  second  year  parents 
(85%  to  93%)  were  rated  as  being  initially  aware  of 
their  children's  needs  and  using  appropriate  tech- 
niques as  compared  to  the  initial  proportions  of 
50%  to  70%  m  the  first  year  of  project  operation. 
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?roc3S5  Objective  One/  The  Pareni: 

Parents  of  pupils  identified  as  learning  dis- 
3±)lea'  will  have  the  opportunity  to  confer 
about  their  problems  with  the  Consultant  Special- 
ist for  the  Learning  Disabled. 

Parents  of  children  being  seen  by  the  Learning  Disa- 
bilities teacher  specialists  were  essentially  seen 
for  parent  conferences  by  the  teacher  specialists. 
All  oarents  of  learning  disabled  children  were  in- 
volved  m  a  five  to  ten  .-ihute  conference ^on  a  weekly 
basis  by  the  teacher  specialist  following  the  weekly 
home  teaching  sessions.     In  these  sessions,  the  teacher 
would  report ^on  the  progress'  of  rhe  child  as  well  as 
provide  home  teaching  suggestions  tor  remediation  of 
the  ski  11  deficit. 

\ 

In  addirion,  the*  consultant  specialist  for  the  Learning 
Disabled  reports  (See  Final  Report,  Appendix  P,  S\ib- 
Coirponenr  for  the  Learning  Disabled,  Mary  Dasovich,  Ph.D.) 
that  she  conferred  irr  detail  with  one  parent  represent- 
ing a  child  evidencing  learning  disabilities.  She 
farther  comments  "that  this  conference  led  to  alternate 
education  arrangements  for  the  Kindergarten  year,  an 
increase  in  special  services  during  the  four  year  pro- 
gram period  and  the  establishment  of  a  parent  counsel- 
ing program  for  the  spring  of  the  year.     A  second  con- 
tact regarding  special,  needs  in  the  learning  area  was 
nade  during  Saturday  School.     This  interaction  involved 
counseling  m  gross  motor  development." 
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Process  Ob:)ective  Two,^  The  Parent  ^ 

Parents  of  pupils  identified  as  functioning 
withxn  intellectual  ability  ranges  of  mental 
retardation  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fer about  their  problems  with  the  Consultant 
Psychologist  for  rhe  Mentally  Retarded  and 
Specialist  in  Special  Education. 

All  such  parent  conferences  were  held  with  either 

the  Psychological  Examiner  or  the  Special  Education 

Consultant.     As 'of  January  15,  1973,  fifteen  parent 

conferences  were  held  with  the  Psychological  Examiner 

and  twelve  parent  conferences  were  held  with  the 

Specidl  Education  Consultant.     Since  that  time,  the 

Psychological  Examiner  has  confeired  with  eighteen 

parenrs  and  the  Special  Education  Consultant  met  with 

sixteen  parents. 
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Process  Ob]Octive  Three,  The  Parent 

Parents  of  children  identified  as  emotionally 
disturbed  will  have  the  opportunity  to  confer 
about  their  problems  with  the  '^onr.ultant  Psy- 
chologist for  the  Emotionc  .urbed  and 
the  Child  Development  Con          n^o  in  group 
or  individual  counseling  session. 

T..O  rotal  nurrijer  of  parents  in  contact  with  our 

specialists  represented  98  children.     Number  of 

contacts  witn  individual  parents  varied  from  one 

ZG  eight •     This  total  represents  14%  of  the  entire 

Saturday  School  population.     These  figures  are 

different  i:han  those  indicated  m  the  first  project 

year  due  to  the  fact  that  the  consultants  of  this 

coinponent  worked  a  great  deal  more  with  teachers 

and  then  met  with  individual  parents  rather  than 
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Process  Objective  One,  The  Staff 

Teacher  Specialists  in  learning  disabilities 
will  develop  and  use  appropriate  habilitative 
programs  with  pupils  identified  as  being 
learning  disabled.     The  appropriateness  of 
each  program  will  be  judged  on  a  dichotomous 
basis  by.  the  Consultant  Specialist  in.  learning 
disabilities .     Programs  judged  inappropriai:e 
will  be  adjusted  immediately  after  the  assess- 
ment . 

Individualized  learning  programs  were  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  children  seen  by  the  Learn- 
ing Disabilities  teacher  specialists.     Such  pro- 
/ramming  in  all  instance">  included  material  presenta- 
tion related  to  two  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

Proprioceptive  development 

Motor  coordination  development 

Associative  language  development  (including 
abstract-concrete  language  skills) 

Receptive  language  development   (auditory  and 
gestural) 

Expressive  language  development 

Auditory  and/or  visual  memory  span  a^-elopment 

Kinesthetic  and/or  tactual  development 

Mathematical  language  devclopmelrt^ 

Visual  per-^eptual  development   (inci^uding  figure- 
ground  a^id  perceptual  constcincy)  / 

Expansion  of  body  conceptualisation 

It  was  apparent  from  home  teaching  commencement  that 
the  utili;:ation  of  a  single  published  learning  or 
language  development  program  would  not  suffice  m 
mectinq  tne  neeas  of  arty  child  seen  by  the  Learning 
Disabilities  teacher  specialists.     All  children 
needed  a  combination  of  stimulations  and,  therefore, 
presentations  of  a  varied,  yet  specific,  nature — 
probcniaticns  not  available  through  the  utilization 


of  a  single  marketed  learning  or  perceptual  program. 
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In  addition,  the  construction  of  some  material  by 
the  teacher  specialists  was  also  found  necessary, 
especially  m  terms  of  act3,vities  for  the  lengthen- 
ing of  attention  span,  decreasing  of  distractibility , 
etc.      (See  Appendix  P,  Final  Report  Sub-Component 
for  the  Learning  Disabled,  Mary  Dasovich,  Ph.D.) 

All  habilitative  programs  were  designed  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  and  altered  as  progress  by  the  child 
indicated.     Program  elements  were  added  or  deleted 
as  client  needs  became  apparent.     Weekly  logs  of 
progress  of  each  child  were  reviewed  (or  a  weekly 
basis)  by  the  Learning  Disabilities  Consultant. 
Suggestions  for  programming  were  forthcoming^ according 
to  progress  noted  and/or  progress  observed  on  the  part 
of  the  child.     Suggestions  included: 

1)  Therapeutic  planning  alterations 

2)  Counseling  suggestions 

3)  Group  stimulation  approaches 

4)  Methods  for  coordination  of  Saturday  School 
programming  and  home  visit  programming 

5)  Others  as  appropriate  in  isolated  cases 

Test  summaries  and  weekly  logs  were  submitted  to  the 
Project  Director  for  inclusion  in  the  permanent  records 
Copies  wore  also  made  for  the  child's  Saturday  School 
teacher        an  aid  m  programiriing  for  the  child  m 
Saturday  School  and  m  her  Home  Teaching  visits- 
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k .  Process  GbjOcr  ive  T'wc  ,  Tho  Si:aff 

The  staff,  toqecher  with  the  Consulcant  Special- 
ist m  learning  disabilities  will  develop  an 
opriiTial  predictive  index  for  early  identification 
of  children  with  learning  disabilities.     The  bat- 
tery of  tests  used  in  the  initial  screening  of  all 
PCEE  Prograin  pupils  plus  the 'battery  of  cests 
used  m  rurther  diagnosing  pupils  with  learning 
disabilities  will  be  sub3ected  to  a  factor  analy- 
sis to  determine  the  most  parsimonious  and  pre- 
dictive set  of  instruments  for  identification  of 
learning  disabled  pupils. 

Selection  of  children  for  mdepth  learning  disabili- 
ties evalU:ttion  was  carrie>^  out  by  an  analysis  of 
tne  screening  test  results  by  the  Consultant 
Specialist  for  Learning  Disabilities. 

The  following  information  was  used  to  indicate  possible 
learning  disabilities: 

1)  Analysis  of  items  on  the  Slosson  Intelli- 
gence Test  particularly  depressions  in  the 
i^anguage  area 

2)  Delayed  performance  on  the  Northwestern  Syn- 
tax Test 

3}   Delayed  performance  on  the  Beery  Test  of 
Visual -Motor  Integration 

4)  Information  on  Speech ,  Language  and  Concept 
Devel'^praent  as  reported  by  parents  on  the 
Preschool  Child  Information  Sheet 

5)  Teachers*  comments  o^i  behavior  during  the 
initial  testing  situation . 

Furtner  testing  using  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
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Tc3u,   "cne  cOi..px^-w:; 
?acx I_ity  Zesz,  Goodenougn-harrxs  Drawing  Test, 
Gseretsky  Motor  Proficiency  Tost,  and  Beery  Tesz 
of  Visual -Motor  Integration  showed  tne  Screening 
procedure  to  be  reasonably  accurate  m  identifica- 
tion of  children  with  learning  disabilities  as 
reported  in  the  Interim  Report  Sub-Component  for 
the  Learning  Disabled,  Mary  Dasovich,  Ph.D. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  perform  a  factor 
analysis  using  scores  on  both  scr^^ening  and  diag- 
nostic mstrumeats  to  determine  the  most,  predictive 
set  of  instruments  for  identification  of  learning 
disabled  pupils.     However,  because  the  number  of 
Qupils  identified  as  learning  disabled  was  found 
to  be  so  small,  this  could  not  be  done. 
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Process  Objective  Three,  The  Staff 

Each  PCEE  teacher  will  keep  records  of  children's 
displays  of  emotional  disturbance  which  occur 
during  Saturdai*  School  for  a  subsainple  of 
children  identified  as  emotionally  handicapped. 
Summaries  will  be  made  by  the  Consultant  Psy- 
chologist for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped. 

Records  on  children  with  severe  emotional  problems 

have  been  reported  to  the  Consultant  Psychologist 

for  the  Emotionally  Handicapped  and  the  two  Child 

Development  Consultants  during  the  semi -weekly 

planning  meetings.     They,  in  turn,  have  maintained 

written  records  on  these  c  ;ildren  and  havo  used 

this  information  in  parent  contact . 

In  addition  to  that,  each  teacher  has  kept  a  log 
on  the  behavior  of  one  child  aind  these  have  been 
reviewed  by  Sidney  Kasper,  Ph.D.,  Child  Psychologist. 
{See  Final  Report  -  Sub-Component  for  the  Emotion- 
ally Handicapped,  Sidney  Kasper,  Ph.D.,  Appendix  S.) 
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ni.  Proc'^ss  Objecrive  Four,  Tne  Scaff 

Each  teachar  whose  class  contains  children 
who  show  evidence  of  emotional  disturbance 
will  consult  with  the  emotional  disturbance 
consultant  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  Consultant  Specialise:  for  the  Emotionally  Dis- 
turbed or  one  of  the  two  Child  Development  Consult- 
ants providec        .  r  sub-component  for  the 
handicapped  have  been  av.    lable  to  consult  with 
teachers  cwice  rr.onthly  ti.  oughout  the  school  year. 
Each  consultant  has  met  with  the  teaching  team  of 
three  teachers  for  an  hour  each  esssion  and  atten- 
dance records  indicate  that  each  teacher  has  met 
with  one  of  the  three  specialists  for  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  twice  a  month.     In  addition,  members 
of  the  Child  Development  Component  have  been  avail- 
able  to  the  staff  on  Saturdays  during  the  Saturday 
School  sessions  and  generally  have  received  much 
assistance  from  this  component  of  the  progrem. 
The  Final  Report   (Sub-Component  for  the  Emotionally 
Handicapped,  Sidney  Kasper,  Ph.D.,  Appendix  S)veri- 
fies  that  emphasis  was  placed  by  this  component  on 
working  with  the  staff  of  all  seven  teaching 
centers . 
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MANAGEMErCT  PROCESS 

Inspection  of  project  docunentation  will  verify  the 
conpletion  of  those  maragement  process  objectives 
scheduled  for  completion  as  of  the  date  of  this 
report.     One  objective,  nximber  13,  is  in  tentative 
form  and  in  the  process  of  completion.     In  conferring 
with  our  early  childhood  consultant  it  was  felt  that 
the  process  that  had  been  developed  during  the  current 
year  should  be  continued  and  that  obtaining  a  final 
product  at  this  time  was  not  desirable  if  we  truly 
wanted  to  involve  the  prcfessional  staff. 

With  the  submission  of  this  end  of  the  year  repgrt 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  all  objectives  except 
one  scheduled  for  completion  by  the  end  of  the  project 
year  will  have  been  accomplished.     Objectives  and 
their  proposed  completion  dates  are  as  follows: 
(asterisks  indicate  completed  objectives) 
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'  Date  to  b5 

Perronr.ance  Ob:ectives  Completed 

1)   Develop  management  checklist  to 

noniror  acconplishnent  of  the  Q/70* 
:ol lowing  objective  by  ^/ 


2;   Keep  a  weeklv  loc  cn  the  progress 
of  the  prcgrar.  by 

3)  Assign  star,   to  various  school  centers 


4)  Select  and  purchase  rarerials  as 
needed  by 

5)  develop  and  revise  Horr.e  ""eachmg 
-eccrt*.  Nursery  School  Scale, 
Ratin::  Scale  of  Self -Esteer- , 
'arent  Parti ci;^at ion  f c*^.  for 
kindergarten  ase  by 

6;   '^r'anize  and  ir.pler.ent  procedures 
"^-^r  parent  contact  and  child 
enro  1  Ir.ent  b^; 


12;   Observe  kindergarten  teachers  at 
least  two  times  during  the  school 
year  using  the  Rating  Scale  for 
teachers  by 


40G 


6/73* 

9/7  2* 
6/73* 


10/7  2* 


9/7  2 


* 


7}   ^rranae  and  ir^plenent  procedures  q/70* 
for  initial  screening  by 


3)  Arrance  for  ^urther  individual 

diaanosis  as  needed  by  iu//^ 


9)   OraanizQ  and  inpleitient  instruc- 
tional progran  for  the  handi-  11/72* 
capped  by 

10}  Coordinate  handicapped  program 

with  outside  referral  agencies  by  6/73 

11)  Keep  a  written  observation  of  . 

teacher  performance  in  Saturday  ^ 
School  and  Home  Teaching  by  6/7  3 


6/7  3* 


13;   DevGlo:^  curriculur  auide,  including 
out^ine^   seauence  of  skills,  and 
learning  activities  by 
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Date  tc  oe 

r^rrf  -rr.ar.ce   jo^ec-:  ves  Corp le ted- 

14}   Plar.  and  "^''wlerer.t  st"if^  mservice 

o  r o  9  r  arr.  by  6/73 

15)   Ir.pler.ent  Saturday  School  pronrar 

and  IToT.e  Teaching  by  6/73* 

16}   Prer.are  weekly  Hor,e  Act^  -ity  Packet  by  6/73* 

17)  Prepare  conr.unication  ani  dissenination 
rraterial  :;y  '  /  '  ^ 

18)  Arrange  for  .arent  Ftudy  '^rroups  and 

Parent  Counseling  Sessions  by  '  6/73* 

19 )  Arrange  for  ronthl"  reports  and 

3taf^f:ngs  on  har.d-^cappad  children  by  6/73* 

2  0)  Arrange  for  reporting  of  feedback 

mfcrr.arion  by  and  to  pr^^^ject  staff, 

other  school  staff  and  Conrunity 

Counc:.l  by  6/73* 

21)  Prepare  a  su™ary  of  the  findings 
obtained  m  the  first  yenr  of  the 

projS^ct  by  ,10/72* 

22)  Coordinate  the  independent  audit 
^.rocedures  with  the  evaluation  so 
that  the  auditor  can  see  all  data 
and  findings  after  they  are  pro- 
cessed and  written  up  by  6/73* 

23;   Coordinate  the  evaluation 
activities  of  ail  project 

cor^ponents  by  6/73  * 

24)  Communicate  to  the  project  staff 
all  the  findings  on  the  process 
objectives  at  intermediate 
points  during  the  project  oper- 
ation year  by  6/73* 

25)  Arrange  for  storage  and  retrieval 
of  all  information  collected  on 
children  and  parents  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  project*     Files  will 

upc^atea  c/.o  r.cnth  a^t'^-r  tr.^ 
collection  of  any  additxonal  data  1/12* 

26)  Prepare  and  submit  reports  to  the 

USOE  7/7  3 
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PCPIU^TION  DATA  (Ccncinued) 


3.     A^diiional  Pro-ect  Data  (Connnued) 

h»  Estimated  ptrcen^^age  of  target  ^roup  which  ts: 
Rural  (fewer  than  2,500  inhabitanta) 
Urban  (more  than  50,C00lnhabitants) 
ether  Demographic  Areas  (2,500  tc  3C,0G0) 
i.  -stlr.atec  pcirceritage  of  student  participants  v'iO  resid.? 

m  McGel  Cities  Area  Percent  

Lstinated  percentage  of  title  III,  section  306  funds  proposed 

fnr  f^unrj^rt  of  services  to  nonpublic  school  participants      Percent.^  li/A 


Percent  

Percent  100  t 
Percent  


SECTION  D  -  TOTAL  PROGRAM  STAFF  ^See  instructions) 


\      •             t  z  . 

V      j         Part-tMne  j 

]     Number    |                 j  Pull-  \ 

POSITION  CATEGORY                               Full-      |  Number      ;  Time 

i     Time       1                 }  Equiv* 

 ■■  :  '  ^  1 

Total 
Full -Time 
Equiv. 
(Columns  2^4) 

a.     ADMINISTRATION/                                        .  |  j 
SUPERVISION                                .      ^      '     j  1 

b.     TEACHER          •                            '                   1  1 

(i)    Pre-Kinderxarten             ;                  1      17         j  11 

11 

(2)    KlnderRarten                    !  j 

(3)    Grades  1-6                       \  _^ 

!  \  

(4>    Grades  7-i2 

i  -1  

(5^     Other                                                    :  ! 

SPECIALISTS                                .                   i  10 

2.5 

2.5 

c .     PLTIL  PERSONNEL  WORKERS 

e ,  EVALUATORS 

.25 

.25 

f .     TEACHER  ASSISTANTS, 

TEACHER  AIDES  * 

1  i 

2 

- 

2 

CLERICAL  PERSONNEL                          1            [        2         [  I 

2 

n.     CO?^UNITY  LIAISON  PERSONAL                      (                  [  ' 

ALL  OTHER  PERSONNEL                  ;      0            |      1^         1  --^ 

1.5 
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SECTION 


'ir/:  PAATICIPATiuN  :>NLY 


Naraber  of  Chil^^r'el^  St:rveci;DV  {i.ndicappip.^  Condition  ar.d  .r.ide  Level;  and  Na^aber 
,-  ^e-..'M  -1  K..r^:v-..    -rn^.-vice  T^d^nln^,  with  Title   /K.   Sec,  306   


Of 

Hand  leap 


Pre- 
K 


3 


7- 

12 


tj  ;  Teacher  j 

Toia>    i  Tejct  eri  Aides    i  Ot^er    '  Total 

 ^ — 7 — r~8 — ^ — 5 — r 


-U 


Trainable 
Merit  3l  ly 
Retarded 


\ 


Ecucab  *c 
Ment a:  ly 
Ret  arded 


c.  Specific 

1  earning  i 

 ^i^.ibt  Utlesl 

a.  Seriously 

Ernotionally 
iturbgd_  , 


jj   The  tjeachmb  staff  of 

24  teachers;,   31  district 
"t   kindd^  "'arte^i  teachers, 
"    ?n  pTi.-iAry  ^^nH  rf^ltlftdial 


'  NuTTibers  are 
phased  -  on 


71 


service  givexi 

, to  children  : 
^  ^  


Other 
Healtn 


based  ;on  scrfeen- 
mc  prcceduries. 


.J    readiing  teafchersJ4  ele- 
mentary coni^ultants ,  and 

; !  >  ^  j  

^'    17  eiementcJry  principals 
were  'included  m 

H  \ — '-^—A — 

servilce  training  On 
\   working  with  the  handi* 


Crippled 


Visually 
Impaired 


h    capped.     In!  addition,  3 
colldge  atujdents  in  Earlv 


Deaf -Blind 


>;ear 


Education  rpceivec^  a  prac- 
ticuii:  in  thfe  prog::am 


alond  v;ith  high  school 
studqnts  in  the  fimily^ 


livirg  course  at  HcCluer 


|j  High 


School . 


J      Rard  of 
Hearing 


~ifi  


K .  Speech 
Impaired 


18 


Total 


b3  I 


253 


55 


17 


I      S  jnbe-  ot  Hrtndicapp.-'d  Chiidrcr.  Served  Who  Attend  Nonpublic  Schools;  N/A 


St  ribjt  on  By  El 

ihnic  Grou, 

DS 

POPULATION 

NEGRO 

INDIAN 

ORIENTAL 

SPANISH 
SURNAMED  ' 
(Sec 

inst  ruct . ) 

CAUCASIAN  ^ 
'(Other  ! 
than  Span.:  OTHER 
Surnatned  \ 

TOTAL 

 .  H — , 

..   b             1      7  ., 

8 

i 

5tud*»nt  Parcicipants  x  ^ 

! 

0 

1 

1 

250  ! 

1 

253 
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1 


i  C  1*  s 


->!  V  (Ccnr  :nu*^d)  


■:OKV 


a.     t.'-iwi-^  A.-ea..   (:.'-r  >*sr"l) 

b.     Rural  Areas  (^nder  2,300) 

c.     Otrjr  DcTO^raonic  Areas  (from  2.3O0  -  30,000) 

d.     Total   (Sun  of  Lines  a.,  o.,  and  c.) 

e.     SC'^d'^n:   part  ic  ip-irc  s  who  reside  In  Model  C»c^e3  Arer* 

^crvrrN  F  -  TOTA^  PKOC-^AM  STAFF  FOR  HANDICAPPED  (Component  or  Tofai  Prolccc) 

<  ^ 

POSITION  CATiCORY                |  'Number 

%      Full-  1 

i     lime  { 
• 

Par t- t Ime 
^lumber     }  Fuil- 
1  T.fne 
1  Equiv. 

Total 
Full -Time 
Equiv. 
(ColuTins  2  '+  4) 

1                               1  2 

-1  L-i^  

5 

a.  1  ADMIMSTRATIOnV 

i 

1       i  1/3 

1/5 

D.  TciACHERS 

{  (I)     TrainaDle  Mentally  ^ 
;  Retarded 

;  (2)     Educable  Mentally  j 
i             Kerarded  | 

1/4 

1/4 

(3)     L^'arnins  Di<iabled  ' 

2/3 

1-1/3 

1  (-'^    Erotlcnallv  Disturbed  , 

2 

2/3       !  1-1/3 

'   -5^.     Ofh-^r  ^Palth  Inoatred  ^ 

i   ''6)     Crintilf^d  ; 

'  ^  1 

,  \  

I  ^6)     Deaf-ri;|nd  j 

J  (?)     reaf  I 

(in)     Hurrf  of  FcaririR           ^  1 

1  1 

|('.  1}     ^^iierh  In)::'ilred  | 

1 

1/4 

c    *  S?FC I/.  T.TSTS  , 

3-1/8 

3-1/8 

d.  ^  PUPIL  PERSO.NfNEL  WORKERS  ] 

t'.  '  E7':.i;atoro  i 

1 

1/8 

1/8 

f.  ;  TEACHER  ASSISTANTS,  \ 
\  TEACHER  A^  ' 

\ 

\  24 

1-1/2 

1-1/2 

^.  •  C'l'-'RICAL  P    -.ON^^EL                  ;                   |      3  |1 

.    1  i 

h:  ■  co^5^:irNiTY  liaison  personnel!  j 

1.  ^  ALL  or^ER  PEFoONNEL                !                    i    12  <! 

^ 

SPECIALISTS  -  10  p^rt  time  persons  counted  as  follows: 

1  Consultant  Specialist  in  Learning  Disabilities  1/4 

1  Cor.sultant:  Specialist  m  Mental  Retardation  1/4 

1  Consultant  Specialist  m  Emotional  Disturbance  1/2 

2  Child  Development  Consultan-ts  1/4 
1  Audiologist  1/8 
1  Spe3ch  Consultant  1/8 

^Special  Education  Consultant  1/2 

^^Psycho.oqical  Cxammer  1/8 

3 ; ;     1  a  1  ^  I J  c  1 1  on  Consult  a  n  ^  /  4 

Learning  Disabilities/Speeca  Teacher  *  1/2 


time 

time  * 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

time 

Lime 
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C.  S'arnnary  and  Conclusions  , 

Evaluation  of  cognitive  and  affecr^ive  gains  in  children, 
after  eight  months  m  the  prograra  showed  significant  ' 
growth  by  a  large  majority  of  the  children  with  many.achiev^ 
mg  a  much  greater  gain  than  expected.     Children  with  the 
lowest  entering  status  made  the  gi^atest  rate  of  gain  in 
most  instances. 

Of  the  approximately  forty-five  percent  of  the  four  year 
olds  evidencing  need  for  special  services  based  on  screen- 
ing procedures,  only  six  were  referred  to  programs  for  the 
handicapped  at  age  five.     This  includes  two  children  who 
will  enter,  a  class  in  language  development,  one  a  program 
for  the  hard  of  hearing,  another  a  program  for  children 
wath  emotional  problems,  another  will  enter  a  school  for 
autistic-  children  and  one  child  whose  placement  is  un- 
certain.    Children  receiving  special  programming  for 
learning  disabilities  either  by  the  Learning  Disabilities 
Teachers  or  the  Special  Education  Consultcint  all  made 
marked  progress.     Their  work  will  be  continually  monitored  * 
during  the  kindergarten  year.     Children  with  various  be- 
havioral  and  emotional  problems  received  help  both  for 
themselves  and  their  parents.     It  may  be  said,  therefore, 
that  through  the  nome-school  program  many  problems  de- 
tected  at  four  can  be  effectively  remediated.     The  inte- 
gration of  the  handicapped  into  the  regular  program  tended 
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j.ave  a  ^-^siLivc  cizoct  on  their  intellectual  and  oersonal 
oTid  social      ve  J. o pr.e n  V  . 

A  large  majority  oi  parents  showed  marked  improvement  in 
their  competencies  and  attitudes  in  motivating  and  teaching 
their  children.     This  was  indicated  by  teacher  ratings  and 
parent  self-evaluation.     Also,  the  staff  showed  increasing 
awareness  of  children's  needs  and  improved  their  effective- 
ness in  Vorkmg  not  only  with  the  children  but  with  their 
parents . 

Extensive  parent  involvement  m  the  program  was  undoubtedly 
a  key  factor  m  the  comiriunity  support  received  by  the  pro- 
ject.    The  assistance  of  parents,  78%  having  served  at 
least  four  ti.T.es  m  Saturday  School,  older  siblings,  grand- 
oarents  and  bacy  sitters  was  warmly  welcom&d  in  Saturday 
School.     Tne  verbal  and  written  conments  of  parents  in  eval- 
uating the  program  attested  to  the  positive  rapport  established 
between  home  and  school  tnrough  the  partnership  of  parents 
and  reachors  on  nehalf  of  the  child. 

Equally  important  was  the  progress  made  ^oward  mterr -lizing  _ 
-.ne  Saturday  School  Pr  jraxn  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
aiotrict'3  total  education  program.     Principals  and  kinder- 
barton  teachers  made  a  home  teaching  visit  with  the  Saturday 
„jr.r.oi  Toacher.     Ongoing  services  to  handicapped  cnxldren 
■v-cr-^  r.roviae.;  at  tne  kmdergarte i  level.     Records  ol  all 
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children  m  tne  PCEE  Program  were  available  to  kmder- 
garren  teachers.     Inservice  was  provided  by  the  project 
staff  and  project  director  for  kindergarten  and  beginning 
primary  teachers,  principals,     and  special  personnel. 
Permanent  Record  and  Communication  Skills  Record  cards 
vere  initiated  for  all  children  in  the  PCEE  Program. 

In  conclusion,  this  program  m  which  the  school  supports 
the  learning  environment  of  the  home  and  involves  parents 
as  teaching  partners,     besides  comprehensive  services  to 
all  children,  offers  an  alternative  model  to  early  education 
at  a  relatively  low  cost.     This  would  suggest  that  this 
model  could  be  adapted  by  other  school  systems  to  ineet  com- 
parable needs . 
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Re  joriiTc n gat  ion  ^ 

Sorie  r.ocifi cation  -^n  progrdj".  design  is  deemed  desirairle 
although  It  cannoc  be  considered  a  major  revision.  Pro- 
gran  activities  cf  each  component  are  proceeding  basically 
according  to  plan  but  it  is  felt  that  some  refinement  of 
procedures  can  occur  based  on  information  obtained  during 
*wne  first:  two  years  of  the  progrcim.     Objectives  will  re- 
rr.am  the  same  and  follow-up  on  all  PCEE  children  will  be 
maintained  through  kindergarten  and  beginning  primary. 
Altnough  all  objectives  were  not  completely  ^teamed,  rather 
than  lowering  expectations,  the  goal  will  be  to  closer 
approximation  pf  100%  achievement. 

Changes  planned  include  the  use  of  a  different  language 
test  besides  the  Northwestern  Syntax  Test.     This  test  which 
purports  to  measure  receptive  and  expressive  language  ap- 
peared to  measure  only  one  factor  since  the  scores  on  the 
two  subtests  were  about  the  same.     Since  the  test  is  also 
rather  difficult  to  give  due  to  length,  it  was  decided  to 
char.ge  to  tne  grairjnatic  closure  test  of  the  Illinois  Test 
for  Psychoixnguistic  Ability.     This  selection  was  based 
on  a  factor  analytic  study  done  by  the  special  education 
specialist   (in  an  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation)   on  a 
random,  sampling  on  40  PCEE  students  who  were  screened  for 
learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation  and  emotional 
na-dicaps.     Tnis  study  maicjted  that  gramiriatic  closure 
was  tne  best  predictor  of  auditory  ..anguage  and  that  audi- 
torv  vocal  Icu.juage  integration  which  this  test  measures 
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;orcanc  fjictor  i  r.  lanqua  success. 


As  previously  mentioned  in  the  Continuation  Report, 
ref^^rences  ro  the  Consultant  Specialists  for  the  Mentally 
Fr  tardea  and  the  vJonsultant  Specialists  for  the  Learning 
DisaDled  will  be,   henceforth,  referred  to  as  the  Consul- 
tant for  Educational  Problems.     We  belxeve  that  in  combin-- 
mg  these  two  coirrjonents ,  we  can  strengthen  our  screening 
proceduras^   place  more  emphasis  on  observation  of  children, 
and  service  to  teachers. 

A  different  battery  of  tests  to  identify  the  learning  dis- 
abled will  also  be  given.     Testing  will  include  the  Illinois 
Test  of  Psycholmguistic  Ability,  the  Monroe  Auditory  Dis- 
crimination Test,  the  Beery  Test  of  Visual  Motor  Integration, 
the  Goodenough-Hams  test  and  a  motor  rating  scale. 

The  Con.suluant  Psychologist  for  the  Emotionally  Disabled 
Component  is  planr^jng  to  develop  a  scale  to  differentiate 
the  degrees  of  seventy  of  emotional  problems  m  his  screen- 
ing procedure.     Using  parents'   responses  to  the  form,  "My 
Preschool  Child,"  he  plans  to  tentatively  differentiate 
betv;een  the  severely  disturbed  and  the  socially  malad- 
justed child  on  a  one  to  three  rating. 

In  tht.  third  pro:]ect  year  provision  will  be  made  to  insure 

i;..  co.M.r.^c^..   ^ro:^r<.rs  of  chi  lircn  from  the  :-;.it.urdjy  f.chool 
Provgrani  into  k  indergctrten  and  then  into  beginning  -^rimar/ 
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r^o  that  the  r^ma  achiavoc  r\ay  do  ncaintamed*     Tnis  will 
ir.^L'^d'^  ^  _       tanct.  to  cr.i  Idri^n  w..th  Sy'jcial  needs  as  well 
as  to  their  teachers  and  parents;   continued  opportunities 
for  inservice  training  with  k inderg^^rten  and  beginning  pri- 
mary teachers;  and  parent  assistance  in  the  classroom  and 
hone  teaching  visits  by  kindergarten  teachers.  Necessary 
changes  m  the  curriculum  to  adapt  to  the  widening  range 
of  abilities  will  be  made.     Baseline  data  will  be  gathered 
on  second  year  primary  children  so  that  in  the  following 
vc-ar  coniparison  can  be  made  with  those  children  who  were 
pupils  during  the  first  year  of  the  Parent-Child  Early 
Education  ?.  ogran. 

Continued  widening  of  dissemination  can  be  expected. 
Comr.unication  during  the  past  year  included  visitors  to 
tr.e  program,   requests  for  materials,  slide  presentations 
in  the  local  area  and  presentations  at  three  national  con- 
ventions as  well  as  feature  articles  m  the  two  St.  Louis 
newspapers  and  tv;o  national  education  magazines.     A  publi- 
cation entitled  Saturday  School:     A  Success  Story  which 
a^Gcribes  the  program  and  presents  evaluation  findings  was 
preparec^  for  those  attending  our  presentation  at  national 
conventions  and  for  general  dissemination.     The  curriculum 
.jiude  will  be  available  and  other  materials  for  parents  are 
being  developed.     It  is  expected  that  a  complete  dissemi- 
/..t^on  packt.t  uf  rr.aterials  used  :n  the  prograiri  will  be 
prepared  during  the  final  project  year. 
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Parental  ^nd  citizen  involvement:  nor  only  m  the  normal 
operation  of  iihe  progiarr;     at  in  planning  for  the  future 
will  be  emphasized.     Parents  are  regulaiiy  involved  m 
Saturday  School,   m  home  teaching  visits  and  follow- 
through  home  teaching  activities.     Some  parents  assist 
teachers  m  telephoning  parents  and  thus  assist  m  organ- 
izational tasks.     Others  have  assisted  m  spring  registra- 
tion of  Saturday  School  children  as  well  as  helping  in 
vision  and  hearing  testing.     A  course  entitled  "Are  You 
Listening?"  which  focused  on  effective  ways  of  communicating 
with  children  was  provided  for  parents. 

As  we  enter  the  third  year  of  the  program,  citizens  will 
be  involved  m  planning  for  the  continuation  of  the  program. 
It  xs  hopea  that  several  alternative  plans  will  be  developed 
for  presentation  to  the  Board  Education.  T.iese^roposals 
xay  mclaae  adaptations  of  the  current  prograir^s  with  mainte- 
nance of  ma^or  components  and  plans  for  financial  support. 

Finally,  as  we  look  forward  to  our  final  year  xn  the  pro- 
ject we  are  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  the  summary  eval- 
uation.    Since  this  is  an  innovative  program  which  offers 
a  model  fox  early  education,   it  is  necessary  that  we  look 
at  the  evaluation  from  an  historical  perspective.     Not  only 
Will  the  specific  objective-  be  discussed,  but  comparisons 
of  T^roc;r^o3  will  be  rr^aac  throughout  the  proiect  yearn.  In 
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additicn,  emphasis  will  te  placed  on  the  processes  m 
which  rp^a^or  components  of  the  program  have  developed  and 
have  been  modified,     Ihis  will  include  curriculum  devel- 
opment, parental  in\^olvement  and  monitoring  and  manage- 
ment procedures.     Reporting  the  results  of  the  program 
m  such  a  way  will  allow  the  evaluation  to  be  a  useful 
tool  available  to  the  educational  community. 
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INDEPENDENT  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  AUDIT 

i 

INTERIM  AUDIT  REPORT 
OF 

USOE  Project  #0EG-0-71-17'»8(290) 
FERGUSON-FLORISSANT  PARENT-CHILD  EARLY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Ferguson  Reorganized  School  District  R-2 
655  January  Avenue 
Ferguson,  Missouri  63135 


June,'  1973 


SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Interim  Audit  Report  is  one  of  three  such  reports  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Ferguson-Florissant  Schools  in  connection  with  Its 
Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program,  U.S.O.E.  Project  ^0EG'0-71-17^8(290) . 
EMS  certifies  that  it  is  acting  as  an  independent  auditor  and  has  had  no 
role  in  the  development  of  the  proposal  or  program  or  any  other  relation- 
ship with  the  Ferguson-F^orissa^t  Schools.    This  independent  educational 
program  audit  is  an  externa!  review  of  the  project,  designed  to  clarify 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  and  to  assess  and  report  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of ^valuation  procedures  being  utilized.    This  audit  is  designed 
to  followtV  guidel  ines  and  intent  of  ESEA  Title  IN,  Section  306, 
In  preparation  of  this  report  the  auditors  examined  data  through  the 
fol lowing^  inputs: 

1.  Review  of  the  continuation  evaluation  report,  instrumentation, 
memos,  other  documentation  supplied  to  the  auditors  prior  to 
and  during  the  April  and  May  site  visits, 

2.  Information  obtained  during  the  site  visits  by  Dr.  Walter  L. 
Hodges  and  Dr.  Gary  A,  Mohrenweiser ,  conducted  April  10,  1973 
and  May  12,  1973,  at  the  project  offices  located  at  2295  Dunn 
Road,  Florissant,  Missouri    63033,  and  at  various  other  program 
sites,    during  the  site  visits  the  auditors  Interviewed  and 
discussed  project  activities  with: 

A.     Dr.  Doris  Stumpe,  Assistant  Superintendent  tor  Elementary 
Education 
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B.  Ms.  Marion  Wilson,  Project  Director 

C.  Dr.  Alice  Klein,  Project  Evaluatp^- 

D.  Representatives  of  the  Child  Development  and  the  Special 
Educat Ion  Components : 

1)  Marguerite  Cannon  ^ 

2)  Sidney  Kasper 

3)  Tom  Maloney 
k)    Lloyd  Kallial 

E.  Ms.  Mildred  Winter,  former  Project  Director 

3.    Observations  in  all  classrooms  and  tv/o  of  the  seven  Saturday 

School  locat Ions 
k.    Review  of  relevant  documents,  specifically: 

A.  Continuation  Application  Year  II 

B.  Parents'  Home  Activity  Guides 

C.  Example  of  "Saturday  School  News'* 

D.  Form  for  parent  evaluation  of  program 
Saturday  School ,  A  Success  Story 
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SECTION  II 
GENERAL  AUDIT  FINDINGS 

The  continuation  proposal  submitted  t^y  the  project  contains  the 
Interim  Evaluation  Report.     This  report,   it  should  be  noted,  is  very 
complete,  well-organized  and  wel 1 -wr i tten.     The  major  factor  that 
impressed  the  auditor    was  the  inclusion  of  baseline  data  fn  the 
report,  within  each  section  of  the  report  and  pertinent    to  each  of 
the  objectives,  such  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  the  project 
status  currently  and  the  project  status  at  the  time  of  collection  of 
basel ine  data . 

Since  the  last  audit  visit  the  project  has  made  considerable 
effort  toward  dissemination  of  project  results.    This  dissemination  is 
characterized  in  two  ways;     1)  dissemination  through  the  professional 
media,   i.e.,  national  nDeetings,  early  education  specialists,  curriculum 
meetings,  etc.,  many  of  v/hich  v^ere  attended  by  the  project  director  and 
project  evaluator;  2)  dissemination  of  the  booklet,  Saturday  School ,  A 
Success  Story,  to  both  professionals  and  parents.    This  booklet  was 
v/rltten  to  serve  a  dual  purpose:     the  needs  of  professional  examiners 
of  the  program,  as  it  contains  evaluation  materials  relevant  to  their 
needs;   it  also  serves  the  parents  and  public,  as  it  expresses  the, 
history  of  the  project  pertinent  to  the  public's  needs.     It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  project,  since  the  last  audit  report,  has  fully  followed- 
up  on  the  recommendations  made  in  that  report. 

The  auditor  examined  evaluation  reports  on  staff  members  of  the 
Early  Childhood  Project.     These  evaluation  reports  were  complete  and 
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were  signed  by  both  the  project  director  and  the  staff  member  who 
was  evaluated. 

As  noted  In  the  Implementation  Audit  Report,  the  project  changed 
leadership  at  the  end  of  the  first  project  year.    There  exists  no 
evidence  that  the  project  has  been  hindered  in  any  way  by  the  change 
'n  leadership.    On  the  contrary,  a  strong  continuity  exists  from  the 
first  project  year.     It  appears  that  the  project  Is  well  on  Its  way 
toward  fulfilling  the  basic  objectives  of  its  second  year.    There  is 
also  strong  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  program  and  its  philosophy 
will  be  incorporated  by  the  community  and  its  school  admiristrators 
In  the  next  years  as  a  regular  part  of  its  strategy  for  schooling 
young  children.    This  would,  of  course,  bt;  a  strong  indication  of  the 
success  of  the  program. 


SECTION  III 

SPECIFIC  AUDIT  FINDINGS  ^ 


This  section  of  the  report  follows  the  selected  audit  activities 
as  outlined  in  the  audit  plan  submitted  to  the  Ferguson-Florissant 
Schools.    Each  objective  audited  is  stated,  together  with  the  subsequent 
audit  findings.    Certain  objectives  are  grouped  as  to  audit  activities 
and  findings  because  the  audit  activities  were  very  similar  In  nature 
regarding  each  of  the  objectives  and  the  discussion  concerns  the  find- 
ings as  a  composite,  unless  otherwise , noted.    Numbers  and  descriptions 
associated  with  each  objective  correspond  to  those  found  In  the  original 
and/pr  revised  proposal. 

Child  Componertt  ^  ^ 

Product  Objectives 

Product  Objective  1:    Upon  completion  of  the  first  year  in  the 

Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program,  each 
pupil  will  exceed  his  expected  growth  as 
determine^,  by  the  developmental  norm  data 
of  each  testi  by  the  pupiTs  origirral  status 
on  that  test,  by  a  minimum  of  one  month  in 
the  areas  of  mental  development,  language 
development  and  vSsual-motor  Integration. 

Product  Objective  2:    Each  primary  target  group  pupil  who  is  found 

to  be  deficient  in  teacher's  ratings  at  the 
end  of  entry  into  the  Parent-Child  Early 
Education  Program  will  show  an  Increase  of 
a  minimum  of  one  step  on  a  five-point  «cale 
at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  program. 

Product  Objective  3:    Each  primary  target  group  pupil  who  Is  found 

to  be  rated  as  having  less  than  very  positive 
attitudes  toward  school  by  the  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Parent-Child  Early  Education 
Program  will  increase  by  at  least  one  step  on 
a  five-point  rating  scale  In  the  posltiveness 
of  his  attitudes  toward  school  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  in  the  program. 
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Product  Objective  k:    Each  pupil  who  is  rated'on  any  of  the  five 

scales  of  the  rating  scale,  self-esteem,  as 
hav>ing  less  than  an  average  self-esteem  by 
his  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  Program  will  increase 
by  at  least  one  step  on  each  of  those  scales 
by  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the  program. 

Audit  Activities:     Inspect  sample  and  T'eview  data. 

Audit  Findings:    Although  the  statement  of  objectives  usually  refers 
to  the  first  year  of  the  program,  these  same  objectives  are  goals  of  the 
second  year  of  the  program.    The  Interim  Report  Indicates  that  data  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  Interim  Report  was  not  available  for 
Inclusion,    At  the  time  of  the  site  visit  the  auditor  inspected  a  sample 
of  source  documents  for  completeness  of  tests  and  rating  scales  administered 
under  these  objectives  for  accuracy  and  completeness  of  scoring,  for 
tabulation  and  translation  to  mechanical  input  sheets,  and  found  these 
to  be  fully  and  completely  accurate.    These  data,  which  refer  mainly  to 
baseline  data  for  the  second  project  year,  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
second  year  Final  Evaluation  Report.     It  should  be  noted  that  under 
objective  ^,  the  project  did  a  follow-up  of  pupils  from  the  first  year's 
program  as  they  entered  kindergarten.    The  kindergarten  teacher5^^^fcrc~not  " 
informed  as  to  which  pupils  had  participated  in  the  PCEE  Program.  The 
teachers  rated  all  their  pupils  on  various  scales  as  described  in  the 
continuation  report.    Appropriate  conclusions  to  that  researc^h  is  pre- 
sented on  page  20  of  the  continuation  report. 

Process  Objectives 

Process  Objective  1:    The  projf^ct  director,  evaluator  and  specialists 

the  areas  of  the  handicapped,  will  develop 
a  behavior  checklist  to  be  used  by  parents  to 
rate  chi Idren. 
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A.^dit  -  '  -  T^^'  rpt;ults  t^H.  objective  were  presented  in  the 
'  "   ^*'.,r*        t'^'C  ^ir^t  ;:roject  year.     Data  were  foutid  to  be 


Pareni-C^  i 1 C  turly  Education  pupils  who  have 
learr.i'^g  P^'ofcle'^s  ^-^  i  t  I   be   identified  as 
^ndicatvd  by  a  preii^irary  screening  battery. 


data  for  cc^ptetcness ,   scoring  and 


A^"^ :  t  F  : ?     '  ^ "      T^-^'   I  r  ter  ^ t  Evo  1  ua  t  i on  Rcpor  t  ! nd  i  ca tes  that  2^ 

--re  te-^e-:::  f-.r  I  o^.  i.tenectu3!   f  u-c  t  i  on  1  rg  or  retardat.^n.  The 

c  rtof-  -nfcr-Kation  on  these  pupils  was  exan^nned  by  the 

...i  £a^h  r  up  1 1  ^ad  been  initially       *eened  and  foHow-up  testing 

^.  I-    [^c:icate::.     Files  or  the  pupils  were  found  to  be  complete  and 

<ic  _r.j!:j-.  as  ccuM  ce  deterniined  by  3  sanple  exani  na  t  i  on . 

eProcess  Cb^octive  3:     F  ch  Parent-Child  Early  Education  pupil 

identified  through  further  diagnostic 
p'-'^cedures  as  having  learning  problems  due 
to  one  or  more  factors  listed  in  process 
objective  2,  will  be  given  individualized 
fnaterials  and/or  teaching  strategies  by 
his  teacher  as  prescribed  by  consultant 
specialists  for  the  handicapped. 

Atjdit  Act  ivi  ties  :     Verify  implementation. 

Audit  Fi  dings'     Appent'' M  of  the  continuation  proposal  contains  a 
.-t        t^n:  consultant  for  learning  disabilities  component.  This 
f,^^T^   i-^jicates  that  prog^'amming  is  taking  place  according  to  the 
i\       t ' Audit  observations  verify  this  report.     Page  90a,  revision 
^    \^     *   r^t   proposal   indicates  that  a  "yes-no*'  categorization  as  to 
,.^.-.r  r-   r    ;   tcachcrs  f  o  1 1  ow  the  proscriptions  is  part  of  the  evaluation 
f  .     I.  is  objective.    To  date^  this  has  not  been  implemented  and 
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It  is  suggested  that  such  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  evaluation 
program  before  the  final  report 
Parent  Component 

Product  Objectives 

Product  Objective  1:     Each  parent  receiving  home  visits  in  the  Parent- 
Child  Ear'v  Education  Program  who  is  rated  by 
the  teacf.  being  less  than  ver>  positive 

In  her  atl     Jdes  toward  the  teaching  session, 
the  teacher,  and  her  child,  during  the  first 
home  teaching  session,  will   increase  in  the 
positiveness  of  her  attitudes  by  a  minimum 
of  one  step  ^n  a  five-poirt  rating  scale  as 
assessed  by  the  teacher  during  the  last  home 
visit  of  the  program. 

Audit  Activities:     Review  data. 

Audit  Findings:    Although  the  data  were  not  re^ported  in  the  continuation 
pronosal,  the  auditor  inspected  baseline  data  collected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program.     Source  documents  were  complete,  tabulation  to  mechanical 
input  devices  v;as  accurate. 
Process  Objectives 

Process  Objective  1:    Ore  parent  from  each  family  participating  in  the 

Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program  wil I 
volunteer  to  assist  in  Saturday  School  and 
will  assist  with  one  class  at  least  once  every 
three  months . 

Audit  Activities:     Review  attendance  data. 

Audit  Findings:     The  results  presented  on  page  6l  of  the  continuation 
proposal  are  supported  by  a  sample  review  of  attendance  data. 

Process  ObjecMve  3:    Parent  study  groups  will  be  established  with 

parents,  guidance  counselors  and  project 
staff  members  determining  the  content, 
structure  and  frequency  of  group  meetings. 

Audit  Activities:     Review  implementation 
Aodlf  r:>.Jings:     Such  groups  have  been  implemented  with  major 
i-n^^"  emphasis  cr.  individual  contact  with  parents. 
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Staff  Component 

Product  Objectives 

Product  Objective  1:     Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  teacher  will 

utilize  appropriate  rnotivational  techniques 
(e.g.,  reinforcement  and  feedback  strategies) 
for  environmentally  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped pupils.     By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  project  operation,  each  PCEE  teacher  will 
be  rated  at  least  a  "four"  on  a  five-point 
r=\t\nq  scale  as  assessed  by  the  project 
director  through  classroom  observations. 

Audi  t  Act  i V  i  t  ies :     Review  data. 

Audit  Findings:    A  sample  of  data  was  reviewed  for  accuracy  and 

completeness  and  found  to  support  the  results  presented  in  the  continuation 

proposal,  page  65.    The  use  of  appropriate  motivational  techniques  was 

observed  in  all  classes  visited.    No  ratings  were  made  and  It  should  be 

noted  that  teachers  and  parents  need  continuous  feedback  and  in-service 

training  on  the  use  of  appropriate  motivational   techniques.     It  is 

important  to  note  that  no  negative  instances  of  verbal  or  motoric 

negative  feedback  techniques  from  adult  to  child  were  observed. 

Product  Objective  2:     Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  teacher  will 

be  able  to  correctly  identify  learning  problems 
due  to  emotional  disturbance,  learning  dis- 
abilities, experiental  deprivation,  physical 
handicaps  and  mental   retardation  on  the  basis 
of  observation  of  pupils  in  the  learning 
situation.     Evidence  of  correct  identification 
win  be  demonstrated  by  the  accuracy  of  their 
referrals  as  judged  by  the  consultant 
specialists  for  the  handicapped. 

Aud 1 t  Act  i V  i  t  ies  :     Interview  staff. 

Audit  Findings:     Evidence  of  this  objective*-  was  not  directly  observed. 
The  child  development  staff  reported  a  major  shift  in  operating  strategy 
from  las*:  year,  however,  which  bears  on  this  objective.     In  year  I,  the 
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chlld  developnent  staff  provld'^d  more  direct  service  to  children  and 

parents  than  they  now  do,    Pre:>ently  their  mode  of  operation  Is  becoming 

much  more  teacher  oriented,  they  are  helping  teachers  become  adept 

at  working  through  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  strategies  for  all 

children.    This  approach  is  one  that  the  auditor  strongly  endorses.  It 

should  have  the  benefit  of  spreading  the  effect  of  the  application  of 

the  cor.- u  1  tant '  s  expertise  to/greater  numbers  of  participants. 

Product  Objective  3:  ^j/or  those  Parent-Child  Early  Education  pupils 

identified  through  further  diagrostic  pro- 
cedures as  having  learning  problems  due  to 
emocional  disturbances,  etc.,  teachers  will 
carry  out  prescriptions  (individual ized 
materials  and/or  teaching  techniques)  rade 
>y  the  consultant  soecialists  for  the 
hanoicapned.     Through  systematic  observations, 
the  specialises  will  determine  whether  or 
not  each  /teacher  is  following  the  pre- 
script io/is  . 

Audit  A     I  vi  t  ies  :     Irterviev;  staff 

Audi  t  Find'f.gs:    This  objective  is  related  to  Product  Objective  2 
and  is  a  part  of  the  shift  in  the  focus  of  consultants'  mode  of  operation. 
While  nor  directly  observed,  r-.'is  approach  is  obviously  satisfying  to  the 
consul  tar. ts   (although  they  lose  some  direct  clinica!  contact)  and  should 
be  successf u I . 

Product  Objective  h\    Parent-Child  Early  Education  teachers  will 

establish  positive  relationships  with  parents 
in  Saturday  School  and  Home  Teaching.  Teachers 
will  do  this  by  showing  that  they  respect 
parents  *  competencies  in  teaching  chi Idren.  This 
will  be  systematically  monitored  by  the  project 
director  and  periodically  by  elementary 
principals  and  parents. 

Audit  Activities:     Parent   Interviews  and  observation. 

Audit  Findings:     Combining  observations  from  1971-72  in  the  homes  and 

classes,  this  year's  observations  in  the  classes  and  the  result?  of  previous 
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audit  visits,  It  appears  that  there  Is  evidence  of  high  project  morale 
and  well-established  positive  relationships  with  parents.     It  was 
obvious  that  the  teachers  observed  had  complete  trust  In  the  parents  and 
other  guests  working  with  them  and  that  this  trust  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
justified. 

Product  Objective  5:    Weekly  Home  Activity  Packets  that  complement 

the  Instruction  given  In  Saturday  School  (as 
described  In  the  staff  activities  component) 
will  be  developed  by  the  project  director, 
Parent-Child  Early  Education  teachers, 
specialists  for  the  handicapped  and  the 
project  disseminator.    The  content  validity 
of  these  materials  v/ill  be  judged  by  an 
early  childhood  specialist  as  well  as  by 
teachers*  reports  based  on  the  appropriateness 
and  usability  of  these  materials  with  PCEE 
pup  lis. 

Audit  Activities:     Review  Weekly  Home  Activity  Packets. 

Audit  Findings:    Parentis  Home  Activity  Guides  71,  2-1  through  7U  2-28 
and  Guides  72,  3^1  through  72,  3-29  were  reviev/ed.     These  Guides  are 
full  of  easy^to-do  but  high  quality  things  for  parent  and  child  to  do 
together.    Most  of  the  activities  are  independent  of  one  another  and  there 
is  no  apparent  sequence.    This  is  not  a  criticism,  as  it  Is  not  apparent 
that  a  sequence  Is  necessary  for  many  of  these  experiences.    The  "Index 
of  Activities  as  they  Relate  to  Skill  Development"  at  the  end  of  the  71 
series  of  guides  is  excellent.    This  type  of  indexing  should  help  the 
teachers  greatly  in  recommending  specific  items  for  the  parents  to  use 
with  children  who  need  help  with  a  particular  skill  area. 

By  and  large,  the  content  validity  of  these  activities  is  difficult 
to  judge.     If  the  teachers  work  through  them  with  parents,   identify  the 
ones  appropriate  for  particular  children  and  follow-up  on  the  results  at 
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their  next  visit,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  are  not  valid. 
Without  such  teacher  support,  effectiveness  of  the  Guides  might  be 
questioned. 

Product  Objective  6:    A  Parent-Child  Early  Education  Curriculum 

Guide  will  be  developed  by  the  project  director 
and  PCEE  teachers.    The  guide,  which  will 
include  performance  objectives  and  a  sequence 
of  activities  to  meet  each  objective,  will 
be  Integrated  into  the  district  Early  Childhood 
Curriculum  Guide  Series  already  developed  for 
kindergarten  and  beginning  primary  levels. 
Monthly  planning  charts  v/ill  also  be  developed 
listing  the  major  concepts  to  be  introduced 
In  Saturday  School,  along  with  a  record  of 
each  child's  progress  toward  mastery.  The 
Guide  will  be  reviewed  for  its  content 
validity  by  an  early  childhood  education 
specialist  and  for  its  appropriateness  and 
feasibility  by  the  PCEE  teachers  and  project 
di  rector. 

Audit  Activities:     Review  Guide  for  progress  and  interview  sample 
of  teachers. 

Audit  Findings:    Much  of  the  basic  work  on  this  objective  has  been 
accomplished  and  the  objectives  laid  out  in  a  useful  manner.  Objectives, 
however,  without  philosophical,  theoretical  or  rationale  statements  can 
be  Interpreted  in  narrow  ways  by  those  who  must  interact  with  children. 
The  director  is  planning  to  develop  a  contextual  framework  within  which 
to  place  the  curriculum  skills  list.    This  framework  is  not  yet  formulated 
explicitly,  but  the  director  has  definitive  plans  for  writing  more 
general  guidelines  which  will  enable  teachers  to  use  the  skill  objectives 
curriculum  as  a  minimal  level  guide,  but  who  will  be  able  to  extend  these 
skills  within  a  framework  of  developmental  and  educational  theory. 
The  auditor  believes  that  the  proposal  is  a  sound  and  necessary  next 
step.     It  wiii  help  staff  interpret  objectives  in  a  more  extensive  manner 
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and  may  help  to  prevent  the  '^tunnel  vision*'  sometimes  experienced  by 
teachers  who  feel  they  must  meet  specific  behavioral  criteria  with  their 
chl Idren. 

Process  Objectives 

Process  Objective  1:    Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  teacher 

will  attend  at  least  two  in-service  sessions 
f    ^  per  month. 

Process  Objective  2:    Each  kindergarten  teacher  will  attend  at 

least  four  inservice  sessions  during  the 
first  year  of  the  project  operation. 

Process  Objective  3:     Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  teacher 

will  demonstrate  appropriate  teaching  techniques 
to  parents  during  Saturday  School. 

Process  Objective  4:     Each  Parent-Child  Early  Education  teacher 

and  kindergarten  teacher  will  teach  each 
other's  cl'asses  at  least  once  during  the 
first  year  of  the  program  so  as  to  demonstrate 
the  need  for  and  the  v/ays  in  v/hich  to 
coordinate  PCEE  and  kindergarten  programs. 

Process  Objective  5:    Parent-Child  Early  Education  teachers  will 

work  collaboratively  with  the  project  director 
In  monthly  meetings  to  develop  weekly  Home 
Activity  Packets  that  complement  the 
instruction  given  in  Saturday  School. 

Process  Objective  6:    Parent^Child  Early  Education  teachers  will 

work  collaboratively  with  the  project  director 
In  monthly  meetir'^=^  to  develop  monthly 
planning  charts  and  a  curriculum  guide. 

Audi t  Act i vi  ties :     Review  of  records,  including  attendance  records, 
and  observation  and  f^'scussions  with  teachers  and  staff. 

Audit  Findings:     Examination  of  attendance  records  and  discussions 
Indicate  that  the  results  presented  in  the  continuation  proposal  are 
accurate.    Also  see  discussion  of  Product  Objective  6, 
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Handicapped  Component 

The  product  and  process  objectives  associated  with  the  Handicapped 
Component  were  reviewed  under  the  regular  components,  both  Child  and 
Parent.    A  sample  of  student  files  which  were  classified  as  *'hand icapped** 
was  examined  and  all  tests  and  report  documents  which  were  expected  to 
be  contained  in  the  files  were  found  to  be  accurate  and  complete, 
Hanagemen t  Component 

The  various  aspects  of  the  Management  Component  were  reviewed  during 
the  time  of  the  site  visits.    Management  of  the  project  is  generally 
progressing  on  schedule.    Review  of  the  director's  log  indicates 
significant  events  on  a  weekly  basis  and  provides  a  substantive,  historical 
review  of  the  project's  day-by-day  proceedings.    Assignment  and  evaluation 
of  staff  have  taken  place  as  scheduled.    All  aspects  of  the  management 
of  the  project  appear  to  be  progressing  well. 
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SECTION  IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  section  presents  a'  recommendation  based  on  the  auditor's 
review  of  the  project  and  discussions  with  various  staff  members  during 
the  site  visits.  ♦ 

IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  the  evaluator  and  project  director  review 
the  evaluation  design  for  Process  Objective  3,  Child  Component,  and 
determine  whether  the  'Ves-no"  categorization  as  Indicated  as  part  of 
the  rating  of  teachers  should  be  Implemented  as  part  of  the  evaluation 
procedure  for  the  final  evaluacion  report  of  the  second  project  year. 


RESPONSE  TO  THE  INTERIM  AUDIT  REPORT 
PARENT-CHILD  EARLY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
USOE  Project  No.   OEG-0-71-1748  (290) 
'^Title  III  Sec.   306  ESEA 

erguson  Reorganized  School  District  R 
Ferguson ,  Missouri 


Submitted  by: 


Dons  M.  Stumpe 
Assistant  Superinten 
Elementary  Education 


June  21 


1973 


AO   :^nu  t.ie  latenrp.  A^^dt  Report  oubmittoa  by  Dr.  Gary 
Mohrenweiser ,  of  Ldacational  Management  Services,  Inc., 
to  be  an  accurate  report  on  his  findings  during  his 
on-site  visit  to  the  project  on  AprM    10,    1973.  The 
report  also  accurately  reflects  the  evaluation  of  Dr. 
Walter  L.   Hodges,   consultant  m  early  education,  who 
visited  the  project  on  May  12,  1973. 

In  response  to  the  evaluation  design  for  Child  Component 
Process  Objective  Three,  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
tnat  a  "yes-no"  categorization  as  to  whether  or  not 
teachers  follow  the  prescriptions  for  learning  disabled 
children  could  be  further  detailed  in  degree-  However, 
the  lesson  plans  for  each  learning  disabled  child  stating 
the  objective  and  materials  used  m  each  lesson  are  re- 
viewed by  the  consultant  for  learning  disabilities  and 
these  records  are  now-on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Parent- 
Child  Early  Education  Program.     In  our  evaluation  report, 
we  will  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the  programming  was 
followed  for  all  taose  receiving  special  help  in  learning 
disabilities.     We  will  do  this  also  ^or  those  children 
who  were  tested  for  learning  disabilities  and  found  to 
nave  a  slight  problem,  which  did  not  warrant  special 
instruction  out  for  which  special  recommendations  were 
mado  to  the  home  teacher. 
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A 

B-1 

B-2 

C-1 
0-2 
C-3 

D-1 


E 

F 

G-1 
G-2 


Frequency  Tabulation  of  PCEE  Pupils'  Scores  on  the 
Preliminary  Screening  Lattery  Administered  at  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  tlie  Second  Program  Year 

Initial  Teacher  Ratings  of  PCEE  Pupils  and  Parents 
on  the  Items  of  the  Home  Teaching  Report  during 
Fall,  1972 

final  Teacher  Ratings  of  f6ee  Pupils  and  Parents  on 
the  Items  of  the  Home  Teaching  Report  During 
Spring,  1972 

Initial  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Self  Esteem 

Final  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Self  Esteem 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  and  Duncan's  Multiple 
Range  Tests  with  Extension  for  Unequal  Replications 
for  Entering  Kindergarten  Pupils  (1972)  on  "The  Self 
Esteem  Scale"  and  on  "The  Kindergarten  School  Adjust- 
ment Scale" 

Parent  Ratings  of  PCEE  Pupils'  Behayior  at  the  Time  , 
of  Entry  into  the  PCEE  Progr^  (1971)  and  at  the 
Time  of  Entry  into  Kindergarten  (1972) 

Initial  Parent  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Behavior  on  the  Items 
of  "Ky  Preschool  Child"  made  Frior  to  Entry  into  the 
PCEE  Program  in  the  Fall,  1972 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  and  Duncan's  Multiple 
Range  Tests  with  Extension  for  Unequal  Replications 
for  Entering  Kindergarten  Pupils  (1972)  on  "Introduc- 
ing My  Kindergarten  Child" 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  and  Dunc5in's  Multiple 
Range  Tests  with  Extension  for  Unequal  Replications 
for  Entering  Kindergarten  Pupils  (1972)  on  the  Screen- 
ing Test  of  Academic  Readiness 

Summary  o£  Results  Obtained  on  the  Stanford  Early 
School  Achievement  Test,  Level  I  Given  to  First 
Grade  Pupils  in  1972 

Percentile  Rank  Equivalents  for  the  Form  A  Stanford 
Early, School  Achievement  Test,  Level  I  Subtests  Based 
on  the  Results  of  J^upils  Entering  First  Grade  in  Fall, 
1972 
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APPENDICES  (Continued) 


G-3  Percentile  Rank  Norms  Developed  for  Entering  First 
Grade  Pupils  Using  Data  Collected  on  Pupils  Enter- 
ing First  Grade  Classes  Within  thfe  District  in  the 
Fall  of  1972  on  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achieve- 
ment Test,  Level  I 

H  New  Age  Norms  Developed  for  Use  with  the  No^cth- 

western  Syntax  Screening  Test  in  the  PCEE  Program 

I  Initial  and  Final  Teacher  Ratings  of  a  Sample  of 

Parents'  Performance  in  Saturday  School 

j-1         A  Summary  of  Teachers'  Ratings  of  PCEE  Pupils' 
Skill  Development 

j-2         Kindergarten  Teacher  Ratings  of  Their  Pupils  and 
Parents  on  the  Items  of  the  Kindergarten  Home 
Teaching  Report  During  Spring,  1973 

j-3         Results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  and  Duncan's  Multiple 
Range  Tests  for  Kindergarten  Pupils  on  Items  of, the 
Kindergarten  Home  Teaching  Report 

j-4         Results  of  Follow  Up  Analyses  on  Kindergarten  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents  on  Items  of  the  Home  Visit  Report 
Administered  upon  Exit  from  the  PCEE  Program  (Spring, 
1972)   and  During  the  Kindergarten  Year  (Spring,  1973) 

K-1         Summary  of  Initial  and  Final  Teacher  Ratings  at 

Saturday  School  and  at  Midyear  Home  Visit  bA  Project 
Director  and  Midyear  Ratings  by  Principals  \ 

K-2  Frequency  Tabulation  of  Parents'  Ratings  of  Both  PCEE 

Program  and  Teachers 

K-3  Suimnary  of  Initial  and  Final  Kindergarten  Teacher 

Ratings  Made  During  Observations  in  Classes  by  the 
Project  Director 

K-4         A  Summary  of  Comparisons  Between  rhitial  and  Final 

ratings  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  Made  By  the  Project 
Director 

L  Frequency  Distributions  of  Further  Diagnostic  Screen- 

ing Test  Battery  and  Follow  Up  Administered  to  Pupils 
Identified  as  Learning  Disabled 
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APPENDICES  (Continued) 


Frequency  Tc^ulations  on  the  Glidewell  Items  for  POEE 
Pupils  Identified  as  Having  Emotional  Problems  Both 
at  the  Time  of  Entry,  into  the  PCEE  Progrcun  amd  Into 
Kindergarten  and  for  PCEE  Pupils  Not  Identified  as 
Having  Emotional  Problems  at  the  Time  of  Entry  Into 
Kindergarten 

Initial  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Adjustment  on 
Items  of  the  "Nursery  School  Adjustment  Scale" 
During  the  Fall,  1972 

Final  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Adjustment  on  Items 
of  the  "Nursery  School  Adjustment  Scale"  During  the 
Spring,  1973 

Kindergarten  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Adjustment 
for  ALL  PCEE  Pupils,  PCEE  Pupils  Identified  as  Having 
Emotional  Problems,  and  PCL^  Pupils  Identified  as  not 
Having  Emotional  Problems 

iPijequency  Distributions  of  Fvirther  Screening  Battery 
and  Foll6w  Up  Administered  to  Pupils  Identified  as 
Mentally  Retarded 

Final  Report  -  Leaurning  Disabilities  Component 

End  of  the  Year  Report  -  Speech  and  Language 

End  of  the  Year  Report  -  Sub-Component  for  the 
'Mentally  Retcirded 

End  of  the  Year  Report  ~  Sub-Component  for  the 
Emotionally  Handicapped 

End  of  the  Year  Report  -  Clinical  Audiology 
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.IL.>  >  (.t   Virianc^j   ana  Duncan's  Multiple  RancH* 

t'      .  ♦        xt    \  ,i(jn   fir  (Jrn-qu.il   ?\f.^pl  i  cat  ions   for  entering 
..nd'.'r-j.irt..  p.   .-aoiis    (r^72)    on   "The  Sell       teem  Scal*^ " 
vid  on   "The  Kindergarten  Srh<H>l   Adi  us  tment  bcale" 


If- 


SLLF  LSTEEM  SCALE 

1 .   Child  adapts  easily 
to  new  situations, 
feels  con for table 
in   n^^w  set  tmqr,  , 
♦  'nt^T'.  easily  into 
ri'  'W    1      IV  1 1  les 

i  1  d  L'  comr o  up- 
.^"t  h/  ^ai  lur»  or 
';th'^r   '>t  ron<j 


..u[jpwrl    and  rt-- 
i.,:>ur.i]i'_'t_'    from  hi: 
P^•eI  .  or  thf^ 
to  _icher 

4.   Ch^ld  continually 

^'_t>ks   at t  ent  lon 


1.90  n 


j    n  .  s  . 


1  ,  J  4   n  ,  s  . 


C^roup' 


and 

Duncan ' s  Standard 
Results  2  Deviation 


Control 


r-s 

Cent ro  L 


PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


PCEE 

4.60  p<,025  P-S 

Control 


3.79 
3.78 
3.68 


^  .  Si) 
,  88 
.8S 


3.73 
3.72 
3.62 


01 

76  a,b 
94 


.86 
.95 
.93 


.94 
.  86 
.96 


.98 
.99 
1.03 


1.01 
1.15 
1.09 


:tr'.:[  t  to  whi  i  ori 
.  1  i  .how/, 


1  f  t 


u  r/  1 1  t  ■  -  n 


rcEi: 


i'cri. 

Ci )n  t  r ' ^ ] 
'  C !  >  h 
v'on  t  ro  i 


3.42 

^  .  2Q 


4  . 

^  .  ' )  1 
4  .  li) 
4.02 


06 

,00 
97 


0  1 
0  8 

9b 
Q7 

03 
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APPENDIX    C-i  (Cont'd.) 


I  torn 

F 

1 

Group 

and 
Duncan ' 
Results 

Standard 
ue  VI a u 1 on 

3.  Creative  use  of 

PCEE 

3.96 

.92 

individual  ac- 

c 1 

n .  s  . 

P-S 

3.93 

.96 

tivities 

Control 

3.90 

.93 

4  .   r.igns  of  behavior- 

PCEE 

4.17 

.96 

al  in'mat  Liri  ty 

c  1 

n .  s  . 

P-S 

4.15 

1.02 

Control 

4.15 

.98 

J.   Signs  of  behavior- 

PCEE 

4.13 

1  .02 

al  eccentricity 

^1 

n  .  s  . 

P-S 

4.07 

1.02 

[ 

Control 

4.11 

1.07 

i 


Entering  kindergarteners  were  identified  as  belonging  to  one  of 
three  groups:     PCEE  =  pupils  who  had  participated  in  the  first 
project  year  program   (N=679) ;  pupils  with  preschool  experience 
{N=200) ;   and,  Control  =  pupils  with  no  preschool  experience  of 
any  kind   (N-306) . 

^Results  of  the  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Tests  are  given  using 
the  following  codes: 

a  =  t'>?  PCEE  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher  than 

the  preschool  group  mean, 
b  ^-  the  PCLE  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher  than 

the  control  group  mean, 
c  -  the  Preschool  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher 

than  the  PCEE  group  mean, 
d  -  the  Preschool  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher 

than  the  control  group  mean, 
e  '  the  Control  group  mean  was  statistically  significantly 

higher  than  the  PCEE  group  mean, 
f  =  the  Control  group  mean  was  statistically  significantly 

higher  than  the  preschool  group  mean. 
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APPENDIX  n-2 


Initial  Parent  Ratings  of  Pupils'   Behavior  on  the  Items  of 
"My  Preschool  Child"  Made  Prior  to  Entry  into  the  PCEE  Program 

in  the  Fall,  1972 
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Item 

Regularly 
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let. 
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v^iiild  dresses 

Total* 
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(61%) 

253 

(36%) 
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(  2%) 

_    -  .  ■ 
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himself 
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(58%) 

123 

(38%) 

13 
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NH 
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(  1  %  ^ 

Q 
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(51%) 
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(44%) 
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(46%) 
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(48%) 

20 
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his  clothing 

NH 
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(41%) 

11 
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3. 

Child  goes  to 

Total 
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(94%) 

42 

(  6%) 
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(^1%) 

14 

tne  toilot  by 
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(92%) 

25 

(  8%) 
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(<  1%) 
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nimsol t 

NH 

TCP 

(95%) 

17 

{  5%) 
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(  0%) 
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4. 

Child  pays 

Total 
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(38%) 

425 

(61%) 

10 

(  1%) 
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attention  and 
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(28%) 

222 

(69%) 
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(  2%) 
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rj  oncent  rates 

NH 

i  /  0 

( 4b«) 

O  r\  o 
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( 54%) 

3 

(  1%) 
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well 

c 

-) . 

Cniia  tollows 
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277 

(40%) 

408 

(59%) 

10 

(  1%) 
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simple  direc- 

H 
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(34%) 

204 

(64%) 

8 

(  2%) 
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tions  without 

NH 
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(45%) 

204 
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2 

(  1%) 

1  0 

reminding 

6  . 

Child  tells 

Tot^l 

646 

(93%) 

46 

(  7%) 

4 

(  1%) 

14 

what  he  wants 

H 

O  Q  O 

^  y  ^ 

{ 91% ) 

2  b 

/      O  Q.  \ 

(    c  % ) 

3 

[  1%) 

5 

or  needs 

NH 

354 

(94%) 

21 

(  6%) 

1 

[<■!%) 

9 

7 . 

Child  helps 

Total 

343 

(49%) 

345 

(50%) 

7 

[  1%) 

15 

with  simple 

H 

148 

(46%) 

168 

(52%) 

3 

[  1%) 

6 

household  ]obs 

NH 

195 

(52%) 

177 

(47%) 

4  ( 

'  1%) 

9 

8. 

(  hi  Id  takes 

Total 

311 

(45%) 

382 

(55%) 

3  ( 

'^1%) 

14 

turns  and 

H 

117 

(37%) 

200 

(62%) 

3  ( 

:  1%) 

5 

shares  with 

NH 

194 

(52%) 

182 

(48%) 

0  ( 

;  0%) 

9 

oth^r  children 

9. 

Child  takes 

Total 

311 

(45%) 

357 

(51%) 

28  ( 

4%) 

14 

good  care  of 

H 

124 

(39%) 

174 

(54%) 

22  ( 

7%) 

5 

things  he  uses 

NH 

187 

(50%) 

183 

(48%) 

6  ( 

2%) 

9 

10. 

Child  prefers 

Total 

28 

■(  4%) 

522 

(75%) 

145  ( 

21%) 

15 

to  play. alone 

H 

19 

(  6%) 

232 

(72%) 

69  ( 

22%) 

5 

NH 

9 

(  2%) 

290 

(77%) 

76  ( 

20%) 

10 

Cont inucd 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  D-2  (Continued) 


Blank 


12 


13 


14 


1  D 


16 


17 


18 


19, 


:0. 


22, 


Iter. 

Regularly 

Sometimes 

Not 

Yet 

Total 

399 

( 57t) 

O  Q  ^ 
Z  OD 

(4i%; 

11 

(  2%) 

14 

^     ^  ^^TaJ    r*  'ri  1  1  fl  T*  o  n 

Cl      L  trW          1  i  J,  J.     JL      i  1 

H 

182 

(57%) 

131 

(41%) 

7 

V  2%) 

5 

NH 

217 

(58%) 

155 

(41%) 

4 

(  1%) 

9 

Total 

215 

(31%) 

"5  O  ^ 
3  CD 

(->->%; 

95 

(14%) 

14 

H 

102 

(32%) 

174 

(54%) 

44 

(14%) 

5 

NH 

113 

(30%) 

212 

(56%) 

51 

(14%) 

9 

Tn  t  Pi\ 

242 

(35%) 

"5  O  C 

3  O  3 

69 

(10%) 

14 

rules  of  games 

88 

(28%) 

183 

(57%) 

49 

fl5%) 

5 

he  plays 

NH 

154 

(41%) 

202 

m 

(54%) 

20 

(  5%) 

9 

Tn  t  Fi\ 

654 

(94%) 

37 

(  5%) 

5 

(  1%) 

14 

sen IK-. b  cj -L  Lxvt; 

H 

291 

(91%) 

24 

(  8%) 

5 

(  2%) 

5 

words  or  more 

NH 

363 

(97%) 

13 

(  3%) 

0 

(  0%) 

9 

Tn  t  1 

1        ^  Cl  X 

4  zo 

(61%) 

OTA 

{O  Lf,  ) 

54 

(  8%) 

14 

K 

170 

(53%) 

111 

(35%) 

39 

(12%) 

5 

NH 

258 

(69%) 

103 

(27%) 

-  15 

(  4%) 

9 

Total 

484 

(69%) 

loo 

91 

(13%) 

13 

Six   U X.  .iiuxtr 

H 

196 

(61%) 

68 

(21%) 

57 

(18%) 

4 

colors 

NH 

288 

(77%) 

54 

(14%) 

34 

(  9%) 

9 

Total 

375 

(54%) 

O  "7  C 

( 4  u% ; 

46 

(  7%) 

13 

rnyTTieb/  iDxii^^o 

H 

139 

(43%) 

151 

(47%) 

31 

(10%) 

4 

songs 

NH 

236 

(63%) 

125 

(33%) 

15 

(  4%) 

9 

^n--lt-t      Ut?XXO  »HJVV 

Total 

367 

(53%) 

o  o  o 

(41%) 

42 

(  6%) 

13 

tunings  are  aixj^t: 

I  i 

149 

J46%) 

140 

(44%) 

32 

(10%) 

9 

or  different 

2r8  (58%) 

148 

(39%) 

10 

(  3%) 

4 

• 

Child  identities 

Tn  ^  ;^  1 
i  U  u  cl  X 

398 

(57%) 

187 

(27%) 

112 

(16%) 

13 

a  fov/  letters  of 

LI 
f  1 

156 

(49%) 

95 

(30%) 

70 

(22%) 

4 

the  alphabet 

NH 

242 

(64%) 

92 

(24%) 

42 

(11%) 

9 

C,  n  i  X vJi    1  G C D  U  1  .  1  i ' 

'^n  f  A  1 

248 

(36^) 

138 

(20%) 

311 

(45%) 

13 

T  :i  n  y   i  o  c     r  o 

u 
n 

96 

(30%) 

by 

166 

(52%) 

4 

NH 

152 

(40%) 

79 

(21%) 

145 

(39%) 

9 

Child  prints  hiS 

Total 

187 

(27^.) 

114 

(16%) 

396 

(57%) 

13 

f  1  rst  naiTiO 

H 

66 

(210 

48 

(15%) 

207 

(64%) 

4 

correct ly 

NH 

121 

(32%) 

66 

(18%) 

189 

(50%) 

9 

Child  tells  his 

Total 

548 

(79%) 

ion 

(14%) 

49 

(  7%) 

13 

wr.ole  name 

H 

233 

(73%) 

58 

(18%) 

30 

{  9%) 

4 

NH 

315 

(S4») 

42 

(114) 

1« 

(  5%) 

9 

Continued 


ERIC 


iS2 


APPENDIX  n-2  (Continued) 


T  4-  —  ~, 

2 

Regularly 

1 

Sometimes 

U 

Not 

\f  ^  A- 

Yet 

D4.anj 

23. 

Child  tells 

Total 

173 

(25%) 

194 

(28%) 

330 

(47%) 



13 

I  I  A.  J                V-A  JL.  \^  O  O 

77 

(24%) 

72 

(22%) 

172 

^4%] 

4 

NH 

'  96 

(26%) 

122 

(32%) 

158 

(42%] 

9 

24. 

Child  tells  his 

Total 

89 

(13%) 

79 

(11%) 

520 

(76%) 

13 

33 

(10%) 

32 

(10%) 

25b 

(8t)%] 

4 

NH 

56 

(15%) 

47 

(12%) 

273 

(73%] 

9 

2S. 

Child  counts 

Total 

531 

(76%) 

110 

(16%) 

56 

(  8%) 

13 

^  ^ c^.TTi  onp  tn 

n 

221 

(69%) 

59 

(18%) 

41 

(13%) 

4 

t^^^ri  oir  bo vond 

NH 

310 

(82%) 

51 

(14%) 

15 

(  4%; 

9 

26. 

Child  recognizes 

Total 

269 

(39%) 

230 

(33%) 

19<3 

(28%) 

13 

nnrppri^lq    1   to  10 

107 

(  J  J  %  ) 

99 

(il%) 

115 

(36%) 

4 

NH 

ICO 

i  J  1 

83 

(22%; 

9 

27  . 

Child  tells  "how 

Total 

398 

(57%) 

244 

(35%) 

55 

(  8%) 

13 

many"   m  a  group 

H 

156 

(49%) 

127 

(40%) 

38 

(12%) 

4 

of  objects 

NH 

242 

(64%) 

117 

(31%) 

17 

(  5%'j 

9 

28 

1        L.  Cl  X 

288 

(41%) 

277 

(404) 

132 

(19%) 

13 

basic  shapes: 

H 

111 

(35%) 

138 

(43%) 

72 

(22%) 

4 

circle,  square. 

NH 

17  7 

(47%) 

139 

(37%) 

60 

(16%) 

9 

t'T'iAnnlp       T'pr'  — 
uxXai:^-^XTL,  f  xc^ 

tang le 

Child  throv:s 

Total 

42  3 

(61?) 

259 

(  3  /  %  ) 

1  S 

(  2'1) 

13 

H 

189 

(59%) 

121 

(38%) 

1  1 

(  3%) 

4 

_1      *^C3  i. 

NH 

234 

(62%) 

138 

(37%) 

4 

(  IM 

9 

JG. 

Child  can  ride 

Total 

675 

( 97% ) 

1 9 

(   3% ) 

3 

(^1%) 

13 

P\     tTl'^VPlp  OT 

308 

(96%) 

10 

(  3%) 

3 

(  1%) 

4 

H  ~!  r"  /  r*  1  p 

tJ  J-  I— ■  /  ^— ■  X  CT 

NH 

367 

(98%) 

9 

(  2%) 

0 

(  0%; 

9 

31. 

Child  runs. 

Total 

66  1 

(95%) 

33 

(  5%) 

3 

(-^1%) 

13 

Vi  1^    c          n  n 

H 

296 

(92%) 

23 

(  7%) 

2 

(  1%) 

4 

ur'ip  S 

Nil 

365 

(97%) 

10 

(  3%) 

1 

f<i%: 

9 

32. 

Child  claps  or 

Total 

466 

(67%) 

198 

(28% ) 

33 

(  5%) 

13 

marches  in 

11 

192 

(60% ) 

lOB 

(34% ) 

21 

(  7%; 

4 

ti  J.  n  e  L.  o  music 

274 

(73%) 

90 

(24%) 

1  2 

(  3%; 

9 

'    •>  « 

''^h  1  In   u St' s 

Total 

403 

(58%) 

232 

(33%) 

b2 

(  9%) 

13 

^rjiV^'^-HF  Wi  th 

M 

lf.3 

(51%) 

114 

(36%) 

44 

(14*.) 

4 

NH 

240 

(64'*  ) 

1  18 

(31>  ) 

1  3 

(  5%) 

9 

/  4  . 

Total 

2S2 

( 3  f/O 

2')4 

(42%) 

{22t] 

i: 

M 

(31%) 

1  2'*' 

(3^%) 

OM 

(1 

A 

NH 

(41  •  ) 

170 

(45%) 

S3 

(14^M 

9 

ERIC 


Contmaed 


463 


APPENDIX  D-2  {Continued) 


Blank 


Iter, 

Regularly 

Sometimes 

Not 

Yet 

IS 

Phi  \  c{   wo  T  k  Pi 

Total 

37  8 

(54%) 

2  07 

(3  0%) 

112 

(16%) 

13 

DU77lr>    of"     in  OT 

k/  LA  ^  ^  X  w  V— '  1.       J_  W      >_/  1. 

H 

153 

(48%) 

101 

(31%) 

67 

(21%) 

4 

more  pieces 

NH 

225 

(60%) 

106 

(28%) 

45 

(12%) 

9 

36 

To  t  p{^ 

612 

(88%) 

81 

vl2%) 

4 

(  1%) 

13 

271 

(84%) 

46 

(14%) 

4 

(  1% ) 

4 

books 

NH 

341 

(91%) 

35 

(  9%) 

0 

{  0%) 

9 

37 

To  1-  ;^  1 

598 

■(  86% ) 

95 

(14% ) 

4 

(  1%) 

13 

to    c;t"OT"l  ^^nH 

H 

261 

(81%) 

57 

(18%) 

3 

(  1%) 

4 

music 

NH 

337 

(90%) 

38 

(10%) 

1 

(^1%) 

9 

38  . 

P  ''^  1  1  d     IS     I  t^fld 

To  tal 

>l  o  o 

4  z  0 

{  D  2  %  ) 

zbl 

^  J  o  «  ; 

5 

(  1%) 

16 

to 

H 

184 

(58%) 

129 

(41%) 

5 

(  2%) 

7 

NH 

244 

(65%) 

132 

(35%) 

0 

(  0%) 

9 

J  -7  • 

Ph  1    '1  jses 

i  1  J.  wk.            '>-^  •.J 

Total 

2  54 

(36%) 

29  0 

(42%) 

152 

(22%) 

14 

111 

(35%) 

132 

(41%) 

77 

(24%) 

5 

NH 

143 

(38%) 

158 

(42%) 

75 

(20%) 

9 

40 

.  i  X  X 

To  f;^  1 

TOT 

321 

(46%) 

3  2  6 

(  A  ^  9-  ^ 

49 

(  7%) 

14 

playdoh  or  clay 

H 

144 

(45%) 

142 

(44%) 

34 

(11%) 

5 

NH 

177 

(47%) 

184 

(49%) 

15 

(  4%) 

9 

PHi^H  USPS 

To  tal 

323 

(46%) 

290 

( 42% ) 

83 

(12%) 

14 

H 

1 1 

141 

(44%) 

124 

(39%) 

55 

(17%) 

5 

NH 

182 

(48%) 

166 

(44%) 

28 

(  7%) 

9 

4  y 

P     T  1  r  1    '  1  S  P  S 

Total 

53  3 

(77% ) 

1  b  6 

(  z  z  %  ; 

7 

(  1%) 

14 

crayons 

H 

231 

(72%) 

82 

(26%) 

7 

(  2%) 

5 

NH 

302 

(80%) 

74 

(20%) 

0 

(  0%) 

9 

V.,IixXv^  lido 

To  1-  1 

293 

(4  2%) 

37  3 

30 

(  4%) 

14 

'^IGT'f'PH  't"HP 

H 
i  i 

V  4  J  «  ; 

1  D  D 

17 

(  5%) 

5 

zoo 

NH 

156 

(41%) 

207 

(55%) 

13 

(  3%) 

9 

44  . 

Child  has  been 

Total 

253 

(36%) 

23  0 

/  T  T  Q  \ 

(  J  J  «  ; 

213 

(31%) 

14 

100 

(31%) 

101 

(32%) 

119 

(37%) 

5 

iX  1 1 

X  J  o 

\  1  X  o  y 

1  29 

(34%) 

94 

(25%) 

9 

45. 

« 

Child  has 

Total 

418 

(60%) 

246 

(35%) 

31 

(  4%) 

15 

taken  trips 

H 

187 

(58%) 

112 

(35%) 

21 

(  7%> 

5 

outside  the 

NH 

231 

(61%) 

134 

(36%) 

10 

(  3%) 

10 

community 

4b. 

Child  attends  or 

Total. 

298 

(43%) 

79 

(11%) 

319 

(46%) 

14 

ha.-  attended 

n 

123 

(38%) 

40 

(12%) 

1  57 

(49%) 

5 

^4  jr ry  ocpool  , 

175 

(47V  ) 

30 

(10^*) 

1 

( 4  3 

9 

h^ead. start , 
day  .School 


ERLC 
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APPENDIX  D-2  (rontmupd) 


2 

1 

0 

Blank 

Item 

Regular ly 

Sometimes 

Not 

Yet 

47 . 

Child  watches 

Total 

3  96 

(57-*) 

243 

(35%) 

57 

(  8%) 

14 

Sesame  Street 

H 

166 

(52%) 

120 

(38%) 

34 

(U%) 

►5 

NH 

230 

(61%) 

123 

(33%) 

23 

(  6%) 

9 

2 

1 

0 

Blank 

Once  in 

Not 

at 

Often 

a  while 

all 

48. 

Chi2d  has 

Total 

81 

(12%) 

321 

(46%) 

295 

(42%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

37 

(12%) 

168 

(52%) 

116 

(36%) 

4 

eating  (too 

NH 

44 

(12%) 

153 

(41%) 

179 

(48%) 

9 

much  or  too 

ED 

32 

(14%) 

123 

(53%) 

78 

(33%) 

2 

little ) 

49. 

Child  has 

Total 

21 

(  3%) 

158 

(23%) 

518 

(74%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

19 

(  6%) 

92 

(29%) 

210 

(65%) 

4 

sleepmq  (too 

\H 

2 

(  I'O 

66 

(18%) 

308 

(82%) 

9 

much  or  too 

LD 

19 

(  8%) 

75 

(32%) 

139 

(60%) 

little) 

50. 

Child  has 

Total 

9 

(  1%) 

116 

(17%) 

572 

(82%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

6 

(  2%) 

69 

(21%) 

246 

(77%) 

4 

stomach  ir- 

NH 

3 

(  1%) 

47 

(12%) 

326 

(87%) 

9 

regularities 

r.U 

5 

(  2%) 

55 

(24%) 

173 

(74% ) 

2 

51. 

Child  has 

Total 

67 

(10%) 

341 

(49%) 

289 

(41%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

54 

(17%) 

175 

(55%) 

92 

(29%) 

4 

getting  along 

NH 

13 

(  3%) 

166 

(44%) 

197 

(52%) 

9 

with  other 

ED 

46 

(20%) 

139 

(60%) 

48 

( 21% ) 

children 

52. 

Child  has 

Total 

73 

(10%) 

213 

(31%) 

411 

(59%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

61 

(19%) 

130 

(40%) 

130 

(40%) 

4 

-jetting  along 

NH 

12 

(  3%) 

83 

(22%) 

281 

(75%) 

J 

with  adults 

ED  , 

50 

(21%) 

105 

(45%) 

78 

(33%) 

2 

Child  has 

Total 

25 

(  4%) 

233 

(33%) 

439 

(63%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

17 

(  5%) 

125 

(39%) 

179 

(56%) 

4 

unusual  fears 

NH 

8 

(  2%) 

108 

(29%) 

260 

(69%) 

9 

ED 

16 

(  7%) 

99 

(42%) 

118 

(51%) 

2 

54. 

Chxld  has 

Total 

23 

(  3%) 

178 

(26%) 

496 

(71%) 

13 

trouble  with 

H 

23 

(  7%) 

98 

(31%) 

200 

(62%) 

4 

nervousness 

NH 

0 

(  0%) 

30 

(21%) 

296 

(79%) 

9 

ED 

22 

(  9%) 

81 

(35%) 

130 

(56%; 

2 

55. 

Child  has 

Total 

89 

(13%) 

53 

(  8%) 

555 

(80%) 

13 

troubl'^  with 

H 

55 

(17%) 

22 

(  7%) 

244 

(76%) 

4 

thumbsuckm^T 

NH 

.34 

(  9%) 

31 

(  8%) 

311 

(83%) 

9 

ED 

49 

(21'M 

16 

(  7%) 

168 

(72%) 

2 

Cont 1 nuod 


ERIC 


ERIC 


£\L  L  lit      iJ  i.  a\ 

D  —  Z 

(Continued) 

2 

1 

0  Blank 

Once 

in 

Not 

at 

J.  I 

Often 

a  while 

all 

56. 

Child  has 

Total 

48 

(  7%) 

192 

(28%) 

457 

(66^) 

13 

43 

(13%) 

99 

(31%) 

179 

(56%) 

4 

overactivity 

XH 

5 

(  1%) 

93 

(25%) 

278 

(74%) 

9 

ED 

4  1 

\  1.  \J  O  ) 

7  R 

f  33?il 

1  1  4 

i  X  1 

57. 

Child  has 

Total 

1 

X 

\  ^x  ^  ^ 

J  o 

S  R 

D  J  O 

^  Q4  %  1 

13  ' 

n 

1 

(-1%) 

27 

(  8%) 

293 

(91%) 

4 

sex 

NH 

0 

(  0%) 

11 

(  3%) 

365 

(97%) 

9 

ED 

1 

X 

\      1  o  / 

(     Q  *  \ 

/  lU 

\y\J^) 

2 

58. 

Child  has 

Total 

Q 

196 

(28%) 

492 

(71%) 

13 

ULUliUlti  wXUll 

M 

6 

{  2%) 

107 

(33%) 

208 

(65%) 

4 

daydreaming 

NH 

3 

(  1%) 

89 

(21%) 

284 

(76%) 

9 

ED 

5 

(  2%) 

85 

(36%) 

143 

(61%) 

2 

59. 

Child  has 

Total 

32 

(   5%  ^ 

361 

( 52% ) 

304 

(44%) 

13 

n 
11 

27 

(  8%) 

191 

(60%) 

103 

(32%) 

temper  tan- 

NH 

5 

(  1%) 

170 

(45^.) 

201 

(53%) 

9 

trums 

EU 

27 

( 12%) 

146 

( 63% ) 

60 

(26%) 

2 

60. 

Child  has 

Total 

44 

(  6%) 

406 

(58%) 

247 

(35%) 

13 

4"  **•  /~\  1 1      1          T « 7  T  4"  r^. 
UlrCJUL'lC  WlUli 

IT 
Xl 

33 

(10%) 

200 

(62%) 

88 

(27%) 

4 

crying 

NH 

11 

(  3%) 

206 

(55%) 

159 

(42%) 

9 

ED 

3  2 

(14%) 

151 

(65%) 

50 

(21%) 

2 

61 . 

Child  has 

Total 

8 

(   1% ) 

287 

(41%) 

402 

(58%) 

13 

trouble  wxth 

rl 

6 

(  2%) 

152 

(47%) 

163 

(51%) 

4 

lying 

NH 

2 

(  1%) 

135 

(36%) 

239 

(64%) 

9 

ED 

(  3%) 

120 

(52%) 

107 

(46%) 

2 

62. 

Child  has 

Total 

0 

V      X  o  ^ 

30 

i   4%  1 

665 

(95%) 

13 

trouble  witn 

H 

2 

(  1%) 

21 

(  7%) 

298 

(93%) 

4 

stealing 

NH 

0 

(  0%) 

9 

(  2%) 

367 

(98%) 

9 

ED 

? 

(  ) 

17 

(  7%) 

214 

(92%) 

2 

63. 

Child  has 

Tf;tal 

1  2 

(  2')k) 

24  4 

(35%) 

441 

(67%) 

13 

t.  r  o  u  b  1  With 

I  ] 

9 

(  3'!'.) 

148 

(46%) 

164 

(51%) 

4 

^^H 

(  10 
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^llnter in^]  Kindergarteners  were  identified  as  btilongmg  to  one 
of  three  qroups:     PCEE  =  pupils  who  had  participated  in  the 
first  project  year  program  (N=649) :  pupils  with  Pre-School 
Experience   (N=201) ;   and,  Control  =  pupils  with  no  preschool 
experience  oT  any  kind   (N-267) . 

^Results  of  the  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Tests  are  given  in  the 
following  codes : 

a  =  the  PCEE  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher 

than  the  preschool  group  mean, 
b  -  the  PCEE  mean  was  statistically  significantly  higher 

than  the  control  group  mean, 
c  =  the  Preschool  mean  was  statistically  significantly 

higher  than  the  PCEE  group  mean, 
d  ^  the  Preschool  mean  was  statistically  significantly 

higner  than  the  control  group  mean, 
e  ^  the  Control  group  mean  w3S  statistically  sinni f i cantly 

higher  than  the  PCEE  group  mean, 
f  -  the  Control  group  moan  was  statistically  significantly 

riiqher  than  the  preschool  group  me<m . 
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APPENDIX  J-1 

Teacner::*   Ratirns  of  PCEE 
(N  -  680) 


Punils'  Skill  DeveloDiTiciit 


I 


Personal  and  Social 
Devcioi'incnt 

1.  Child  takes  turns 
and  s  ares 

2.  Chila  expresses  feelings 
m  acceptable  ways 

3 .  Chi Id  consistently  com- 
pletes a  task 

4.  Child  shows  self  confi- 
dence m  1 rying  out  new 
activities 

Language  Deve lopment 

1.  Child  speaks  m  senten- 
ces of  S  or  more  words 

2.  Child  articulates 
clearly 

3.  Child  tells  his  whole 
name 

4.  Chilu  touchos  and  names 
parts  of  th^  body 

3.   Child  describes  objects 
as  to  size,  v/eight, 
texture 

6.  Child  tells  how  things 
arc  alike  or  different 
as  to  r.ize,  shape, 
color,  etc. 

7.  '_\^iild   :ollow3  a  series 
wf  two  or  more  dir*'C- 

1 1  <~)ns 

CMld   id^ntifieij  a  Lew 
i  e  1 1 r  s  cj  1   t  he     1  i)h  a  - 

t 


Achieved  as 
cf  January 


Achieved  as     Not  yet 

cf  June         achieved  Blank 


445  (65t) 

404  (59%) 

299  (44%) 

313  {4fl) 

641  {:^4M 

558  (82%) 

603  (89%) 

576  (85%) 

151  (22%) 


191    (28e)  44    (   6^)  0 


190    (28%)  86    (13%)  0 


261    (38%)        120    (18%)  0 


265    (39%)        102    (15%)  0 


31    (51)  8    (   1%)  0 


44    (   60  73    (11%)  0 


70  (10%) 


7(1%)  0 


91    (13%)  13    (   2%)  0 


415   (61%)       113    (17%)  1 


105    (15%)       425    (62%)        150    (22%)  0 


370        344    (5^%)  83    (12%)  1 


271    (401)        367    (54%)  42    (   6?)  0 


Continued 
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AP?EIn:diX  J-1  (continued) 


Achieved  as 
of  January 

Achi 
of 

"^ved  as 
June 

Not  yet " 
achieved 

Blank 

9. 

Child  identifies  many 
letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet 

132 

(19%) 

329 

(48%) 

219 

(32%) 

0 

10. 

Child  distinguishes 
words  that  rhyme 

60 

(  9%) 

426 

(63%) 

194 

(29%) 

0 

11 . 

Child  makes  relevant 
verbal  contributions 
in  group  conversation 
or  discussion 

133 

(20%^ 

424 

(62%) 

123 

(18%) 

0 

Math  and  Science  Concept 
Do velopment 

1.     Child  identifies  6 
or  more  colors 

(81%) 

92 

(14%) 

37 

(  5%) 

0 

2 . 

Child  identifies 
shapes :   circle , square , 
triangle,  rectangle 

505 

(74%: 

135 

(20%) 

40 

(  6%) 

0 

^  3. 

Child  reproduces 
abovp  shapes 

271 

(40%) 

280 

(41%) 

129 

(19%) 

0 

**  • 

Child  counts  from  1 
to  10  or  beyond 

i  539 

(79%) 

115 

(17%) 

26 

(  4%) 

0 

5 . 

Cnild  identifies  size 
differences:  big, 
little,   long,  short, 
etc. 

517 

(76%) 

21 

(  3%) 

0 

6 . 

Child  soquGncos  rods, 
objects  from  shortest 
tvj  longest 

491 

(72%) 

139 

(20i) 

30 

(  7t) 

0 

Cnild  reproduces  a 
oiTtplo  pattern  from 
nemory 

250 

1 

i 
1 

nr*) 

364 

(54*) 

66 

(10%) 

0 

Child  identifies  an  d 
constructs  sets  of 
1  to  5 

4  86 

(71%) 

162 

(24i.) 

32 

(  5%) 

0 

9. 

Child  identifies  and 

256 

(33%) 

296 

(440 

128 

(19^) 

0 

constructs  sets  ot 
G   Lo  10 
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APPENDIX  J-1  (Continued) 


Achieved  as 
of  January 

Achieved  as 
of  June 

Not  vei- 
achieved 

Blank 

10. 

Child  recognizes 
noKierals  1  to  5 

480 

(71%) 

168 

(250 

32 

(  5%) 

0 

11. 

Child  recognizes 
numerals  0  to  10 

281 

(41%) 

247 

(36%) 

152 

(2 

0 

12. 

Cnild  associates 
nunierals  1  to  5  with 
thei r  corresponding 
sets 

246 

(36%) 

383 

(57%) 

46 

(  7%) 

0 

1  3. 

Child  associates  num- 
erals 0  to  10  with 
tneir  corresponding 
sets 

137 

(20%) 

359 

(53%) 

184 

(27%) 

0 

Child  understands  and 
applies  the  terms  more 
than,   less  than 

111 

(16%) 

469 

(69%) 

1  00 

(15%) 

0 

Motor  Skill  Development 
1.     Cnild  th'rows  ^ind 
catches  a  ball 

•  532 

i 

(78%) 

124 

(18%) 

1 

Child  walks  a  balance 
beam  without  stepping 

off 

1  244 

i 

(36%) 

376 

(55%) 

59 

{  9%) 

1 

■J 

Child  demonstrates 
orientation  concepts : 
in-out ,  around-through, 
etc. 

^  455 

1 

i 

i 

(67%) 

198 

(29%) 

26 

(  4%) 

1 

4. 

Child  claps  or  miarches 
m  time  to  music 

I 

1  144 

1 

(21%) 

441 

(65%) 

95 

(14%) 

0 

5 . 

Child  uses  crayons 
vith  control 

509 

[ 

(75%) 

152 

(22%) 

19 

(  3%) 

0 

. 

C:t  1 1  c:  u r.^: ^  s c i  r, :>c  r:3 
wi  control 

• 

444 

C6  5%) 

188 

(28*) 

48 

(  It) 

0 

7. 

C^.iid  works  a  puzzle 
10  or  more  pieces 

!  450 

1 

(66t) 

180 

(26%) 

50 

(   7  >0 

0 

Cn: Id  includes  major 

;  78 

(ll's) 

427 

(6  3%) 

173 

{26-t) 

0 

oody  parts  and  feat- 
ures in  drawing  a 
GO r son 
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APPENDIX  J-1  (Continued) 


Achieved  as 

of"  .Tr^rsiii^TV 

Achieved  as 

O  -L  lin€r 

Not  yet 

acme  veu 

1  anK 

9,   Ciild  follows  left  to 
r: ght  progression  in 
tracking  and  drawing 

108  (16%) 

391  (581) 

181  (27%) 

0 

10.   Child  prints  his  first 
narie  correctly 

162  (24%) 

364  (54%) 

153  (22%) 

1 
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APPENDIX  J-3 


Rg  3  -1 1       of  An  a  1  y  3e  s 

of  Variance 

and  Duncan 

s  Multiple 

Range 

Tests*  for 

Kindergarten 

Pupils  on  Items  of  the 

r 

5a"*"t:er'  Ho%e 

Teaching  Report 

Xand 

Duncan ' s 

uG  T 

i  cient 

F 

oroup*  * 

Results*** 

VT 

."^ 

Conditions  affecting 

W  O.  O  ^  ^ 

a.  Parent,  ready  vs. 

PCEE 

4.71 

^  o 

7 

not  ready  for 

<  1            7^  .  s  . 

PS 

4.74 

7 

7 

yisic 

Control 

4  .72 

14 

7 

b.  Child  ready  vs. 

PCEE 

4.45 

48 

13 

no^  reaQy  j.Oi 

2.85     n . s . 

PS 

4.70 

6 

7 

visir 
• 

Control 

4.30 

JU 

1  O 

Parent  a::::it:ude 

cowaru  visit 

a.  Positive  vs. 

PCEE 

.74 

9  1 

X 

negative 

2.55     n . s . 

PS 

^  •  C  / 

6 

6 

Control 

4.63 

18 

10 

b.   Interested  vs. 

f 

PCEE 

* 

4.74 

39 

Q 

J 

dismteresred 

i<l          n .  s . 

PS 

4.72 

6 

6 

• 

Control 

4.67 

11 

6 

c.  Self  confident 

PCEE 

4.55 

46 

11 

*    -    -^ciCKintj  j.n 

8.97     <.005  PS 

4.61  b,d 

8 

8 

self  confidence 

1 

Control 

4.27 

1 

Parent  interaction 

A'  ^  tTi  c  m  X  a 

a.  Accepting  vs. 

PCEE 

4.62 

Jo 

lU 

rejecting 

<i          n.s . 

PS 

4  .  71 

5 

6 

Control 

-1 .60 

15 

10 

c  .  Aware  vs  .  ur.  a* 

PCEE 

4.25 

Cr  1 
o  / 

war-^-  of  ne::ias 

2.41  n.s* 

4.38 

16 

18 

Control 

4.10 

43 

27 

J  .     Pc  J  1     1  V'j    V5  . 

PCEE 

4.  38 

1 

1.  o 

n    :  ^t.  i  Vi/  -^.ot iva~ 

i  .  ^  X  n.s. 

PS 

4. 45 

12 

13 

tion 

Control 

4.27 

32 

20 

a.   I'r--:itive  Vo , 

■ 

PCEE 

4  .  33 

71 

19 

nc<:at  1  ve  ru- 

1.31  n.s. 

PS 

4.45 

12 

13 

mf  orcenent 

Control 

4.20 

36 

23 

PCLE 

4.38 

63 

16 

mcor.r^ctent 

2.71  n.s. 

PS 

4.47 

9 

Control 

4.21 

38 

24 

C  jr.  tinned 


APPExNDIX  J-3  (Continued) 


I  "X-and 

Duncan's  Deficient 
  ^  Group**     Results***     N  *  ' 

Parent  relation-  '  '        "  ~ 


ship  with  teacher 


a . 

Friendly  vs.  un- 

PCEE 

4.80 

15 

4 

friendly^ 

/  1 

n . 

s . 

-PS 

4.82 

3 

3 

Control 

4.77 

6 

4 

n . 

Cooperative  vs . 

PCEE 

4.73 

18 

4 

un cooperative 

<  1 

n . 

s , 

PS 

4.  32 

4 

4 

Control 

4.74 

10 

6 

c. 

At  ease  vs.  ill 

PCEE 

4.64 

34 

9 

at  ease.  , 

6  . 13 

<. 

005 

PS 

4.69  b,d 

6 

6 

Control 

4.43 

27 

■  15 

Child's  relationship  } 
with  teacher  j 


Outgoing  vs.  shy 

PCEE 

4.36 

56 

15 

2 

.94 

n . 

3  . 

PS 

4.40 

14 

16 

Control 

4.14 

39 

24 

Cooperative  vs. 

PCEE 

4.54 

37 

9 

un  coope  ra  1 1 ve 

1 

.  Jl 

n . 

S  . 

PS 

4.62 

7 

8 

s 

Control 

4.45 

22 

l4 

raixative  vs. 

PCEE 

4.31 

65 

17 

hes  Ltant 

1 

.67 

n . 

S  . 

PS 

4.27 

18 

20 

Control 

4.13 

40 

25 

Child* 3  response  to 
learn iii-g  activities 


a.   Interested  vs. 

PCEE 

4. 

48 

40 

12 

disinterested 

3. 

46 

<. 

05 

PS 

4. 

64 

b,d 

6 

10 

Control 

4. 

29 

23 

19 

r>.  Attentive  vs. 

1 

( 

PCEE 

4. 

34 

57 

18 

distracted 

1. 

53 

n . 

s . 

PS 

4. 

45 

11 

17 

9 

Control 

4. 

19 

27 

23 

c.  Attained  all  vs. 

PCEE 

4. 

35 

52 

17 

none  of  the  OD- 

4. 

99 

<, 

01 

PS 

4. 

59 

b  ,c,d 

8 

12 

]GCtives 

Control 

4  . 

16 

25 

24 

Cn  lici'o  attit  ude  to  - 

^ard  Kinder  ;art<jn 

i.   .'^ositive  vs. 

PCCC 

4. 

61 

37 

9 

n o    i 1 1  Vij 

1 

2  i 

n  . 

s  * 

PS, 

4  . 

71 

8 

8 

Control 

4. 

58 

20 

11 

Cont  mut'd 


APPENDIX  J^3 . (Continued) 


*The  multiple  ranges  tests  have  been  extended  for 
unequal  replications. 
♦♦Kindergarteners  were  identified  as  belonging 
to  one  of  three  groups:     PCEE  =  pupils  who 
participated  in  the  first  program  year;  PS  = 
pupils  with  other  kinds  of  preschool  experi- 
ence; and  control  =  pupils  with  no  preschool 
experience  of  any  kind. 
***Results  of  the  Duncan's  Multiple  Range  Tests 
are  given  using  the  following  codes: 

a  =  the  PCEE  mean  was  statistically  sin-- 
nifica^tly  higher  than  the  preschool 
group  hiecm. 
b  =  the  PCEE  mean  was  statistically  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  control 
group  mean, 
c  =  the  Preschool  mean  was  statistically 
significantly  higher  than  the  PCEE 
group  mean, 
d  =  the  Preschool  mean  was^  statistically 
significantly  higher  than  the  control 
groilp  mean. 


APPENDIX  J -4 


Kesuits  of  Follow  Up  Analyses  on  Kindergarten  Pupils  and  Their  Parents 
on  Items  of  the  Home  Visit  Report  Administered  upon  Ejjit  from 
the  PCEE  Program  (Spring,   1972)   and  During  the 
Kirdergarten  Year  (Spring,  197J) 


Conditions  affecting 
Visit 


Standard 
Devia- 

iMean      tion  t 


Deficient 
p  N   % 


^     Pf^r^nt"   readv  vs. 

^inal 

4 . 

71 

.79 

not  ready  for  visit 

Follow 

up 

4. 

71 

.78 

b.  Child  ready  vs. 

Final 

4. 

75 

.72 

not  ready  for  visit 

Follow 

up 

4. 

49 

1.14 

Parent;  attitude 

toward  visit 

dim     -:  OolT-J-Vc    Vb  • 

**  • 

57 

negative 

Follow 

Up 

4. 

76 

,55 

>~v           t       4"       v      C  •4"               \T  c 

Dm    mL-ereoueci  vb. 

r  jLaI dx 

/ 

•  DO 

disinterested 

Follow 

Up 

4. 

74 

.56 

1  ^    cr^n  €  i  ^    n  f" 

Fin  al 

4 . 

.70 

lacking  confidence 

Follow 

up 

4. 

59 

.72 

*^,"ir^it  intorfiction 

With  child 

a.  Accepting  vs. 

Final 

4. 

60 

.66 

rejecting 

Follow 

up 

4. 

62 

.74 

o.   riware       .  uiiawarti 

P 1  n  ;^  1 

4 

^  X 

87 

of  needs 

Follow 

up 

4. 

28 

1.01 

F 1  n  1 

X  1 1  CL  X 

4 

39 

81 

atlve  iTiotivation 

Follow 

Up 

4. 

39 

.89 

G.    rOSlulve    VS  •  licry 

F  1  1 
r  X  A  i  d  X 

4 

37 

81 

.OX 

ative  re  mforcement 

i 

Follow 

up 

4. 

35 

.95 

Cor.pGter.t  vs.  - 

Final 

4. 

51 

.71 

incompetent 

Fol low 

Up 

4. 

41 

.85 

i^iT'^nt  r* ^  J  a tionsnip  j 

with  teacher  , 

J.   Friendly  vs. 

Final 

4. 

83 

.46 

an  menu  ly  j 

Follow 

Up 

4. 

82 

.46 

h.   Cooperative  vs. 

Final 

4. 

76 

.58 

on  cooperative 

Follow 

■Jp 

4. 

79 

.51 

c.  At  ease  vs.   ill  j 

Final 

4. 

71 

.59 

at  ease  1 

Follow 

Up 

4. 

66 

.70 

1 

Continued 

<  1 

-3.63 


1.22 


1.71 


<1 
<1 
<1 
<1 
-1.93 


<  i. 


<  1 


-1.31 


n .  s  . 


.^.01 


n .  s , 


n .  s , 


n .  s 


n.s . 


n .  s , 


n.s, 


n.s 


n.s. 


n.s 


n.s. 


27 
23 

18 
38 


15 
17 

22 
17 

34 

36 


25 
33 

71 
77 

48 
54 

49 

61 

34 
53 


8 
12 

16 
16 

20 
28 


7 

6 

5 
11 


4 
4 

6 
5 

9 
10 


7 
9 

20 
22 

14 
16 

14 

18 

10 
15 


2 

3 

4 
4 

5 
7 
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APPENDIX  J -4  Continued 

• 


 . — .  ■  ^                   '    •  * 

Me  ail 

Standard 
Devia- 
tion 

— 

- 

P 

Deficient 
N  % 

Child's  relationship 

with  teacher 

a.  Outgoing  vs.  shy 

Final 
Follow 

Up 

4.43 
4.38 

.73 
.96 

-1 

.07 

n . 

s . 

37 

11 
1 J 

b.   C<  jr)pe  rat  1  ve  vs. 
un  coopG  rat 1 ve 

Final 
Follow 

Up 

4.58 
4.53 

.66 

.81 

-1 

.13 

n . 

s  . 

23 

3  7 

7 

1  1 

c.  Talkative  vs. 
hesitant 

'  Final 
Follow 

Up 

4.42 
4.32 

.80 

1.01 

-1 

.75 

n . 

s . 

45 

62 

13 
18 

Cnild's  response  to 
learning  activities 
a.   Interested  vs. 
disinterested 

i  Final 
Follow 

up 

4.73 
4.47 

.57 
.88 

-4 

.18 

<  . 

01 

8 
37 

3 
13 

b.  Attentive  vs. 
distracted 

1  Final 
i  Follow 

up 

4.61 
4.32 

.65 
1.01 

-4 

.23 

< . 

01 

18 
55 

6 

19 

c.  Attended  all  vs. 
r.one  of  the  objectives 

!  Final 
1  Follow 

Up 

4.57 
4.32 

.65 
.87 

-4 

.30 

<• 

01 

19 
50 

7 

18 

Third's  attitude 
towird  school 
a.  Positive  vs. 

^^O'jat  1  ve 

1 

1  Final 
j  Follow 

i 

Up 

4.76 
4.60 

.51 
.75 

-3 

.61 

01 

10 

33 

3 
9 
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APPENDIX  K-2 


rrequoncy  Tabulation  of  Parents'  Ratings  of  Both  Pceo  Program 

and  Teachers   (iL  =  601) 


RATINGS 

No 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Rating 

Item 

Strongly 

Somewh  at 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Blank 

1.           taskb  used 

467  (78%) 

127  {211) 

7    (  1%) 

0   (  0%) 

0 

with  my  child  both 
at  Saturday  Scnool 
and  Home  Visits 
were  interesting 
to  my  child  and  met 
his  educational 
needs . 

2.  My  child's 
teacher  seemed  to 
be  very  interested 
m  my  child  as  an 
indiviaaal . 

3.  The  home  visit 
was  a  good  learn- 
ing experience 
for  both  my  child 
and  myself. 

4  My  lessons  were 
vyell  prepared  and 
-xplained  to  me  by 
the  teacher  when  I 
taught  at  Saturday 
Scnool . 


5Z4  (89--) 


476  (82^j 


60  (10%) 


463   (776)       127  (21%) 


98  (17%) 


7    (  1%) 


7    (  1%) 


5    (  1%) 


0    (  0%) 


2    (<1%)  2 


0    (   Oi)  22 


5 .  As  a  result  of 
participation  in 
the  Home /School 
Program^   I  feel 
hotter  able  to  deal 
with  my  child  both 
educationally  and 
personally. 

6.  child's 
tear:;or  really  :c;t 
me  .ntei:c-Leci 
•i'.;iri-j  r.'^Vi^  Wit],  i.iy 

'Hi  La   tiian    I  .lac 
'jjA^j  o*^  for 


j 272    (46%)       290  (49%) 


23   (  4%) 


(   1%)  8 


265    (44%)       278  (47%) 


Continued 


46    (  8%) 


6    (   1%)  6 
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APPENDIX  K-2  (Continued) 


RATINGS 

No 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Rating 

Item 

Stronyly 

Somewhat 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Blank 

7.  I  felt  that 

434  (736) 

153  (26%) 

8   (  1%) 

^'     1  (-1%) 

5 

ny  child's  teacher 
liked  me  botn  as  a 
wurent  and  as  a 
person . 


8.  Vlhen  my  child 
attends  kinder- 
garten,  I  would 
like  to  receive 
home  visits  from 
n  1 3  kindergarten 
te-cher  Similar  to 
tnose  home  v:..sit.s 
receivea  during  the 
Home/School  Pro- 
gram year. 

9.  As  a  result  of 
my  experience  in 
teaching  Saturday 
School,   I  would 
like  to  volunteer 
for  assisting  in 
the  kindergarten 
next  year. 


'262    (44*o)        211    (36%)  98    (17%)        20    (   3%)  9 


'197    (36%)       221    (40'^)       104    (19%)       30    (  5%)  49 


10.    If  I  had  a 
three -year-old 
child,   I  would 
1  ike  him  to  h ive 
tht:  same  teacher 
3t3  my  four -year -old 
c'lild  had  this  year, 


514  (86X) 


67    (ill)         15    (3%)         3    (  l\) 
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\?pe:;dix  k-4 

C  ^- ojr .  i^on?,  Bctv;ec  n  Initial  and  I'lnal  I^atmqs  of 
'"arton  Teachers   -ade  By  the  Project  Director 


1  tt,,r 


Standard 
Devia- 


Dof icient* 


*^'ean 

t 

p 

a. 

'J?:-^^d  annropriato  vs. 
'  r   I J J  ^T)  r ;  r   ^  t"  o   r  p-   r*  *^  — 
i n q  tec h ni q u e J 

Initial 
Final 

^  • 
3. 

Q  "} 

97 

•  78 

7.60 

01 

22 

Q 

75 
J 1 

2 . 

Av;:ire  vs.   jnav/are  of 

Initial 

b  z 

.89 

7.96 

01 

25 

86 

r  X I  Id  ± 

3. 

83 

ft  1 

<. 

1  i 

J  o 

o 

J  . 

' ' sc d  no s  1 1 1  ve  v  ^. . 
neq a 1 1 ve  rot i va t ion 

Initial 
Pinal 

3. 
4 

07 
^  *i 

-  .69 
.68 

0.0/ 

<. 

01 

21 
4 

73 
14 

■.'sod  :;o-^.itive  vs. 

Initial 

3. 

10 

.66 

9.  02 

01 

22 

75 

nega  1 1 V*  •  re  i  nf  or  ce-- 

Final 

4. 

34 

.60 

<. 

2 

7 

r.ont 

5 . 

?*cconp  1 1  shed  1 0  0  i: 

Initial 

2. 

97 

.89 

8.75 

<. 

01 

2  4 

83 

V5 .   0'^  of  task 

Final 

4. 

28 

.74 

3 

10 

objectives 

rvident  vs.   not  evi- 

Initial 

3. 

10 

.92 

5.14 

01 

19 

68 

dent  respect  for 

Fi  nal 

4. 

17 

.91 

<. 

8 

27 

p  :x  rent  conpe t e nc  i e s 

7. 

Po5:itive  vs.  neqa- 
1 1  v*"'  r e  1  a  t  i on  ship 
v;:  th  p ^rents 

Initial 
Final 

3. 
4. 

3] 
17 

.70 
.83 

8.43 

<• 

01 

18 
8 

62 
28 

*Def iciency  is 

defined  as 

a  ratinq 

of 

"three" 

or 

less  on 

each 

f  ive 

-point 

scale . 
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:jency  Taoulatxons  on  tne  Glidowell  lions  for  PCEE  Pupils  Identi- 
11. as  rlavinq  LriOtional  Problems   (N_=2  39)   Borh  at  the  Time  of 
::ntry  into  the  PCEE  Program  and  Into  Kindergarten  and  for 
?CI:l  Pupils  Not  Identified  as  Having  Emotional  Problems 
{N=386)   at  the  Time  of  Entry  Into  Kindergarten 


1 

2 

Often. 

1 

Once  in 
a  while 

Not 

0 

at  all 

Blank 

1.   Eating  (too 

ED-1971 

*T  O 

TIT 
X  X  J 

76 

(32%) 

2 

niu ch  or  too 

ED-1972 

20 

(  9%) 

100 

(45%) 

103 

(47%) 

16 

little) 

:  Not 

ED-1972 

^  z 

(  Q*\ 

1 Z  J 

201 

(56%) 

30 

2.  Sleeping 

EP-1971 

1  7 

X  / 

\      *  ^  ) 

145 

(61%) 

2 

(too  much  or 

ED-1972 

{  2%) 

47 

(21%) 

168 

(76%) 

19 

too  lltti'-} 

Not 

ED-1972 

o 

*4D 

i  1 J  « ; 

300 

(85%) 

34 

3.   Stor.ach  ir- 

KD-1971 

o 

Q  Q 
D  O 

173 

(73%) 

2 

ED-1972 

2 

(  1%) 

54 

(24%) 

169 

(75%) 

14 

:,"ot 

ED-1972 

1 

(-1%) 

49 

(14%) 

306 

(86%) 

30 

4.  Getting 

^n-i  9  71 

67 

(28%) 

120 

(51%) 

dO 

(21% ) 

2 

along  witn 

ED-1972 

o  ^ 
Zb 

(1^5) 

104 

(47%) 

^2 

(41%) 

*-  17 

cm  Idren 

Not 

ED-1972 

30 

{  81) 

124 

(35%) 

201 

(57%) 

31 

^ .  vjC' 1 1  m 

ED-197i 

/ 1 

Q  A 

72 

(30%) 

2 

alon;;  with 

ED-1972 

27 

{12i) 

62 

(28%) 

131 

(60%) 

19 

Not 

ED-1972 

33 

{  9%) 

58 

(16%) 

264 

(74%i 

31 

.    -Jr.  .GUil 

ED-1971 

17 

{  It) 

110 

(46*) 

liJ 

(  4  6 '»  ) 

2 

\' '  1  r 5 

ED-1972 

/ 

{  r*) 

64 

(29*) 

153 

(68^) 

15 

■  Not 

ED-1972 

3 

i  lO 

66 

(19«) 

287 

(81%) 

30 

E.j-1971 

H 

(  3%) 

92 

{  J9VJ 

1  37 

(5  8V  ) 

2 

ED-1')72 

o 

(  3») 

67 

(304) 

150 

(67*) 

lb 

■:ot 

ED-i972 

1 

(-i  *) 

70 

(20») 

2  85 

(80?  ) 

30 

"  ♦    A   u r^«o  li  c  ''I  ~ 

ED-1971 

48 

(20%) 

21 

(  9%) 

16  8 

(7l5) 

2 

L.D-1972 

32 

(14%) 

24 

(11?) 

167 

(75%) 

16 

Not 

ED-1972 

19 

(  5%) 

30 

(  8'*) 

308 

(86%) 

29 

(Cont'd  ; 
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• 

1 

.  \     1  C  A  J  i 

V  \M 

A  " 

1.  (-ont 

a .  )^ 

Iter. 

Group 

Of 

2 

ten 

On 
a 

1 

ce  I  n 
whi  le 

::ot 

0 

at  all 

Blank 

9.  Overactivity 

N'ot 

ED-1971 
ED-1972 
ED-1972 

37 
16 

6 

(16%) 
(•7%) 
(  2t) 

84 
65 
-  71 

(35%) 
(29%) 
(20?) 

116 
143 
277 

(49%) 
(64%) 
(78%) 

2' 
15 
32 

10 .   Daydreapiing  i 

^'ot 

ED-1971 
ED-1972 
ED-1972 

7 
3 

0 

(  31) 
(  1%) 
(  O'J 

98 
75 
71 

(41i) 
(  3  3'4 ) 
(20*) 

132 
146 
283 

(56%) 
(65*) 
(80%) 

2 

15 
32 

11.  Tjrp---r 
tii.trur.s 

::ot 

ED-19  71 

;,D-I972 
LD-1972 

22 

8 

{  9>) 
(  4«) 
(  JO 

154 
121 
107 

( f  >  5  e  / 
( -  5  • ) 
(50.) 

bl 
92 
246 

(26%) 
(41*,) 

(h9'>  )■ 

16 
2K 

Not 

ED-1971 
ED-1972 
ED-1972 

25 
18 
11 

(11*) 
{  3%) 
(  3%) 

173 
142 
17C 

(7  3'i) 
(63%) 
(47t) 

9 
0  5 
177 

(16%) 
(29%) 
(49'^) 

2 
14 

28 

• 

Not 

ED-1971 
ED-1972 
ED-1972 

6 
4 
3 

{  3%) 
(  2%) 
(  1%) 

134 
106 
129 

(57%) 
(43%) 
(36%) 

97 
113 
224 

(415) 

(51%) 
(63%) 

2 
16 
30 

i4.   7',' a  ring 
or  breaking 
things  =\'ot 

ED-197i 
ED-1972 
ED-1972 

5 
1 

0 

(  2*) 
U  1  i ) 
(  Oi) 

135 
67 
55 

(57%) 
(30%) 
(15*) 

97 
155 
301 

(41%) 
(70%) 
(85*) 

2 
16 
30 

i 

1 

•:ot 

.  :)-i97i 

"  "r  — 1        "7  / 

: .  I ;  —  i.  J  /  i 

i;D-1972 

( 1  '>  O 
(    1  *  ) 

1 

A  T 
H  J 

29 

{2<-.  O 

t  \    ^  i  \ 

( i  y  I ; 
(  80 

142 

1  K  1 
i  O  i 

V12 

fnO*  ) 

(90%  ) 

1  r 
1  > 

1 
i 

j 

N'ot 

;,D-1'.*71 
E:}-19  72 
LD-i972 

11 
IB 

(HO 

(  3  f ) 
{ 

73 
30 
43 

(31%) 
(13-.,) 
(12  0 

1  39 
183 
291 

(59  0 
(82%) 
('d3%) 

2 
15 
34 

APPENDIX  X-i 


Tnitiai  Tr.-achc-r  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Adjustment  on  Items  of  the 
"Nursery  School  AdDustn.ent"  Scale"  During  the  Fall,  1972 


1 . 


iionshioe  v.-ith  Peers 


ED* 
\-HD 
Total 


Poor 
18   (  8%) 

6  (  1%) 
2S   (  4%) 


40  (19%) 
23  (  5%) 
63  (10%) 


Fair 
72  (34%) 
139  (33%) 
215  (33%) 


Good 

52  (24%)  32  (15%) 
155  (36%)  104  (24%) 
207    (32%)      140  (22%) 


2.  '^■-^lationships  'wit-ft  Nursery  School  Teachers 


T-,t  >1 


Poor 
17    (  St) 
3    (  l6) 
20    (  3<) 


42  (20*.) 
24  (  6*.) 
67  (10») 


Fair 
62  (29») 
116  (27%) 
1S2  (28%) 


48  (22%) 
177  (41%) 
226  (35%) 


Good 
45  (21%) 
i07'  (25%) 

155  (24%) 


3.   Croativo  V se  of   Individual  Activities 


Poor  Fair  Good 

ED               9    (   4%)  21  (10%)       88    (41%)  52  (24%)        44  (21%) 

NED             1    (<1%)  14  (  3%)  122    (29%)  154  (36%)  136  (32%) 

Total       10    (   2%)  35  (  5%)  212    (33%)  207  (32%)  186  (29%) 


4^  Si^ns  of  Behavioral  Imraaturitv 


Many  Pew  Done 

12    I   6-',  50  (23%)  62    (29%)  52  (24%)  38  (18%) 

.:.u             J    I    l\)  36  (  3^)  108    (25%)  150  (35%)  128  (30%) 

o*-,           17    f   3«)  88  (14%)  171    (26%)  2nr.  (32%)  168  (26%) 


/  ) 


1 


'■lonv 


r  cw 


l5    ('   71)      50    (23%)        58  (27%) 
4    (    It)      37    (  9%)        88  (21%) 
{    3   )      88    (14%)      148  (23%) 


44  (21%) 
148  (35%) 
194  (3.0sr) 


None 
47  (22%) 
150  (35%) 
201  (31%) 


:c   :n  Fimily  Structure 

 X  ^ 


7(3*)  18  (  8%) 
7  {  ?*)  11  (  3%) 
4    .  29    (  4*) 


Minor 
25  (12%) 
31    (  7%) 
58    (  9%) 


65  (30%) 
102  (24%) 
167  (26%) 


None 
99  (46%) 
276  (65%) 
382  (59%) 


ERIC 
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APPENDIX  N-X 


(continued) 


7,  Pathological  Family  Structure 
/  1  2  3 


ED 

NED 

Total 


Gross 

5  (  2%) 
1  (<1%) 

6  (  1%) 


21  (10%) 
7   (  2%) 
28   (  4%) 


Minor 
32  (15%) 
35   (  8%) 
68  (10%) 


52  (24%) 
75  (1B%1 
129  (20%) 


5  

None 
104  (49%) 
30,-  (72%1 
419  (64%) 


Total  Adjustment  Score 


ED 

NED 

Total 


Low 


Low 
Medium 


21  (10%) 

1  «1%) 

22  (  3  0 


19    {  9%) 
7    (  2%) 
27    {  4%) 


Hiqh 
Medium 


39  (18%) 
41  (10%) 
80  (12%) 


135  (63%) 
378  (89%) 
521  (80%) 


^Total  represents  650  pupils  evaluated  twi<_e. 

ED  represents  214  pupils  identified  as  having  emotional  problems. 
NED  represents  427  pupils  identified  as  having  no  emotional  problems. 


APPENDIX  >:-2 


Final  Teacher  Patinas  of  Pupils'  Adjustment  on  Items  of  the 
":iur^<^rj   School  Adjustnent  St:ale''  Daring  the  Spring,  1973 


1,  Relationships  with  P^^ers 


Poor                                    Fair  Good 

F.D*             4    (  2t)  20  {  9*)         55   (26%)  73  (34%)  62  (29%) 

NED             3    (  1%)  12  (   3t)         78    (18%)  157  (37%)  177  (41%) 

Total         9    (   1%)  32  (   5%)  133    (20%)  233  (36%)  243  (37%) 


2.   RelationshiD^  with  N'urserv  .School  Teachers 


FD 

NED 

Total 


Poor 
3    {  1%) 
3    (  1%) 
7    {  1^) 


Pair  Good 

16    (  11)          50    (23%)  77  (36%)  68  (32%) 

14    (  3%)         78    (18%)  136  (32%)  196  (46%) 

31    {   5%)       129    (20%)  216  (33%)  267  (41%) 


3.  Creative  Us-    of  Individual  Activities 


EP. 

NED 

Total 


1 


Poor                                    Fair  Good 

4    {  2%)'  8  (  4%)  70   (33%)  58  (27%)  74  (35%) 

4(1%)  9  {  2%)  75   (18%)  128  (30%)  21l'(49%) 

9    (   1%}  18  (  3%)  145   (22%)  188  (29%)  290  (45%) 


Sians  of  Behavioral  IiniTiaturitv 


V^tll 


"any  Few  -  None 

7    (  3%)  -    23  (11%)  51    (24%)  71  (33%)  62  (29%) 

5    {   1%)  '18  (   4M  75    (18%)  157  (37%)  172  (40%) 

12    (  2%)  43  (  11)  127    (20%)  232  (36%)  236  (36%) 


iqrs  of  Behavioral  Eccentricity 


ED 

Total 


Manv 
4    (  21) 

^  (  II) 
9    (  1%) 


Few  None 

30   (14%)         49    (23%)  .    83  (39%)  48  (22%) 

23    (   5%)         79    (19%)     156  (37%)  165  (39%) 

53   (   8%)       131    (20%)     240  (37%)  217  (33%) 


Dc'Vimce  m  family  Ftructure 


Gross 
r>   {  3M 
?  (<M) 
H    (   1  O 


13 


6'M 
40 


Ml  ;.or 
li    (  8%) 
■  1  .'!?■?) 
7  0  (Mr,) 


47  (22%) 
80  (19?) 

128    (20  O 


None 
130  (^1') 
283  (f-.6*.) 
410  (r,4'0 


(cent  1  nur-.i ) 


OK 
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(continued) 


7.  Pathological  Family  Structure 


ED 

NED 

Total 


Gross 
4    (  2%) 
2  «1%) 
6    (  1%) 


9  (  4%) 
10    (  2%) 

19   {  3%) 


Minor 
18    (  8%) 
37    (  9%) 
58    (  9%) 


51  (24%) 
58  (14%) 
111  (17%) 


None 
132  (62%) 
320  (75%) 
456  (70%) 


Total   Adjustment  Score 


Low 


i.n  5   (  2%) 

NCD  4    f  1%> 

Total      10    (  2%) 


Low 
Medium 


9  (  4%) 
4   (  1%) 

15    (  2*,) 


High 
Medium 


20  (10%) 
31  (  7%) 
49    (  8%) 


High 


180  (84%) 
388  (91%) 
576  (89%) 


*Total  represents  650  pupils  evaluated  t'/'ice. 

ED  represents  214  pupils  identified  as  having  emotional  proDlems. 
NED  represents  427  pupilis  identified  as  having  no  emotional  problems. 
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APPENDIX  N-3 


Kindergarten  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupils'  Adjustment  For  All  9CEE 
Puoils   (N  =  617),  PCEE  Pupils  Identified  as  Having  Emotional 
Problems   (N  =  239),  and  PCEE  Pupils  Identifi-d  as  not 
Having  Emc-tional  Problems   (N  =  378) 


Relationships  with  Peers 
 —  J  2 


Total* 
ED 

Not  ED 


Poor 
9   (  1%) 
6    {  3%) 
3   {  1%) 


29  (  5%) 
13  (  5%) 
16    (  4%) 


Fair 
115  (19%) 
55  (23%) 
60  (16%) 


249  (40%) 
99  (41%) 
150  (40%) 


Good' 
215  (35%) 
66  (28%) 
149  (39%) 


2     Relationships  VJith  Kindergartjn  School  Tcachcirs^ 
 1  ■  2  3  4 


Total 
ED 

Not  ED 


Poor 
11    (  2%) 
8    (  3%) 
3    (  1%) 


24  (  4%) 
12  (  5%) 
12    (  3%) 


Fair 
126  (20%) 
67  (28%) 
59  (16%) 


211  (34%) 
84  (35%) 
127  (34%) 


Good 
245  (40%) 
68  (28%) 
177  (47%) 


3  Creative  Use  of  Individual  Activities 
 1  2  3 


Total 
ED 

Not  ED 


Poor 
12    (  2%) 
3  (2%) 
7   (  2%) 


24   (  4%) 
9   (  4^) 
15   (  4%) 


Fair 
133  (22%) 
58  (24%) 
75  (20%) 


267  (43%) 
100  (42%) 
167  (44%) 


Good 
182  (29%) 
67  (28%) 
115  (30%) 


Tot  il 

Not  i:d 


Br-havioral  Immaturity 
^  -Y—  — 


Many 


{  2") 
(  Is) 


45  (  7%) 
27  (ll'i) 
18   (  5%) 


Few 
78  (13%) 
40  (17%) 
38  (10%) 


207  (34%) 
81  (34%) 
126  (33t) 


Nori' ■ 
281  (46%) 
8  7    (  36  % ) 
19  4  (51%) 


Signs  of  Behavioral  eccentricity 
 1  2  3 


Total 
ED 

Not  ED 


Manv 
11    (  2%) 
4    (  2%) 
7    (  2%) 


37  (  6%) 
20  (  8%) 
17    (  4%) 


Few 
87  (14%) 
51  (21%) 
36  (10%) 


208  (34%) 
77  (32%) 
131  (35%) 


None 
275  (45%) 
87  (36%) 
188  (50%) 


*Total  represents  617  pupils  evaluated 
KD         represents  2  39  pupils  identified  as  havmq  emotional 

problems  ,  ,  ^„  .i 

:.,,t         represents   37n   ,,u;.ils   idcntitied  as  not  having  emotional 

P  rob  1  oiTi  ^ . 


row 
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Fre(iuGncy  Distributions  of  Further  Screening  Battery  and 
Follow  Up  Administexed  to  Pupils  Identified  as 
Mentally  Retarded   (N  =  15)* 


TESTS 

Stanford- 

-Binet 

Vineland 

Social 

Scores  m 

Maturity 

Months 

Pre 

Post 

r^x  e 

r^O  S  L. 

^  J  ~  Z  ft 

1 

97—  9  R 

9  Q  —  1  n 

1 

1 

7-  ^ft 

1 

X 

41-4  9 

1 

4  ^^-4  4 

X 

4  S-4 

4  7-  4  ft 

1 

X 

3 

-3 
■J 

1 

S  1  -  S  9 

1 
X 

1 

X 

X 

SI-  ^4 

1 

1 

■J 

4 

1 

57-58 

3 

3 

59-60 

1 

61-62 

1 

1 

1 

63-64 

1 

1 

1 

65-66 

1 

2 

67-68 

4 

69-70 

2 

2 

71-72 

1 

2 

73-74 

1 

75-76 

1  . 

77-78 

\ 

2 

*One  child  was  considered  to  be  un testable  on  the 
3 tanf ord-Bmet  Intelligence  Test. 
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Saturday  School: 
A  Success  Story 


^         ^Ifem  Ol^U 


Parent-Child  Early  Education  Program 
Ferguson-Florissant  School  District 
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/4  ^Mmciitt  : 


educator'*  who  have  long  been  dtslurbed  by  iho  evident 
inability  of  school  remedial  programs  to  remedy  educa- 
tional deficiencies  in  young  children,  and  who  have 
watched  *he  academic  disadvantage  with  which  some 
children  entc  the  first  grade  grow  and  deepen  in  the 
primary  vears.  are  deeply  concerned  to  know  if  the  fault 
lies  in  the  educational  system  itself  or  in  something 
which  happens — or  does  not  happen — to  children  before 
they  enter  school  Is  a  child  '  set"  for  success  or  failure 
in  school  by  his  experiences  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
life' 

The  question  cannot  easily  be  avoided,  since  already 
we  have  exhausted  a  long  list  of  possible  remedies  for 
the  defeat,  passivity,  and  rejection  which  averwhelm 
many  of  our  children  in  school — and  still  the  problems 
persist  We  now  need  to  look  at  a  part  of  the  equation 
wh'ch  we  have  been  leaving  out  the  incredibly  pro- 
ductive years  from  birth  to  live  or  six,  when  all  children 
do  learn,  and  do  so  with  an  intensity,  effectiveness,  and 
retention  which  they  may  never  again  experience  What  is 
learned  in  those  years,  in  attitudes,  perception  of  the 
woHd,  and  concept  of  self,  may  be  so  well  learned  that 
no  later  education  can  change  it  If  so.  what  we  .all  the 
preschool  years  are  really  those  m  which  the  most  sig- 
nificant schooling  of  all  take*'  pi    e  ^ 


From  the  Title  III  Quarterly^  by 

Miss  Kay  Curiey-Chief 

Member,  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Services 
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All  four  year  olds  living  in  the  district  are 
eligible  to  enroll,  including  children  with 
special  problems  and  handicaps. 

During  the  first  year,  the  district  wide  program: 

V-  Enrolled 

820,  approximately  70%  of  the  district's 
four  year  olds. 

employed 

25  half-time  teachers. 

10  part-time  consultant  specialists 
representing  the  following  special 
fields:     testing  and  evaluation,  learn- 
ing disabilities,  special  education, 
speech  and  language,  audiology,  child 
psychology  and  family  counseling. 

one  part  time  disseminator,  responsible 
for  public  and  parent  directed  materi- 
als, including  the  Home  Activity  Guide* 

involved 

over  95%  of  the  parents  as  teaching 
partners  i:i  the  classroom. 

approximately  60  high  school  and  college 
student  volunteers  as  teacher  aides,  with 
some  working  individually  with  certain 
childzen • 


The  per  pupil  cost  of  the  program  waF  approxi- 
■ately  $175.  ^ 
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At  School  on  Saturdays,  four  year  olds 
attend  a  iL.rrang  or  afternoon  class. 


Kt  Home  throuoh  the  week,  parents  ir.- 
foraially  continue  f'le  learnirq  experi- 
ences. 


Parents  coirc  into  the  claafroora;  teachers 
qo  into  the  home. 


AT  SCHOOL  ON  SATURDAYS,   four  year  olds  at« 
tend  either  a  morning  or  afternoon  class 
in  the  kindergarten  room  of  a  neighboring 
elementary  school. 

AT  HOME  THROUGH  THE  WEEK,  parents  con- 
tinue the  learning  experiences  with  skill 
development  gaunes  and  activities.  Parents 
receive  weekly  activity  guides  suggesting 
things  to  do  at  home. 


PARENTS  COME  INTO  THE  CLASSROOM  to  teach 
during  the  small  group  instruction  periods. 
Their  fair  share  is  a  turn  at  teaching 
once  every  six  weeks.    Their  participation 
makes  possible  a  classroom  ratio  of  one 
adult  for    very  four  to  six  children. 

TEACHERS  GO  INTO  THE  HOME  for  regularly 
scheduled  teaching  visits.     Each  child's 
needs  determine  how  frequently  he  is 
visited:     75%  are  seen  weekly;  some  twice 
a  week;  others ,  twice  a  month. 


THE  LEARJJING  ACTIVITIES  AT  HOME  AND  SCHOOL 
focus  on  the  development  of  skills  that 
will  facilitate  later  learning:  language 
skills,  hand-eye  coordination,  math  and 
science  concepts,  auditory  and  visual 
discrimination,  gross  motor  skills,  the 
creative  arts,  as  well  as  sorial  growth. 

GROWTH  EXPERIENCES  FOR  PARENTS  are  an 
equally  important  part  of  the  program. 
They  have  an  opportunity  at  school  and 
during  home  visits  to  observe  appropri- 
ate techniques  for  teaching  young  chil- 
dren. 
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AN  INITIAL  EVALUATION  OF  EACH  CHILD'S 
needs  and  abilities  is  made  by  his  teach- 
ers and  parents  before  the  start  of 
school*    These  are  carefully  reviewed 
and  those  children  who  evidence  a  need 
receive  further  indepth  diagnosis. 

MORE  THAN  40%  OF  THE  CHILDREN  EVIDENCED 
THIS  NEED  for  further  evaluation  due  to: 
visual,  hearing,  or  speech  impairment; 
low  intellectual  functioning;  emotional 
problems;  language  difficulties;  or  per- 
ceptual disorders. 


The  •valuation  of  every  child  includes 
hearing  and  vision  testing. 


CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  A>ID  HAND- 
ICAPS are  integrated  into  the  regular 
classroom  program • 


THE  BROAD  RANGE  OF  SERVICES  provided  by 
staff  specialists  to  children  with  spe- 
cial needs  includes:  prescribing  a  per- 
sonalized program;  through  the  year 
guidance  and  counseling  with  the  child, 
his  teacher,  and  parents;  and  continued 
classroom  observation  and  contact. 


Approximately  40%  of  the  students 
indicated  a  need  for  further  indepth 
diagnosis . 


TEACHERS  HAVE  FREQUENT  CONTACT  WITH 
SPECIALISTS  at  weekly  inservice  and  as 
specialists  visit  schools  on  Saturday. 
This  affords  teachers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  any  problems  they  may 
encounter  with  students. 


MANY  OF  THE  STUDENTS'  LEARNING  PROB- 
LEMS WERE  REMEDIATED  by  theV close  of 
tha  Saturday  School  year  because  of 
the  project's  comprehensive  testing, 
diagnosis,  and  follow  through. 


Children  with  special  problems  ir?  as- 
pcsaed  by  all  stiff  apecialista. 


II 


Teachers  brief  parents:  parents  then 
instruct  sfflalX  groups  of  children. 


School  on  Saturday  ^ives  fathers  an 
opportunity  to  participate. 


High  School  students  m  Child  Care  and 
Devel^^pment  classes  assist  in  Saturday 
School.  Here  a  bund  student  receives 
Individual  attention. 


/4  T>€Uf,  at  Sdod 


CHILDREN  FROM  TWO  OR  THREE  NEIGHBOR- 
ING SCHOOLS  come  to  one  Saturday 
School  Center,  where  two  or  three 
classes  "of  20  are  each  staffed  by  a 
teacher,  parent  volunteers,  and  high 
school  aides. 


TEACHERS  MEET  WITH  EACH  TEACHING  PARENT 
before  the  children  arrive  to  outline  and 
demonstrate  their  teaching  assignment. 
Parents  receive  a  parent  activity  card 
that  serves  as  reference  and  reassu/ance. 
Although  most  of  the  parent-teachers  are 
mothers,  many  fathers  participate  too. 
All  centers  have  an  occasional  "fathers 
only"  day. 


A  TYPICAL  SCHEDULE  for  the  students'  two 
and  one-half  hour  school  day  includes: 

OPENING  ACtlVITIES  -  The  class  meets 
together  for  a  brief  learning  activ- 
ity and  to  sing    and  meet  the  par- 
ent-teachers. 

SMALL  GROUP  INSTRUCTION  PERIODS  - 
The  children  rotate  in  small  groups 
to  four  learning  centers.     A  perma- 
nently stationed  parent  or  teacher 
conducts  the  15  -minute  activity 
periods  for  each* group. 

One  activity  may  be  in  language 
development,  another  math  concepts, 
another  gross  motor,  another  a 
creative  experience.    These  activ- 
ities provide  flexibility  for  the 
individual  differences  in  children. 

CREATIVE  PLAY  -  an  independent 
play  period. 

CLOSING  ACTIVITIES  -  The  children 
reassemble  for  a  song  and  story. 


THE  PARENTS'  ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION  at 
school  affords  them  a  unique  opportun- 
ity to  see  their  child  perform  m  re- 
lation to  others  hxs  own  age. 
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DIRECT  INVOLVEMENT  OF  PARENTS  in 
the  program  has  increased  their 
awareness  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  HOME  is  a  learning  cen- 
ter and  the  PARENT  a  teacher. 


PARENTS  RECEIVE  A  WEEKLY  HOME  ACTIVITY 
GUIDE  that  suggests  a  broad  range  of 
games  and  activities  relating  to  the 
skills  being  taught  at  school.  During 
home  teaching  visits  the  teachers  indi- 
cate which  activities  will  most  benefit 
each  individual  child. 


PARENTS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  ''SPONTANEOUSLY" 
INTRODUCE,  rather  than  formally  present, 
the  learning  activities  into  their 
child's  daily  schedule. 


The  "cldssroo'-"  a^  hon**  iray  tft  any  ti« 
anywheiTe  .  .  .  .  .  .wcrKsnop  or  kitichen. 


MANY  PARENTS  REPORT  THAT  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
with  their  child  improves  immeasurably 
during  the  year  because  they  take  more 
timf*  to  talk  with,  and  spontaneously 
teach,  their  child. 


REGULARLY  SCHEDULED  HOME  TEACHING  VISITS, 
with  one  child  or  a  few  neighboring  chil- 
dren, include  the  parents  as  well.  DUR- 
ING THE  30-45  MINUTE  VISIT  the  teacher 
discusses  the  previous  week's  progress; 
involves  Liie  cm  la  ana  t^cirent  in  three  to 
six  learning  activities;  and  lets  the 
four  ye ^r  old  select  a  book  from  the 
lending  library. 


HOME  VISITS  PROVIDE  TEACHERS  with  an  op- 
portunity to  individualize  the  program 
to  meet  each  student's  needs  and  to  know 
the  child  m  a  way  cidssrcom  contact  a- 
lone  would  not  permit. 


CHILDREN  WITH  LEARNING  OR  COMMUNICATION 
PROBLEMS  are  visited  regularly  by.^a  spe- 
cialist or  teacher-specialist  once  or 
twice  a  week. 


Hone  Teaching  Visits  may  be  wit*'  one 
child  or  a  few.     Mothers  participate  too. 


Children  with  special  problena  are  seen 
r€*qulariv  or  learning  dis- 

abi  1  i ty  sp*-  '1  r. .  ->t  . 
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PRE  AND  POSTTESTING  included  meas- 
ures of  cental  age,  langnage  age, 
and  visual-motor  integration. 

PARENTS  ALSO  EVALUATED  their  child's 
development  on  a  65  skill  and  behav- 
ior checklist  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  year. 

TEACHERS  RATED  the  children  on  an 
adjustment  and  self-esteem  scale. 


CHILDREN  WHO  EVIDENCED  A  NEED,  re- 
ceived further  indepth  diagnosis 
for  speech,   learning  problems,  or 
possible  mental  retardation. 

VISION  AND  HEARING  TESTS  were  givj- 
en  to  every  child  at  the  start  of 
the  school  year. 

THE  ENTERING  KINDERGARTEN  SCORI? 
of  the  prograim's  first  year  stu- 
dents included  cognitive  skill 
comparisons  between  students  with 
no  preschool  experience  and  stu- 
dents with  some  kind  of  preschool 
experience » 

PAR^TNT  AND  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES 
were  evaluated  at  the  beginning 
and  close  of  the  year  as  well. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SATURDAY  SCHOOL 
Students  will  continue  to  be  meas- 
ured through  the  first  year  of  the 
primary  unit- 
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A  FIRST  YEAR  GOAL  wds  tnat  during 
the  seven  months  between  testings, 
each  child  would  show  an  eight 
oonths'  gain  in:  intellectual 
growth f   language  development ^  and 
visual  motor  skills. 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR  EVALUATION 
showed  that  a  large  majority  ot 
the  children  exceeded  these^expec- 
tations.     (See  Table  1) 

THE  AVERAGE  GAINS  made  by  the 
total  number  of  children  en- 
rolled were: 

16  months  in(  intellectual 
gro%rth 

13  mont)i3  in  language  de- 
velopment 

10  months  in  visual-motor 
■kill  development 

THE  GAINS  MADE  BY  THE  THIRD  of 
%he  children  with  the  lowest 
entering  scores ^  including 
many  of  those  children  found 
to  have  various*  PROBLErfS  AF- 
FECTING THEIR  LEARNING,  were 
even  greater: 

17.7  months  in  intellectual 
growth 

21.0  months  in  lemguage  de- 
velopment - 

16.0  month*=  in  perceptual 
skil  development 

\ 

CHILDREN  INITIALLY  SCORING  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  THIRD  gained  an  av- 
erage of: 

16  months  in  intellectual 
growth 

12  months  in  language  de- 
velopment 
8  mrnths  in  perceptual 
skill  development 

THE  UPPER  THIRD  showed  t.He 
least  significant  gams; 

14  months  in  intellectual 
growth 

4  moncns  m  language  de- 
velopment 

7  months  in  perceptual 
skill  development 


THE  CHILDREN'S  FEELINGS  ABOUT  THEM- 
SELVES and  theiRjrelationships  with 
others  showed  equally  significant 
gains.     (See  Table  4) 

THE  PROGRESS  MADE  BY  THE  CHILDREN 
WITH  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OR  HANDICAPS 
was  particularly  significant. 
Many  learning  ditticulties  had  been 
remediated  by  the  end  of  the  V^^r' 

GAINS  MADE  BY  THE  18  CHILDREN  / 
diagnosed  as  truly  LEARNING  DIS;- 
ABLED  were  especially  signifi- 
cant ^  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  lemguage  and  motor  develop- 
ment.    By  the  close  of  the  year 
12  %rere  functioning  at  levels 
commensurate  wiAh  their  chrono- 
logical age.     (See  Table  7) 

Of  the  33  students  recommended 
for  testing,  11  WERE  DIAGNOSED 
as  falling  within  the  LEVELS  OF 
BORDERLINE  OR  MILD  PSTARDATIOK . 
At  the  close  of  the  year  only 
three  pupils  still  fell  within 
these  levels  of  retardation. 

The  241  PUPILS  IDENTIFIED  AS 
HAVING  EftQTIONAL  PROBLEMS  showed 

marked  improvement  oy  the  end 
of  the  year  in  their  behavioral 
patterns  and  ability  to  adjust . 
(See  Tables  8  a'ld  9) 

UPON  ENTERING  KINDERGARTEN,  SATUR- 
DAY SCHOOL  STUDENTS  and  students 
with  other  preschool  experi-ence 
scored  significantly  higher  on 
cognitive  tests  when  compared  to 
students  with  no  preschool  ex- 
perience.   Saturday  School  stu- 
dents scored  higher  than  students 
with  other  preschool  experience  on 
the  total  test,  as  well  as  On  two 
of  the  sub-tests.     In  no  case  did 
students  with  other  preschool  ex- 
perience score  significantly  high- 
er than  Saturday  School  students. 
(See  Tables  2  and  3} 

PARENTS  SHOWED  GAINS  as  well.  There 
were  statistically  significant 
changes  in  their  abilities  to  in- 
teract with  their  children, in 
awareness  of  the  child's  Tieeds,  and 
their  use  of  more  appropriate  re- 
inforcement and  motivation  tech- 
niques.    'Soe  Tables  10  and  11) 

TEACHERS*  COMPETENCIES  improved  by 
the  end  of  tne  year  m  ill  areas: 
among  them,  appropriate*  t-^aching 
techniques ;  awareness  of  cm) dr^n * s 
needs;  relation.-^hips  with  parents; 
relaying  effective  teacliinq  methods 
to  parents.     (See  Table  13) 
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/4vi  OuMce  <^  T^etecUMt, 

CM  MM  a,  fraund  <U  cute! 


The  preced mq  fiaures  and  factn  and 
the  following  tables  and  interpre- 
tations tell  only  a  part  of  tlie  suc- 
cess story.     The  picture  is  mcorr- 
plete  unless  also  vu^wed  m  terms 
of  the  individual  'child  and  his 

parents  the  Toms,  Sues,  Janas, 

Kevins  and  their  riother'  and  dads 

 who  spent  a  year  m  th.^  prooran 

and  personally  felt  its  impact. 

APPROXIMATELY  4  0%  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
STUDENTS  were  found  to  have  some 
Kind  of  problem  affecting  their 
learning^   These  347  students  rop^ 

resent  abroad  range  of  problems  

not  only  in  nature,  but  in  degree. 
Meet  a  re^^J^esentative  few* 

KaKQ,n  had  att  t'm  ea/t.ma^fe4 
an  zmotLonaiiu  di6tuxbe,d,  men- 
tally  xe.tcL'tddd  ch'Ctd.  Hzk 
pa^^nt6  itfe^^i  cxixcmeiij  anx- 
ious about  htx  dmo tconal  out- 
buK6t6  end  'CncbiZit^  to  l^axri 
th^  64,mpt^6t  0^  thA.ng^,  Ske. 
waA  unable,,  ^cx  exawo^e,  tc 

oiten  xapeat^d  attempts  to 
teach  them  to  hei* 

Vc6pite  thi6,  a  <ca'  ^nccni^A- 
tenc<e6  -cji  hz^   tet^t  vittf'.xn 
and  pzxicnipance  ( nd<.cated  A^c 
iH'Cght  fiai'C  a  capacttu  (ok 
leaxnA.ng  bi2ijcnd  that  -xktch  skt 
had  sUou:n, 

Pxe6cxipt i.cn^  ic-x  (eaxntng  and 
behavlcx  'ncdL^^cat^c*^.  wexa 
dt6  4.gf*^d  fiC^^.  boih  l^cim  and 
school        ^iiTCHCA  and  tcxck- 
etA  ccuii  uic  coi\s  intent 
tcKn6  oi  ^^v^^-cyaf ( jj.  and  po^i- 
A.ti,\jz  Ml.'*  ^cKtZTTznt .     T  /ic  6pe- 
diatiht^     homt  tzCLchLng  tw-i^^i 
concantxat^ii  cn  coriccpt  and 
language  dcveCor^mcnt ,  ai  ijozli 
a^  mod'Cf^'Ccat^  c  n  o  ,<  tiio  moth-^ 
Vl'6  method  o<  tS.iiL.'i4.r'g  Ka^xen 
and  CO  ntxolf  -Cfig  hi^x  oeka\j4,ox. 


By  the  clc^c       ^/lo  uaax, 
Kaxen  tz6tcd  iccli^  u'Ltl.^n  the 
noXmit  xannsi  c  •!  c 
iur.zt  LJ  fi  i  t\q  .     H  'X 
mo  d  t^A.  C  d  tj    the  V 
6h^  t-ca?^       ( .  1 

6ucc:  i  i  .  V>i:  r  '  ' 
bcg^Lnn  n.j  to  -  i 


Uciltiictuat 
bo ha^w  c  ^  had 
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At  jthe  age        thxzt,  Haxold 
wa4  i'tagnc6Q,d  btj  a  tead-cng 
clinic  H6  bc^na  6e\jexely  xe.- 
tdxdzd,    Thtxe.  u:ai  initially 
Ijittte  &uKla<LZ  e\j4,dence  to 
que6t4.on  thi^  di^ngno^i^. 

He  di.d  not  initiate  coni'ex^a- 
tion,   but  u:ould  fLZp»lt4,t4,oulty 
echo  any  6tatzment  made  to 
hJ.m  wi^thout  coir\p*LiihzndJ ,\q  4.t^ 
meani^ng.     He  not  e^jun  un- 

deK^tand  the  concept  oi  ye^ 
and  no.     He  iKCuld  unaccount- 
ably do  Aometh'Lng,  not  cnce 
but  ten  timZ6   (^.e.,  /lun  baci^ 
and  ioxtfi  to  wa^n  hi6  handd 
oyex  and  even,  and  ovcx,  ate.  i 

The  6peCA.at  ed>Lcation  Apeciat- 
i6t  noted,  ^oweye^.  tnat  Han- 
old  had  leaxned  to  xead  pxe- 
cociou^ly  on  h4,6  oicn.  But 
tkexe  u;a4  no  -cni-ccii-con  that 
hi  xeatZy  undz-Mtocd  what  /ic 
wa^  xeading. 

Tkxough  ^ntzx\j^a/C  'and  ob^tx- 
vation  the  ipec^a£  cducatA.on 
6pecialitt  xzconitxucted  Han- 
old*^  paxt4,culax  OjJ 
leaxn4.ng  and  pxe^cx^^bai  a  a- 
n4.que  6yAtem  oi  teaching  /i-cw 
language.     Vexu  6itrplu  /stat- 
ed:   He  Ataxted  i^^tk  l^axn- 
4,ng  the  conce^rt  oi  the  pxint- 
ed  mxd  and  wo-rfeed  ta^saxd 
compx<thenl<on  ci  the  ipohe^n 
uioxd.     He  44  bC4,ng  ^ecn  ti^^•?.^- 
ly  by  both  the  languagf>  and 
leaxning  d'tiab^^tity  4pec-ta^- 

'UtA. 

Haxold  -c^  pxeiiently  diagno^ed^* 

0.6  ha\jing  well  above  noxmal 
intelligence ,  hut  i*ut\t  a  4e- 
\;e>te  a66  0C'Lati\j<'.  leaxning 
dl^abltity  thxt  can.  pex'xaf^, 
qxadually    be  huf^tr,ou.ntzd 
tkxough  ut4,lizatA.0A  oi  appl')- 
px-iate  teaching  methods. 


Tha  r^t  ♦  ^  .^1  th*»ti  ca3''3  have  not. 

tuk^t   jI    ">bs^rvirq  a  child  -  v^r  a  p-^r 

Ciccurnt ar,<-c3 :  p<'.  •  ,        ool;  in 

learn iro  <^na  aociaJ  <  i  ♦  uar  j.r.n .     Cl  m  - 
ic  diaanost  n_     \r.    rfquon*;  I     s<?<»  th* 
child  for  1  Jj"nt**U  pf^rio^i  oi  tima  ♦n 
only  a  fejtir^  ri-uatJO'  . 
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iKom  a  hjrc  Ztw  <  xj urn.' nt  Ctixt 

t^axncng  exc^p*  thr.aah  icv^nt. 
Vet  k4,i  ab^(ttj  t.^  vxv*te^^ 

cantty  caioiK  lUat  'xnccU  ccutd 
be  acccuntcd  Aa\  iy  btA,ndm:>6 
alone. 

fke  k^cL\4,ng  tct^Lng  by  the 

Ae^uent  4,ndactk  dxafTj(  »iat<.jnA 
by  a  private  ig^ncy  icx  t,:^^ 

to66  in  both  zjlx^  .  *     Jjict  xa^ 
l<tt^d  lyctfi  kcunhq  itd^  and 
an  exte«4<.v/e  it .mguaqc- t^axn-Lng 
pKogxam,   dzvi^ cccd  tu  a  ifa/J^ 
6p^C4.ali6 1 ,  \a  i  <.KCen4e£w  ca"  - 
xied  thxougi  by  ii46  ^am<.£w. 

fc  ttouj-cng  a  ^ummcx  languag  e, 
cfev/e£ jpmcrtt  lcuxa^,  at  a  <iK^^ 
ve,'X6ity  ct'Cri'LC,   fic  ita  s  accept- 
ed by  tkc  M^i5<7ut^  ^CMact  ^cx 

hA,6  ab'Liity  tc  •n^!^^  th2>c%  cn- 
tA&nZe  !ilandi\id^  hid  been  cx.- 
tAZmdty  doubt^ui  ^.^c  to  hi6 
Aeve^e  cfc^^ctenci/  <.n  tanguag^. 

•  •  • 


MOST  TVPlCJiL  OF  THE  VAST  MAJORir/  of 
cases  ^T-^^-  those  who  enter  the  pro- 
gram wj.tMout  their  parents  even  de- 
tectinq  or  suspecting  a  problem  of 
any  kind,    T!»e£a  are  the  children 
who  would  enter  the  mamstrcai?.  of 
the  public  school  system  to  undouot- 
edly  falter,  perhaps  even  fail. 

C^Kdy  had  ^xcct:tiona^^u  ijcod 
exp^G^A^v/c  language  t^,ilLi, 
but  A^ie  CQutd  fict  tx^rcn,  com- 
pK^k^nd  xkat  i/ic  kcaxd,  jx 
^otio^  6  4,mt^ic  d^xzct Lcn^  . 

The  ^p^C'CatAtt  crA  CLndt^\i> 
paxintt  u.^c/iki'd  joith  len  on 
'xiid'Ltoxy  a 1 1  oC'Lat'LO n ,  m^m- 
on,y,  and  compxo.hzn^'Lcn  ^kLlih 

At  tk^  btginn'Cng  o  u^ai 
Cindy  kad  a  d^i'LC<  t  c  c^xc 
y^ai,  hit  montht  <.n  au.i^t.;^f/ 
6kltl6.  By  tL^  cCoie  tki 
yo^ax  tkzhz  hkA,lt6  wete  \oand 
to  be  A^x  months  above,  her 
age  levzt. 

•  •  • 

•chil'iren  zcrjirinc  certain  t^— eg 
testing  or  ir.J^ptn  ^^iiaMir^si^  tjo 
referred  to  privat*^  .->r  puoiic  a:ienries. 

•*Tb«  ratur*-'  o"  ' '^o         Tan  prov;i's  -)|  - 
portuni 1 1  ^^-^  r  ,  if'^ct  ^-^^  T"T'   i,,  f 
homo  <^no  ^  pjiron'.  'ir*  )  %ni  -nop 

•ration,  wl^h':u^  whic,^  «-'jc^o'^s  weld 
be  limited 


S/acety  ^ad  a  ipec-t^^c.  .fc^abx.*- 

detecteti  t/t/ijug/i  tutting. 
Skt  could  net  labil   V^A^ngt,  e- 
ven  commen  objGc-(4  abound  tht 
/lou^e.    She  could  not  idcnti- 

dn  object  14  a  boofe  eucn 
a^te/t  be^*ig  told,  "Tki6  16  a 
book.*" 

The  language,  development  Ape- 
clati^t  concentxatea  on  label- 
ing tkxcugh  all  the  Aen^e-i: 
6eeing  it,  Reeling  it,  tait- 
inq  it,  dfA  ho.aX'Lng  wfia-C  A,t 
wal  called. 

At  the  bcginn-Lng  o^  the  yeax 
Stacey  kad  a  vocabulary  d^n-c- 
C4^t  o\  onz  ucaK,   tkKZi  months. 
At  the  'ind  C3  tne  ycax  hex 
\focabulaXif  6k<lt6  uoexe  iound 
to  be  one  'jZ^x,  a^x  mcntn^  a- 
bo\je  agz  level:     tico  yeax6, 
n-cne  months  gain, 

•  •  • 


Joe  had  a  6^xiou^  audita xy  mem- 
oxy  pxcblem.     He  could  not  xe- 
mernb^x  tchat  happened  the  day 
bcioxe,  the  hoax  ba^oxc,  ox 
imhat  he  had  ju6t  been  told. 
Although  quitt  vexbal,   he  did 
not  iully  und^xAtand  (/nhat  he 
wa6  raying,  nox  xeact  pxopex- 
ly  to  the  4p7feen  ujoxd. 

The  communication  &pecialiAt 
impxoved  Joe 'a  auditoxy  memoxy 
by  paixing  A^t  voitk  hit  Atxong 
visual  memoxy  i^L^lH,  She 
taught  him  tc  VA^^uatizc  a  vie 
tuxe  05  what  he  wai  hea^*.ing 
apid  to  xe^zat  ^imattaneou^ly 
uii^th  silent  ^^pA  v'kat  he  heaxd 
Iii6  motkex,  initially  ^ux- 
pxi^ed  that  a^iy  pxoblem  ex- 
i6tcd,  'ooxked  in^ith  h^^m  dili- 
gently thficugkcui  thiL  yeax,** 

Jot*6  tindexgaxten  teachex  xe- 
pox^^  6he  can  6ec  nc4  concen- 
trated eiioxt  to  xemembex  and 
lip  movement       6till  evident 

 but  he  ^4  xememheX'ing  and 

mteting  ixiTK  4ucce44.  1* 

•  •  • 


This  program  pro^'ides  M'^RE  than  early 
education.  It  also  provides  compre- 
hensive testing,  diagnosis,  and  treat 
ment.  THIS  EARLY  DETECTION  AND  APPRO 
PRIATE  INTERVENTION  MAKES  A  DIFFER- 
ENCE* For  many  of  the  program's  stu- 
dents, it  nay  have  prevented  piore  £er 
lou9,  long-lasting  learning  problems. 
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SATURDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  CONVEY 
PERTi:>^ENT  INFORMATION  about  each 
student  to  the  kindergarten  teacher 
who  will  receive  him.     Thxs  is  done 
at  an  end  of  the  year  in-service 
so  the  teachers  '"an  confer  person- 
ally as  they  pass  on  the  records. 


CURRICULUM  ADJUSTKEOTS  al^^ady 
have  been  made  in  the  kindergarten 
proQram  because  of  the  signifi- 
cant overall  gains  of  the  Satur- 
day School  students.     Reading  is 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
majority  of  the  kmdergartjn 
children . 


PAPTNT  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CLASS- 
R00*1,   initiated  in  Saturday  SchooJ  , 
IS  nov^  continuing  into  tne  kinder- 
aarten.     This  allows  for  continued 
small  group  instruction. 


OCCASIONAL  HO^L^  VISITS  TO  ALL 
STl:DE^3TS  by  tH^ir  kindergarten 
teachers  are  being  schedul' 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  ARE  CONTINUING 
for  fonner  Saturday  School  students 
with  learnxng  problems.     The  pro- 
gram     scocialists  provide  follow- 
up  and  suggest  appropriate  teach- 
mq  techniques.     Title  1  teachers 
m  designated  Title  I  schools 
provide  direct  service  through 
individualized  teaching. 
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The  evaluation  of  the  project  during  its 
first  year  centered  around  some  42  dif- 
ferent product  and  process  ob3ectives- 
These  objectives  w ^ro  concerned  with  the 
project's  iiTj^act  .u  three  different 
groups:     CHILDRl..^,   l*^RENTS,   and  STAFr . 
Obviously,   it  is  not  pcssiol^  to  report 
findings  concfcrninQ  ail  42  o^^^ectives . 
Therefore,  a  sGleccion  has  been  rrade  to 
convey,   in  part,   the  impact  the  pro-)ect 
has  had  on  each  of  these  thrse  croups- 


THE  rOLLCWIN'G  5  INDirJGS   ILLUCTrtATT*  ,  in 
this  order. 

The  program's  irr.pact  on  the  CHILD 

The  ways  in  which  PARENTS  have 
changed 

The  project's  influence  on  TEACHUP.S 


FOURTLEM  TABLES  and  their  mtorpre tat i  — 
by  the  ^roiect's  ovalaator  foilcv;. 


PROJECT  i:VALUV:'r»R: 

Alice  Klein,  Ph.D. 

Asst-   Professor  of  I  <loiCrition 

University  ot  Missourx,  i>t.  Louis 
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STUDENTS'  STAN'DARDIZLD  SCORES:     Before  and  After 


ALL  OF  THE  PROGR,^J^'S  FOUR  YEAR  OL^S  were  aaninistered  a  battery  of  throe 
tests  at  the  be  Tinning   "^t   the  urogram  year  and  again,  seven  months  later,, 
at  the  end  of  the  progr.iir  year.     The  test?  used  were: 

The  Slosscn  Intelligence  Tesc  (1971), 
which  yields  a  mental  age  score; 

Sub-test  3  of  the  Sievar?  Differential  Language  Facility  Tesr    (1957) , 
which  yields  a  lanjuage  acre  score;  and 

the  Beery  Test  ot  Visual  Motor-Integration   (1967) , 
which  yields  a  perceptual  age  score. 


The  results  may  be  seen  in  Table  1. 


Results  of  Preliminary 
nlng  and  L^ri  %Vs 
Sieve r:  Lylffvr^^* 
Beery  D^:  • 

Table  1 

.Tcireening  Battery  Administered  at  the  Pe^rl-r.- 
rrcgram  Year:     fjlosson  Intelligence  Test, 
.  il  Fa':ility  Test   f  Gab  test  3)  j  and 
•elopni-ontai  T'-'S"^  of  Virual  'lotor 
Interr^tir.n  ^'^T'^-D 

Nane  of 
Test 

Mean 

standard 
viation 

D 

Scores  ! 

,  

Slosson  (  X .  A  . 



Pre 

61.60 
77.^0 

10. 
10  .76 

51.03 

^.01 

39-112 

Sieve f  L  .  A  .  ) 

lost 

^1.91 
o^'..17 

11 .56 
10.23 

27.58 

^  .01 

2^-81 
33-ea 

Beery  (F.^.) 

Pre 

Post 

53.^0 
63.77 

10.^2 
10  .08 

30.79 

^.01 

33-95 
33-112 

w  2  tj 


THEp  WERE  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  in  all  three  tests  with 
blttll-/''^''  obtained  in  the  end  of  the  year  administration  of  Lhe 

Since  the  AVERAGE  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  STUDENTS  ENTERING  in  th  fall 
of  1971  54  months,  it  was  expected  that  their  average  mental 

TH^'^'^tlt' ■^''i  Pf^^f  t^^l  •^'^^^'^  also  be  approximately  54  mon^ns. 

The  data  m  Table  1  show  that  the  average  entering  MENTAL  aqe  was 

fer^n/-.-^'^-"^''^-'.''??''^/-'-'-^''  "^"•'^  expected,  while  the  average  en- 
pecte^  P^-'.-EPT-JAL  ages  ..ere  only  slightly  lower  than  ex- 

UPON  EXIT  F.ROM  -h::  ?fc<:r^v,  the  average  chronological  age  was  61  months. 
»  u   -u  thic  testing  was  77  months,  16 

5gnth^±l-^i_■:i^^^'■  ^r.  urually  .bt^.red  .r.  norminq  sa-.nles:  the  I^erage 
LANoUA..  vas     .  .ontp.s,    lour  -jntns  higher  than  tnat  usually  ob- 

tained:  .nc  the  avorage  PERCEPTUAL  ag-  was  64  months,   three  months 
higher  tnar.  xn  usually  obtained. 

THE  MAJOR  GOAL  tor  the  seven  Ton-h  period  between  tastinas  was  a  gain  for 

aai  ^'"t^o"        T:  fT''  i^.ontal,  language ,  ^and  perceptual 

age.     The  result-  ex     p  led  rxpci,  nations  . 

MENTAL  \r.r  .  -i,^  children  r.dds  an  average  gam  of  16  months  during 
the  seven  n-onths,   wita  8fi%  -^f  the  .tjd^FEl  glTnincr  ejght  or  more 
months  in  -'5-.Lal  a..--.     Tho  o:.e-'.nird  of  the  pupil,   ^ith  the  lowest 
enterm-j  sccre^-  1      ^  rnst:     ,r  average  of  13  r.onths.     The  middle 

fi^l  -  16  -.--^h:.,  ar.J  the  top  third  an  average  of 


the  -even  c\ovtf,s  bPuwe-n  testings,  the  children 
l-^_12.[Lt2LS  J-r^  language  age,  wicli  67%  of  all 
-^iOr.^ns*  gai^.     Students  sccr^r.^  m  Lhe  LOWEST 

f  21 


made  ar  avt-r^ 
pupi  1?  ex  JC'  .1 

ON'^-THIPu         -rtr?rin'    .=i.neci  rhe^  ,Tost:     an  avoraae  of  21  nths 
THE  MIP^LrJ  Tnl^r  -:ai-Gi  ir.  a^-eraae  of  12  p^onthc/ana  thp  TOP  THIRD 
gamca    in  a-cra^jo  :..n';  ^.^e  of  fcur  months. 


seven  T^ontr.  ^ , 
perceptual    :  > 
scores  Jix:>2.. 
eight  mcn'-h  •  ; 
ceptual  age 


-  An      ' p  r a T  ^  c^:  r  c ^ 


m  aw^ra^o  It 

-•o  UPPHR  T::I:>D  an  av?raa- 


g'",  ^'Ontn£  was  made  durina  tne 
[>upiL^  gaming  oignt  or  more  nonths  in 
ct  the  pupxis  with  lo-wast  erterin'-: 
-^^.o-.t^s;    the  -UDDLE  TmITD  an  averag-  of 
of   seven  rrioat:n:i3  of  ':^er- 


l.i 
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SATURDAYS'   STUDENTS  COMPARED;     The  Kindergarten  Follow-Up 


UPON  ENTRY  INTO  KINDERGARTEN,  the  Saturday  School  students  were  compared  with 
pupils  with  no  preschool  experience  who  had  entered  kindergarten  in  the  school 

district  the  nrovious  yoar   (the  Control  Group). 

Scores  on  the  Jcreenxnq  Test  of  Academic  Readiness  were  used  for  this 
comparison.     Tz^blc  2  sa-nmarizes  the  oTAR  battery  results. 


STATISTICALLY  SICNIFTCANT  RESULTS  were  obtained  on  five  of  the  eight  subtests 
of  the  ST;^R  a3  well  as  on  tne  Total  scores. 


ALL  OF  THT^SE  SIX 
ISONS  showed  tha 
day  School  stude 
tained  hiqher  me 
scores  than  did 
preschool  compar 
group.  Saturday 
students  tended 
higher  in  such  a 
cognitive  skills 

Picture  Voca 

Letters , 

Picture  Dcsc 

Relationship 

Numbers . 


COMPAR- 
t  Satur- 
nts  ob- 

an 

tnis  no 
ison 

School 
to  score 
reas  of 

as : 
bulary , 

ription , 
s,  and 


THERE  WuRE  NO  DIFFEHKNCES 
between  the  two  ^^ro'^i-s  on; 

Picture  CoTtpletion, 

Copying,  or 

Human  Figure  l^rawmg. 


Table  2 

Sunraary  of  Results  Comparing  PCEE  Pupils  Upon  Entry  into  Kinder* 
garten  in  Fall,  1972   (N-68i)  to  Control  Kindergarten  Pupils  Upon 
Entry  into  Kindergarten  in  Fall,  1971  {N«911)  on  the  Screening 
Tast  of  Academic  Readrneas 

VARIABLE 

Group 

Standard 
Deviation 

F 

P 

STAR  I 

Picture 

PCEE 

9.12 

12 

6.43 

€.025 

Vocabulary 

Control 

9.43 

2 

24 

II 

Letters 

PCEE 

6.41 

2 

49 

33.12 

<.005 

Cont rol 

5.61 

2 

88 

III 

Picture 

PCEE 

4.57 

1 

67 

1.34 

n.s . 

Conpletion 

Control 

4.48 

1.60 

IV 

Copying 

PCEE 

2.92 

1 

34 

1.34 

n.s 

Control 

3.00 

1 

31 

V 

Picture 

PCEE 

6.18 

1 

76 

16.06 

<.005 

Description 

Control 

5.82 

1 

81 

VI 

Uufluin  Fig- 

PCEE 

9.81 

3 

13 

2.8' 

n.s. 

ura  Drawing 

Control 

9.53 

3 

33 

VII 

Relation- 

PCEE 

6.73 

1 

39 

19.45 

^.005 

ships 

Control 

6.40 

I 

57 

VIII 

Numoer3 

PCEE 

8.69 

3 

71 

13.56 

<.005 

Control 

7.95 

4 

11 

Total 

PCEE 

54.98 

11 .40 

19.00 

^.005 

Control 

53.26 

12 

93 

1 

ADDITIONAL  COMP/J^ISONS  were  made  between: 
students  whc.  attended  Saturday  School , 
students  with  other  kinds  of  preschool  experience,  and 
students  with  no  preschool  experience  of  any  kind. 

The  STAR,  administered  in  the  fall  of  1972,  was  the  depend- 
ent variable.     The  results  of  these  comparisons  are  in  Table  3. 


STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS  were  obtained  on  every 
subtest  but  one  as  well  as  on  the  Total  scores  of  the 
STAR.     Only  on  the  Copying  subtest  were  the  differences 
between  the  means  of  the  groups  not  statistically  signi- 
ficant . 
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Tabi«  3 

Results  of  Analyses  -^f  Vjridnce  ard  Duncan's  Multiple  Ranqe  Tests 
with  Extension   for  Unevjjal  R.-p  1 1  cat  ions  for  Lnterinq 
Kindergarten  Fupiis   il972)  on  the  Screening 
Test  of  Academic  Readiness 


Variable 


STAR     I  PiJture 

vocabulary 


II  Letters 


III  Picture 

Completiofi 


IV  Copying 


V  Picture 

Description 


VI     HonaLn  Fig- 
ure Draw- 
ing 

VII  Relations- 
ships 

VIII  Nuiubers 


Total 


Group 


TTand 
Duncaji  *  s 
Results^ 


Standard 
Devi  at ion 


13.63  p*.u05 


27.87  p<.005 


3.69  p<.05 


1.85  n  s. 


16.34  p<.005 


16.29  p<.005 


10.89  p<.Q05 


20.78  p<.005 


31.63  p<.005 


PCEE 
Control 


PCEE 

P-S 

Control 


PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


9.72 

9.78  b,d 
8.94 


6.41 

b  .  34  b,d 

5.18 


4.57 

4.61  b,d 
4.29 


PCEE  2.91 
P-S  3.02 
Control  2.79 


PCFE 

P-S 

Control 


PCEE 

P-S 

Control 


PCEE 
P'S 

Control 

PCEE 

P-S 

Contiol 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 


6.18 

5.83  b,d 
5.49 


9.81 

9.22  a,b,d 
8.53 


6.73 

6.48  a,b 

G.26 

8.69 

8.78  b.d 
7.04 


2.13 
2.46 
2.43 


2.49 

2.56 
2.99 


1.60 
1.68 
1.67 


1.34 
1.44 

1.32 


1.76 
1.87 
1.79 


3.13 
3.42 
3.44 


1.39. 

1.72 

1.54 

3.71 
4.05 
4.12 


54.98 

53.97 
48.23 


11.40 
,b.J  13.49 
13.68 


En'-eri'^j  k  indercjvi  r^r'- *^  rs  wo  ro  idf^^tifiod  as  belonging  to  one 
of  thr'^o  qroups-     t'C\  F  -=  nupils  wro  Ijc  participated  in  the 
firrt  proicci  '-—.r  ..rcir.i.n  i^-fSl^  :  u'jpils  with  Pre-School 
5:xperi^nco   -n  2  j'j  i  :   j^i.  Cr^ntroi   -  pupil^i  with  no  preschool 
exp^r.rr.ce  of  an/  Kind  {N--302/. 


Results  of  »:ne  '^ur.cin's  Multiple  Pxnqe  Tests  are  given  in  the 
follorfi'^.g  cod*^s: 

a  *  the  PCEE  -nr  in   vms  •»  t  at  i  s  1 1  r  1 1  !•/  significantly  higher 

than  the  prc^c^foi  qrouo  t  i  . 
b      the  PCEE  Hf^^n  Wvi'^       at  i iilv  3  ir;r.i  f  i  cant  ly  higher 

t*ian  the  cortro'   rjrcup  -no  ir 
•   c  «  the  Pr  OS  ch<_    I  -^'^^in  vas  .  ^  t  .  .  ill  /  s  igni  f  i  c/mtly 

higher  th  ^r^  t    c  T  C  F  i.  ^  r n  i , n  a n 
d  *  the  Prc'Ch^'Ol       m  w  r»   ^•^.^.-t.  ally  significantly 

h^g'^er  th  ir   t       'fiPtr*'.  '^rj-in 
e  =  the  Con^^c->i    ;r  )t.i   *v  i'^  "♦^  a"  istically  significantly 

higher  t^-m  t'  '"^   '  ';T-^>iin  . 

f  -  the  Control  grou^   Ta^an  ^as  bt  it>     ica*  ly  significantly 

hiqh#»r  th  »n  th<    preschool  group  rr**nn. 


ON  THOSE  SUBTESTS 
(measuring  the 
areas  of  Picture 
Vocabulary,  Letters, 
Picture  Description, 
Human  Figure  Draw- 
ing, Kambers,  and 
Total  Readiness)  , 
both  the  Saturday 
School  and  Pre- 
School  groups  had 
higher  mean  scores 
than  the  group  with 
no  preschool  exper- 
ience . 


ON  THE  RELATIONSHIPS 
SUBTEST,  only  the 
Saturday  School 
group  had  a  higher 
mean  score  than 
either  of  the  other 
two  groups. 


ON  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE 
DRAWING  AND  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS SUB-TESTS 
as  well  as  on  the 
TOTAL  TEST,  the 
Saturday  School 
group  means  exceeded 
those  of  the  pre- 
school group. 
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SELF-ESTEEM 


ALL  SATH^DAV  SCHOOL  ."^TUOrNT?  wore  rated  by  thexr  teachers  on  five-point 
scales  taken  frcni  Compel  sraith '  s  Behavior  Rating  Form   (1967).     Ratings  were 
made  at  both  the  be^innim  and  the  end  of  the  program  year.     The  results 
of  the  analyses  of  these  ratings  are  in  Table  4. 


Table  4 

x^d  Flr.al  Te^:- 

Ratings  cf  Pupi 

Is'  Self-Esteem 

1  

1 

1  MtaD» 

aniard 

Deficient** 

Item 

Deviation  t 

P  N 

% 

—^^^  

1.   cm  id  'lii^^r 

1 

ea3li>  z  ^  '   4    1 : 

atlona  ,  f-.-^» .  ' 

122 

16 

fortable  in 

.01 

60 

8 

easily  irl  -.-w 

actl  V  .Lf>: 

1 

2.   Chiij  i-e-o^^j 

I 

upset  fc>   r^l .: • 

or  ot r       "  . 

,  90 

84 

11 

St  res  ^  '    I  >     .  1  - 

2.01  < 

dence  1  t  y      .c^  •  » - 

^\  ^  il  2.70 

85 

11 

havioj     a  >  - 

Ing,  wirnl-,^ 

wit  hdrditf 

3.  Cjlld  3p?K- 

crnch  Sippotv    i  i 

reassuran-^  ''r 

his  pe-?rs   _  r  i  K'- 

:rmai  2.51 

.33 

88 

12 

teacher,        1  j  c  /i  - 

5.3U  < 

01 

dence d  by  cesKi" ^ 

Fi^1l  2.72 

.86 

69 

9 

their  nearn*^  '  .  '  r 

frequent   1  n a  i  r '  o 

as  to  whet^e^ 

is  doing  we  1 1 

^.  Child 

ally  seerfs    i  en- 

t Icn  ,           /'  J"-^  1 

>itla^  2.80 

.98 

88 

12 

by  fru*"^  ^-^^^  ivi  -  rs 

01 

as  cpeaylr^- 

?l-ai  2.57 

.97 

57 

8 

t  urn  aid  ir 

jnnece"/j,ry  "i^.^es 

5.  Exterit  '  ,  w^.lc^ 

child  'i^.ow  2 

sense  ^'       . f - 

.''-1^131  3.1^ 

.38 

19 

eateef,       i  f-r*  - 

10.93  <. 

01 

spect  -       i   i; i  - 

'^ir..  3.57 

91 

12 

at  Ion  -jf  ♦^l  ^r. 

•It  should  l5»*  nf>  'id 

t 

^at    'S  '  represents 

the  positive  e- 

i  of  t.ie 

con- 

tlnuur.  ropre.ien ted 

by  each  scaie . 

••Defl  r     •  ' ,   w  1 .  ii»*ti? 

n^ne^  as  a  ratlr 

oi  less  tnan  "3" 

on  cacn 

five- 

point  3  :  ti':'  . 

THE  TABLE  SHOWS  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,   the  Saturday  School  students 
were  rated  as  adapting  nore  easily  to  new  situations,  becoming  less  upset 
by  failures,   sef.'King  less  j^aoport  and  attention,  and  showing  a  greater 
sense  of  self-.^^teem  than  had  been  the  case  at  the  beginnir-r  of  the  year. 
These  inferences  ar>  based  on  bot.h  tho  statistically  significant  raired 
observation  t  test  rcsi:irs  and  the  generally  decreasing  proportions  of 
pupils  judged  to  be  initially  deficient  on  the  scales. 
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SELF-ESTEEM  FOLLOW-i;?  KINDERGARTEN  COMPARISONS  were  made  between: 
Saturday  School  students, 

pupils  who  had  other  preschool  experiences,  and 

pupils  who  had  no  previous  preschool  experience  of  any  kind. 

THE  CRITERION  used  was  kindergarten  teacher  ratings  on  the  five-point  Self-  . 
Esteem  scales.     The  results  of  these  analyses  are  m  Table  5. 


Table 

5 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Variance  and  D'oncan's  Multiple  Pange 
Testa  with  Extension  for  L'ne.-jujx  ^/epiications  for  Fntering 
Kindergarten  Pupils    (1972)   on   "The  Self  Estcern  Sjale" 
and  on  "The  Kindergarten  Sc^-iool  Adjustment  Scale" 

Item 

F 

Group ^ 

T  and 
Duncan 's 
Results^ 

Standard 
Deviation 

SELF  ESTEEM  SCALE 

1.  Child  adapts  easily 
to  new  situation:,, 
feels  confortable 
in  new  sett m'js , 
enters  easily  into 
new  activities 

i 

1 . 90  n.S  . 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 

3.79 
3.7B 
3.68 

.86 
.95 
.93 

2.  Ch^ld  becomes  up- 
set by  failure  or 
other  strong 
stress 

<l  n.3. 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

3.86 
3.88 
3.85 

.94 
.86 

.96 

3.  Child  secKS  much 
support  and  re- 
assurance from  hi3 
peers  or  the 
teacher 

1.24  n.S. 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 

3.73 
3.72 
3.62 

1 

.98 
.99 
.03 

4.  Child  continually 
seeks  attention 

4,60  p<.025 

PCEE 
P-S 

Control 

4.01 

3.76  a,b 
3.94 

1 
1 
1 

.01 
.15 
.09 

S.  Extent  to  which 
child  shows  a 
sense  of  self 
esteem 

4.79  p<.Ol 

PCEE 

P-S 

Control 

3.42 

3.56  c,d 
3.29 

1 

96 

00 
97 

t 


Explanation  of  references  may  be  found  with  Table  1. 


There  were  NO  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  among   the  three  groups 
oa  three  of   the  fiv'e  scales:     those  dealing  with  adaptation  to  new  situa- 
tions, reaction  to  failure,  and  seeking  of  support. 

ON  TWO  OF  THE  SCALES  THERE  WERE  DIFFERENCES.     Forr.er  Saturday  School  stu- 
dents were  seen  as  seeking  less  attention  than  both  preschool  pupils  and 
pupils  witn  no  preschool  experience. 

PUPILS  WITH  OTHER  PRESCHOOL  EXPERIENCE,   hov/ever,  were  rated  higher  by  their 
kindergarten  teachers  on  overall  self -est- ee-ti  than  both  Saturday  School  stu- 
dents and  students  with  no  preschool  experience.     It  should  be  noted  that 
these  differences,  while  statistically  .significant,  were  quite  small.  The 
greatest  differences  m  moans  between  any  two  of  the  three  groups  was  .27 
on  a  five-po^nt  scale. 
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TH£  TOTAL  GROUP 

This  group  incladed  AIX  OF  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  V7ERE  DIAGNOSED  AS  HAV- 
ING PROBLEMS  due  to  env'iroa-nental  cr  biological  factors  including: 
emotionzil  disordcri;,   Isiirnincj  disatilities .   Low  inte]  lectual  function- 
ing, mental  retardation,  experiential  deprivation,   and  physical  dis- 
abilities.    In  the  first  pr03ect  year  347  pupils  were  identified  by 
consultant  specialises  as  belonging  to  this  group.     (They  were  identi* 
fied  m  Table  6  as  the  Primary  Target  Group.) 


Table  6 

A  Sumr.ary  I 

nit  ill  ard 

Flna 

1  Ratlnj^G 

of  Tarjjet  ^roup  FCFF 

Pupll3  ^y  Tneir  T'-n-h^ 

r-'n^l  venos^ 

to  Learning 

Actl  vlt  l^^o , 

A     1 ve'"'? 

r 

In  Hrne -Teaching 

Sessions ,  and  A 

d  Saturday 

) 

Attainments,  and 

Standard 

Deficient* 

Attitudes 

Item 

Mean 

Devlat  lo" 

t 

P 

N 

These  pupils  were  rated 

Responsivene  3c 
to  Learning 

by  their  teachers  on 

Activities 

their: 

181 

a.  Outgoing  vs. 

Initial 

■} 

J 

1 

26 

1^.62 

<.0i 

55 

Re  spon  s i ne  s  c 

shy 

Final 

25 

87 

60 

18 

to  Learning 
Activities 

b .  Cv^ope  rat  •  v* 
vs  .  uncoope  r  J*"  i  ve 

In  It lai 
Final 

3 

60 

1 

15 
82 

12.26 

<.01 

1^9 
3^ 

'15 
10 

c.  Talkailv* 

Inlt lal 

3 

18 

1 

30 

<.01 

193 

58 

Attainr-ten  t  '/'^ 

vs.  hesitant 

Final 

21 

9a 

67 

20 

Objectives/  -i*id 

d.  Interejtei 
vs  .dlslntp rested 

Ir.lt  lal 
I'ltial 

91 

1 

Ob 
66 

^.01 

22 

35 
7 

Attitudes  T^^ax^ds 

Sacurda-^  Schcoi 

e.  Attentlv*^ 

Initial 

3 

1 

19 

u  30 

<.01 

13^ 

^0 

vs  .dlstracf 't 

Final 

k 

51 

80 

35 

11 

durin7  their  fir^t 

and  last  ho~^.'  tf^^ach- 

Achlpveri#*nt 

ing  sessions. 

of  Ccncepts 

a    Attained  all 

Initial 

3 

;a 

1 

08 

11. ''O 

<.01 

13*^ 

^0 

The  results  of  these 

V3 .  none  the 

Final 

75 

35 

11 

ratings  rra/  be  found 

objectives 

in  Table  G, 

Attitude  toward 
Saturday  r^-^ -  -  . 

a.  Positive  V  . 

Initial 

1 

08 

13.07 

<.0I 

121 

negative 

Pinal 

6U 

2^ 

•Deficiency  -^as 

defined 

a 

rat Ing 

of  V 

"  or  1 

e33  on 

ncalc . 

]8 
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^  THESE  STUDENTS    (the  Prinary  Target  Group)   RATED  SIGNIFICANTLY  HIGHER 

on  all  items  at  the  time  of  the^r  last  toachma  session  than  they  did 
at  their  fust  teaching  session.     Par  fever  of  then  were  judged  by 
their  teachers  to  be  deficient  m  zhcse  traits  at  the  end  of  th.?  year 
than  had  been  the  case  at  tne  beginning  of  the  year.     Initially,  from 
35%  to  58%  of  this  group  were  rated  as  being  deficient.     By  the  end  of 
the  program  year,  fewer  than  20%  were  rated' as  deficient  in  any  one 
aurea. 


THE  LEARNING  DISABLED 


OF  THE  22  PUPILS  diagnosed  as  "Learning  Disabled"  by  the  consultant 
specialist,   18  received  a  diagnostic  battery  consisting  of  five  tests 
in  the  fall  and  again  at  tne  end  of  the  program  year.     The  results  of 
the  test  comparisons  are  found  in  Table  7. 


Table  J- 


Results  of  Further  ScreenInK  and  Flul  Teetlng  of  Pupils 
Identlflel  to  be  'cirnlr:  Llsafclcd* 


Name  of 
Test 


Beery 

Peaboay 
GoocJ'^nough 
Oseret  SKy 
3  levers 


i'-jni)er  of 
Pupils 
Giver. 
 Test 


Pre 
Post 


Pr« 
Po^t 


Pre  . 
Po  il 


Pre 

PG3 


Pre 
Po:>t 


18 

18 

18 
13 


17 

13 
13 

IS 
13 


Mean 


61.7? 

5^.11 
[6,12 

75. 'il 
93.62 

79.77 

U6.39 
ri.l2 


L*"  V 1  3 1 1 r 


0 

12.'67 
i?.73 

9.87 

'7. 11 

6.97 
9.22 


12 


.78 

.33 

.59 
.26 


Range  of 

Scores 


^.01 


c  .01 


^.01 


.  01 


.01 


33-66 
36-66 

38-  9* 

39-  101 

58-92 
70-137 

*7-75 
68-91 

35-56 
*l-79 




•Results  of  ♦:ests  arrt  given  In  months,     me  one  exception 
Is  the  Goocienough-riarrls  wnlch  yields  a  standard  score 
with  a  rvean  of  130  and  a  standard  deviation  of  15. 


As  can  be  seen    ON  THE  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION,  learning  disabled  pupils 
scored,  on  the  average,  at  approximately  normal  levels  for  their  age 
on  the  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (1959),  and  Oseretsky  Motor 
Proficiency  Tests   (1969).     At  the  same  time,  they  scored  considerably 
below  the  average  on  the  Goodenough-Harris  Drawing   (1963)   and  Sievers 
Differential  Language  Facility  tests  and  somewhat  below  average  on 
the  Beery  Visual  Motor  Integration   (1967)  test. 

THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED  IN  THE  FOLLOW-UP  BATTERY  show  that  there  were 
statistically  significant  changes  in  all  tests.     Pupils  achieved 
scores  considerably  above  average  on  the  Peabody,  Oseretsky,  and 
Sievers  tests.     They  scored  at  approximately  average  levels  on  the 
Beery  and  somewhat  below  average  on  the  Goodenough-Harris  t-'st. 
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LOW  INTELLECTUAL  FUNCTIONING 


OF  33  PUPILS  REFERRED  for  psychological  ^^valuation  because  of 
apparent  low  intellectual  functioning  or  menLdl  retardation  on 
the  basis  of  scores  on  the  Slosson,   23  were  further  tested  using 
the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Test   (196C)   arci  the  Vineland 
Social  Maturity  Scale   (1953) . 


Of  these  students,   ELE^/EN  V7ERE  DIAGNOSED  AC  lALLING  WITHIN  THE 
LEVELS  of  borderline  retardation        mild  retardation  as  defined 
by  the  AAMD .     Eight  of  these  eleven  pupils  were  retested  at  the 
end  of  the  prograun  year.     Comparison  of  the  initial  and  final 
testings  indicated: 

Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Te^t  -    :\\e  nean  mental 
age  for  this  group  was  41.63  rontons  -^.n  z.\^  first 
administration  while  the  standard  deviation  was 
4.68  mental  age  units.     The  score?  ranged  from  32 
to  46  months.     The  mean  on  the  second  c jministra- 
tion  of  the  test  was  53.75  months  and  the  standard 
deviation  was  3.87  months.     The  conparison  made 
between  the  two  means  for  these  eiqht  pupils  yielded 
a  paired  comparisons  t  of  2.94  (£<.05). 

Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  -  The  mean  social 
age  received  on  the  first  administration  of  this 
test  was  51  months  and  the  standard  deviation  was 
8.48  months.     The  mean  on  the  second  administra- 
tion of  the  test  was  60.29  months  and  the  stan- 
dard deviation  was  8.38  months.     The  paired  ob- 
servations t  test  compaimg  the  two  mc-ans  was 
2.76  (£<.05). 


IN  SUM:<ARY,  of  the  33  STUDENTS  REFERRED  T^^R  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EVALUA- 
TION ONLY  THREE  FELL  WITHIN  THE  LEVELS  Or  BO.  DERLI^TE  RETARDATION 
ON  THE  FINAL  TESTING.     Th:e  consultt^nt  speciajist  for  mental  retar- 
dation,  in  reviewing  these  findings,   stated  th^t  they  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  initial  test  performances  cf   the  children  (which 
were  ii>iicative  of  low  intellectual  capacity'  wtre  reflecting  limi- 
tations in  performance  rather  than  capacity.     Stated  differently^ 
the  results  of  the  first  test  administrat- on  possibly      fleeted  the 
debilitating  effects  of  early  disabilities  and/or  lack  of  opportu- 
nities for  learning  experiences. 

GIVEN  A  PROGRAM  FOCUSED  ON  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS,   THESE  CHILDREN  RE- 
VEALED THAT  THEY  WERE  ABLE  TO  LEARN.     In  addition,   they  were  able 
to  communicate  these  learnings  on  their  follow  up  test  protocols. 
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EMOTIONALLY  iiANDICAPPED 


OF  Thir  289  SATURDAY  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IDENTIFIED  AS  HAVING  EMO- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS,  241  remained  in  the  PCEE  Program  until  the 
end  of  the  year.     Of  these,  239  pupils ^ntered  kindergarten 
in  the  school  district  in  the  fall,  19a2. 


RATINGS  TAKEN  A  YEAR  APART  by  both  parents  and 
teachers  are  summarized  on  the  following  two  pages. 


« 


Comparison  Ratings  by  Their  Parents:     One  Year  Apart 

OF  THE  239  PUPILS  IDENTIFIED  AS  EMOTIONALLY  HANDICAPPED, 
223  were  rated  by  their  parents  on  16  three-point  items 
from  the  Glidewell  Scale   (1959)  at  the  time  of  their  entry 
into  the  Saturday  School  Program  and  again,  one  year  later, 
at  the- time  of  entry  into  kindergarten.     The  comparisons  of 
the  parent  ratings  are  shown  in  Table  8. 


THE  RESULTS  SHOW  that 
PCEE  pupils  identified 
as  having  emotional 
problems  were  rated  by 
their  parents  as  having 
significantly  lower 
symptomology  upon 
entry  into  kindergarten 
than  had  been  the  case 
upon  entry  into  the 
PCEE  Program  one  year 
earlier . 

JS^  15  OF  THE  16  THREE- 
POINT  RATING  SCALES, 
the  means  were  signi- 
ficantly lower  upon 
entry  into  kindergarten 
and  there  were  also 
fewer  pupils  rated  as 
displaying  above  aver- 
age symptomology  than 
there  were  upon  entry 
into  the  four  year 
old  program. 

IT  MAY  BE  CONCLUDED 
that  Saturday  School 
students  identified 
as  having  emotional 
problems  substan- 
tially improvea  in 
the  areas  of  inter- 
personal inter- 
action, psycho- 
physical symptoms 
and  behaviors  as 
assessed  by  their 
parents . 


Tabla  8 


Suwraary  of  Results  Comparing  ParentB  •  Ratinga  of  the  Glide*Mill  tt««i« 

for  PCEE  Pupils  Identified  as  Having  Emotional  Problems  at  the 
Time  of  Entryxinto  the  PCEE  Piogram  and  Upon  Entry  Into 
Kindergarten  (N-223) 

'  troiSrt^r^iiteSraBoi 


Standard 
Mean  De\/iation 


average  •ymptomology' 
p  N  * 


1. 

Fating  (too 
much  or  too 
little) 

1971 
1972 

90 
62 

.72 
.65 

-5. 

22  <.01 

161 
120 

68 
54 

2. 

Sleeping (too 
Buch  or  too 
little) 

19-^1 
1972 

46 

26 

.  t2 
.49 

-4. 

74  <.0l 

92 
5.1 

39 
24 

3. 

Stonach  ir- 
regularities 

1971 
1972 

29 
27 

.50 
.48 

<  1 

n.  s. 

64 

56 

27 
25 

4. 

Getting 
along  with 
children 

1971 
1972 

1. 

09 
70 

.70 
.69 

-6. 

39  <.0l 

187 

130 

79 

59 

5. 

Getting 
along  with 
•dalts 

1971 
1972 

1. 

00 
53 

.77 
.76 

-7 . 

46  <.01 

165 
89 

70 
40 

6. 

Unusual 
fears 

1971 
1972 

61 
36 

.62 
.65 

-4. 

79  <.0l 

127 
71 

54 

32 

7. 

Nervousness 

1971 
1972 

45 

36 

-55 
.53 

-2. 

23  <.05 

100 
73 

42 

33 

t. 

ThumLsucking 

1971 
1972 

50 
40 

.81 

.73 

-3. 

11  «.01 

69 
56 

29 

25 

9. 

Overactivity 

1971 
1972 

68 
43 

.74 

.63 

-5. 

50  <.01 

121 
81 

51 
36 

10. 

Daydreaming 

1971 
1972 

45 

J6 

.53 
.51 

-2. 

42  4L.05 

105 
78 

44 

35 

11. 

Temper 
Tantrxms 

1971 
1972 

86 
62 

.56 
.56 

-5 

68  <.01 

176 
151 

74 
68 

12. 

Crying 

1971 
1972 

96 

79 

.58 
.57 

-4 

36  <.01 

198 

160 

84 

71 

13. 

Lying 

1971 
1972 

51 

.  53 
.54 

-2 

94  <.01 

140 

110 

59 
49 

14. 

Tearing  or 

breaking 

things 

1971 
1972 

62 
31 

.52 
.47 

-7. 

94  <.0l 

140 
€8 

59 
30 

15. 

Netting 

1971 
1972 

55 

37 

.73 
.64 

-4. 

23  <.0l 

9C 

63 

40 
28 

16. 

Speech 

1971 
1972  . 

54 

23 

.69 

.53 

-7. 

81  4.01 

98 
41 

41 
18 

*Above  average  symptomology 
each  threG-poin*^  '-^cjle. 

was 

defined 

as  a 

rating  of 

•1-  or 

'2*  on 
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Ratings  by  Saturday  School  and  Kxndergarten  Teachers: 
A  Year  Apart 

THE  239  PUPILS  identified  as  emotzionally  har.dicapped  were 
rated  by  their  teachers  on  those  rive  items  of  the  "Kin- 
dergarten School  Adjustnient  Scale"  which  were  identical  to 
the  items  of  the  "Nursery  School  Adjustment  Scale."  Com- 
parisons were  made  for  these  pupils  between  ratings  made 
at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  Saturday  School  program  and 
exit  from  the  four  year  old  program  and  at  the  time  of  entr^- 
into  kindergarten.    The  results  of  these  comparisons  are 
given  in  Table  9. 


Table  9 

A  SlUBBary  of  Initial,  Final,  and  FoUow-Up  Teacher  Ratings  on 
Itmmm  of  the  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  School  Adjuatvent 
Scale  for  Pupila  Identified  aa  Having 
Eootional  Problena 


Mean 

standard 
Deviation 

t 

.  ,.£  - 

Deficient" 
N  % 

1.  Re  ationahip* 
vlth  :  eera 

Initial 

Final 

FollOw-Up 

3.06 
3.63 
3.86 

1.06 
X  13 
.97 

7 
2 

.91 
.34 

<  .01 
<.C5 

68 

36 
19 

38 
IS 
8 

3.  Bel^tionahipa 
vlth  Teacheri 

Initial 

Final 

FoIlOW-Op 

3.24 

3.71 
3.80 

1.09 
1.00 
1.02 

6 

1 

.99 

.od 

<.01 
n.  a. 

53 
30 
20 

aa 

13 
8 

3.  Creative  Uae 

of  Individual 
Activitxea 

Initial 

Final 

Follow*Up 

3.38 

4,09 
3.90 

1.00 
.90 
.92 

10 

-2 

.51 
01 

<.01 
<.d5 

39 
9 
14 

16 
4 
6 

4.  Sigr^  of  Be- 
havior il 
Immaturity 

Initial 
Final 

Follow -Up 

3.41 
3.»0 
3.92 

1.11 
.93 
1.06 

7 
4- 

15 
1 

<.01 
n.a . 

46 

16 

31 

19 

7 
13 

5.  Signs  of  Be- 
havioral 
Eccentricity 

Initial 
Final 
Foi  ->w-Op 

3.56 
3.80 
3.94 

I.IC 
1.02 
1.04 

3 
1 

65 
63 

<.01 
n.a . 

37 
28 
24 

IS 
12 
10 

^Deficiency  waa  d 
point  acale. 

efined  as  a 

rating 

of  -2"  or 

less 

on  each  five- 

IT  WAS  FOUND  THAT  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  SATURDAY  SCHOOL  YEAR  pupils 
identified  as  having  emotional  problems  were  rated  by  their  Satur- 
day School  teachers  as  having  improved  relationships  with  both  their 
peers  and  their  teachers;  being  more  creative  in  their  use  of  in- 
dividual activities;  and,  showing  fewer  signs  of  behavioral  immature 
ity  and  eccentricity  as  compared  with  thexr  initial  ratings. 

AT  THE  TIME  OF  ENTRY  INTO  KINDERGARTEN,  these  pupils  generally  main- 
tained the  gains  they  had  made  upon  exit  from  the  program  in  the 
areas  of  xelationships  with  teachers  and  showing  signs  of  behavioral 
immaturity  and  eccentricity.     In  the  areas  of  relationships  with 
peers,  these  pupils  were  rated  somewhat  nigher  by  their  kindergarten 
teachers  than  they  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  Saturday  School  year, 
and  in  the  area  concerning  the  creative  use  of  individual  activities / 
they  were  rated  somewhat  lower.     These  findings  mAy  be  inferred  from 
both  the  results  of  the  paired  observations  t  tests  with  their 
atti  ^dant  means  and  the  ciif ferences  m  the  proportions  of  pupils 
fourid  to  be  deficient  on  the  items  at  the  three  rating  times. 
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SIX  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  PARENTS  PARTICIPATED  AS  TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 
in  Saturday  School  oyer  a  sufficiently  long  enough  time  to  be  rated 
by  teachers  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program  year  on 
their  use  of  appropriate  teaching  techniques  and  their  accomplish-' 
ing  of  the  task  objectivr^:!  assigned  to  them.    The  comparisons  of 
initial  and  final  te^  -tings  of  parents  arc  given  in  Table  10. 


Ttbl«  10 

al  and  Final  Teacher  Ratings  of  fare-ts'  Performance  In 
Saturday  School  (N-670) 


Itei 


1.  On  tlnic  for 
planning 
session 

2.  Willing  vs. 
unwl lllng  t  o 
participate 

3.  Used  apprc- 
pr'at^?  vs.  In- 
appropriate 
teaching 
techniques 

M    Used  posi- 
tive vs.  nega- 
tive reinforce- 
ntnt 


Standard 
Mean  Deviation 


Inltla 
Pinal 


i  Initial 
I  Final 


.  Initial 
j  Pinal 


Initial 
Final 


1.93 
1.93 


^.22 
ii.4l 


a. Oil 
i4 .  li-^ 


.26 
.26 


L.03 
.91 


.35 
.75 


.90 
.77 


^  1 


7.99 


15.15 


c.Ol 


.01 


14. M  <.01 


Deficient* 
N  f 


f,7 


175 
83 


186 
89 


181 
92 


26 

1? 


28 

13 


27 


5.  Accompils^>ed  i  Inltlai 

vs .  di  i  not  ,  Pinal 

accomplish  the  i 
taoic  as&lgnca 


H  27 


.83 

.66  13-19 


.01 


132 

57 


20 
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•Deficiency  wao  leflned  as  a  rating  of  "3"  or  less  on  eaoi  five- 

point  scale- 


It  MAY  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  TABLE  that  over  70%  of  the  parents  participal- 
ing  in  Saturday  School  were  initially  judged  to  be  using  appropriate 
techniques  and  accomplishing  the  tasks  assigned  to  them.    An  even 
larger  majority,  more  than  85% >  of  these  parents  were  judged  to  be 
performing  adequately  during  ♦•he  final  sessions  of  Saturday  School. 
There  were  statistically  significant  changes  in  the  direction  of 
greater  U3e  of  appropriate  teaching  techniques  and  positive  rein- 
forcement as  well  as  in  parent  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  assigned. 


EACH  PARENT  RECEIVING  HOME  VISITS  was  rated  by  the  teacher  on  her 
attitudes  toward  the  teaching  session,  the  teacher,  and  the  child 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program  year      A  total  of  704  par- 
ents were  rated  twice.     The  results  of  the  comparisons  made  during 
the  first  or  second  home  visit  in  the  fall^  1971  and  the  last  home 
visit  in  the  spring,  1972  are  given  in  Taole  II. 


Table  11 

A  Suanary  of  Initial  and  Final  Te  .cher  Ratings 
Toward  the  Home  Teaching  Session,  the  Child 

of  Parents'  Attitudes 
,  and  the  Teachers 

Zt«a 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation  t 

P 

Deficient* 
N  » 

Parent  attitude 
toward  teacher 
Maaions 

a.  Positive  vs. 
negative 

Initial 
Final 

704 

4.17 
4.62 

.92 
>  o  o 

11.47 

<.  01 

176 

25 
9 

b.  Interested  vs. 
dls in tares ted 

Initial 
Final 

703 

4.17 
4 . 15 

.92 

.76 

9.41 

<  .01 

175 
70 

35 

10 

c.  Self-confident 
vs.  lacXing  self- 
confidence 

Initial 
Final 

703 

3.74 
4.43 

1.03 
.79 

16.17 

<.01 

290 

101 

41 
14 

Parent  interaction 
with  child 

a.  Accepting  vs. 
unaccepting 

Initial 
Final 

7r2 

3.94 
4.51 

.94 

.  73 

14.42 

<.01 

238 
78 

32 
11 

b.  Aware  vs. 

>ware  of  needs 

Initial 
Pinal 

702 

3.50 
4.21 

1.03 
.90 

16.33 

*.01 

343 
176 

49 

25 

c.  Motivation  pos- 
itive vr.  negative 

Initial 
Final 

702 

3.62 
4.30 

.97 
.84 

16.59 

'.01 

323 
128 

46 
18 

d.  Reinforcement 
positive  vs.  nega- 
tive 

Initial 
FinaJ 

702 

3.57 
4  29 

.97 
.83 

17.  35 

<.01 

347 
128 

49 
18 

e.  Conpetent  vs. 
incoBpatent 

Initial 
Final 

702 

3.74 
4.41 

.97 
.80 

17.42 

288 

106 

41 

15 

Parent  relation- 
ship with  teachar 

a.  Friendly  vs. 
unfriendly 

Initial 
Final 

702 

4.35 
4.  77 

.81 
.56 

12.79 

<.01 

138 
14 

18 

5 

b.  Cooperative  vs. 
uncooperative 

Ini  .al 

Fin.., 

70  2 

4.32 
<  65 

.84 

.72 

8.63 

<.01 

140 
61 

30 
9 

c.  At  ease  vs. 
ill  at  ease 

Initial 
Final 

701 

4.07 
4.63 

.97 
.69 

14.12 

<.01 

307 
62 

30 
9 

*Defici  ncy  was  defined  as  a  rating  of 

•3- 

or  less 

on  each 

five^'point  scale. 

The  interpretdti'jn  of  Table  11 
is  on  the  follcwmy  page. 
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IT  WAS  FOUND  THAT  INITIALLY: 


a.  Parents  were  rated  by  teac*     3  as  being  mainly  posi- 
tive toward,  and  interests     ,n,  the  teaching  session 
both  initially  and  finally.     The  large  majority  of 
parents  were  rated  both  times  as  being  friendly 
toward,  cooperative,  and  at  ease  with  teachers. 

b.  A  relatively  large  number  of  parents,  however,  were 
found  to  be  deficient  in  their  attitudes  toward, 
and  modes  of  interacting  with,  their  children  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program  year. 

c.  About  one-third  were  rated  as  being  insufficiently 
accepting  of  their  children  and  nearly  one-half  were 
rated  as  being  deficient  in  their  awareness  of  their 
children's  needs. 

d.  Approximately  one-half  were  rated  as  using  inappro- 
priate reinforcfflnent  and  motivation  techniques. 

6.  A  little  less  than  one-half  were  rated  as  not  being 
competent  in  their  interaction  with  children  during 
the  first  home  teaching  session. 


LARGE  SHIFTS  WERE  OBSERVED  in  the  summary  of  final  ratings 

In  ALL  cases  there  wer**  statistically  significant  change 

in  the  direction  of : 

more  positive  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  session, 
better  modes  of  interacting  with  children,  and 
better  relationships  with  teachers. 

Concomitantly,  there  were  large  decreases  in  the  propor- 
tions of  parents  judged  to  be  deficient,  especially  in  t 
areas  of  parental  self-confidence  and  use  of  appropriate 
interactive  techniques  with  children. 


TEACHER  RATINGS  OF  PARENTS  OF  EMOTIONALLY  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 


THE  PARENTS  of  225  of  the  24  2  pupils  identified  as  having 
emotional  problems  who  stayed  in  the  program  until  the  end 
of  the  year  were  rated  by  their  child's  teacher  on  three 
five-point  rating  scales  tapping  parental   interaction  with 
their  children  both  during  the  first  and  last  home  teach- 
ing sessions  of  the  program  year.     The  results  of  the  com- 
parisons between  initial  and  final  ratings  may  be  found  in 
Table  12 


Table  12 

A  Sujmnary  af  Initial  and  Pinal  Tdciier  Ratings  of 
Parents*  Interacticna  With  Thofte  Children  Who 
Have  Been  Identified  as  saving  Enctlonai 
 Protlems  (^^22b > 


Rating  Ccale 

He  an 

Standard 
Deviat  1  on 

t 

P 

Deficient* 
N  % 

Aware  vs.  una- 

Initial 

3. 

28 

1 

.03 

50 

22 

ware  of  child's 

10.07 

.01 

needs 

Pinal 

4  . 

06 

.90 

7 

3 

Positive  v3 . 

Initial 

3. 

ii6 

1 

00 

30 

13 

negative 

10.11 

< 

01 

moti vat  Ion 

Pinal 

y . 

20 

8x 

5 

2 

Positive  vs. 

Initial 

3. 

1 

00 

30 

13 

negative 

10.75 

01 

reirforc^r^-^t 

"Inal 

u . 

21 

Bo 

it 

2 

•Defl  'ler.cy  was 

Jeter'^lre  i 

a3 

a 

ra'-.ing  of 

"2"  or 

less  on 

each 

five- 

point  scale. 


THE  RESULTS  SHOW  that  the  vast 
parents  of  pupils  identified  as 
were  judged  by  their  children's 
the  child's  needs  and  to  be  usi 
and  reinforcement  techniques  at 
compared  to  only  78%  to  87%  so 
the  program  year.  Tnere  were  a 
ficantly  higher  moan  ratings  ob 
scales  at  the  time  of  final  rat 
made  initially. 


ma^or-ity  (93%  to  96%)  of 
having  emotional  proDlems 
teachers  to  be  aware  of 
ng  appropriate  motivation 

the  end  of  the  year  as 
rated  at  the  beginning  of 
Iso  statistically  signi- 
served  on  all  three 
ings  cor.pared  to  those 
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ALL  SATURDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  were  rated  by  the  project  director 
at  the  beginning  and  ena  of  the  project  year  on  their  use  of 
appropriate  motivational  techniques,  awareness  of  children's 
needs,  and  accomplishment  of  task  objective.     The  results  of 
these  initial  and  final  ratings  are  summarized  in  Table  13. 


Tabla  13 

SunlBary  of  Teacher 
Saturday  School 

Ratings  Made  By  tha  Project 

at  the  Beginnxng  and  End  of 
Project  Year  <N»25) 

Director  in 
the  First 

Standard 
Mean  Deviation  t 

Deficient* 
p         N  % 

1.  De«d  appropriate 
v«.  inappropriate 
teaching  tecnnxques 

2.  Arare  ve.  ^jn- 
aware  of  children's 
needs 

3.  Osed  positive 
vs.  negative 
■otivetion 

4.  Deed  positive 
vs.  negative  re- 
Inforcenent 

5.  Accowplxshed 
100%  vs.  0%  of 
task  objectives 


Initial 
Pinal 


Initial 
Pinal 


Initial 
Pinal 


Initial 
PlTial 


Initial 
Pinal 


3.56 
4.44 


3.60 
4.32 


3.76 
4.44 


3.72 
4.44 


3.40 
3.a4 


.64 

.70 


.57 
.68 


.65 
.57 


.63 
.57 


.57 
.37 


10.00 


^.01 


6.40  <.01 


5.00 


4.27 


4.00 


<.01 


.01 


11 
3 


14 
4 


44 

12 


3« 

12 


2t 
4 


32 
4 


16 


^Deficiency  is  denoted  by  a  rating  of  -3-  or  less  on  each  five-point 
scale.  ^  ■  


THE  RATINGS  INDICATED  that  while  at  the  beginninq  of  the  ^i"t 
year  of  project  operation  from  one-fourth  to  more  than  one-half 
ITtnB  teachers  were  judg.d  to  be  deficient  on  the  items  of  the 
Teacher  Rating  Scale,  at  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  these 
teachers  had  sufficiently  chanced  so  as  to  be  no  longer  rated 
as  deficient.    The  results  also  show  that  there  were  statxstic 
"ly  stg"?icant  changes  on  all  scales  in  the  direction  of  more 
positive  final  ratings. 
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ALL  SATURDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  were  rated  by  the  project  director 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  project  year  on  their  modes 
of  interacting  with  parents  and  on  their  effectiveness  in  demon- 
strating appropriate  teaching  techniques  to  parents.    The  ccMnpari.- 
sons  of  these  initial  and  final  ratings  are  given  in  Table  14. 


Table 

14 

SMury  of  Ratings  of  Taachara'  Intaraction  With  Paranta  in 
Saturday  School  at  tha  Beginning  and  End  of  tba 
Firat  Project  Year  (H-25) 

I  ten 

Mean 

Standard 
Deviation  t 

£. 

IWf  icien^* 
N  % 

X.  iTident  vs.  not 
evident  respect  for 
parent  coapetencies 

Initial 
Final 

3.72 
4.2t 

.60 
.60 

4.33 

<.0l 

7 
2 

28 
8 

2.  Positive  vs. 
Mgat.  /e  rela- 
f.ionship  with 
parents 

Initial 
Final 

3.76 
4.52 

.59 
.64 

8.00 

<0l 

8 
2 

32 
8 

3.  Effectively  vs. 
ineffectively  dem- 
onstrated appro- 
priate teaching 
techniques  to 
parents 

Initial 
Final 

3.56 
4.32 

.70 
.68 

4.53 

<.0l 

12 

3 

48 

12 

4.    Effectively  vs. 
ineffectively  dem- 
onstrated positive 
■otivation  and  re- 
in for  cenient  tech- 
niques to  parents 

Initial 
Pinal 

3.68 
4.44 

.68 

.57 

4.53 

<.0l 

1 

36 
4 

^Deficiency  is  denoted  by  a  rating  of  ^3"  or 
scale. 

less  on 

each 

five- 

>point 

THE  TABLE  SHOWS  that,  again,  one-fourth  to  one^half  of  the  teachers 
%#ere  judged  to  be  deficient  in  the  areas  rated  initially,  but  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  fewer  than  15%  of  the  teachers  were  found  to 
be  deficient  in  their  interactions  with  parents.     In  addition, 
statistically  significant  changes  were  found  on  all  scales  showing 
teachers  to  be  interacting  more  positively  with  parents  at  the  end 
of  the  project  year  than  at  the  beginning. 
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THE  RESULTS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PRESENTED  clearly  in- 
dic3t3  that  the  Saturday  School  Progreun  has  been 
effective  with  students,  parents,  and  teachers. 

THE  STUDENTS,  as  a  whole,  have  shown  growth 
both  in  cognitive  and  affective  areas  of 
development.     Preliminary  follow-up  has 
shown  these  skills  to  be  maintained.  Special 
assistance  to  the  handicapped,  whether  they 
have  evidenced  emotional  or  learning  dif^'- 
culties,  has  resulted  in  the  amelioration  of 
these  problems. 

THE  PARENTS,  as  a  group,  have  shown  increas- 
ingly positive  modes  of  perceiving  and  inter- 
acting with  their  children.    They  have  shown 
appropriate  teaching  techniques  including 
reinforcement  procedures  and  accomplishment 
of  task  objectives. 

THE  TEACHERS  were  found  to  have  increased 
their  use  of  appropriate  teaching  techniques 
and  in  the  positiveness  of  their  relation- 
ships with  children  and  parents.  Continual 
teacher  planning  and  assistance  by  consult- 
ants have  aided  this  staff  development. 

While  it  has  not  proven  possible  to  change  100%  of 
each  group  on  every  aspect  measured,  THE  PROGRAM 
has  apparently  effected  CONSIDERABLE  CHANGE  in  the 
VAST  MAJORITY  OF  PUPILS,  PARENTS,  AND  TEACHERS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  IT. 


THE  EVALUATION  OF  ALL  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  PROJECT  WILL 
CONTINUE  for  tha  next  one  and  one-half  years.  This 
evaluation  will  include  not  only  each  new  group  of 
pupils  and  parents  in  the  Saturday  School  Program, 
but  it  will  also  be  broadened  in  scope  to  follow  up 
the  pupil?  as  they  progress  into  the  primary  program. 
Where  possible,  attempts  will  be  made  to  alsp  gather 
data  on  parents  after  they  have  left  the  program. 
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APPHA/DlA  B 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  FIRST  GRADE  STANFORD  EARLY  SCHOOL  ACHIEVEMEriT  SCORES  IN  THE 
FERGUSON-FLORUSANT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

INTRODUCTION 

During  September,  1973  the  SESAT  Level  II  was  administered  to  first  grade 
grade  students  in  the  Ferguson-Florissant  School  District.    The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  examine  the  results  of  that  testing  program.  Specifically, 
this  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  effects  of  reading  instruction  at 
the  pre-schocl  and  Kindergarten  level  on  the  reading  achievement  of  begin- 
ning first  grade  students. 
PROCEDURE 

The  attached  table  contains  scores  on  the  SESAT  Level  II  adrdnistered  to 
first  grade  students  included  in  the  study.    StudBnt  scores  on  both  the  \hrd 
Reading  and  Sentence  Reading  sub -tests  are  grouped  in  frequency  catagcries 
according  to  stanines.    Also  included  on  the  table  are  the  expected  frequen- 
cies at  each  stanine  level  for  both  sub-tests.    Those  frequencies  were 
obtained  using  a  stanine  conversion  table  based  on  normal  cuir/e  percentages. 
Given  a  normal  distribution,  for  example,  U  per  cent  or  approximately  30  of 
the  7lrl  students  who  took  the  Word  Reading  sub-test  would  be  c^o^ected  tc 
score  at  the  Sth  stanine,  89  woiild  be  expected  to  score  at  the  7th  stanine, 
etc.    Expected  frequencies  were  sim.iliarly  computed  for  each  ctanine  level 
by  multiplying  the  conversion  percentage  by  th^  total  number  of  students  who 
took  each  sub-test.    Using  this  method  observed  and  expected  frequencies 
were  compared  at  each  stanine  level  using  a  Chi-square  technique. 


RESULTS  AND  IM'ERPRETATION 

The  value  of  Chi-square  calculated  for  Doth  sub-tests  was  greater  than  the 
critical  value  necessary  for  significance  at  the  .001  level.    The  differences, 
then,  between  the  observed  and  expected  frequencies  are  statistically  signi- 
ficant . 

In  the  case  of  the  Chi-square  test,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  raw  data  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  differences-    In  order  for  the  direction  of 
the  differences  to  be  in  favor  of  the  observed  or  actual  scores,  the  ob- 
served frequencies  at  stanines  6  through  9  should  be  higher  than  the  expected 
frequencies  while  the  observed  frequencies  at  stanines  1  through  4  should  be 
lower  than  the  expected  frequencies. 

The  attached  table  shows  that  the  differences  on  the  Word  Reading  sub-test 
are  in  the  direction  of  higher  observed  frequencies  at  the  upper  stanines 
indicating  that  the  observed  scores  are  significantly  higher  than  the  ex- 
pected scores.    The  observed  frequencies  in  fact  show  a  straight  linear 
progression  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stanine,  i.e.  the  fewest  scores 
fall  at  the  first  stanine  ;*iile  the  remaining  scores  increase  proportionately 
with  an  increase  in  the  stanine  level. 

The  scores  on  the  Sentence  Reading  sub-test  do  not  fall  into  the  same 
pattern.    It  is  clear  from  the  raw  data,  however,  that  the  observed  and  actual 
scores  are  for  the  most  part  higher  than  the  expected  scores  at  the  upper 
stanines.    Of  the  643  students  who  took  the  Sentence  Reading  sub-tests,  for 
example,  180  scores  were  at  the  9th  stanine.    The  expected  frequency  at  the 
9th  stanine  for  643  students  is  25.72.    Obviously  the  difference  between  the 
observed  and  expected  frequencies  at  this  stanine  level  accounts  for  much  of 
the  overall  difference  between  frequencies  on  the  Sentence  Reading  sub-test. 


On  the  same  sub-test,  398  scores  fell  above  the  5th  stanine.    Given  a  normal 
distribution,  257 -20  scores  would  be  expected  to  fall  above  this  average 
range.    That  clearly  indicates  that  a  significant  number  of  students  scored 
at  above  average  levels  on  the  Sentence  Reading  sub-test.    Only  177  of  the 
643  students  l^tlo  took  the  Sentence  Reading  sub-test  scored  below  the  5th 
stanine.    Again,  given  a  normal  distribution,  ^57-20  of  the  students  who 
took  the  suD-test -^ould  be  expected  to  score  below  the  average  range. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  possible  to  conclude  from  this  analysis  of  the  data  that  the  first 
grade  students  who  took  the  3ESAT  Level  II  scored  at  levels  significantly 
higher  than  might  ordinarily  be  expected  of  students  at  the  same  age  and 
grade  level.    The  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  expected 
scores  is  open  to  interpretation.    The  results  strongly  suggest,  however,  that 
reading  inst^ruction  at  the  Kindergarten  level  is  resulting  in  significantly 
higher  levels  of  reading  achievement  ^^^he  beginning  of  the  first  grade. 
Since  a  number  of  the  students  included  in  the  SESAT  testing  also  partici- 
pated in  the  Saturday  School  Prograjr.,  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  the 
higher  scares  solely  to  the  Kindergarten  reading  program.    Since  the  Saturday 
School  Program  provides  for  the  development  of  prerequisite  reading  skills, 
a  comibination  of  both  prcgram^  probably  resulted  in  the  higher  scores.  In 
any  case,  it  is  clear  that  -students  entering  the  first  grade  are  demon- 
strating a  high  level  of  reading  achievem.ent . 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  OBSERVED  AND  EXPECTED  FREQUENCIES  ON  Tffi  SESAT  LEVEL  II 

ADMINISTERED  IN  SEPTEMBER, 1973 

I* 


Word  Reading 

Sentence  Reading 

flnnversion 

Observed 

Score    Expected  Score 

Observed  Score 

Expected  Score 

Percentage 

9 

.04 

190 

29.64 

180 

25.72 

8 

.07 

131 

51.87 

65 

45.01 

7 

.12 

130 

88.92 

71 

77.16 

6 

.1/ 

125.97 

82 

109.31 

5 

.20 

78 

148.20 

68 

128.60 

4 

.17 

58 

125.97 

77 

109.31  ■ 

3 

.12 

23 

88.92 

39 

77.16 

2 

.07 

21 

51.87 

36 

45.01 

1  * 

.04 

9 

29.64 

25 

25.72 

741 

741.00 

643 

643.00 

^  r  w 
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APPENDIX  G 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Special  Education  Section 

Jefferson  Building 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

************ 

Regulations  Governing  the  Securing  of  State  Aid  for 
Special  Classes  for  Exceptional  Children 

.970 

^  REMEDIAL  READING 

THE  REMEDIAL  READING  PROGRAM 

llie  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  indicate  the  means  of  providing  special 
instruction  for  pupils  with  deficieat  reading  skills  and  the  procedures  of 
meeting  the  legal  requirements  for  state  aid  for  such  instruction.  (See  Senate 
Bill  15,  74th  General  Assembly,  Sections  163.151,  178.260,  and  178.270, 
Missouri  School  Law.) 

A  school  board  establishing  special  classes  in  remedial  reading  for  the  first 
time  should  notify  the  State  Department  o.  Education  (Section  of  Special 
Education)  before  July  first  of  its  intention  to  establish  such  a  class  or  classes. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  PLTIlS 

Pupils  possessing  deficient  reading  skills  in  relation  to  cheir  reading  potential 
may  be  considered  as  candidates  for  this  program.  Pupils  suspected  of  needing 
remedial  reading  services  should  be  referred  for  a  comprehensive  diagnostic 
evaluation.  Assessment  should  be  made  in  at  least  the  following  areas:  Intellectual, 
visual  and  hearing  acuity,  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  and  reading 
achievement.  On  the  basis  of  the  diagnostic  findings  a  placement  committee 
consisting  of  the  remedial  reading  teacher,  regular  class  teachers,  the  admin-- 
istrative  officer  of  the  school,  and  other  selected  personnel  shall  determine  the 
eligibility  of  *^ach  pupil  referred.  Although,  many  factors  go  into  determining 
a  pupil's  eligibility  for  remedial  reading,  in  the  final  analysis  there  must  be 
a  reading  deficiency  in  relation  to  their  reading  potential. 

The  reading  deficit  for  any  given  pupil  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  pupil's 
actual  reading  achievement  with  his  projected  reading  expectancy. 

Information : 

Reading  achievement 

Reading  achievement  may  be  assessed  by  any  of  severe^  1  tools  available 
commercially  for  this  purpose. 

Reading  expectancy 

Reading  expectancy  may  be  determined  by  any  of  several  methods,  but  the 
following  formula  has  proven  to  be  reliable. 

I>Q.  X  years  in  school*  =  1  =  Reading  Expectancy** 


O  J  J> 


I 


*In  determining  years        school,  omit  kindergarten. 
**Gay  L.  Bond  and  Miles  A.  Tinker.  Reading  Difficulties:  Their  Diagnosis  and 
Con  ction.  Meredith  Publishing  Company;  New  York,  New  York;  1967;  p. 93. 

I ntellec taal  assessment 

Approvab'  ^  individual  intelligence  tests: 

Wechsler  Intelligence  ScaJe  Lcc  Children 
Stanford  Binet 

Peabcdv  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 
Slosson 

Others  with  State  Department  of  Education  approval 
lest  scores  can  be  no  older  than  3  years. 

Reading  Def .  :it  Chart 

As  an  indication,  pupils  v^ho  exhibit  the  following  reading  deficits  relative  to 
trieir  grade  ia  school  may  be  admitted  to  a  remedial  reading  program. 


Grade 

1.5  -  2.4 

2.5  -  3.  - 
3.5-5.4 

5.5  - 


Reading  Deficit 
(Disability) 

.50  of  a  year 
. 75  of  a  year 

1.00  year 

1.50  years 


•idi  n  :  Lie!  It 


(RD) 


i  r\  iny  <iu'  i  e  V  ecie  n  t 


Subject  IQ  =  110 

CA  =  7.3 
MA  =  8.0 
Cr  =  2.2 

(FE)  =  110  X  1.5  +  1  =  2.3 


100 


OiA)  -  1. 


J. .  s 


Ktferrin-,:  to  the  reading  deficit  chart  under  information,  we  find  that  a  pupil 
i:i  ^^rades  1.5  -  2.4  sFiould  have  a  reading  deficit  of   .5  if  he  is  to  be  considjred 
'  i^r  reiTiedi.il   reading  instruction.  Since  our  example  subj  .ct  c'oes  have  a  RD  of  .5, 
t[i»'n  St-  wo\ild  be  eligible  for  remedial  reading. 
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ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES 


Based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  placement  committee  and  in  keeping  with  state 
eligibility  requirements,  pupils  shall  be  placed  finr^edial  reading  program. 
Pupils  shai2  be  scheduled  for  regular  periods  of  instructional  work  for  at  least 
twice  a  week  and  preferably  more  often  if  possible.  Individualized  group  instruc- 
tion, generally  consisting  of  3-6  pupils,  is  recommended  to  achieve  maximum 
program  efficiency  with  one-to-one  instruction  whenever  necessary.  The  remedial 
reading  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  a  child  is  removed  from 
the  remedial  reading  program  as  soon  as  his  reading  problem  has  been  corrected. 

Pupils  seen  as  an  entire  group  in  the  regular  classroom  in  a  developmental 
reading  program  shall  not  be  considered  enrolled  in  a  remedial  reading  program. 

IV.        SIZE  OF  CLASS  (POTENTIAL  CASELOAD) 

An  "approved  special  class"  in  remedial  reading  is  the  "potential  caseload" 
assigned  to  one  full-time  qualified  remedial  reading  teacher.  The  "potential 
caseload"  shall  consist  of  50  to  100  pupils  meeting  state  eligibility  require- 
ir.ents.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  entire  "potential  caseload"  to  be  attending 
remedial  classes  at  any  given  block  of  time.  The  "potential  caseload"  represents 
the  number  of  pupils  that  will  receive  remedial  reading  services  during  the  course 
of  a  full  academic  year.  It  vill  be  necessary,  however,  to  provide  remedial 
reading  instruction  for  no  less  than  30  pupils  and  no  more  than  50  pupils  during 
any  one  week. 

V.        ADMINISTRATION  AND  SLTERVISION 

The  administrative  officer  (superintendent)  of  the  school  shall  be  responsible 
Tor  the  admission  of  children  to  remedial  reading  classes.  The  administrative 
officer,  the  building  principal,  and  the  special  supervisors  should  work  out  with 

lie  remedial  readin^  teacher  a  satisfactory  plan  of  administration  and  supervision 
for  the  remedial  reading  program.  Surh  a  plan  should  include  an  opportunity  foi 
the  remedial  reading  teacher  to  consult  with  parents,  teachers,  and  specialists 
to  whom  the  child  may  be  referred. 

The  administrative  officer  shall  be  responsible  for  submitting  all  infornation 
required  by  the  State  Department  of  Edacaticn  leading  to  program  aj^provai. 

VI.  RECORDS 

An  individual  record  shall  be  kept  for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  remedial  reading 
program.  Information  from  the  home,  from  medical  sources     ^rom  classroom  teachers, 
and  frcm  others  should  be  included  in  the  remedial  reading  ceacher's  file  for 
each  child.  A  record  of  referrals  -  nedicaj ,  psychological,  and  others  -  should 
be  kept  for  each  pupil  in  the  program. 

VII.         CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS  FOR  REMEDIAL  READING  TL\CHERS 

A.     Baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited  college  o  university 
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B.  A  v'^"*  id  C'^'irher*s  certifi^'^te  (Elementary  preferred) 

C.  Loursework  for  permanent  certification: 


i. 


Teaching  of  Reading 


2  hours 


2.     Methods  of  Remedial  Reading  or  Analysis  and  Correction  of 
Reading  Disabilities..  


2  hours 


3.     Individual  Intelligence  Testing  or  Psycho-?^ducation  Meaburement* .  .  .  2  hours 


*Psycho-Education  Measurement  -  Coursework  must  include  the  administration 
and  interpretation  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  individual  ability  tests; 
the  Stanford  Binet,  the  WISC,  the  Slosson,  or  the  PPVT  and  may  include  other 
tests  important  to  a  remedial  reading  program. 

D.     Coursework  for  two-year  certification 

Applicant  must  have  a  Baccalaureate  degree  and  must  have  completed  three  (3) 
of  the  courses  listed  above  for  temporary  cer if ication. 


VTII.         STATE  AID 

The  approvable  caseload,  as  determined  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  in 
^^ccordance  with  State  Board  regulation,  is  50  to  100  children  enrolled.  Approved 
fiill-time  programs  will  be  apportioned  at  the  rate  of  $3,500  per  year.  Potential 
caseloads  under  50  may  be  approved  only  aftej  investigation  by  the  State  Depart-* 
ment  of  Education.  An  approvable  potential  caseload  submitted  on  or  before 


October  15  will  be  used  for  apportionment.  No  program  will  be  approved  for  less 
than  half-time. 


4      Practicum  in  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 


3  hours 


5.     Practicum  in  Remediation  of  Reading  Difficulties 


3  hours 
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Workshop  -  R^'aieilijl  i^eading  Sp^-ciailist s 

Section  of  Special  nducalion 

Mo.   State  Department  of  EJucation 


PLANiNING  FOR  A  REMEDIAL  READING  SPECIALIST  PROGRAVI 


Doris  M.  Staaipe 

Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary  Education 
Ferguson-Florissant  School  District 


All  of  us  in  this   room  recognize,   I'm   sure,   the  well  accepted  fact 
that  inability  to  read  effectively  is  the  single  most  important  cause 
of  school  failure.      Children  who  have  problems  in  leCvrnmg  to  rr-id, 
well  deserve  the   special  help  which  a  remedial  reading  specialist 
can  provide  them.     But  setting  up  an  effective  remedial  "eadmg 
specialist  program  in  the   schools  takes  time,    it  requires  careful 
planning,   it  takes  participation  by  all  individuals  v/ho  v/ill  be  affected 
by  the  program,    a.rd  it  takes   some  expert  knov/ledge. 

Many  schools  have  inaugxiratcd  programs  designed  to  help  those  chil- 
dren not  progressing  at  a  rate  commensurate^  with  their  ability.  The 
administration  and  operation  of  such  programs  differ  widely;  some- 
times because  of  the  belief  that  one  administrative   setup  h-is  certain 
advantages  over  anotlicr,   while  in  other  cases,   perhaps,    the  choice 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  financial  or  othjr  limiting  factors.  Regard- 
less of  the  particular  design  or  extent  of  th?  district's  remedial 
reading  program,    certain  procedures  for  effective  implementation 
should  be  considered. 

The  procedures  presented  h:*re  in  planning  for  a   remedial  readin^^ 
specialist  program  come  in  part  from  the  litt^ratare  available  on 
successful  programs,   and  a '"c  also  based,    in  pirt,    on  those  followed 
this  past  year  by  th?   Fer.t^ue  on- Elori  Sh  ant  School   District  of  St.  Louis 
County  in  planning  our  rem  jdirJ   rearling  services  for   i7  elrn  itary 
schools.      Since  duc^  to  certain  gro\^th  and  financial   condlti0^s  we  hav** 
been  without  our  progra^^i  of  rernedi.'il    specialists  tor  a  p'.-rioj  of  som 
six  years,    v/e  have  had  an  O{)portuiuty  in   reinstatinu  a  proL^rani  V) 
avoid  a   few  of  tlu^  pitfalls  u'e  li.t'l  expr  rit-nCtfl   in  th(    na-t.  Ho;.r-iully, 
some   of  th**   prtK. <  durc5"^   we   have  u-^f*-]  coulcl  be  applic  ih!*'   to  yo\ir 
sitiritmn,    b.^  it  old.    n<  v,  .    or  ]\f  r  o'  i^.  ri^n^v.rd. 
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"Planning  for  a  Rc-iiedial  Reading  Specialist  Program"  will  be  discussed 
under  the  headings  of  I)  Forming  a  Planning  Committee,   II)  Making 
Crucial  Administrative  Provisions,   III)  Selecting  the  Remedial  Teachers, 
IV)  Providing  Inservice  Training,   and  V)  Planning  for  Program  Evaluation. 

I.      Fo  rniing  a  Planning  Cqhi mitte c 

The   successful   "setting  up"  of  remedial  reading  services  begins  with  the 
commitment  cf  the   superintendent  and  his   staff.     Support  and  encourage- 
ment from  the   superintendent  goes  a  long,   long  way  in  stimulating  any 
new  or  revised  program.     Such  commitn-ent  must  extend  well  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  program  of  special  education  is  reimbursable  by  state 
funds.     It  must    evolve  from  a  deep  concern  that  every  child  have  an 
opportunity  for  maximum  achievement  in  the  essential  skills  of  reading 
and,    thus,   in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum   so  tremendously  dependent 
upon  mastery  of  this  basic  tool  of  learning.      The   superintendent's  staff 
can   set  the  planning  in  motion  by  organizing  the  reading  committee. 

The  committee   should  \nclude   representative  teachers  from  all  instruc- 
tional levels,   personnel  from  reading  related  services,    students,  parents, 
and  administrators.     All  groups   should  be   represented,    because  the 
reading  program  should  not  be   separated  from  the  larger  administrative 
and  instructional  organization  of  the   school.     Nor   should  it  be  thou^^ht 
of  as  the  peculiar  property  of  a  certain  level  or  department  in  the 
school,    such  as  the  primary  unit  or  tlie  English  Department.  The 
committee  memb.^rship  might  also  include  from  time  to  time,  university 
consultant.^  in  reading,   or   state  department  representatives.      By  pooling 
informition,    and  planning  jointly,   a  program  of  quality  and  v,oordination 
can  emergt^. 

The  tasks  of  a   reading   study  committee  begin     with  surveying  current 
literature  on  the   subject  of  teaching  reading;  reviewing  the  total  program; 
discussing  ..lajor  problems;  and  making  plans  for   resolving  them.  ^ 

Those  rnembjrs  v.li)  possess   special  interest  and  competence  in  corrective 
reading  instruction  can  provide  the  leadership  for  implementation  of  the 
district's   remedial   reading     crvices  once  the  need  for  such   services  has 
been  determined.      Planning   shoMld  probably  extend  for  a  period  of  at 
least  o:..^  year  before  the  program  b-<:ins.  Th  ^  planning  group  wall 

have  at  least  four  major  tasks. 

1.      The   first  task  will   be   to   v>o^rk  out  the   proced\]ii-s   for  identify ini>^ 

^!iLLll-.^li^J!]liii_"'^  !;'_55.1^1  ^ l£iIiLl^'\]   ^''^''■^^^  for  this,    we  pre- 

par»^d  a  ttar). rr  handou*  ^x;dain]nj: 
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a.  How  children  are  classified  as  remedial  readers. 

b.  What  data  the  teacher  should  provide  on   students  considered 
to  be  remedial  readers.     Thi€  included  sex,   date  of  birth, 
number  of  years  in  school,  name  of  I.Q.  test,  date 
given,   and  examiner. 

Our  reading  consultants  then  administered  a  standardized  reading 
achievement  test  to  all  potential  candidates;  counselors  gave  the 
Wise  where  needed;  and  the  reading  expectancy  was  computed. 

Those  children  showing  a   significant  deficit  based  on  the  com- 
parison of  the  reading  expectacy  and  the  actual  reading  achievement 
were,   of  course,   considered  as  candidates  for  instruction  by  the 
remedial  specialist.      Further  individual  diagnosis  and   staff  con- 
fe  rence  s  will  help  the  remedial   specialist  determine  her  priorities. 

2.     A  second  important  task  may  be  to  assist  the   school  staff  in 

establishing  objective s;  in  deciding  what  is  wanted.      Before  a  school 
''jumps  i\to"  a  remedial  program,   it  must  decide  what   the  program 
is  expected  to  do,   and  how  it  is  to  be  done.     Such  rather  basic 
questions  as  the  following  will  need  to  be  answered: 

a.  Should  the  program  be  primarily  a  preventive  program  serving 
younger  children  with  diagnosed  disabilities  in  pre-reading 
essentials?     Or  should  it  be  compensatory,   assisting  those 
older   students  to  make  up  for  skills  they  have  lost  out  on 
somewhere  along  the  way  in   school?     When  determining  who 
will  receive  the   services  of  the   reading  specialist,    some  priority 
should  certainly  b;?  given  to  prevention  and  to  first  stage 
remedial  cases.      The  longer  reading  failures  go  uncorrected, 

the  more  compUcated  and   severe  they  are  likely  to  become. 

b.  Should  tLc  responsibility  for  the    remedial  pupil's  reading  pro- 
gram  still   remain  in  the  hands  of  the  classroo  a  teacher  wdth 
the   reading  speciali  st  assisting  her  by  wo  rking  with  the  pupil  s 
two  or  three  times  a  W(^ek,    or  can  the  specialist  see  the  pupil 
enough  to  place  the   responsibility  for  h,^   reading  instruction 
primarily  in  h'-r  hands? 

c.  Vi}]]  all  instruction  follovv'  a  standard  program  of  skills  develop- 
ment regardless  of  specific  pupil  needs,   or,    rath*^r,  shc'uldn't 
each  child's  program   be  tailored  to  allcvtuaU'  diaijnoscd  perform- 
ance deficits  with  th^-   S[)'*cialist  drav/in;;  from   a  v.'id'^'  variety  of 
materia^  s? 

Should    rt"n;-dial   fri     rue!  ic^n  by  th.'    sp'Ciilisf   nlv.riys  occ\ir  out 
of  the  cla     roDm ,   or  can   5.o"7i('   sr'nal]   group  tfachin:.»  tal  r  place* 
in  the  regular  ro:yi\  with  th"   r^'gular  teaclnr,    thrn,    as  wtll 
th'.-    stu-Jcnt.s,    bi-nrfitt  in-i  froMi    "socini:  th.-   sp  cialist  in  action'*? 


d. 
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From  discussion  of  basic  questions  ^uch  as  these  a   set  of  clear- 
cut  objectives  for  the  first  year  of  the  program   should  be  developed, 
as  well  as  a  set  of  long-range  outcomes  desired. 

A  third  important  phase  in  planning  would  be  to  help  the  regular 
teaching  staff  understand  the  operation  of  the  program.     This  m. ay 
include  explaining  to  the  teachers  the  information  given  in  the 
State  Department  guidelines,   and  clarifying  the  classroom  teacher  - 
rem?dial  reading  teacher  team  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
program.      Teachers   should  also  be  helped  t^  understand  that  the 
rem2dial  instruction   should  ba  given  regular  curriculum   status  , 
and   should  be  integrated  with  all  phases  of  the  remedial  student's 
reading  instruction.      The  remedial  reading  teacher  can  do  a  b:?tter 
job  if  she  can  coordinate  some  of  her  work  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  classroom.     In  turn,   her  help  may  be  enlisted  in  finding 
materials  of  the   right  difficulty  level  for  use  in   regular  class 
activities,      Sh-  will,   undoubtedly,    share  her  diagnosis  of  the  child's 
difiicuUy  and  be  helpful  in  outlining  steps  that  can  be  taken  in  the 
classroom  to   supplement  her  work. 

Such  team  effort  can  eliminate  special  reading  personnel  comments 
such  as  those   reporlc^d  by  Austin  in  the  well  known  Harvard  Report  , 
'*The  I'lrst  R".      "Som?  teachers  are  not  amenable  to  suggestions. 
They  insist  tliat  children  go  through  the  grade  level  books  irrespec- 
tive of  their  level  of  attainment.       or  "Children  in  the  reading 
program  aren't  supposed  to  be  pi\:cn  a  regular  mark  on  their  report 
cards,    but   some  teachers  give  th(*m  a  failing  mark  anyv/ay."  In 
understanding  the  operation  of  the  program,   teaclicrs  should  b,- 
helped  to  realize  the  limitations,    as  well         tlic  goals.      For  examp]< 
remedial  instruction  cannot   relieve  the   regular  classi  ♦>crn  of  pupil 
variability,    and  it  cannot  get  dramatic   results  with  all   childicn  in  a 
short  period  of  time.     Nor  can  the  remedial  reading  specialist  do  th 
work  of  an  optical  specialist  or  a  clinical  psycli jlogi st .      Wh  n  such 
outside   services  are  needed,   teamwork  is  calU  d  for. 

A  fiinl    rt*  sponsibil  ity  of  the  planning  cOMiiDittee  could  h?  th  •  pre  pa  ra 
t  i  ( m  o  f  a   r  1"  n  1  e  ri  i  a  1^  1 1  in  ]  \  >  :>  o  k  listmr^  a)  diagncKslie   tools,    b)  su:^,^'ested 
matt.-rials,    c)  basic  principles  of  r.*  n  ?d  !;»tiop ,    and  d)  ino']<  I  schedule 
and  groupi  i;:       s sil^jlitje  s . 

a.  Dia^enoM.ic   too^s  liM.ed  m  th'-  hmdhoDV  ni'jy  incKule   in  adMilu^n 
to   stur?y  of  'i.^-i   in  tl  ■    cfjjfl's  eirniilativt    folder,    (]izi-^\uu  lie 
te^-t?^  of  readiTi.t,    g<''i<  ral  in  ;;t;il   ability,    vi      1 1  -  m       r ,  nu»Ti'>ry 
arid  c  *  (  <  Pit  rat  Kin,    aiuKtory,    visiiil,    anrl  Ir*  re-,.  :> .  A 
brief  d*  -c  riplic^n  of  cach  j^tif'  Jd   b-  t;iven,    as  v/<-!l  e-    ih'.  m^jor 
djaf'.n"> -tic               ar'i  th     It.^^     for  v.  r.  cl    it   is         rr>j;  rial*  . 

b.  ^lli'  rm**  rirj'  li  1  ;}j'>u1rl  CiiitMn  ex,L(  *  ^'twrc  f  a'.'l  '  Uif.)}*.ua- 
t\o\i  to  h  dp  e  p  dit<-  <»rd«-riM'.  It  «-h>i'J^!  mc  ludt  m.  '*  ri'''-.  Uf  fit 
v.^rioti'    brirninr    --tyle'  . 
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Crcat  progress  has  been  rnaclc  in  dt  velopin^^,  h' Ij^^u^  rn^it^rials, 
but  no   single  packaged  process  will  ever  meet  the  wide  range 
of  personal  it        faced  by  th^*  remedial  teach.-r, 

c.  Principles  of  remedial  instruction  would  undoubtedly  include  th? 
need  for  individualized    teaching,   continuous  diagnosis,  active 
pupil  participation,    imm-'idiate  feedback,    and  variety  in  approach. 

d,  'The  model  schedules  and  ways  of  grouping  children  would 

illustrate,   for  example ,   that  children  with  similar  problem s 
may  be  taught  in  groups  of  from  four  to  six,   while  the  highly 
distractable  or  the  child  with  a   severe  deficit  must  bj  taught 
individually;  illustrating  also  that  while   some  children  may  need 
daily  lessons  with  the   specialist,   others  may  work  with  her 
two  or  'three  times  a  week,    and  \vith  the  classroom  teacher  in 
a  coordinated  prograMi  on  the  other  days.      Tinu»,   too,  should 
be  provided  in  the   reading  teacher',    sclu-dule  for  diaanosiiig, 
planning,   and  conferring  with  tea:)      s  and  parents. 

/ 

Cans  feel^,    as  do  many  of  us,   iliat  one  l(»sson  a  week  is  just  not 
enough.      Sh-^   suggests  that,    "WJiore  time;  is  inadequate  it  v.^ould 
seem  wiser  to  experiment  with  an  intensive-teaching  plan.  Under 
this  plan  a  limited  number  could   receive  a  daily  p. -nod  of  h  dp  for 
five  or  six  weeks,   then,    with   soMie  advice  to  teachiM's,    follow  thr  ir 
individual  work  in  regular  classrooms  while  the   specialist  worked 
with  another  limited  nu-iibv-r.     In  this  v/ay   r:.al  help  could  be  given. 
Experiments  in  intensive-help  programs  have   rv^vealed  (^xcelU^nt 
results.      Th?  one-pe r-w<*ek  period  ha*^-  too  much  loss  to  warrant 
its  use.      So  urgent  is  the  need  for,    and   so  e-icou raging  are  the 
results  of  good  intc  nsive-h^l  p  ])roc;rc-iM3  s  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  extend  tlicir  use  in  order  to   reach  each  child." 

In  planning  the  scheduW,    be  car^fal  not   to  Ut  tin-   rirrjedial  lesson 
be  an  ego  threat  to  the  pupil.      II^   should  not  f<  el   "smglt  d  c>'  t", 
nor  is  it  desirable  for  him  to  have  to  sacrifut^   recess,  physical 
education  class,   or  any  other  activity  Vvd/ich  Iv    vahu  highly. 
Other  child  r<  n  will   bj  av. ^iri'   of  th     f.ict  that  a   chile.   \%   b{>i". g 
sche<]uled  for   special  help.      Sue  l?  activities  ne*.  d  to  b.-  inl(rpretfd 
to  th'_m   in   a  po:  itive  Wcty .      S  ^-ii  -tmH  ^;  v/ork  doiM    in    la-m  djal 
session   -   r  ec  rc  ation.'il   r«afliT)-j,    storii'.s  writte:^,    intf'i*     1 1    ;    e.am  'S  - 
can  b;-  gi  V(Mi  sp^-c ial   r^-e r:) .;iiili(>]'   in  th-^    r*  ^  ol  -  •  r  cl a  s rooM  j .      il<  ad n» 
iriiprovt'^iH.oot     se:>^io!i'.  ci^i,    m   f.'ct,    b:    m  -.di    ^"(»  cxciling  \.\v^^  v 
pupils  ar.-  pb  ndioe  to   "i"  l   ir.  ^  n   tli;  actu."'\ 


II.      Nfi'Nne   Cr. iclol  A^^oiiiii '  i  r  ti  .v.  iMor.] 
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Th"    sup(  r '  nt  <  Tid'      ' st.'^f  a'.d   Hi     b  idd',?      pii'.fipj  j.i\s-l  i,--  ^  th 
r^' '-^poa  M  bj  ]  1 1  y   ff)r   ^(v*in.,  lliMt   c  *  I't-iin   ;!  d  n  i :)  i '    r,- *  i  \  <    ••ji'Nr^    ;>  ri  1, 
eari'   of  b  foio    tli  •      j*« r,  ti  m   can    .-\irr<     'f\dly   b,    jm  )^    n     .t.  d. 
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Sidney  P.    M-irland,   Jr.,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania* s  Superintendent 
of  Schools,   has  said,    "The  administrator  niu^t  relciise  the  creativity 
in  other  people  and  find  ways  to  make  thern  free  to  do  the  things 
they  do  well.  '     Creative  instruction  is  less  likely  to  occur  if 
teachers,    consultants,   and  specialists  are  too  "preoccu    ed*'  with 
space  and  materials  problems.     Matters  which  the  school  adraini- 
strator  should  take  care  of  include  the  folio  A'ing, 

(a)  Space:     Space  must  be  provided  for  small  groups  and  for 
individual  tutorial  work.     If  no  small  rooms  are  available,  little 
used  ends  of  hallways  might  be  partitioned  off,   as  well  as  sections 
of  any  oversize  classroom.      Classrooms  that  are  to  provide  for 
both  the  remedial  teacher  and  her  small   group,   and  the  regular 
teacher  and  a   somewhat  larger  group  must  have  the   space  to 
acco'iimodate  this  team  approach  and  the  necessary  acou.stical  tile 
or  carpeting  to  provide  the   sound  barriers. 

(b)  rVu'li^et:     If  schools  have  individual  instructional  budgets  it  may 
b::  v/ise  to  establish,   at  least  for  the  first  ycai  ,   a  district  hxxdgvA 
for  til'*  remedial  serv^ic<*s,   to  he  certain  that  the  program  of  each 
school   gets  off  to  a  good   start.      Certain  piece- s  of  stfindard  equip- 
ment a^id  materials  will  be  ncederl  by  every  sch-^^ol.      These  include 
tests,    tape  recorders,   basic   skill   gani'*s,   h'^^h  into  re  st-lo  w  vocabulary 
book  collectiom>,   and  a  wide  variety  of  practice  materials.  Once 

a  basic   supply  is  insured,   individual  schools  can  add  inati* rials  to 
meet  mor<-  specific  p'-ip^'  needs. 

(c)  MatcM-ials  -V^*' ^'Lil'^LliXi.  that  materials  are   readily  available, 
the   renudial  teacher  must  have  anip^c  open  and  closed   storage  and 
filing   space.     If  her  teaching  locale  shifts  fru*i^  p'ace  to  place  within 
the   school,    th  *n  a  movable  materials  ceirt  on  v/hlch  to   "tote  h^^r 
weires"  is  a  wt  Iconic  piece  of  cquip^lc•nt.     She  also  n_-eds  to  b"" 
fairly  certcim  thrtt  tlie  mat'-rials  v/ill  be  th   re  wh  -n   she  need^-  them. 
Also,    that   she  will  h-y/"  materials  other  than  tliose  with  v.hich  thj 
students  havf-  failed  in  the    past.      Cans  tells  of  one    reading  teach^^r 
who  h'ivin;.-.  no   spice   "k«^*p^  his   supplies  on    a  caf<  ti-ri.i  cart  and  moved 
about  fro:i   n:r4's  undf*r   stairs  to   far  ends  of  hills.      So  strong," 

she   says,    "was  hl:>  influx  nre  v-ath  yc/Xi-ig^.tr r r  Ih  it  in   i:  i:<  we.kh,  in 
spite  of  no  hou'im;,    he  h'.  Ip^-d    >e  v<.  nty -four   children  over  seri<»us 
dif  f  iced  iif  ^-   aiid   f(lt  hopi-fvJ   alioul  nine   sc  nou^dy  unh  ippy   rcdd«-r.-.  wh  j 
wer<.   cdflcr  an!   \v!i  :>  hid   c  >:  :>  -  ri '.-ne  cd  consjdrrehK    d ;  r.cou  lei  /  (  •  3  ^    it  i\i 
their   ecl»^»'l  w.,.  rk  b.-f<irt    h«    st.ir'.^d  hi'    work  v.ith  Ih'-ii." 

(d)  1^'tr.  C:o  -  7,'i  iice^.  i<>^»j_  It  is  irr:  p-'i  r  l.irt  tJil  tlx  vv^ir.rii  \}  -  ir^lcr- 
pr«?t(  d  to  ill.-  j>:iri  rl:    of  ch.Jdrt"'  v.  1  p  i  rt  u  ip-**  ♦  .      Ih  j    r.*  .  to 

r^  cili/^'  th.    ad  ulio*  \]   fr^))i\i\  Illy   th'.l   tl       ^-    r.K{      -e*  th      r-  m,]..] 
t(  ctcli   r  :)rv.vid.  .    th.  child. 
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Clcar  u-^rk-rslanding  of  the  intent  and  proceclurvs  of  the  program 
should  alleviate  the  possibility  of  the  parent  feeling  thut  any  stigina 
is  b^ing  attached  to  the  child.     In  fact,   it  should  add  significantly 
to  comrnu  lity  pride  and   support  of  the  school's  program.  Also, 
parents  should  bo  provided  with  concrete  ways  for  them  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  child's  reading  improvement.  Such 
suggestions  will  include  -  giving  v/qU  earned  praise,  providing 
time  and  materials  for  personal  reading,   and  playing  simple  prac- 
tice games  together.      Help  to  parents  of  preschool  youngsters  in 
the  form  oT  child-study  groups  or  regular  bulletins  can  help  prevent 
such  contributing  failure  factors  as  ovl  rprotecti on,   hipli-pre ssuring, 
or  neglect  of  language  experience. 

Z*^' jl^ np :      The  division  of  pupil  personncd  will  logically  assume 
the  responsibility  for  th?  ability  testing,   while   supervisors  or  class- 
roor  1  teachers   can  administer  reading  achievement  tests.  This 

initial  load  for  individuil  intellif,ence  testing  may  be  heavy.      It  may 
be  necessary  in  the   spring  or  early  fall  to  b!ock  out  several  weeks 
of  counseling  staff  tim  ?  for  such  test  administration  in  order  to  gc-t 
the  job  done.      Onre  tlu*  em'*rg(^ncy  is  over,    the  school   shoidd  dc-sign 
a  regular  schedule  of  intelU-ctual  and   reading  achievement  assessment, 
say  at  tv.-o  or  three  yi-ar  inti-rvals,    so  that  fairly   reliable  data  will 
always  bo  recorded. 

(f)    fi"^'^^-*^,  ^^LdL'' ^^^'^^^^  V  '-1^*  principal   and  lii.s  rtaff  or^'an- 

i/.c  the   school  progra'ii   at  the    beeinninf;  of  th^-  yiar  and  assign  pu[jn 
groups  to  c);isrroo.u   t<^achers  th.y  need  t(>  keep  the  fo rlljco niiig 
remedial  profrr.iMi  in  inmd.      Koi;^r;idf  d  pkr^  s  and   int<  r-room  ability 
ri  grouping  plar,  s  fe.cilitate  th*.    rv  Mie  litil  teacliirj/,    sipc**  in  th^-^  -.  pkm^: 
similar  puj^ilr.  ar*    usinlly   proiij^'d  ttJ^^llier.      If  a   sn  iU   t;r»n)p  of 
rem::dial  pupils    c>f  i)..-  same  in  ^rrvi<:lion  tl   ]fv<.  1   rnc  Ti    >i  [Mic  r]  to  oul 
teacher,    at  Ic-a^t  for  lan^^ai;(    art5:  in r,truct io  ] ,    th-  n  th     r«  ^'dial 
teacher  hn*-  hi  r  grw^ip  :\lre;idy   copvt  n<  d.      Cire.d^^  levtd   t*  a*rj  :  of 
teaele.-r:.   v. b  -n   cl(  1-  rr.iiriin';   te;tM]    re  ^i>:e!  *  i     j  1 1  h—    can  fbcifl*    \  Ij'. ch 
regular  t(  ^icl'    r   v  jH    b.    r  ^    p'ri  ^ii^U    fcrr  tl.  ^    re;.}   di-il   pu:)il.-    :ind  v.ill, 
COTI5  eqtnui'dy ,    wcjrk  cIcj  -My   v.iti    th     r^Mudial  .'-p'Oiali^*. 

In    OriV' -1  i 'i^' 1^    hi-     fcl^.^d,    tb«'    pi-ie^ij>'t1    :  '.ouUl  )    ^.crje:.    ]y    co',Mr!(  r 

smallt  r  thiU  a.v»'7\'7<    clri-.'   ^   in   l  ireli.  r  Mrlt  j.    md   th     fi?-.-.  \<  iv:  of 
th:-  prwiiir/.      Ti  .r],i  r  ,    to-j,    at   tie::'.  a.  re  Ui-.  .lI  «  ^'u, 

Ne;'b  ctiivj   i      <  \  i e       jili.i.iue.   ;e       nel  i\  uh:   ^ /.  -  d   dif'«r.   ,c.       m  th* 
yoinv.;  ehiid        e,  oh    ef  ta      't       1      .    liif.c  c^i.i  '  ].-'tv    m  ri'^M 

1  vaTt    le'   n  r< '     i     i  ■  . 
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A  Hard  critical  area  in  s^-tling  up  an  effective   rc^nudial  reading 
progiMin  is  th  tt  of  selecting  the  remedial  specialists.     Not  only 
mus;  the   remedial  teacher  possess  the  professional  qu  ilifications, 
but  certain  essential  p:-rsorial  qualifications  arc  also  necessary. 

The  professional  qualifications  set  forth  b/  the  State  Departni-nt 
Division  of  Special   Educatio>i  appear  to  certainly  bj  justifiable  if 
the   reading  specialist  is,    in  fact,    to  pos soss<  c<r.np:tencic-s  bv-yond 
that  v.'hich  the  regular  classroom  teacher  possesses,    many  of  whom 
hold  master's  degrees.      We  would   surely  expect  th'it   the  stndent 
receiving  instructioti  from  a   remedial  teacher  rather  froMi  his 
regular  teach.-r  v/ouUl  be  at  an  advantage,   not  at  a  di  sad  vaTitAge. 
Thus,    this  wiii  iiiial   assurance  of  special  comep/tency  is  essential. 
We  might  conceivably  eventually  also  want  courses  that  deal  v/ith 
diagno:tic  tt-'aching,   motivation,    the  psychology  of  pt- r sojiality ,  and 
s<:ho')l   'Mij^ervi  si  on. 

In  'iiy  opinion  th(*  personal  qualifications   necessary  for  remedial  v/ork' 
arf-  no  les^.  crucial   ih'tn  th--    skill   cOMip:  tt  ncic  s.      Rem  -diiu  teiicliers 
shndd  eviiihit   to   stulen'.s  v.ariuth,    confidince  in  their  ability,  sincere^ 
-   per.'-onal  int(.  rrst,    an:^  aTiimalion  and  cxcite.ncnl  m  the  teaching  tasks*. 
Th  y  mu-.t  be  patitnt,    flexibU,    and  adaptable.      Th  ■   remedial  .student 
often  has  coi^comit^. 'J       personality  characteristics  v/hu  h  mu^'t  be 
viev.cd  ol^jectivcd)    and  d^alt   with  ex^^ertly,    if  th'y  are  nal  to  interfere 
with  the    l(,jr]ilMg  v.difCh  .nust  take  place.  * 


7'}]'   c^inHnulng,  profession  il  dev^dopm-jit  of  tli^-   ri  m  -dial    staff  must 
b:-  in^urid.      I^ven  tJi-  m  jst    r.'C(nt]y  trainid   reuu-dial   sp'ciiihs.l  v/ill 
b.iicfi^    frc>-M   a  di^  ^.rict  orie litiitioii  v.orkshop  at   tie-   initiation  of  tli  *  nr-w 
progr.:m,    and  at  tk*^  begiirji]:g  of  (  ^ich  m^v.    sc  h'^.d   year.  Other 
work'koje:   skojld  b.:  h  Id   as   ne(  de^d,      Kev/   research  in    rveditig,  is 
b':inL   condecttd  cc;i,tijM,KaiJ  ]y .      Ch  .j  ^r--li/,ation  s  ap]lica})!e   to  the 
diagji')   tic   an-""   r.-n)   /aatio:]  j)rt)ces'.  mii'-t   b/   interpTtti-d  and  applied. 
.\!'d>:'    anr]   t'  ehiiiou'  r  ck^Mejc*.      Tie^   staff  mu^l  evaluitc    c  ;irh  and  b-- 
r«  'id^    to  .t   tjiO.**   v/liicl^,   h  >1  f]  prw'sii.c  of    iiu  n-:* '.ije    a  cluld^s 

.'iVi-.f*  A^'   :i   v.-   V'  .1)   dial    ^t^^fT         s'  rer<  d   a'ei   as  c  c  ]*i  i  f' c 'it  i  on 

r^qn.j.   iif  (k   -  ^  1  k  '  »1    a*--  ji  n  i  strcMoj'  ,    .-di  >nld    -i;rv>y  trainlii: 

n      k     r\]    '    '  i-ti  f-eir-'        v.  o  r  1  '  ]  ■  a> ,    pr,'rti<.e:>   ,    an]  iui(  rn- 

^k.p   .      A^^   'r  \v  tc  1      CO    i      luio  ih      ^fh>)l-,    tie  y   mu^*   b  tkorou-hk/ 


e.v  r t  f(  rr.d     a  r 


br.<  U    1    o:       ]  I    pk  t  -         of  tl       ;  r*).  r.-'n    ^    \i  -     i  (>  tl  '  , 
loj^^   ,    ;ee]   t    rk   t-^ick    r  k-    r-'M    a?<l    ]\        r ,  ■  ]\ y   ii    tk-  i(:\^V(fioy{. 
A   r  ]  o   '     \  o  r  ,  n  '   ,    .  r ,  -  : ,  i    .  i  <    ^  k  ) '  d  d    b ,    c  .  o  k.  *  d   v  J  n    1 1       )  o    d   ii  .  u  t  r  '  i  1  y 
J  '»  l'        d"pk  f    k  Tl   ^  ^  t  !'.(.  rl      V  :  I  ]    ]>     it  }  i.i '  a  /  '   I ,    ;m  ,   t !  J    t*  .-^  k  -  r ' 


\  i  M    ]  t  <  «  .  .  1    ;  r  'kt  e^ ,    c  :  '  f  I  1  fui 
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tht^y  lake  place  on  the  university  canipus  or  tliroxigh  district  inservice, 


^*      Planning  for  Program  Evaluation 

The  final  critical  area  of  responsibility  in  setting  up  a  romcclial 
specialist  program  is  that  of  providing  for  assessment  of  its 
effectiveness.     If  realistic  program  objectives  were  specified,  then 
evaluation  may  bo  made  in  terais  of  the  degree  to  which  these 
have  been  m:t       First  year  program  objectives  should  obviously 
well  be  different  from  those  of  a  program  in  operation  for  five 
or  six  years.      Depending  again  on  the  pre-program   stated  objectives, 
assessment  may  include   such  things  as  analysis  of  indix'^dual  pupil 
reading  ability,    interest  in  reading,   or^  self-concept  outcomes.  It 
may  further  hj  made  in  terms  of  staff  and  community  com^nitment 
to  the  program,    in  terms  of  total  staff  growth  in  teaching  reading, 
and  in  light  of  school -v/ide  pupil   increases  in  genc^ral  achievement. 


In  conclusion,   any  implemcntntion  plan  is  at  best  OTily  th?  bare 
fratnev/ork  upon  which  a  program   can  b::  built.     'Tl*^  ^  '  -nciples 
and  practices  v/hich  ar*.*  folknved  in  the  in struc  tioiial  program  itself, 
largely  determine  the  de^ri'e  of  succesi'  the  remedial  program  v/ill 
enjoy.      Careful  planning,   hov/ever,    co:n blued  with  district  comniit- 
m:mt  for  the  success  of  the  rc^inedial  specialist  program  in  really 
helping  childr<.n  with  r^-ading  probhrn^,    should  get  th'"  progr^im  o^f 
to  a  good  b.' ginning. 
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GUIDITLINES  FOR  READING  SPECIALISTS 


xMINIMAL  STATE  EEQUIREMENTS 


A. 


Individualized  group  instruction  is  recommended^  generally  con- 
sisting of  3  to  6  children. 


One-co-one  instruction  is  to  be  used  whenever  necessary. 


2.     Reading  teacher  is  responsible  for  removing  a  child  from 
the  program  as  soon  as  his  reading  problem  is  corrected. 

B.  PupUs  should  be  seen  at  least  twice  per  week  and  preferably 
more  often 

C.  The  Reading  Specialist  sees  no  less  than  30  and  no  more  than 
SO  children  per  week. 

p.       An  individual  record  on  each  child  in  the  Remedial  Beading 
Program  is  to  be  kept.    It  should  include  home,  medical  and 
school  information. 

E.     ^>For  additional  information  on  eligibility  of  students  for  the 
remedial  program  refer  to  the  State  Regulations. 
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n,       FERGUSON-FLORISSANT  GUIDELINES  FOR  READING  SPECIALISTS 

A.  Selection  of  Students 

The  emphasis  should  be  preventive  program  focusing  on  early 
identification  of  reading  problems. 
Identif|[cation  of  remedial  students  is  based  on: 

L     Reading  diagnosis 

2.  Determination  of  learning  style 

3.  Attitude  toward  self  and  others 

B.  Teaching  Strategies 

The  foUowirg  conditions  are  considered  to  be  important  in  the 
daily  instruction  of  remedial  reading  students: 

1.  Remedial  instruction  should  take  place  in  the  classroom 
whenever  possible. 

2.  Motivation  and  interest  must  be  maintained. 

3e     Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  application  of  skills  in  context 
rathe*^  than  in  isolation. 

4.  Content  area  reading  should  be  stressed  wherever  possible. 

C.  Scheduling 

1.  The  Reading  Specialist  should  make  an  effort  to  meet  with 
groups  on  a  daily  basis »    Remedial  instruction  is  given  in 
addition  to  regular  classroom  instrx^ction. 

2.  There  should  be  no  more  than  six  children  pe  r  group. 

3.  Approximately  30  nninutes  should  be  allotted  for  each  group. 
This  time  block  can  be  broken  into  shorter  segments  for  two 
or  more  activities. 

D.  Coordination  of  Efforts 

It  is  important  that  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  reading 
specialist  work  together  in  communicating  effectively  with 
parents.    We  must  be  considerate  of  the  child* s  self-concept 
and  make  an  effort  to  accentuate  his  successes  at  school  and 
home. 

1.     Communication  with  the  classronm  teacher* 

a.     Initial  diagnosis  that  includes  placement  and  level  of 
skill  attainment. 
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b.  Learning  style 

c.  Continuous  evaluation 

^,     Cc-mmunicacion  with  parents 

a.  Confer  with  parent  groups  to  clarify  and  define  the 
F  emedial  Reading  Program. 

b.  Discuso  with  individual  parents  the  specific  needs  of  their 
child  and  suggest  ways  to  heln  and  be  involved  in  the 
child'  8  Drogram. 

I%valuation 

Continuous  evaluation  of  the  indiviaual's  progress  is  essential. 
This  includes  formal  testing,   observition  in  the  remedial 
situation  and  in  the  regular  classroom  setting. 

It  is  important  to  keep  evaluation  up  to  date  (Remedia'  Reading 
folders  and  Communication  Skills  Record). 
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GOOD  PRACTICES  IN  READING  INSTRUCTION 


This  paper  summarizes  what  are  considered  to  be   some  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  reading  instruction  program.     It  is  hope-^  that  it 
will  stimulate  teacher  discussion,    evaluation,   and  continuous  improve- 
ment of  tl^'e  teaching  of  reading.      The  thoughts  presented  should  assist 
each  teacKer  in  his  efforts  to: 


realize  the  broad  scope  of  a  good  program  of  reading 
instruction. 


understand  the  individual  student  and  his  needs  in  the  task 
of  learning  to   read  effectivelyo 


design  and  implement  a  well-rounded  reading  piogram  f^^r  Odch 
in-jivi  '  !al  student^ 


WHAT  IS  READING  V 


Readmg  is  a  thinkiig  process,     It  is  an  act  in  which  th(  individual 
will  probably  engage  th rcughout'  hi s  lifetime  as  he  observes,  refKcts, 
anaiy/:e5,    evaluates,    .-.nd  applies  f^xperiences  in  his  everyday  life. 

Reading         one   process   of  rr^rnmunication.      Throuuh   reading,  the 
student   receive      communication.      Perceiving,    listening,    reading,  speak- 
inn,    and  writir     are  interrelated  meatis  of  receivin^^  anci  s(^nding 
messagt"-.      Proures.-  in  ability  in  (me  area  may  influcn^(^  pro^res^  m 
anc^ther  , 

In  a  n.i       »wer   senst_,    reading  is  a   process  which  requires  accura^-e 
uurd   rec(^L'nit     i,    ability  to  recall  particular  meanings,    and  ability  to 
bhift  or   rta-^hoeiate  m-anines.      Concepts   gained  thrc^ugh   reading  are 
evaluaS'd,    .tpplieri,    or   r^-j^-cted;  th^-y   ii.  turn   can  influence   per-onal  ad* 
justmrnt,    enrich  (xprrii-nce,    a^.d    -tiMMilatf  thinking. 
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EMPHASIS  IS  PLACED  ON  THE 
STUDENT  HIMSELF  LEARNING 
HOW  TO  READ. 


The  child  is  actively  involved 
in  the  learning  act  and  in  the 
solutK..,  of  hi.'^  own  Droblems. 


The  Child: 

viewb  him  self  as  a  readf- r  who 
relates  and   r<=^acts  to  the  printed 
message, 

s  e  e     h*m  sell   us  ^  d  i  s  c  o  v  f  •  r  e  r  o  f 
n^'W  ideas, 

st^t'-  his  purpose  o  for  i<-arning  and 
^('t'S  their  value, 

lects   skills  to  practice  . 

accomplishes   ^elf-defint^f]  and  eroup 


intt-r'icts  with  other m  order  to 
-.har»    and  obtain  nt-w      •  as, 

applies  his  readinu  pov.er  m  extend 
inn  his  interests. 


'In   .success  m  h'  achi» 


Th<'  tfacli*  r  aet^  a'-   a  ::ui^'r 
arid   1^5  tl.«    f.icilitat'j  r  of 
II  arnin  ,:. 


Th'     II  acht  r  : 

olac  b   -^tr   ^n  m   re  srjx -ndinu  t^-  iht 
(})ild*s  ^cj»a^ anr]  n^»t   ^'Jf  1\-  '      ^  r>ii 
i  niiiiiiii  k  now  ]i  dL» 


jui^^it  ^  '-t  1^  etio'    f  I    -^i-  ill  -   n»,<  dm." 

inv  Ivi."-   \hr-   clnld  t  -  .  Mura^ii.^ 

If-'  eb'cti(>ri,    s<  ]\-r]iri  (.Ikjii,  aT:i<'i 
<d ''-c^">r  rt  ction   so  tin^   fh-    \*  Lrn^  r 
:\Vi   lurther  hi^        r     :(>a]'-  .wid 

or-ietie.    (]<  ci^.ifT.   :o  >]  in.  . 

li'  th'    rhJd    n  -ofcf    ,i-.d  n  ♦  Met« 

t a  incarr    of    o.irr^.ir.t;  <  -nd- 

i!)   thojn  -.*d  v<  -  . 
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asks  questions  that  may  lead  to 
inferring,    seeking  fux'ther  informa- 
tion,  and  applying  what  is  known 
to  new  situations. 

capitalizes  on  the  child's  interests 
by  providing  him  with  a  variety 
of  materials  and  experiences, 

encouirages  and  values  the  contri- 
bution of  each  individual. 

observes  and   refines  the  activities 
in  which  the  children  take  part: 
how  they  go  about  their  reading 
tasks,   work  togethe r  i..  a  group, 
do  research,    discuss  ar.d  share 
information  and  ideas. 

studies  his  own  techniaues  in  order 
to  discover  whether  they  are  effec- 
tive and  whether  he  n^^-eds  to  uijC 
better  ones. 

changes  his  cl'^ssroom  crganization 
as  indicated  by  his   self -analysis. 


THE  TEACHING  CF  READING 
IS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  CON- 
TINUOUS ObSERVATION  OF 
THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS, AND  DIAGr,OSIS  OF 
HIS  READING  PROBLEMS. 


A  dia^riosis  ib  made  dh  the 
b;i-is   (;f  teacher  obs rvation. 


*  Determine  the  appropriate  instrui 
tional  level  through  silent  and  ere 
reading  of  a  text^    Locate  th«.  levei 
where  a  child  knows  approximately 
9  5%  of  the  words  anc]  comprehends 
75%  of  the  ideas. 


Analyze  the  kincJ  s  (;f  rc^idin^  er  rors 
made.    Typical  errors  in'^lude  inabil- 
ity to  attack  '^ords,  overuse- 
contevt  clues,    and   failure   to  inter- 
pret the  litf'ral  and  inferential 
meanings. 


A  prouram  is  developed. 


•'Provide  a  program  which  v/ill 
capitalize  on  the   student's  strength 


Asast  him  at  his  functional  level 
in  overcoming  or  compensating  for 
his  weakne  sses. 


Continuous  valuation  uf 
progress  is  made. 


*  Evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  the 
child's  Tjrogram  and  determine  the 
success  >of  procedures  and  materials 
used.   Continuous  diagnosis  of  his 
needs  will  allow  a  match  between 
the  learning  readiness  and  the  mater- 
ials and  procedures  used  in  the 
in  btructional  program . 


ATTENTION  IS  GIVEN  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES. 


Adjustment  ib  m.ade  to  the  . 
child's  present  achieve-  \ 
m c nt  lev**l  through  proper 
mate  rial  s. 


■Textbooks  and  instructional  mater- 
ials in  all  content  areas  are  fitted 
to  the  achievement  of  the  individual 
pupil.   Individual  learning  packets, 
programmed  materials,   and  trade 
books  assist  in  reaching  the  appro- 
priate level. 


':r>p(  c'lrj]  -^r.ill  neer]^  are 
s<'rvici  d. 


Acju  st.'iK  ii'.  1 ->  :ii;idf  to  the 
individurti  hruueh  iLroupiny 
proce<']ur('  ^ 


•The   child's  cc^iinetencM- ^  are 
assessed.   Intensive  practice  is 
provided  to  overcome  his  deficit^. 

An  auditory,  visual,  kinesthet.u  or 
rx  combination  approach  is  adopts  d , 

Skill  instruction  will  bt    ch  boly 
relat ud  to  meaninu,    evaluation,  an^^l 
application. 

Flexibility-  in  grcjupin;^  i-  »'ncour''iL:« 
Ability  groupinu   by   rea^^lin u  1  evel  i s 
only  one  procc-'^iu re •    It   cannot  \)V 
usv(]   entirely  fjecause   rJifferc-nc  s 
v/ithin  the  gr<  up    4111   t-xi^t.  Iht- 


tiiree  g roup  eon  r^  pt ' 


!  a  h  sifym  u 


lea  rne r s  on  a  loiui  t<*r!"n  ba^is  label • 
It'jern   an^'i   i^-hc^vild   be   avcao't'rj,       <  rje  — 
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ployment  of  children  by  rt-  iding 
level  narrows  the   range  o\  reading 
ability.   Howeve r,    diagnosis  and 
prescriptive  instruction  ^re  neces- 
sary to  meet  specific   skill  needs. 

Other  types  of  grouping  to  be 

used  include : 

interest  g  r  oup  s  -  -  c  hild  r  en  wo  rk 
together  in  a  study  of  a  parti- 
cular area.    This  could   be  multi- 
age  grouping. 

"buddy''  groups--LWO  or  three 
child  ren  work        ether  on  3. 
cofnmon  proble.ri . 

tutiorial  grouns--an  older  child 
as sist s  younge r  children  in  skill 
application. 

skill  groups--children  are 
clustered  together  for  a  re- 
teaching  or   reinforcing  a  skill. 

individual- -child  is  self-directed 
utilizing  the  aid  of  the  teacher 
as  ne  jded , 


PRINCIPLKS  CF  LEARNING 
ARE  AFPLIKD  TO  THE 
INSTRUCTION. 


Rtr.diness  fr.  r  a  is  a 

nrt  re  c;ui -ite  for  3  lini^. 


Ai«>ti*v  -tu  n   rt  i.K  s   tro,-!!   V.  ithii 
t/M    cl.i       *,'.*    c  in   h»  -iipport^-'^ 
by  a  pr<      r  '    tr/iir. firvxron- 
im  nt. 


The  reading  cxpe»rience  becomes 
relevai  c   w^hen  every  learning 
activit"/  is  preceded   by  ri  readiness 
experience.   In  or  l<^r  to  bring  some- 
thing to  the  printed  page,    the  child 
m.ust  have  a  backizround  ')(  <'x])e rienc<_* , 
inf.^rmation,    and  language  develop- 
ment,   and   have   reached  tht  needed 
Iftvel  in  wo rd  recognition  and 
comprehension  ski  IF-. 

\l(;tivation  for  le*arnin<,'  is  ciiltivat<'<'i 
in  a   supportive   environnient  which 
respects  the  ditimty    md  ^  orth  of 
*  irh  indiv'duaF  This  »^<}n  be  d^-ne  J//: 
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realizing  that  learning  takes 
place  in  relationship  of  affection, 
firmness,   and  consistency.  Sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  and  feelings 
of  individual  pupils  is  imperative. 

setting  short  term  goals  and 
acknowledging  successful  perform- 
ance immediately. 

relating  the  child's  interest  to 
what  he  reads,  and  furthering 
othe r  eme  rging  inte r e st s . 


Reinforcement  of  a  skill  is 
neces  sary. 


*A  skill,   Dnce  presented,  must  be 
practiced  if  it  is  to  be  maintained. 
This  means  that  frequent  reinforce- 
ment of  the  skill  is  necessary. 


This  does  not  mean  that  rote  drill 
activity  must  occur.   Rather,   a  skill 
can  be  reinforced  using  zi  different 
approach,   method,    or  material. 
Games,    self-directed  activities,  team 
learning,    and  multiple  response 
techniques  are  useful. 


Transfer  of  lea  ^ninu  infers 
that  u  b.-arninu    ^tt  dov  !<^ped 
in  f)vc   situation  can  be 
applied  to  an<^>ther. 


The  child's  attention  span  must  be 
respected  by  spacing  reinforcement 
periods  appropriately.   Two  short 
reading  periods  a  day  are  more 
effective  than  an  extended  morning 
period  only. 

*Ali  learning  is  rrlatid.  Skills  are 
not  learned  in  isolation  but  rather 
ihi  y  are  gainf  r]  throu^i.  perceiving 
relationships  an']  throu^jh  application. 

Positive  transfer-  of  training  is  in 
oroportK^-    U;  the  sinularity  betv/een 
the  learnin^   situation  and  later 
^  it  u.^  Lions  in   v.  i.ic'-';   tlu    learning  is 
to  be  appli<.'H . 
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A  GOOD  READING  PROGRAM 
DEVELOPS  ALL  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  READING  ACT. 


Skills  of  word  perception 
are  essential  in  developing 
reading  as  a  thinking  process^ 


Deriving  the  meaning  is  the 
essence  of  reading.  Compre- 
hension includes  both  literal 
and  inferential  skills. 


Stvui'^    and  location  a]  '^^kill 
are  irnpf^rtant  in  tht*  n-adini^ 
prouraiii , 


*Word  recognition  is  developed 
through  the  effective  use  of: 

picture  clues 
configuration  clues 
word  meanin)2  clues 
context  clues 
phonetic  analy si  s 
structural  analysis  ^ 
the  dictionary 

*  Factual  information  ib  only  one 
aspect  of  comprehension.  These 
skill:^  include : 

-  identifying  and  intt-rpretinu 
characters 

-  rrlating  idea^-  in  sequence 

-  reading  for  deteiils  and  simplt^ 
recall 

-  following  directions 

Critical  comprehension  includes: 

-  distinguishing  fact  and  fancy 

-  drawing  logical  conclubions 

-  making  inferences 

-  predicting  outcomes 

-  maKing  generalizations  and 
judgments 

-  distinguishing  facts   from  cjpinion.s 

-  interpr<'tinu  the  au^  u^r's  purpose 

'•'  Stud^   and  h^catK^nai  s  ar^ 

another  aspect  (jf  con ipreh*  nsK^n , 
Thev  include  : 


-  ^kimnimL^ 

-  locating  sources   (>f  mfcirn Nation 

-  finrji:  e  an  sH    r^    for  -pecific 
in  fo  rni  ation 

-  foil(>\.\ing  (h  r^'clK^n  s 

«  cla--.ifyinu  id(-i^  { Ji.tl  i;:in 
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oil 


-  identifying  rnain  ideas  and 
related  ideas 

-  ummarizint; 

-  proofrooding  written  materials 

This  can  be  attained  by  using 
reference  materials   such  as  maps, 
encyclopedias ,    charts,    graphs , 
dictionaries,   newspapers,   and  othei 
content  mate riols . 


Emphasis  i^  placed  on  the 
enjoyment  of  reading. 


Reading  for  pleasure  is  stressed. 
The  individual  is  tran:5ported  into 
the  land  of  fantasy,   the  worl*^^  of 
the  past,   present,   and  future,  the 
factual,    and  the  poetic. 


THE  READING  PROGRAM  IS 
CPLARACTERiZED  BY  A  WIDE 
VARIETY  OE  LEARNING 
MATERIALS  AND  ACTIVITIES. 


Thf  basai  readier  acts  as  a 
tool  to  develop   skills  in  reading 
it  ^ict^         a    ''take  off"  to  other 
rt  a^-lm 


A  basal  r*-ader  provides  a  struc- 
tvired   sequence  of  skill  (iev<donment, 
Hf>wever,   a  basal  re^ader  is -jTiOt  a 
complete  reading  program.  Develop- 
m.ent  of  skills  must  be  adapted  to 
individuals*    This  may  be  accomplished 
by  using  adciitional  teaching  procedures 
and  materials  which  expand  the  skill 
development.    Paring  children  througli 
the   same  material   at  different  rates' 
i  s  not  sufficient. 


1^  r^Siiitial  anri  obtaiiK  d  throu^K 
v.'^riou'^  rrif-ans. 


At  all  levels  there  is  provision 
mad-c  for  a   wide   ran  tie  t)f  instruction 


)y: 


u ~in^  individuri  1   acti'/ity  check 
lists,    incJividual  (^r  uroup  exper- 
i^'nct^   ^  torie  s  ,    and   c  reative 
a ^tiviti r for    sha r in^  bocjk ^ 


iilili/an^j   };onM  rof^m  f;r  ce-ntral 
libra  r if  -  s   P  .  r   --to  r\    hour  ^,    f o  r 
hr('\v -.ii^^c  ,    an^l    lor  mdividu.d 
ro  sen  re  h 


neadin;4   skilL.  are  applied  in 
the  various  content  areas  of 
mathematics,    social  studies, 
and  science. 


employin^^  a  planned  literature 
program  through  the  use  of 
picture  books  and  illustrations, 
poetry,   factual  books,  general 
fiction  (animal  stories,  mysteries, 
adventure,    folk  and  fairy  tales, 
!nyths,    legends,  biographies, 
plays,    and  magazine s) 

participating  in  language  enrich- 
ment activities,   such  as  creative 
btorie  s ,   poem  s ,    dialogue  s ,  play 
reading,    ecno  rcadint' ,  role 
playing,    and  drama ti/ativin 

engauiniz  in  audio-v^^aal  acti\dties 
through  listening  centers,  tap« 
rt-corder,    motion  pictures,  tele- 
vision,   filmstrips,    and  the  over- 
head projector 

^' Since    reading  is   a  thiniun<j  prcice.->s, 
readi,  [   skills  mu-^t  be  developed, 
maintained,   and  ch..liengec*  in  tht 
content  subjects.    Certain  reading 
skills  are   relevant  to  a  particular 
subject  area  and  need   to  be  devel- 
oped withi,!  the  contest  of  that 
^ubjecto 

These  include  map   r(  adln^,  inter- 
pretation of  scientific  data,  and 
analysis  of  math^'inatical  probh^nr,. 
The  ability  to  use  th(  appropriate- 
skill  in  content  readinsz  is  indicative 
of  a  iioo(\  reader^ 


ProvisirjH  for  mrjividaal  dilfc  r(>nce 
in  the  v^irious   subject  inatt^'r  areas 
should  b(*  ma  ie  throv.gh  the  use  of 
multi -level  iTiate rials,  differentiation 
a.^signments,    anr]   in^ra  and  interela- 
g  roupxn  g. 
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3  ^  ^'i 


THE  FINAL  GOAL  OF  READING 
IS  TO  HELP  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  HIMSELF, 
AND  TO  EXTEND  HIMSELF. 


*  Through  reading,   the  individual: 

creates  new  meaning  by  inter- 
preting what  the  author  has 
said  or  implied. 


relates  reading  to  life  and 
establishes  personal  values 
and  attitude, 

enjoys  life  b/  opening  up  new 
avenues  of  learning  and  new 
kinds  of  responses  to  the  old. 


A  (\ood  reading  program  develops  an  individual  who 
seeks  and  finds  answers  to  questions,  and  who  for- 
mulates new  concepts  relative  to  his  exisiance. 
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PHONKTIC  A?. A  ://S>-^-    i  ;.e  '1  a  ^o'lnfl  to  it^  'A-rirten  symbol 

read  no -A'  wr,  rcls. 


I  ae  chil'i  'e!  ^  v/ner  t-A  '        r-.-        ^  "  .  .ncec         '.n:^  teacr.er  f.o  or  c:>  nor 
rhyme. 

Gi-'f'i\  'en  na  rs  -n'  v.-  ron^^'un ^cl  hy  *r.e  teacner^    the  learner 

ca,n  'dentity  *ht:  rhyming  oairs: 

ii^ht  -  briizht  chair  -  bear 

':/('   -    ct  barn  -  desk 

iiov>    -  cov/  are ss/  -  mess  . 

c  '.n  -   i'ar  foot  -  boat 

sriine   -  mine  tent  -  v/ent 

The  child  picks  out  rhyn^.iiig  words   r^^ad  by  the  teacher. 

After  h-^anne  a  rwo-iine  rnyme  or  jingle  read  by  the  teacher,  the 
learner  can  indicate  the  ^A'o  %vords  tnai  rhyme: 

Feet  can  dance  and  feet  can  skip; 
Feet  can  run  and  feet  can  trio. 

The  child  rhymes  a  word  with  another  word. 

Given  a  'A'ord  prononncfed  orally,    the  learner  can,   for  eight  of  any 
ten  such  words,    say  a  \vord  which  rhymes  with  the  given  word: 

3i:n  rake 
wi]<  ring 
san  get 

earne  -  uocket 
hat  say 

The  child  tells  when  the  words   do  or  do  not  begin  with  the  same  sound* 

Given  five  or  rriore  ro-^s  of  pictured  objects,   with  four  in  each  row, 
and  With  the  pictures  in  oach  row  such  that  the  names  of  two  of  the 
nictures   begin  with  the  san^.e   sound  (Ex:  bell- ohone- ball- gi rl)  the 
learner  can  mark   in  efich   row  the  two  picturcrj  whose  names  begin 
v.  :t'i  the   ^am*"*  sound  as  a  ^  hi  rd  word,  (not   oictured)  pronounced  by  the 
tenchr  r* 


(Continued) 

[jii 

run 

man 

barn 

flour 


pea 

rake 

mitten 

cake 

fish 


pants 
nand 
'  enion 
h?:l 
a  en 


saw 
car 
bi  rci 
xi  re 


rat 

rabbit 
monkey 
pencil 
top 


The  child  identifies  the  lette r  that  makes  the  initial  sound. 


Given  pictures  whose  names  begin  with  the  _  ^unds  of  the  consonants, 
the  learner  can  identify  ''le   letter  with  which  each  picture  begins: 


socks 
cake 
bed 
jump 


doi5 
turtle 
nail 
man 


girl 
watch 
fan 
key 


The  child  tells  whether  the  words  do  or  do  not  end  alike. 

Given  sets  of  four  pictures  in  which  two  pictures  have  •'he  sanne 
filial  consonant  sound,   the  child  can  mark  the  two'  that  end  with 
that  sound:  ^ 


chair 

cake 

top 

bird 

dog 


horse 
book 
d  ress 
table 
tent 


pin 

ball 

foot 

soap 

boat 


The  child  identifies  the  letter  that  m*akes  the  ending  sound. 

Given  pictures  whose  names  end  with  the  sounds  of  the  consonants, 
the  learner  can  identify  the  letter  with  which  each  picture  ends: 


m.op 

towel 

can 


goct 

dog 

tub 


worm 

fork 

dre3S 


8.      The  child  id'entifies  words  that  begiin  with  the  sam^c  consonant  blend  and 
the  letters  that  make  up  the  sounds. 

Given  a  list  of  twenty  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  the  learner 
can  w  ite  the  beginning  blend  for  each  word: 


t^-ig 

s  m.  a  1 1 
s  tuck 
stamp 
b]  ue 


prize 

glide 

pretty 

street 

flower 


from 
spell 
blink 
pretty 

broke 


slip 
clown 
trip 
plant 

glass 
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.   !i->t        .v^r-  ^  c  ,    ;    .  _  -  '  ,       ,        -  ..^-^r.  -^r  can 


10.      The  chi!^i  icientiues  sm^r^: 


IS  ab'e  to  i':er.ti:v 


.earner 


t  n ;  s 
reetr: 
she 
•A-ith 


so'ir.G  ard  'identifies 

bale/. 


11.      The  child  recognizes  *'^'ords  -a-;*::  a     ,r_.e  !or.- 

the  vowel  qeard  (Ex:  nose,    br:le.    t.c—",  .-ea*. 

/ 

Gi'-en  ?n  answer  sfieet  ^^"^^  vpi^'  are  'yrint^^J  ro.w5  numbered  one 
th '"oueh  m'enty,    each  rov.-  i ':;r  la.r.ir..  vf*v.els  a,    e,   i,    o,   u,  the 


learner  can  circle  in  ea,:\   /   a-  :  .e  - vv\-_)sc  io.i^  sound  he  hears 


ir  a  worn  oronouncen  \v 
t 

SCO  _c  : 

h>e  rr.r. 

v/neel  1- 
snow 

cite  ^  ic*^. 


r  a :  r 


:ai . 

bean 
^urne 
face 


The  ch:':d  identifies  the  soun-:  an  \ 
syllable  words  with  a  sin.;Ie  ^   "  r* 

Given  an  ansv/'^r  she<"^  -  n 
rhrouRh  t'/zenty,    each  r:,w  r 
learner  can  circle   m  -^acn 
in  a  word  oronoancod  *.* 


r.ar._r   ^  *   ^!:e  v  v.el   m  single 
so  ind     ^It:  man,  ^lick,   pet,  hit). 


row^  numbered  one 
a . n  1  n  ^  V\\ e  v ow e  1 5  a »    e ,    i ,   o ,    u,  the 
.  vov      whose  short  sound  he  hears 


fan 

CUD 

not 


:ur 


np 


ba* 

hi 

roa 
ruR 
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13.      The  chil'i  :-e:.':f:es 
the  wor 


*  TAG.    -  '''»:.  .1 


/TODer 


live  ^ 
ate 
5  ca! 


14.     The  chi!: 


Given  a  list  of  n  ^ 
w ,    the  : ea  rnc  r  i  -   a  * 


,  '  v/el-  sounds  in  words. 

^'\=e  s  controlled  by  r,    1,  e^d 


car 
c  o  w 
nev,* 
for 

almost 


1^«      The  child  rec. sznizes  an^!  -jv^^ 
ow,    ew,    combination.      {£x:  hc\ 

Given  a  list  of  v/nrds 
combination,    the  chi>^  c- 


.  v.r  :  ^  .  "norc  is  an  oi,  oy,  ou, 
>  r    ^c; ,    co*A',  new). 


oy,    ow,   ou,   ard  ew 


oil 
how 
n  ^w 
down 


1^-.      The  chr. 
book). 


:oy 

o  u  s  e 


flew 
house 
boil 
town 


in  in  y.ords  (r^x:  choose. 


Given  a  1:5!  o:  vor':^ 
no  on  and  loor  ,    tne  'ea 
the  sar-^.^-  as   in  the  j:  *^ 


r        o- ,   e<^-\  followed  by  the  words 

za:    inc.:  r  cy  words  in  which  oo  sounds 


roo  rr 


IT.      The  chil'f   identifies  worns  'v^: 

G:\-en  a   list  oi  wor^s 
mves  the  /owf^l 

-she  '  n, 


zoo 
stood 


IS  at  the  end,   the  child 


we 

be 
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18.     The  ch. 


V liven  iL  ist  of  ten 
'earner  : a r     r  ^ s 5 


m  eacr.  wc  rc: 


.vra*:) 


crften 
column 


B.     STRUCT'  :<A 


recognize 


ana  use  tne  correct  tor: 


1.      The  child  chooses  tne  I'^tter 
to  a  kev  letter. 


Gi 

\en  ten 

r';v 

/  S    1  f 

-vitr   '::c   lirs"  letter 

in 

ch  rov/ 

repeated 

-  t^-  -r,'jv, 

rk  in 

each  rov/ 

the 

:hat  are  ri-'C  t 

ic   "irsi  letter  ii.  the 

row: 

H  G 

b 

b 

b  ' 

K 

Y.  K 

m 

1-1 

D 

B 

G  D 

t 

t  f 

H 
e 

i. 
J 

H 

K  H 
L  b 

•  >• 

'/  M 

2.      The  child  chooses  the  worr:  f.r    >r. -asc  in  a  series  that  :s  identical  to  a  key 
word  or  nhrase. 


Or/ en  five  rows  of 


J  r  ph  ra  ^ e  s  ,    f^^ w  r  :  n  eac  h  row ,    with  the 


first  wora  or  phrase  in  ^cic:.  rev  repeated  once  in  that  row,  the 
.earner  can  mark  *h*^  '^'^  ♦•^•a*  i.^    iko  the  first  word  or  phrase  in 
ihe  rows: 


dog 

make 

barn 

tape 

walk 


got 
ma  s  h 
barn 
!  ale 
ta!k 


''JO  I 

mate 

t;ipe 
waU 


do 

make 
bark 
tap 
walk 
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The  child  names  letters  :n  left-tc 


r;jni  sec 


Flashed  in  a  series  of  ten  cards  on  whicn  nave  oeen  written  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  or  a  wore,    the  learner  can  name  each  letter 
or  letters  in  a  word  from  .eft  to  right. 


no 

pig 

try 

chin 
girl 


at 

set 

soap 

buck 
paste 


4.     The  child  Selects  a  rhyming  v/ord  bas^d  on  structu 


re. 


Given  a  series  of  four  words,   the  learner  can  match  the  words 

that  are  identified  except  for  the  first  letter.    (Ex:  man,   ball,   sat,  pan) 


get 
g  m 
cake 
cut 
dish 


ten 

but 

tape 

rub 

with 


wet 
cut 
take 

sun 
fin 


bell 

gun 

rail 

fun 

wish 


5.     The  child  identifies  compound  words  and  specifies  the  elements  of  a  com- 
pound word. 

Given  a  list  of  twenty  compound  words,   the  learner  can  write 
beside  each  the  component  parts  of  the  given  compound  word.  In 
addition,   if  given  a  randomly  arranged  list  ol  component  parts  of 
compound  words,   the  learner  can  combine  the  given  parts  to  make 
compound  words; 


something 

doorbell 

everywhere 

cowboy 

inside 


bl?ckboard 

become 

into 

football 
farmhouse 


ba  rn 
may 
bi  rth 
fire 
blue 


man 

bird 

be 

ball 

yard 


6.     The  child  identifiei  simple  contractions  and  uses  them  correctly  in  sentences. 

Given  a  list  of  ten  simple  contractions,   the  learner  can  i^^sntify  the 
words  ano  uie  them  correctjy  in  sentences.    In  addition,   the  child 
should  bfe-  able  to  identify  the  tv.^o  words  that  make  up  the  contraction- 


can  t 
won  t 

didn't 
Tm 
we  '  re 


rii 

you*  re 
she'd 
wouldn't 
it's 
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The  child  idenHfios  the  root  word  .r.  inflected  words 

G 
n 

the  root  word 


iven  ten  or  more  words  derived  by  adding  ing,  ed,  s,  es,  to  the 
root  word,   the  learner  can  circle  that  part  of  each  word  which  is 


singing 
lives 
wanted 
fishing 
rnixe  s 


boxes 

waiting 

trap 

reads 

yelled 


The  child  recognizes  and  understands  the  use  of  co 


mparativo  terms. 


Given  ten  sentences,   the  learner  uses  the  correct  term  by  addins 


ej;  or  est  to  the  appropriate  word 


His  book  is 
My  kite  is  the 
Tom  is  the 


My  jump  rope  was 

Is  your  bike 

Today  is 

This  is  the 

A  turtle  is  the 

Your  desk  looks 

Tim  is  the 


  than  pnine. 

  one. 

boy  in  the  room, 
than  hers. 


than  mine 


than  yesterday, 
ball  I  have. 

  animal  there 

  than  mine. 

  boy  I  know. 


IS. 


(big) 

(high) 

(nice) 

(long) 

(fast) 

(cool) 

(small) 
(slow) 
(clean) 
(brave) 


9.     The  child  determines  whether  a  singular  or  plural  noun  should  be  used. 

Given  ten  sentences,  each  containing  a  blank  space  which  calls  f  r  r 
a  noun,   and  giv3n  the  singular  and  plural  form  of  the  noun  which 
.Its  each  sentence,   the  fear.^er  car  underline  or  circle  which  form 
is  appropriate  in  the  given  sentence: 

I  have  lots  of 
This  is  my 
He  got  ten 


at  oat. 


It  is  fun  to  play  with  a 

 is  "fat. 

Get  rid  of  the 


This 


Get  him  three 


got  on  my  cand/. 
is  not  ^reen. 


are  nice  to  ha 


pet 

pets 

book 

books 

hit 

hits 

ball 

balls 

cat 

cats 

weed 

weeds 

bug 

bugs 

tree 

trees 

mop 

mops 

toy 

toys 
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The  child  uses  appropriate  singular  or  plural  forms  of  irregular  words. 

Given  ten  nOuns,    such  as  mice,   lady,   children,   the  learner  can 
identify  singular  or  plural  forms  cf  these  words  and  use  them 
correctly. 

child 
Mis  sea 
babies 
man 
teeth 

The  child  iaentifies  tlie  possessive  forms  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  context. 

Given  a  list  of  ten  sentences  in  which  a  possessive  form  of  a  noun 
or  pronoun  should  ^  used,  the  learner  can  identify  the  word  which 
denotes  ownership: 

John's  bike  is  blue. 

His  coat  was  lying  in  the  mud. 

The  womens'  hats  were  all  pretty. 

The  cake  was  baked  for  Scott's  birthday. 

The  light  makes  shadows  on  the  moon's  face. 

The  boy3  pulled  the  girls*  hair. 

Tip's  long  tai?  was  smooth  and  shiny. 

Put  your  toys  in  Jim's  box. 

Big  Billy  Goat  Gruff  is  holding  the  troir  s  sign  in  his  mouth. 
Did  Joe's  toy  frog  fool  Steve? 

The  child  demonstrates  his  understanding  of  how  root  words  are  modified 
by  prefixes  or  suH'^zea^ 

Given  ten  root  words  in  the  context  of  the  sentence,   the  learner 

adds  or  selects  the  appropriate  affixes  to  complete  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence: 

dis        .  en  '  in  re  un 

^  ^'^^^    courage  him  from  climbing  the  mountain. 

He    placed  the  jar  that  he  broke. 

The  football  player  is    active  because  he  hurt  his  leg. 

can   large  the  house  by  adding  two  rooms. 

After  a  long  ride,   the  cowboy   saddled  the  horse^ 

l^ss  ful  ish  ness 

He  giad   took  the  award. 

He  is  fear   of  storms. 

She  fel^  sheep   when  fihe  came  in  late. 

Look  at  his  tooth   grin. 

Tr^e  dry   of  the  desert  causes  fires  to  start  easiiy. 

-8- 


mice 

lady 

box 

monkey 
feet 
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13.      The  chiir]  ^ier-onst  ratos  hi.-:  -r'lo  rManrhn^  of  tho  use-        in'Iec*  onal  endings. 


1 


Given  f^  o  words  cnd:r :        e  the  learner  droo.s  the  final  e  before 
a-id-rc  j^nc  (,r  a'.ds  d  a:--,  r  after  the  linal  o  and  id-ntifiel  tho  u-ord: 

'^''•'^  shine  taste  stage 

P''^-^*^  ^^ai'e  tvoe  sl^ate 

14.  The  chi'd  den^ors-rates  his  ability  to  apply  syllabication  generalisations. 

Given  a  list  of  t^ve^ty  words,    '■.he  learner  applies  the  apnropria'ie 
syllabication  uereralization  and  identifies  the  word: 

^'i'-^t^i-  l^^itten  ■  bundle  favorite 

shoulder  aeent  garden  circus 

tremble  distance  often  follow  . 

silent  oractice  jungle  frequent 

passenger  corral  ^      stupirl  muscle 

15.  The  child  mdica  es  the  accented  part  (syllable)  in  known  words,    in  -he 
contertt  of  a   reading  situation. 

Given  five  or  more  pairs  of  sentences  each  containing  an  underlined 
word,    used  as  two  different  parts  of  speech,    the  learner  can  read 
the  sentence  and  give  the  underlined  wcrd  proper  stress: 

We  refuse  to  be  laughed  at. 

I  put  the  garbage  into  the  refuse  ::ontainer. 

Jill  got  a  big  present  for  her  birthday. 

I  will  present  an  award  to  the  Boy  Scout  troop. 

The  soldier  deserted  the  army. 
Camels  li .  e  in  the  desert. 

The  children  were  content  to  stay  at  home. 
The  contents  of  the  oackace  were  unknown. 

The  bu^  was  so  minute  it  could  not  b-  seen  without  a  microscone. 
In  just  a  minute  we  will         to  the  ^ym. 


MEANING  CLUPIS:    The  child  uses  rr.e^irAn'^  c:ues  *o  read. 


The  child  prc.^icts  the  word-^  which  correctly  complete  sentence  meaning. 

Given  five  open-ended  sentences,   the  'earner  can  complete  each 
sentence  in  a  meaninufiil  way: 

At  the  farm  I  saw  a 


When  Tom  went  to  the  zoo,  he  saw  a 
For  breakfast,    I  ate 


We  decorated  the  Christmas  tree  with  

Mother  wanted  to  bake  a  cake  so  she  got  out  the 


The  child  supplies  word.^  which  correctly  complete  sentences. 

Given  five  or  more  sentences  from  each  of  which  a  word  has  been 
omitted,    the  learner  selects  from  a  pair  of  words  following  each 
sentence  that  word  ^^hich  best  completes  the  sentence. 

The  birds  are  too    for  their  nest  m  the  tree,    (big,  little) 

The  woman  shut  the  door  w^'^h  a  .    (bang,  beat) 

Someone  was  coming  to    in  the  house  next  door,    (go,  live 

On  and  off,    on  and  off,   went  the    in  the  night  sky.  (sun, 

light) 

The    blew  fOr  days  and  days,    (wood,  wind) 

The  child  identifies  words  with  similar  meanings. 

Given  ten  words  in  list  1  and  anothei  ten  in  list  Z,    each  of  which 
is  similar  in  meaning  to  •a  word  in  list  1,   the  learner  can  draw 
lines  between  words  in  the  two  lists  whose  meanings  arc  similar: 


wet 

little 

hot 

brave 

tiny 

slap 

hat 

warm 

hit 

cook 

coat 

swallow 

bake 

snip  (slice) 

bold 

damp 

drink 

cap 

cut 

jacket 

'he  child  identifies  words  with  opposite  meanings. 

Given  ten  words  in  list   I  and  another  ten  in  list  2,    each  of  which 
is  opposite^  in  meaning  to  a  word  in  list   1,    the  learner  can  draw 
lines  between  words  in  the  nvo  lists  whose  meanings  are  opposite: 

\ 


K  (Contmut-^c 


cold 

block 

up 

haopy 


sac 
pull 
out 
white 


dirty  ^ 


in 
bio 
day 
we 


dry 
hct 

clean 
down 
little 


Tn.  chiM  Ms.s  homony.ns  .:orr..ctly  in  the  context  of  a  sentence.  ' 

b'ar  ir""  n-  '"7         ""^'■^  sentences,   each  of  wh.ch  contains 
b.ank  spaces  calhna  for  homonyms  (such  as  two.    too.    to)  the 
^earner  can  write  the  correct  word  in  each  of  the  five  blanks: 

I  am  .oinp  the  shop. 

 that  Kirl'' 

T-^  .      :  —  ^  no  know 

i  oni  swam  in  the 

T         ,  ,   '  sea  see 

I  went  to  school  all 

T  _    .veaK  week 

.  saw  a  in  the  woods.  deer  dear 

Tne  child  chooses  the  best  meanm.  for  a  word  in  terms  of  context. 

Given  ten  sentences  in  which  one  word  has  been  undorhned  and 
iollowxna  each  o    which  is  a  hst  of  three  n,eamn,s  for  the  under- 
■ine.  word,    the  learner  can  select   an.;  mark  which  meaning  f,>. 
'he  context  ol  tJu-  underlined  word   .n  each  sentence: 

That  ma»-h  problem  is  a  hard  mu  to  crack. 

1.      a  dry  frnit  or  seed. 

^.     something  difficult. 

j.      siang  -  an  odd  person. 

The  child  uses  conierct  to  dotermme  the  meaninu  of  a  word. 

G,ven  five  or  more  sentences  in  each  of  wh.ch  there  anoears  an 
.-.nrierhned  word  in   strong  conte.rt.    the   learr.er  can  writ;    r   h- .  ' 
'r..n  words  a  definition   for  (ho  underlined  word,    u.s.n.   ordv'.he  c„-  - 
rxf  as   his  rci.-Tcnce; 

\-    1     \  :hr.iios   l>;ick   arid  tort*-     ,r  ^-  ^ 

  I'^rti;.    y()u  can  ru»ar  sound 

.      .  lanr  iiked   fo  in.x  'he-  r^ouuh  t->  ma.  e  bre>ad  ;>tv.  ro'is 

I  J?ir_the  car  in  fnr  ,trro:. 

Tom  sav.   a  now  baj^  and  baseball  .^love  in  tho  window. 

Tom  put  .1  cao  on  hi-,  head. 


^-'•"■;*'^'  '"^  n-iore  phrases,    the  iearntr  can  writo  st^^,  hear. 

.  L^£Ll         f^-^te  alter  the  ai)propriat-  nh.ase. 

a  !  M.ti  -.ounrl  smooth  table 

a  v.et  towe;  a  oretty  dress 

^  ^arn  a  police  siren 

"*  ^^^'^  a  juicy  apple 

a  I  .ue  Dird  rny  radio 

T,ie  .:hi!d  uses  the  uictionary  as  a  reference  in  consent  arec.3  -  sc.ence, 
social  -studies,    math,  language. 

Gl^en  tue  or  more  words  from  one  or  more  conter  areas,  the 
learner  can  locate  the  given  word  in  a  dictionary  and  can  write 
3's  general  and  its   specific  definition: 

^■haractfTistics  plain  plane 

^^a-^ii^o.A  tropical 

various  ^.  J  rcumfe rtMicc 

s-.niilaririe^  addition 

suhlraccion  multiplication 

-rr.ln   rf-c(.-jniZf^  a  list  of  Sight  Vocabulary. 
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I).      LITHKAL  C0MPRrji!2>o]0^    Th.  ohUd   u.es   v.r:ou=   l...el.   or  con,pr.. 
hens^on  sk  ills. 

Comprehension   SKillb   need  to  be   eonstantly   de^e;ooe^I.     Tlu^y  are  never 
comoietely  mastereri.     It  is  assumed  that  continua]   evahiaiion  of  these  skills 
will  be  made  at  th^>  indivKhial's  instructional    reading  ;e\e'. 

1.      The  chila  associate'j  objects. 

Gi%en  a  randomly  arranged  ser:e^  of  ten  -r^ctured  -a.r^  of 
associated  objects,    the  learner  can  connec   M.e   related  :^a^irs 
by  drawinu  lines  betweer:  them  and  teihn-   iicv  they  are  related. 

i.      The  child  notes  differences  in  related  object.s. 

Gi\on  tnree   pairs   ol   related  -oncrete  obie.M.,    the   iearnrr  i_an 
des:ribe  rurally  the   difference,    m   si^.e,    sha;).-,    color,    and  lun.'tion 
ot   rneinbers   of  each   relatt-d  :)a:r. 

3.      The  child  aiat':fies   pu  tares  v.'ith   ^  ^ •  riU^n.,    ^ . 

Gr^.-n   five   set^   of  four   picture  3   .^.ich,    xv    learr-rr  ..an   mak  an 
X  on  the  picture   in  each  s-t  v.  mch  corr.       )rids   'o  a  sentence 
directed  by  the  teacher. 

K      The  child  follows     'mple  printed  directions^ 

Gi^'en  a  worksheet  wuth  fl^  e  directions,    tne   learner  can  {oWu^v 
the  printed  directions  unassisteri. 


The  child  fmrlb   oarts   of  sentence^  \ 


o  answer   rei_.il.'   q  i  n» ?  i  ot:  , 


Gi-.  rn   five   sentences,    tlie    learner  can   upderhnc   that   Marf   ot  each 
sentence  whir'    .ontains   the   a.nswer         an  ..m!   or  :)rinter|  cuostion 
ijf  -^nriple  r<*ca'\ 


Th(»  child    idtMitifir^  ^<^()uence 


o  t    e   I  ^  r  i  *  s  , 


Gr    •    a   :iarai'raph   follnw^^rl   bv    t    r.^u^U'n^]\    ..rrai:r(>d   ^e^    oi  fi-r 

from  the   parauraoh,    th.'     rarner  .an  the    ^iven  events 

^n   r    rrert    fmu'   sequence  a:*^r    -Jent    read  r.^         tn^  iKirajraolu 


T  'le   c  h ]  5  ^=    r(» c  a  ^  >  -    ''a c  '  - . 

^ue.^^on^,    i.km.   for   i;.ct.    re:e....M         earn   ^tory  a-d   Mi  ree  :)ossi[)le 


answers,    iho   learruM^  ear.  *   t-  r-M''-rt 


oar  ri   r;u'*   1 1  or. 
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Cli'  }n  a  beitiction  \vt..c..  oraHy,    thu  learner  indicates 

his  understanciinu  throu.:.  correct  nitch,    stress,   juncture;  and 
ny   imocr  observation  oi  conin-as,    question  marl  s,  exclamation 
:'i:tr.''s,    'Periods,  etc. 


1.      The  child  .^'cnses  emotions. 

Given  a   sentence  such  as,     'Sam  has  just  lost  his  pet  turtle,  ' 
the  learner  can  tell  hov/  Sam  feels. 

^,      The  child  senses  'he  mood  of  a  selection. 

Given  a  poem  or  other  selection  to  read,    the  learner  can  after 
sile-it  reading,    select  from  three  words  o  •  statements  that  word 
or  -tatemeit   which  best  expresses  the  mood  of  the  selection. 

^.      The  child  lets  th(^  main  idea  of  a  selection. 

Giwn  4   para^raphs   at  the  learr-r's  level  of  readinu,    the  learner 
cm  v'.rite  in  one  sentence  rhe  main  idea  of  each  Dara^^ranh. 

K      The  child  [:redicts   the  outcoirie  of  a  selection. 

Gi\en  a   short  selection,    which  Is  incomplete,    the  learner  can, 
oral'y,    or  in  writing,    express  a  possible  outcomie  for  the  selection. 

^.      The  child  interprets  a  figurative  language. 

Gi\en  five  sentences  in  each  oi  which  is  an  ^-xamnle  of  fi^urative 
ang'iagc,    and  given  three  possible  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
of  each  sentence,    the  learner  can  select  from,  the  alternatives 
tfiaf  rneaninu  which  best  fits  the  figure  oi   speech  in  the  sentence. 

I  rio  child   p-iterprets   cause-effect  relationships. 

Ci"  1  fiire*'  sentcncob.  one  of  svfucli  states  causo.  another  t.he  effect, 
^md  1  third  unr(^lated,  tho  learner  can  ciu^ck  Mie  two  sentences  wnich 
'        >-*^hi  ted. 


The 


4u:^ui&}i(^s   i>etwecM.   reality  and  fantasy, 


ne  r 


Gjv-ei  a  pair  of  shor    selection^,    <iwe  oi  whicn  i--  fantasy,    the  oi 
ol  waich  could  be  reality,    f\c  learner  can  sra*     the  reasons  why  on^ 


(I  -'al-  Witlx 


reciity  nnr.  rrcr  fa.-.tasy. 
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...      The  child  s.r.ses  zn^oliec   leelin,.   a:....  ^  .r  reacaon.  oi  .ton;  character... 

Gi  -en  tour  or  n.ore  sentences  which  are  base<i  on  a  story  read 
silently  and  ,n  each  of  which  a  word  describm,  a  feeling  or  reaction 
.■>f  a  story  cnaracter  has  been  'eft  out,    the  learner  can  select  from 
a  ast  oi  four  alternatives  for  each  sentence  that  word  which  best 
expresses  the  feeling  or  reaction  of  the  character  named  in  the 
Sentence. 

1.      The  child  sens*^-:   irtoo'i  .^o-.vt'Vf       i^-  ♦ .  ^ 
conveyed. 

Hav^ing  read  a  ijiven  story  silc-r.t'.y,    the   learner  can  ore.:,are  . 
written  statement  of  what  mood  he  believes  the  author  attempted 
to  convey  and  a  statement        how  the  author  succeeded  in  conveyinc 
this  mood. 

The  ciu'd  recognizes  propaganda  techniques. 

Gi%en  a  series  of  five  or  more  propaganda  statements,  following 
each  ot  =..hich  is  a  list  of  propaganda  techniques   (citing  an  authority, 
testimonial,    band-wagon,    generality,    transfer  of  ideas  from  one 
situation  to  another,    name-calling,    etc.)  the  learner  can  select 
^vhich  of  the  listed  techniques  is  illustrated  by  the  given  sentence. 

The  child  verifies  facts  statement.-^  by  reference  to  sources. 

Given  a  story  and  a  list  of  factual   statements  based  upon  that 
story,    the  learner  can,    after   reading  the  story  silently,  write 
after  each  statement  that  can  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  story 
the  beginning  and  ending  words  of  the  sentence  in  the  story  that 

proves  the  statement  true.      (The   wagon.)  or  NP  after  each 

s^aternen^   for  which  the  story  contains  NO  PROOF. 


•     CVA  t.ITATIA'E  COV'tPRKHENSTO x 

1.      The  child  evaluates  what  is  the  missinu  element  in  a  picture. 

Given  fiv^  incomplete  pictur,--,,    th-   learner  can  select  the  item 
which  IS  -lissing  from  the  >ii-.  (»n  picture. 

^.      '^.'■.c  >  iilri   evaluates   autlior's  nurpose. 

Giv.,n  a   Krief  selection,    folhnved  by  a  choice  o!   three  statement, 
or  purpose,    the  learner  can   .select  the  best   o^ateme^t  of  the  author' 
purpose.  , 
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i  he  cluifi  <.\aluates  events  to  ororiict   uutcon  i;.-. 


Cliven  ten  incomplete  sentences  or  brn^f  btwrics,    each  loliowea 
by  a  choice  (^f  three  possible  tM-icnn^.^   ,    the  learner  can  select  the 
best  end:nj. 

K      The  chiKi  e.alunlos   :act   ^ersus  o:)inion. 

(i;  i  ,)  .1  brirl  r>  t  • !  (u*  I  i  <  >n ,  ff>li<>Ar«i  by  iour  -^l.tt*  \  'a/.^,  t  hr  learner 
Crin   indicate  whether  rac h   -.^ a! «.mi it:nt   i      fat.: i   i)V  oui nu)n  and  why. 

5.      The  chilri  cvaiuate^^  v/hether  given  details   support   n^.ain  ideas. 

Given  three  main  ideas,    each  followed  by  a  list  of  five  details , 
the  learner  can  indicate  which  of  the  listed  details   support  the 
iiiven  main  idea  and  why. 

The  child  evaluates  printed  matter  in  terms  of  propaganda. 

Given  an  article,    story  or  advertisement,    the  learner  answers 
the  following  questions: 

a.      Vv  ho  IS   the  propatzandist  ' 

h.      Whom  IS  the  propagandist  ^(»r\ini4' 

r.      T'm*  aim  of  the  prf>pagandist    in  writmu  thi^  to  


d.       I^eooie  who  are   liKtdy   to   in-   influenced   111*0  actinu   as  the 
^^rtjpagandi  st  wi  s hes  because  ot  ^  . 

7.      The  child  evaluates  the  validity  of  staten  3nts  based  on  given  data. 

Gi^-en  a  selection  at  the  learner's  level  of  reading,    followed  by 
five  statements  concerning  the  selection,    the  learner  can  indicate 
which  statements  are  valid  and  which  are  invalid,    based  on  the 
--lata  presented  by  the  author. 

s.      The  child  com.pares  viewpoints  of  authors  wrltin^  abo*a  the  same  topic. 

^.iven       o  editorials   (both  on  the   san.e  tooic   bu'    by  rlifferent  authors] 
the   learner  can  compare  or  contrast   ir.  written  form  the  viewpoints 
express(vl  by  the  editt)rs. 

Tlw   c'n](i   r-.  aluates   auth<)r  hia-^e-,. 

(it.ei^.  a  p.  article   *>r  -^tory  at   Mk*   le.trner'^  i>t    rea^iing,  the 

learner  can   stat.-   ir   wr.ften  fo^-n"^  a^ithor  s   bias   «is  T)r<»st»nted 

:  r.  ♦  .t*  1^"  a     ria  < . 
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:-IBUARY  AKIJ  STUDY   SKi:.i,S:    'I  he.c  s^  dl.-,   require  ..or.nnua;  evaluation. 

1.     The  child  recognize-   ^^e  alphabctu,  ..y/v.uoLs  of  the  alphabet. 

When  cards  bearirm  the  rppcr  ana  lower  ca^e  forms  of  the  letter, 
or  the  alpnabet  are  flasher;  m   random  cJrder.  *^the  learner  can  name 
tfie  letters  on  each  card         :t.       fiasnec  w..n  one  hundred  percent 
acc  u racy. 

^.      The  child  identifies  title  and  author  oi  book.  s 

Given  a  be  ok,    the  h  arner  .-ar:  ;5oint  out  an<!   read  title  and  .he 

author  ot  that  book. 

/ 

The  child  fietermines  content  by   rt-f.^-rence  to   J  . Mi-  „♦  Contents. 

Given  a   book  and  the  names  of  two  stories  contained  in  that  book, 
the  learner  can,   by  reference  to  the  Table  of  Contents,  record 
the  page  numbers  on  which  ^^ach  of  the  stories  begins. 

Given  a  book  and  the  printed  list  of  tonics,    the  learner  can,  by 
referring  to  the  Tabl«  of  Contents,   write  YES  or  NO  after  each 
listed  topic  to  indicate  whether  or  not  that  topic  is  likely  to  be 
treated  in  the  given  book. 

4.      The  child  alphabetizes   by  first  letter,    second  letter,    and  third  letter. 

G.ven  three   lists  of  ten  words   each  m  v.hicn  (he  first  letter,  -.>cond 
■etter,    or  third  letter  is  different,    trie  learner  can  write  the  vord. 
in  i:orrect  alphabetical  order. 

'1  he  ch.i,l   'ises   izuide  words   to  locate   dictionary  .-.trK's. 

Gr.cn  a  list  of  .     ---is   of  yuide  wor<is,    lo]!owinq  each  ol   a  hie  h  is 
.1  list  of  five  w     ds,    some  of  v.'hich  %v,;.J<l  be  round  between  the 
4iv..-n  guiu.    ■•    .ds  and  some  of  which  would  not,    the  learner  can 
..ircle  those  words  which  wyuld  be  entires  on  the  page  having  the 
given  uuide  words. 

The  child   ^ses  tne  dictionary  to  find  rr.eaninLis  of  ords. 

Given  a  list  of  tweUe  word.,  ,he  lear.-,er  car.  locate  m  the  dictionary 
.mu   record  on  his  wn ,  ne<-; ,    a   .syr.onyr     or  a   nu-ai..n-  for  each 

U  !  '.  t'.\    V.  O  I'd. 
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Tne  ^.ndlf:  ^.se.^   the*  iiictionary  to  fiiui  nicaninizs  of  woras  wb.ich  fit  a 
oarticaiar  concxi,  ^ 

X 

Gi  t*n  fiv*j  sentences,    each  of  which  contains  an  imderlined  word 
'ia%:nj  '-^-.ore  than  one  meaning,    and  ioUoN^.i  i.u  each  of  which  is  a 
le^t  o:'  tnrcc  possible  meanings  lor  the  underlined  word,    the  learner 
..an,    by  consulting  the  dictionary,   underline  that  meaning  which 
best  fits  the  context  in  the  uiven  sentence.  ^ 

d.      The  child  uses  the  encyck)pedia  to  ar ^wer  spec iiic  Questions.  "  , 

Gi%en  a  topic  and  five  questions  about  that' topic,    the  learner  can, 
by  referring  to  the  encyclopeciia,   write  answers  to  the  di^en 
cue^tions. 

The  cliild  uses  encyclopedia   subheads  to  locate  specific   information.  ^ 

Gi\en  a  general  topic  to  locate  in  the   encyclopedia,    and  given 
-necific   information  to  locate  under  that  general  topic,    the  learner 
can  record  beside  each  specific  inlormation  item,    the  subtopic 
inder  which  he  would  expect  to  locate  that  soecific  information. 


10.      The  child  uses  the  Thesaurus. 


Given  a  list  of  ten  words,    the  learner  can  use  the  Thesaurus  to 
locate  and  list  a  synonym  for  each  word. 

11.  The  child  compares  information  from  different  sources. 

Given  a  topic,    the  learner  can  find  information  in  different  references 
ncluding  the  Readers  Guide,    Atlas,    Almanac,    filmstrip,  and 
I  assettes,    list  items  of  information  covered,    items   covered  in  one 
but  not  the  other  and  write  an  evaluative  statement  of  which  coverage 
he  believes  is   superior,    uiving  reasons  for  this  decision. 

12.  The  child  uses  a  card  catalog  and  ca^  number. 

Given  a  list  of  IZ  book  titles,    the  learner  can  consult  the  library 
carri  catalog  and  can  record  beside  each  given  book  title  the  call 
number  for  that  book. 

13.  The  child  uses  title,    subject  and  author  cards. 

Given  a  list  of  ten  questions  dealing  with  both  book   and  non-bcioi- 
materiai,    such  that  some  questions  can  be  answered  by  consulting 
a  title  card,    otiierh  a  subject  earn,    the  learner  can  consult  tlie 
^  aru  iMtaiog  a*id  recorci  the  rin»%ver  to  eaci.  question. 
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14.      The  child  takes  notes  in  outhne  fori^i. 


Given  an  arltcle  upon  which  to  make  notes,   the  learner  can  organize: 
his  notes  into  main  topics,    s\ibtopics,   and  supporting  details,  using 
proper  outline  form. 

]•:>.      The  child  takes  notes  and  summarizes  oral  presentations. 

1  h«*  learner  can,    during  an  '^ral  renort,    take  notes  on  ^he 
♦iresentation,    anri  from  tne  r.otes  write  a  .^umn^.ary. 

1^.      The  child  states  points  briefl). 

Gi\en  a  worksheet  the  text  oi  a  messat^e  to  be  sent  as  a  telegram., 
the  learner  can  reduce  the  given  text  to  the  fewest  possible  words. 

17.      The  child  can  write  a  small  research  paper. 

Given  a  topic,    or  having  selected  a  topic,    thc^learner  can  locate 
two  or  more  reference  sources,    list  these  sources  in  correct 
bibliographic  form,    pose  questions  he  wishes  to  answer  in  his 
research  paper,    read  his  source,    take  notes,    organize  the  notes, 
anri  write  .the  paper  and  proofread. 

]H.      The  child  reads  maps  an<l  uranhs. 

Given  fi  e  appropriate  situatu^ns,    the  learner  caji   locate  place 
or  interpret  graph. 
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APPE^DtK 

HI.ADIXG  0BJF:CT1\ES  CHirCKMST 


Name 

School 


1  \eryGoud  '  i  Sat.sfactory  ^  3~Needs  to  Impro .  e 

Column  One,  each  year /Septennber  to  November* 
Column  Two,  each  year 'December  to  February 
Column  Three,  each  year 'March  to  June 


V.ORD  RFCOGMTION  SKILLS 


PHONETIC  Ax\A LYSIS 


Yr. 


\ 
2 

2 

4 

T 

a 

10 


Rhyming  JVord  3 
RhymipgVords 
Rhyming  Words 


Beginning  Sounds 


>  Beginning  Sounds 


Filial  Sounds 


Final  Sounds 


Copgonant  Blends 


Variant  Sounds 

Consonant 

Combinations 


I  L  Long  Vowels 
12,  Short  Vowels 
13 


Determination 
Vowel  Sound 


14^ 
15^ 
16^ 
17. 


Vowel  ^^r,  \,  or  w 


Vowel  Combinations 


Vowel  Combinations 


Final  Vowel 
Generalization 


18^ 

b! 


Silent  Lietters 


Yr. 


Yr. 


Yr. 


Yr. 


Yr. 


Yr. 


STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS 


^  Letter  Matching 


Word  Matchin 


Letter  Sequence 


Rhyming  Words 
(Vigual)  


Compotinds 


6.  Contractions 

7.  Root  Words 

a 

9.  Plurals 

10.  Pinrals 

IL  Possessives 

12.  Prefixes 

1 3>  Inflectional  Endin 

14.  Syllabication 

15.  Accents 


Comparative  Terms 


MEANING  CLUES 


1.  Completes  Sentences 

Z.  Supplies  Words 

3.  Synonyms 

4«  Antonyms 

3,  Homonyms 

6.  Words  in  Context 

7.  Words  in  Context 

8.  Sensory  Images 

9.  Dictionary 
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T^.  St 


..it:  '-a 


\  r 

'■^  r. 

'i  r 

^'  r 

I.   Associates  Obiei.ts 

- 

i 



^,    Differences  m  ',b  ect: 

 \  \  ' 

J.    Matches  F*ict  ires 
and  Se'nttfnces 

- — 

—   1 

I 

,  X—  . 

r-  1 — 
 i — 

 i.   

-  — 

Verifies  Fac^^ia' 
P  csponses 

• 

i 
1 
1 

*>,  Sequence 

 ^  

i 

1 

 k  4  ■ 

,    Recalls  Facts 

■  \  



Punctuation  in 
L'nder  standing 

 4  

\ 
t 

INTER  PHKTr,  F 

comprehf:nsion 


1.    Senses  Emotion 

 4" 

1 

2.  Mood 

} 

V.    Main  Idea 

— f —  - 
1 

 , 

H — ' 

4.    Predicting  Outt.orr.e 

— 

Interprets  l-i^urat  '.fi 
language 

I  - 

 ^ 

1 

2  i 



♦  .  Cause-Effect 

1  j 

— , 

; 

Z 

Reality  anti  Fantasy 

f  T 

H.    Implied  Feelini^s 

Mood  of  Author 

 1  ' 

10,  Propaganda 

 1  ^ 

i 

 4  < 

[  1.    Verifies  Facts 

— i — ' 

( 

F.  EVAiAJATIVE 
COMPREHENSION 


1.    Missing  P^lement 

 i  \ 

Author's  FHirpose 

— i 

>.    Predicts  Outc  omes 

•L    Facts  vs.  Opinion 

^.   Supporting  Statementi 

Evaluates  Propaganda 

7.    Validity  of  Statements 

Viewpoints  of  Author 

i 

Author  Biases 

-i 

M 

G.     LIBRARY  AND 


1.   Alphabetic  Symbols 

1 

Identifies  Title  and 
Author 

3.    Table  of  Contents 

4,  Alphabetizes 

Guide  Words 

■ — ■ 

 ■ 

Finds  Definition 

Meaning  in  Context 

— U- 

^.  Encyclopedia 

■  ♦  4  

1 

j 

Encyclopedia 
Subheads 

 1  i  

— ^ — 

V\  Thesaurus 

.     -  i- 

, — ^ — 4  . 

— L 

1  ' ,    Compares  Infom.aMo 

t  4  4  

1  .    Card  Catalog 

1 

1      Card  Catalog 

-i  i  

1 

^4 — . 

1 Notes  in  OiJtline  Forrr 

 1  ^ 

i 

— \  ' 

1       Summarizes  Oral 
Presentations 

. —  ( 

 — ^ 

\  

—4 — . 

1      States  Points  Briefly 

, — . — f  — 

t  1 

, —  \ — . 

O    1'.   Small  Research  Pauei 

 1  ■ 

1 

— f — ' 

FRiri  ^.   Maps  and  Graphs 

1  ! 

— t — 
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MANUAL  FOR  THE 

TEST 

To  Accompany 

READING  OBJECTIVES 
FERGUSON  FLORISSANT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


PVRPOSE  OF  THE  TEST 

This  diagnostic  reading  test  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  teacher  determine 
how  well  each  pupil  has  mastered  the 
basic  word  recognition  skills  at  his 
level  of  reading.    The  test  serves  as  a 
means  of  determining  a  pupil's  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  phonetic  and  structur- 
al analysis.    There  aike  eighteen  subtests 
in  phonetic  analysis  and  fifteen  subtests 
in  structural  analysis. 


^  The  results  of  this  test  do  not  in- 
mcate  a  pupil's  maximum  ability  m 
any  area.    Since  each  subtest  is  de- 
signed to  check  one  essential  skill  or 
ability,  the  results  reveal  the  pupil's 
degree  of  mastery  of  that  particular 
skill.    If  a  pupil  gets  every  item  correct 
on  a  given  subtest,  this  means  only  that 
he  has  mastered  only  this  particular 
aspect  in  reading.  ^^^^^ 

The  same  degree  o:  mastery  cannot 
be  expected  from  all  children.  Mastery 
may  be  desirable  for  some  children; 
however,  there  are  others  for  whom  the 
teacher  saouid     decide  the  degree  of 
competence  needed  before  presenting 
other  skills. 

The  teacher  needs  to  determine 
where  to  terminate  the  test.    It  may  not 
be  desirable  to  give  the  whole  test  to  all 
^ftildren,  or  to  test  children  on  items 
cfn  which  they  have  not  had  eviou6 
instruction. 


The  numbers  and  names  of  the  sub- 
test correspond  to  those  of  the  Readmg 
Objectives  and  to  the  Reading  Objectives 
Checklist.     The  pupil  test  scores  will  be 
useful  to  the  teacher  in  marking  each 
child's  Reading  Objectives  Checklist. 

PHONETIC  ANALYSIS 

1.    RHYMING  WORDS 

''Listen  and  tell  me  if  these  two  words 
rhyme,  light  and  bright.    Yes,  these  two 
words  rhyme.    Do  run  and  ran  rhyme 
No,  they  do  not  rhyme.    I  will  read  some 
words  to  you.    Circle  yes  if  the  two  words 
rhyme.    Circle  no  if  the  two  words  do  not 


rhyme.  " 

1. 

cow 

'  came 

2. 

bell 

-  ball 

3. 

see  - 

tree 

4. 

book 

-  took 

5. 

duck 

-  dark 

6. 

man 

-  tan 

7. 

top  - 

bird 

8. 

boy  - 

toy 

9. 

dog  - 

pin 

iO. 

hand 

•  sand 

2.    RHYMING  WORDS 

''Listen  to  these  short  poems  and 
write  on  your  paper  the  two  words  ^n 
each  poem  that  rnyme.      (The  ability 
to  identify  rhyming  words  is  being 
tested,  not  the  correct  spelling.  ) 
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1,  i^a'w  you  '.van  :o  z^zs.e  w.ir.  us 
anc  ride  ;n&iGc  a,  o*^  ochooi  o'^^^, 

2.  Hurnpty  Dumpty  c^at  or.  a  wall, 
Humpty  Dumpty  nac  a  great  fall. 

Hickory,  dicker y  dock 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  ciocK. 

^t.     Baroer,   oarDitr,   or,^ve  ci  pig 

Hew  mar^y  nairs  wij.i  make  a  wig? 

The  north  wind  cotr.  Dxow 
And  we  snail  have  snow.'* 


:he  pictures  m  Row  Z,    V^aiA  ^v 
.hfc  two  pictures  ihat  beg.ri  vvi.-, 
vboanc  as  the  Vv'^^rd  giri.     Loo.-v  : 
rures  in  Ro,.  j>.    Mark  v/uh  cin  > 
piciures  that  be^in  with  the  ^arr. 
as  the  word  pi^.    Look  a:  tne  p., 
Row  4.    Mark  with  an  X  ihe  iw. 
that  bck^ir.  with  the  ^amtj  .  , 

Look  at  the  picture.-^ 
M^irk  w.th  an  X  the  two  pic^v^re- 
gin  witn  the  ^ame  sound  as  the  ; 
\  alentme.  " 

5.    BEGIXNIXG  30UNDS 


3-    A.-iYMiXG  WORDS 

:  -ay,   ot^,\.     T.-L  rr. e  d  word  that 
:*  h  y r.i  e ^  w  * Ti  1 1 .     Yes,  : an  and  r  an  rhym  e 
w.:h  z.an.     i^xSien  to  these  wo  res  and  write 
oTx  your  paper  one  wora  that  rhymes  with 
eacn  word  I  say.      (The  aoiilty  to  make 
rhyrr.mg  word;,       being  tested,  not  the 
correct  spelling.  ) 


man 

cat 

3. 

thing 

i 

da) 

o . 

fa  r 

7 . 

loo.< 

need 

di^h 

rid.  nc 

4,    BEGLWINC  SOUNDS 

l_A:;ok  at  ti\e  top  row  oi  pictures.  You 
ice     birc,  horse,  window  and  basket. 
Mark  :nc  iwo  with  an  X  that  oegin  with  the 
same  sound  as  the  word  beiL     You  shouxO 
have  marked  the  birC  ana  the  basket  be- 
cause they  both  begin  with  the  same 
scunL.        the  wore  DelL 

I^^/h  at  the  picture^;  in  Row  1.  Mark 
wit.a  an  X  the  two  pictures  that  begin  with 
the  -.rime  -^oune  ct:^  the  word  cat.  Look  at 


Look  at  the  pictures.    Beluv  . 
picture  write  the  beginning  lette.  . 
word  for  that  picture. 

o.    FINAL  SOUNDS 

"Look  at  tne  row  of  picture^* 
cOp  of  the  page.    You  see  picture, 
i^oap,  ham.,  coat,   and  drum..  Ta^ 
for  two  cf  these  pictures  have  ine 
final  sounds.    Which  tv.'0  woros  er.. 
the  same  sound?    Yes,  ham.  and  dr. 
both  end  with  an  m  sound.    Put  an  X 
the  hami  and  drum  to  show  that  the  i 
words  for  these  pictures  end  wiih  . 
same  sound. 

Look  at  the  pictures  in  Row 
the  pictures  to  yourself.  Markv^t.. 
X  the  two  that  end  with  cnc  , 

sound.    Do  the  same  for  row.^      3,  -1 

7.  FINAL  SOUNDS 

"Look  at  the  pictures.    Beiov  ^  . 
picture  write  the  ending  letter  o:  -x  . 
vvorc  for  that  picture.  " 

8,  CONSONANT  BLENDS 

"What  arc  the  two  letters  tu. ,  ^ 
the  word  t wuj Yc3»t  and  w  are  lut, 
ginning  letters  for  '      '"ord  twig.  T 
m.e  what  tu'o  letters  begin  the  v/erC 
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Yes.^  .  and  m.    Wr:te  the  two  letter, 
tnat  Detain  each  of  the^eworas   -  (You 
-ayw.sh  to  use  tne.e  wore.  :n  senter^ 


es. 


1.  star 

2.  block 
plate 
glass 

5.  twin 

smart 
7.  stand 
S.  proud 
9.  fry 
10.  spool 


3. 
4. 


11.  pray 

12.  flag 

13.  clean 

14.  plum 
alide 
train 
glue 
frog^ 
grape 
crown 


15. 
16 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


9.  .VARIANT  SOUNDS 


^  sounds  hke_s  ^n  sun  and  sometimes 
U  sounds  Ixke  z  m  zoo.    What  sound  " 

soft  -  '    """^  —pie 

££lt.    Does  the  s  have  the  sound  as  m 

££.aoras  .n._s?    Yes  the  a  has  the 
same  sound  as  m  s_ea,  so  Circle  the 
word  sea.  — 

at  the  column  of  sue  words 
attheieft.    Circle  the  word  sea  or  is 
to  show  the  sound  of  s  m  eaciTword.- 

« 

Jhe  c  has  two  sounds;  it  sometimes 
-unda  hKeicmk^e.  or  Uke  s  m  sun. 
What  sound  does  c  have  in  cent?  What 
«oun.     oes  c  have  in  c_ali?  "I^ok  at  the 
examp:e,c_an.    Does  the  c  have  the 
souna  a6  in  c_ent  or  call?    Yes.  the  c 
nds  tne  same  sound  as  c  m  call,  so" 
c.rcie  the  word  call.     Lookll  the 
cmumn  of  seven  words  at  the  left.  Circle 
^h.  word  c_ent  or  c_^l  to  show  the  sound  of 
c  1.1  each  word. 

,t  Sometimes 
•What         '^f^-^°'  -  l^ke  J  in  jump. 
What  sound  does  ^  have  in  gem?  wlilf 
^^ound  does  ^  have  in  go  ?   LoTk  at  the 
example  goblin.    Doe<,4he  .  hav3  the 
souna  as  cja-^  ^_  'I 

les.  the  g  has 
so  Circle  the  word 


sound  as  gem  or  go 
the  sound  as  g  m  go, 


^.    U>ok  at  the  column  of  seven  words 
at  rne  .elt.    Circle  the  word  gem  or  .o 
to  show  tne  sound  of  g  m  each~  ^ 

10.    CONSONANT  COMBINATIONS 

"What  16  the  sound  that  begins  the  ' 

Tat  -irl^^^'-^'^^^-'^^-  'etters 
that  make  the  first  sound  m  the  word 

£2^;    What  1.  the  sound  that  begins  the 
woroc^?    Yes.  ch  are  the  letters 
that  make  the  first  sound  in  the  word 
£^r.    What  IS  the  sound  that  begins 
the  word  thimble?    Yes,  th  are  the 
letters  that  make  the  first~sound.  in  the 
word  thimW^.    What  is  the  sound  that 
begins  the  word  wheel?    Yes,  wh  are 
the  letters  that  make  the  first  sound 
in  wheel.    Write  the  wh.  ch,  sh,  orth- 
the  sounds  that  you  hear  in  the~6e  words- 
these  sounds  might  not  be  at  the  begin-  ' 
ning  of  the  word.  ' 


i. 

chain 

• 

6. 

think 

2. 

shop 

7. 

shade 

J. 

tho  se 

8. 

crash 

4. 

church 

9. 

when 

5. 

whip 

10. 

each 

11.    LONG  VOWELS 

"The  letters  a.  e,  i,  o.  u,  are 
known  as  vowels.  In  the  word  me,  the 
vowel  sound  you  hear  is  long  e.~  In  the 
word  go  the  long  vowel  sound  "^ou  hear 
IS  o.    In  the  word  ice  the  vowel  sound 
you  hear  is  long_i.    Listen  to  the  vowel 

sounds  vnn  h^^iy  ^«  #^1   ,  ^ 

Circle 


the  vowel  sounds 

you  hear.  " 

I 

rain 

11. 

cube 

2 

toe 

12. 

tie 

3 

deal 

13. 

goat 

4. 

pie 

14. 

pole 

S. 

fuse 

bead 

6. 

kite 

16. 

name 

7. 

day 

17. 

fume 

8. 

rode 

18. 

seat 

9. 

feet 

19. 

mile 

10. 

moan 

20. 

mate 
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i^.    SHORT  VOWELS 


"Short  a  is  the  beginning  souna  m 
t^e  wora  apple..  The  short    is  the  be- 
ginning sound  in  the  word  Indian.  The 
short  u    IS  the  beginning  sound  fn  the 
word  umbreUa.    The  short  e  is  the  be- 
ginning sound  in  the  word  elephant. 
Short  o  is  the  beginning  sound  in  the 
wora  octopus.    Listen  to  the  vowel 
sounds  you  hear  in  these  words. 
Circle  the  vowel  sounds  you  hear.  " 


i. 

sat 

D. 

hat 

li. 

ran 

16. 

kid 

^  • 

I  id 

7. 

red 

12. 

ten 

17. 

box 

3. 

mud 

o. 

dig 

13. 

rim 

15. 

gun 

4. 

nod 

9. 

run 

14. 

net 

19. 

hen 

rug 

10. 

left 

15. 

nut 

20. 

ham 

13.    DETEi<mNING  VOWEL  SOUNDS 

■'Look  at  the  first -example  on  your 
paper.    What  vcwel  so{md  do  you  hear 
m  the  wcrd  kite?  Yes,  it  is  the  long  i 
sound.    Please  write  J.  m  the  space  be- 
nma  the  word  kite, and  then  circle  the  J. 
to  show  that  the  i  is  long. 

Look  at  the  next  word  gan.  What 
vowel  sound  do  you  hear  in  the  word 
pan?    Yeo,  it  IS  a  short sound. 
\V  rite  a  in  tne  s^ace  behind  the  word 
anc  circie  the  s^  to  snow  that  the  a  is 
^Lcrr. 

*  In  the  words  beiow  write  the 
vowel  sounc  you  hear  and  circle  the 
1  or  s  to  show  A  it  is  long  or  short.  " 

In  order  lo  test  each  child's 
ability  to  say  the  woras  with  the 
proper  vowel  sound,  the  teacher  should 
have  each  child  say  the  words  orally. 


i . 

crop 

6. 

moan 

2, 

ran 

7 . 

blunt 

3. 

pile 

b. 

shaae 

4 . 

cake 

9. 

hate 

5. 

beat 

iO. 

led 

ii.  coal 

lb. 

slot 

12.  rnule 

17, 

f  us  e 

13.  fat 

18. 

stacK 

14.  steal 

19. 

red 

15.  spike 

20, 

ship 

VOWEL  r, 

w 

^This  test  13  to  be  administered 
individually.    Have  the  child  say  the 
listed  words. 


1. 

her 

6. 

flew 

2. 

short 

7. 

lawn 

3. 

down 

8. 

burn 

4.^ 

fall 

9. 

also 

5. 

farm 

10. 

already 

15.    VOWEL  COMBINATIONS 

This  test  IS  to  be  ^drnmibtered 
individually.    Have  the  child  say  the 
listed  words. 


1. 

boil 

6. 

town 

2. 

hound 

7. 

stew 

3. 

joy 

8. 

Roy 

4. 

now 

9. 

noise 

5. 

few 

10. 

south 

16. 


VOWEL  COMBINATIONS 


"The  double  oo  has  two  sounds. 
The  sound  of  double  o  in  moon  and  the 
sound^of  double^  in  book.    What  souna 
do  you  hear  in  zoo,  is  it  the  sound  you 
hear  in  moon  or  book?    Yes.  it  is  the 
sound  as  in  moon.    What  souna  do  you 
hear  m  hook?   Is  it  the  same  sound  you 
^hear  in  moon,  or  in  book?    Yes  it  is 
the  sound  you  hear  in  book. 
Look  at  the  example  on  your  paper.  The 
double  oo  sound  in  broom  is  the  same  as 
in  moon,   so  circle  the  word  moon. 
Circle  the  word  in  each  line  that  has  the 
same  sound  as  the  first  word.* 
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4.    RHYMING  WORDS  {Vis ad; 


.  : vx.... Have  the  cnilc  say  the 

iisttfd  'vV  .oleics. 


i 

0  . 

aloo 

cry 

1 

*  V 

h. 

ze  ro 

9, 

nelJo 

cry 

.0. 

baby 

SI  LETTERS 

'L^:ok       tne  kn:fe>    One  letter  does 
not  nav  ;  a  :.ounc.  Draw  a  line  through 
•ne  :e::cr  :nat  is  silen:.     The _k  should 

a  ane  through  it.    In  the  following 

vs^or-^^  ciravv  a  line  through  the  un~ 
-r^c^unae  ^  consonants,  ' 

oTRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

i  -    LE  TTER  MATCHING 

''Tr.ttrc  are  lO  rows  of  letters,  and 
i.x  .ectero  in  a  row.     Circle  the  two 
x^iters  .n  each  row  that  are  like  the 

^^r.-^l  ]t.::^jr       that  row." 

VVORL  MATCHING 

^     -  Tt  a.r  (J  o  ro  vv  s  o :  wo  rag,  and 
^  ^-         a..  ^:  e  r;ws.  Circle 

eacc  rov/  that  is  like  the 

-  —-^  v-^  rr.       tr.ar  row,  " 


.  TVR  SEQUENCE 

t'^:  ^Kiocb  to  oe  achninisterea 
.':.'^ci..y.   ca^  n  chxld  givmg  a  response 
'o  tr. t   written  setters, 

A  r,t.'r;cs  ui  iO  cares  are  flashed 
^  *  ^ '       - ' -  -  w  r  f .  .  i>  to  nam  e  th e 

ci-  t.  ri....*.     Tr.e  teacher  will  fmd  on 

lab-  pa^e  of  the  test  manual  the 
^'^'Z        jr         teot.     Cut  on  the  lines 
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''Ix)ok  at  tnc  example.     The  woid^  are 
£and,  camp,   oank  and  lana.    Circle  the 
words  that  rhyme.    Yes»  you  shoula 
have  circled  band  and  land  since  these 
two  words  rhyme.    In  the^fwlowmg  five 
rows,  circle  the  two  rhyming  words  m 
each  row.** 

5.  COMPOUNDS 

"Sometimes  two  little  words  are  used 
to  make  a  big  word.    The  big  word  is 
called  a  compound  word.    The  word  bird, 
and  the  word  house  can  be  put  together 
to  make  the  word  birdhouse.  Birdhouse 
IS  a  compound  word.    On  your  paper  find 
m  part  A.  che  example,  fireplace.  After 
the  word  fireplace  write  the  two  parts  of 
the  word.    You  should  have  written  fire 
and  place. 

There  are  10  words.    After  each  word, 
write  the  two  parts  that  were  useo 
mcike  the  compound  word. 

In  part  B,  look  at  the  example  shoe. 
Find  a  word  in  the  second  column  that 
goes  with  It  to  make  a  compound  word  and 
write  It  m  the  third  column.    You  should 
have  written  the  word  shoestring.  xMake 
compound  words  for  the  other  words  m 
the  hbt.      (The  correct  aiis^^ers  ioi 
part  B  have  twice  the  v.  'ue  as  those 
answers  m  part  A*  ) 

6.  CONTRACTIONS 

"Look  at  the  example  on  your  paper. 

You  see  the  word_^u're.    What  words 
were  put  together  to  make  this  word? 

Write  the  two  words  on  the  line.    The  two 
words  you  should  have  written  are  you 
and  are.    The  apostrophe  shows  that  a 
letter  has  been  omitted. 

After  each  of  the  contractions,  write 
the  two  words  that  were  used  to  make 


0  V  ;i 


*  i \K  1  ["i      .  *r.  <  :3      r.   ;  ,y  ^  /  P a    C  i  . 


\     .-.COT  V. 


\v:-.en  we  bpe^K      more  tnan  one  ^>rl 
A'e  i,ay  ^  i  r .  b  .     A  ncn  we  bpeak  /nore 
tnan  or^e  ooy    we  say  boy.s.    After  tne 
sentence::,  on  your  paper  there  are  two 
words.    C.rcle  the  correct  word  fgr  each 
sentence.  '* 


P. 


'.^ora.     In  the  exarr.-^ie  on  your  paper 


.-1  tne  wira  piaymg,  plciy 


e  root 

re      Draw  a  rin^  around  the  v/orc 
;3lav.    Jr.  tne  wora  painter,  cxrcie 
t:.e  root  wore.     Ycu  should  na\  e 
v^iTciec  the  word  p  ^int .  Circle 
t:.e  root  wcrcs  :n  the  worcb  beiou  / 

o      CC.ViPARATIVE  TERMb 

''^'hjn  we  wiijh  :c  comp^.n  tWv. 
pt*r^on^  .^r  tn.ngs  we  often  aac  er 
to  tne  rv>»ot  word.    For  example,  we 
w.'iv  say      jor.ii  *s  tali  out  Frea  is 
":ilier  * 

'*  Wne/.  e  wish  to  compare  m^re  than  2 
::^p.*^cn^  jt      :ngs  we  often  aac  es: 


^  u  T  cxar 


c,  we 


r.*-  ,5  tciii,   ir  red  \t>  laj^i-.i 
^a-iCSt  oi  all* 


Pui  m:ike  the 


i_-.,r  or.  the  line  ^rx 


in  :n l^c w mg  1 1 s t   ■  f  w  o  ro  o .     om t 
worc:;>  .'neo.n  one  anc  some  words  m.can 
more  tnan  one. 

i-.ook  a,i  tne     jra  ..j^  ...   coeo  it  m<.an 
one  or  more  than  one?    Yeb,   .t  rr^^ans 
one,   so  circle  one  on  your  paper.  Look 
d.t  the  word  stamps,  does  it  mean  one  or 
more  than  one Yes,  stamps  means  m.ore 
than  one,   so  circie  more  th^n  one  ar^cr 
:he  word  stamps,    ^n  the  sarr.e  manner, 
circie  one  or  more  than  one  dfter  ihe 
words  h..^ow,  ' 

(After  the  students  have  C'-^mpletec 
~hxS  part,  give  the  following  Cirtv.tions  ) 
'*U&e  each  of  these  10  liated  words  in 
seiiiences.  ' 


ESSIVES 


'Wc  T-^r  -.ornethm^  belongs  to 

someone  or  something  by  the  use  of  the 
possessive  form  of  a  word.    Look  at  the 
example.    This  is  Mary's  Dirthday.  Find 
the  possessive  form  m  the  example,  and 
circle  It.    You  t)hould  have  uircied  Mary's 


because  it  lo  her  birthday.    In  the  following 

sentences,  circle  the  pc>ssessive  form, 


PREFIXES 


  *o  i^.  \  *r.^  13 e:  .  t.nv  e ^  dco  cr 

or  t,^  c  ap or-^. priai-c  Vvorcs  and 

V-  ^  -le  L.^e  c  >rrcct       .*Gcj  on  the  lines 
*r.  :»*e  d  en .  t-,r.c  ^  s  .'^ 

^       Pl.'v,  R.'i.Li 

vV  nen  ijpeciif  o:  more  inan  one  wc 
olcon  aai.  an  s  to  tne  word    such  as, 


.:3om.etimies  we  aad  a  helpmi^  pan  lo 
tne  be^Annm^  o  ^'  ericmg  ^^i  a  wurcl  to 
maKe  a  ne^v  wora.    When  tne  lu-iping  part 
IS  at  the  begmning  of  the  word  i:  xS  calico 
«i  pre!. A.     r.\e  prefixcij  g;s,   en,  x  n,  re, 
"'^'^  —  "^^^  listed  on  your  paper.    Nov/  Iook 
at  the  exam^ple.    Use  one  of  these  prefixes 
with  the  v/orc  usual  and  write  it  on  the 
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xine.    You  enoulc  hd.ve  at>ea  tui,  t,o 
your  sentence  reads,  Ii       not  un- 
usual to  travel  great  G3Stances  by  air. 
In  the  following  5  sentences,  use  one 
of  the  prel...es  m  each  sentence. 

»» 

When  the  helping  part  X6  at  the 
'  end  of  the  g^ord  xt  13  called  a  suffix. 
^   T-*e  suffixes  ful,  less,  Ij,  and 
ness  are  listed  on  your  paper.  Now 
look  at  the  example.    Use  one  of 
these  suffixes  with  the  word  home  ana 
write  it  on  the  line.    You  shouldThave 
^^^^  ycur  sentence 

reads,  Ihis  lo  a  homeless  little  dog. 
In  the  following  5  sentences  use  one 
01  the  suffixes  in  each  sentence.  " 

*  S.    iXv  LKoTIOXAL  ENDINGS 

'Lock  cLt  the  Aord  dive  on  your 
jciper.    Alter  it  you  see  three  end- 
.n^s.  int{,  er,  and  ed.    Use  the  word 
'iil^  wiih  the  proper  ending  m  the 

example.    The  boy  is  mto  the 

pool.    Write  the  correct  word  in  the 
Oxa.ni<..     The  correct  word  is  divmg. 
You  snouid  have  written  this  word.  *' 
{Do  not  tell  the  students  to  drop  the 
;^  ociore  the  i^g  wa^  addec,  because 
tr.io    c::  tne  sku^  that  is  being  tested.  ) 

l^oK  cii  tr.t  next  sentence.  Wnat 
Nv^rc  belongs  m  tne  blank?  Write 
c  '_.rrect  uord  on  the  line.  The 
.'./rev  L  -.vcrd  lo  d .  v  e  r    you  should 
\     e  \v  1  itten  tn.o  wore.    In  like 

iT.     r        ..iC  x-'^'.^t  of  tae  sentences 
.n  tn;;:.  exercise,  " 

.  sy:l.l^bjcatio\ 

"I^ok  at  Uiit  v.'ora  yello-A  ,  Draw 
x.-.c  between  the  two  syllables.  You 
•  ^r....u^a  nave  cividea  the  woro  betweer. 

tnc  two  U>.  Now  100k  at  th^  word  tulip. 
'Divide  It  two  syllables.  You 

j^noula  have  a/ctwn  the  iinc  between  the 
u  ana  1. 


In  tne  lollwwing  cwenty  wora-> 
aivide  the  woras  into  syllables.** 

For  identitymg  the  words,  tnis 
part  of  the  test  needs  to  be  administered 
individually  with  each  child  giving  a 
vocal  response  to  the  twenty  words. 

15.  ACCENTS 

This  test  IS  to  be  administered 
individually.    The  child  reads  the 
sentences.    The  teacher  notes  if  the 
underlined  words  are  pronounced 
correctly  according  to  their  use  m  the 
sentences. 
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.    ART  CENTER 

The  Activities  in  the  Art  Center  should  supplement  the  child's  learning 
activities  and  also  provide  opportunities  for  creative  experiences.    The  art 
activities  can  take  place  at  the  child's  desk  or  in  many  other  places  in  the 
room.    The  child  should  be  taught  how  to  use  all  materials,   how  to  put  the 
materials  back  in  their  place,   and  how  to  clean  up  after  himself. 

Materials: 
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chalk 

paper  bags 

confetti 

cloth  scraps 

scissors 

clay 

paints 

corks 

driftwood 

cotton 

paste 

construction  pape 

glue 

egg  cartons 

felt 

feathers 

magazines 

macaroni 

plastic  bottles 

fruit  jars 

leather  remnants 

innertube  pieces 

beans 

aluminum  foil 

acorns 

linoleum  scraps 

newspape  r  s 

milk  cartons 

bathroom  tile 

bottle  caps 

beads 

oilcloth 

paper  plates 

straws 

small  boxes 

cardboard 

margarine  tubs 

paper  doilies 

pine  cones 

paper  towels 

cellophane 

tooth  brushes 

pipe  cleaners 

popsicle  sticks 

rope 

ribbons 

too^'  picks 

wallpaper  scraps 

vegetables  for  printing 

sandpaper 

sequins 

seeds 

wire 

wrapping  paper 

wood  sc  raps 

spools 

tissue  paper 

string 

yarn 

sponges 

c  rayons 

Activities: 

Mixing  primary  colors 

to  get  secondary  colo 

rs 

Finger  painting 

Making 

a  collage 

Play-  Doh 

Paintin 

g 

Straw  blowing 

Block  printing 

Sand  painting 

Stencils 

Painting  a  mural 

Seed  pictures 

Making  a  relief  map 

Chalk  pictures 

Illustrating  a  story 

Making 

jewelry 

Puppets 

Sponge 

printing 

Bulletin  Boards 

Mosaic 

0.^  J 

POSSIBLE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  ART  CENTER 


Instiuctional  Bulletin  Board 
Display  Area  |  |  Easel  j 

Sinks  I 

I  Clay  I    I  Paints  | 

Pasting 

and 
•Cutting 


Shelves  for 
scrap  boxes 
and  materials 


❖       '1=  ^       =1^       ^<  >}c       >}c       )^c       >^  3}c  *  >}c       3jc       *       3{c       >}c  >)c 

COMMUNICATION  LEARNING  CENTER 

Materials: 

Magic  slates  to  write  messages  to  each  other. 

Large  chart  paper  with  pictures  attached. 

Tape  recorders  to  tell  oral  stories  about  pictures. 

Folder  of  pictures  with  words  on  back  to  write  stories. 

Mailbox,   with  paper  and  env*»lopes  to  encourage  letter  writing. 

Story  ctarters  on  3  x  5  cards:  first  sentence,    subject,    3  ideas  or  titles. 

Words  in  an  envelope  which  are  sentences  when  put  in  correct  order. 

Toy  telephones  for  oral  communications. 

Flannel  or  magnetic  board  with  letters--cards  with  words  to  spell. 

Crossword  puzzles 

Word  analysis  carfls  to  cataporize. 
Tin  can  telcphcmes. 
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\yui) K     \K}X u    re c < » r (1  s , 

Slate  and  chall;  lo  be  used  for  ^Dpeliin^,   writing  practice  and  messages. 
Dictionaries 
Spelling  gamcb 
Sequence  cards 
*Tape  recorders 
Listening  stations 
Tapes  for  listening 
Paperbacks 
Activities: 

Use  three  unrelated  words  and  make  thenn  into  a  story.    It  can  be  a  sensible 
or  a  silly  story.    Exannple:  Horse/Angel/Tea.      Peanut /Piightgown /Propeller. 

"What  Shall  I  Write  About         Have  statennents  and  questions  printed  so  that 

children  may  get  some  ideas  for  their  writing  of  stories: 

Example: 

Dinosaurs /What  do  you  think  they  were  really  like 

Feelings /What  makes  you  happy angry sad'^ 

He  roes  /^^  ho  is  the  bravest  person  you  can  think  of  and  why 

Colors  ^Hovv'  (h-)  certain  colors  make  y*^^\  feel'^    Do  some  colors  make  you 

ieol   be  Her  'ban  others'-* 
i:    'I^-ll   v.}ri^   \'ou  would  do  if  you  were  a   spaceman,    or  a   skin  diver. 

niuns  Vv  n.ii   do  you  tzonsider  lo  be  the  best  TV    show  and  wh/'^ 
I-eo^)le   Pi(  ^    ini\   someone  you  know  very  well  and  describe  him.     Tell  not 

'"•■y  loo.s  ]i»  e,    but  what  hi    is  like  inside.     Kind  ^  l^rave''^ 

'        '  "♦}"'">r.-    ;i  >    .  iu-/,  s}.aoe  rs.     Cut   out  the  captions  and  number  ll^  pictures. 
'       '  '  ••^•i'  pirtiircs   m  order  on  paper  anrl   fill  in  *he  captions 

'        '       '•''/  '  ^i.iractf^rs  are  s.»yin^. 

lowor  oo'-t;.  >i         ma^^azino  picfires  and  have  the  children  tell  or 

'    "•^■^^  '^^'^n-    !^  p*    the   bottom  of  i  ne  picture.     Cover  the  entire  picture 

•   '     '      ^'^'t:  s. s.)  ()n]y  the   inci*.   ot   s  )me   of  the  people   show.  Have 

•  ■  '   ■••n   -r  V  V.  fj.U    tFiey  U\uV    tne  people  are   s  iyinf;  or  doin^ 

'  t  •(  «  ■  ,   .1   w-M-'l   Miat    interests  hnii.     The  word   selected  must   be  one 

•  iiy.       "u  in.-.y  clioose  to  1 1  ,1    some  words   for  the  children  to 
•   '  '  •  HM,   <.-\K.    ClAMK,  ^\)irr,    i- ISH.     The  worci  c>-'oscn  is  then 

'''^  '  ^^^''^  t  of  pupvr  ;md  a  column  of   rhyming  w'»*ds   is  dovelopc 

♦    '''^f*  V'.r<H   <ne  u  a^i   to  conioosc^  a   three   lined  p(^em  or  TRIPLET. 

61i 
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A  variation        add  enjoyment  of  writii^    triplets  is  the  IKlANGUL.Ai^  TRIPLET. 
The  '.'hild  draws  a  triangle  and  writes  his  poem  on  the  lines  ot  the  triangle-- 
one  line  on  each  side--the  reader  may  begin  reading  at  any  point  of  the  triangle. 
Several  triplets  can  be  made  into  a  mobile. 

Work  in  alphabetizing,    idioms,   crossword  puzzles,   time  line^,  etc. 

Cut  a   square  piece  of  paper  into  four  uneven  parts  to  form  a  puzzle.    On  each 
piece  put  a  part  of  a   story.    For  exam.ple,    river,    storm,    Tom,    Dick,  and 
place  in  an  envelope.    After  the  child  has  put  the  puzzle  together  he  can  write 
or  tell  a  stoiy  using  the  ideas  on  the  puzzle  pieces. 

Have  the  children  write  or  tell  the  directions  for  a  new  game. 

Select  pictures  from  magazines  and  have  the  children  pretend  t    'y  are  the 
various  pictured  objects.    For  example:   pretend  you  are  your  favorite  dessert. 

Words  jumbled  such  as  baseball  words,    storybook  characters,  etc. 

Place  five  objects  in  a  bag.     Pass  the  bag  out  to  groups  and  have  each  group 
dramatize  a  play  using  all  five  objects. 

A  shoe  box  or  kleenex  box  makes  a  small  theater  for  children  to  present  shows 
to  each  other  or  to  small  groups.    The  tips  of  fingers  can  have  faces  put  on  them 
with  colored  chalk,   colored  pencil,    or  paint  to  represent  puppets. 

Act  out  an  object.    For  example,    butter  melting  on  toast,    a  computer,   a  toaster. 
Have  the  object  named  before  it  is  acted  out. 

Have  a  chiM  tell  a  story  while  pretending  he  has  some  nervous  habit  or  something 
is  bothering  him,    such  as  a  fly. 

Pretend  you  have  string  attached  to  a  finger  of  each  hand  and  also  your  nose. 
Let  another  classmate   (he  has  ends  of  string)   pull  you  imaginatively  every 
which  way. 

Have  lists  of  wi^rds  the  children   should  know  by  sight.     Let  one  child  read 
them  to  another  child. 

I'se  McCa U-C  rabhs  Three  Minute  Exercises  to  develop  greater  speed  and 
comprehension. 

Prepare  a   folder  for  the^  Individualized  Treading  Program. 
Libra  ry  boo'  S. 

C^lay,    paints,    and  crayons  for  follow-up  activities   in  reading. 
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Have  magazines  available  so  the  child  can  select  words  he  would  like  to 
iearn.    Pass  words  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  have  the  child  spell  them  for  you 
when  he  has  learned  the  words  he  selected. 

Provide  a  sheet  o<  paper  for  each  child  on  which  is  printed  one  word,  such 
as  Freedom  -  Vacation  -  Sports  -  Circus  -  Water.    Tell  the  children  they 
will  be  given  five  minutes  to  write  all  the  words  they  can  think  of  related 
to  the  specific  word.    After  five  minutes  each  child  passes  his  paper  to  a 
neighbor  who  is  given  three  minutes  to  add  to  the  list  oi  words.    Each  paper 
is  given  back  to  the  original  owner,   who  uses  the  words  he  wants  to  write 
a  poen      or  a  story.    These  can  be  illustrated  and/or  taped  to  be  played  for 
the  others. 

A  Scrabble  Set  makes  a  good  spelling  game. 

1^        *        ^«  t  *  ?ii        :^        A        3{c  j!-        jfc       *        a;?       a}t        5«c        *       s{c  « 

DRAMA  CENTER 

The  purpose  of  the  Drama  Center  is  to  engage  the  student  in  the  creative  - 
process  through  dramatic  activity.  It  is  meant  to  emphasize  the  joy,  under- 
standing, appreciation,  expression  and  meaning  the  learning  situation  has  on 
the  child.  The  democratic  process  and  individual  development  used  to  reach 
the  goal  rather  than  the  end  result  should  be  stressed. 

Materials: 

Clothes  collected  from  various  sources,  i.e.,  child's  home,  stores,  teacher's 
home,   etc.  ,   to  be  used  for  costumes. 

Props;     Hand  props.   Set  props,   and  Costume  props. 

Scenery;     Cardboard,    styrofoam  forms,    scrap  lumber. 

Record  player  and  tape  recorder  with  earphones  and  suggestion  box. 

Make-up  table  with  mirror. 

Paper  an*-^  pencils  at  the  table  for  chilciren  to  use  in  writing  their  own  stories, 
plays,  skits,  suggestions  for  improvisations,  adaptations  of  fairy  tales,  fables, 
etc. 

Motivator  box  and  pictures  to  stimulate  ideas  for  skits,    plays,  etc. 

Full  length  mirror  donated  from  a  parent  or  purchased  from  dime  store. 

Other  materials  which  will  be  iveeded:  Opaque  projector,    Large  rolls  of 
paper.    Paints,    Harnmers,   Nails,    and  Saws.    These  will  probably  have  to  be 
obtained  frf.rn  some  place  other  than  the  Drama  Center. 

Er|c  ^  ^ 


Activities: 


Pantomimes 
Stunts  and  skits 
Charades 
Plays 

Improvisations 
Puppetry 
Role- playing 
Creative  dance 
Choral  reading 

Outside  contacts  who  may  be  able  to  furnish  props  and  supplies: 

Florissant  Honda  Shop  Grocery  stores 

Airport  Lumber  (Florissant)  Paint  stores 

Craig  Furniture  (Clayton)  Lumber  yards 

Cohen  Furniture  Fabric  stores 

W.J.    Polk,   Inc.    (St.    Louis)  Factories 
Individuals 


POSSIBLE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  DRAMA  CENTER 
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HOM  r-:M AK L\ G  c KN  te: r 

In  th-e  clas.^room  the  Momemaking  Center  is  an  area  designed  to  let  children 
di:>cover  basic  homemakmg  skills  and  appreciation  of  th^  homemaker.  It 
:Dh().:lfl  bt   included  in  the  curriculum  for  aesthetic  development,  language 
development,    creative  expression,   problem  solving,   motor  skill  development, 
and  exuerience  in  measuring.     This  is  an  area  where  the    child  who   may  have 
<hfticult>  in   succeeding  academically  might  find  success  in  manual  skills., 
Supp.>rT  and  volunteer  help  from  parent  organizations  is  esbmtial. 

All  possible  homemakini^  skills  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  such 
as  corjkinj,    sewing,   creative  needlework,    marketing,    gardening,  interior 
decorating,    flower  arranging,    design,    upholstery,    furniture  antiquing,  and 

hoiisecleaning. 


Ac  tivitie  s: 


Fashion  s  h  o  w 

design  and  decorate  a  room 
ironini; 

planning,    purchasing,    and  preparation  of  a  menu 
field  trips  to  community  resources 

cooking  C(^ntest5  and  preparation  of  a  recipe  booklet 
Resources  Available  for  Field  Trips  and  Outside  Speakers: 


Laclede  Cji\s  Co. 
Union  Electric  Co. 
Singer  Sewing  Ch. 
Freund.-^  I3aking  Co. 
M  a  r c  In  t  e  r  i  o  r  s 
Cohen  Draperies 
Roia  Gold  Pretzel  Co. 
Borclon  F()od  Co. 
Aunt  Nellies  Candy  Co. 
L<i nd  "'hi  re  Sandwiches 
F  rito  hay  Co. 
l^vraft  Foods 


Krispy  Food  Distributors 
Carnation  Co. 
Carlstrom  Foods 
Mavrako  Candy  Co. 

McCluer  High  School  Home  Ec.  Dept. 
Missouri  University  Ext.  Division 
Washington  University  Home  Ec.  Dept. 
St.    Louis  County  Health  Department 
U.S.    Conservation  Dept. 
Shaw's  Garden 
Nurse  ry  Farms 

Teachers,    students,    and  parents 


POSSIB[>F  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  HOMEMAKING  CENTER 
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MATH  LEARNING  CENTER 

The  Math  Center  is  not   set  up  as  the  total  nnath  program.    It  is  cio.^iKned 
to  provide  skills  in  such  a  way  that  children  would  enjoy  participation  in 
them.    It  should  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  math'  lessons.  In 
this  center  we  can  set  up  certain  games,    real  life  math  situations,    and  ways 
of  practicing  math  skills. 

Activities  and  Materials: 

Store  -  Since  children  nowadays  have  some  experience  with  muncy,    we  feel 
it  would  be  a  realistic  situation  for  them  to  use  money  for  purchasing  objects. 
In  this  store  the  children  would  use  many  processes  of  math  such  as  multi- 
plication,   division,    subtraction,    addition,    weight,    and  measurement,  f^or 
example:  we  have  fruit  priced  by  the  pound.    The  fruit  would  have  to  be 
weighed  and  then  priced  according  to  the  weight.    Once  the  stare  is  in  operauun. 
there  may  be  different  processes  of  math  that  become  apparent. 
Materials  which  may  be  used  for  the  store  can  include:     pictures  of  fruit 
and  other  signs;  crates;   cardboard;  wood;  boxtops  and  pictures  of  food;  labels 
from  containers  of  food;  child's  toy  cash  register;  and  a  baby  scale  borrowed 
from  home. 

Used  Car  Lot  -   This  center  is  designed  to  teach  the  children  the  value  of 
large  sums  of  money.    We  hope  to  give  the  child  the  idea  of  interest  and 
monthly  payments.    We  hope  this  would  give  them  familiarity  with  salesman- 
ship and  bargaining.    We  have  designed  a  form  for  them  to  fill  out  when 
purchasing  the  car.    The  materials  used:  cardboard;  cars;  forms  which  can 
be  obtained  from  a  car  dealer. 

Mastery  Cards  -  The  mastery  cai-ds  cover   1-6.     These  cards  are  us 
as  extra  activities  for  the  students.    The  students  can  choose  the  maste 
card  that  they  are  competent  in  working.      The  materials  used  are:  pages  out 
of  discontinued  math  textbooks;  5x8  index  cards,    clear  contact  paper. 

Games  taken  from  PLUS  (ed.  Mary  E.    Platts,    Educational  Service)  -  Games 
from  PLUS  are  designed  as  rtiulti-age  group  games.    Flash  cards  are  used 
determine  grade  levels.    Some  games  are  small  group,    individual,    and  class 
activities.    All  areas  are  included  in  this  text.      Some  ol  the  materials  used 
include:   scrap  wood;  cardboard  boxes;  paint,   and  5x8  irfdex  cards. 
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RECREATION  LEARNING  CENTER 

It  has  been  aptly  stated  tint  *'the  work  of  childhood  is  play."     Witli  this 
theory  as       foundation  we  believe  that  a  Recreation  Center  should  be  an  into- 
Kral  i^irt  of  the  learning  community.     Recreation  promotes  social  interaction, 
provides  for  necessary  relaxation  and   release  of  tension,    serves  to  develop 
skills  brinj^ing  about  a  sense  of  accomplishment,   carries  over  into  lifetime 
interests,    brings  unity  to  family  living,    and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  "well-minded"  individual.    For  these  reasons,    we  have  set 
up  the  Recreation  Center.  ^ 
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'ii^u/ial-.  <in'l  Activities: 


K'^r-eshoe  set  (rubber) 

bowling  pins  and  ball  (plastic) 

^o\i  clubs  and  balls 

table  tennis  set  and  table 

badnriinton  set 

■  ennis  rackets  and  balls 

archery  set 

*ranipc>line 

climbing  rope 

parallel  bars 

horizontal  bars 

n^.ats 

weights 

loot  ball 

baseball,  bats  ?v  bases 
wiffle  ball  and  bats 
basketball 

hockey  spt  ,plastic)   ^  goals 
-^c  c^ops 
box  hockey 
plastic  bottles 
I] shinty  rods 


sandbox 
ti  res 

parachute 
cargo  net 
romper  stompers 
scooters 
building  blocks 
ring  toss 

wooden  cars  and  trucks 

checkers  and  other  box  garries 

sliding  board 

pogo  stick 

stilts 

marbles 

jacks 

playground  ball» 
jumping  ropes 
puzzles 

records  and  record  player 
Indian  clubs 

Camping  equipment  (tent,  stove,  lanterns) 
film  loops  and  projector 


>;c        3}C  3f: 
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THE  SCIENCE  CENTER 

The  Science  Center  is  an  area  in  the  classroom  where  a  collection  of  materials 
1-  available  for  the  children  to  experiment  through  the  manipulative,  inquiry, 

fhsc  )\ery  methods. 


-it'f'f:  'rocon.it,    i^ourdc:.    co;ies,    cotton,    Indian  Corn,  chestnut) 

-oral,    sand  dollar,    Flar  fish) 

Ir  sf'^  '  .  and  Insect  Neci^    (mud  dauber,    hornet,    praying  mantis) 

'  .1         VvM*'    ,,j()t)ri  made  from  scraps 

^    '.ir.^  hm      ereal.    ma<..aroni,    seeds  (beans,    peas,  corn)) 
.    -  ii.v  1  aiiM  s  )rter'^  with  xarious   size  screens 

•         "'I   '^itl'Mis  tor  sorting,    weighing  and  classifying 
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Ai.ima I   ^JLM  !  I  ,r, 

^tudv  Prints 
Bunks  <m  Animals 

MvC  animals   turtles,    gerHils,    duck,    rabbi|^,    guinea  pigsj 
Animal  Card^ 

Toy  Animals 
Arr  ["arm 
Ac  .ariun\ 

,Srelot';n^   ih'iD-ia^,  (scale;    --^Sbit,    rat,    mink  1 
Magnet   7  r.ble 
Ma^r.et   book  s 

Many  Magnet.-^  of  various   siz^s,    shapes,    rusty,    and  materials  on  string  (foil 
cloth,    i^ia^s,    plastic,    foam,    metal  shavings,    nail,    pins,    "  uminum  can, 
paper,    fork,    chain,    paper  clips,    hair  pin,  etc.) 

Mir r()r  Ca  rds 

langrani  Cards   and  Pieces 
Plant  Section 

Queen  Anne's   Lace  (Wild  Carrot)  in  water  with  various  food  colorings 

Variety  of  wild  flowers  (chicory  -  milkweed) 

Plant  booklet  with  various  plants  mounted  and  labeled 

Bulbs  fold  and  new) 
Te  r  ra  um. 

River  Loot 


Container  with  water 

Pieces  of  dnftwoorl  -  -  pieces  of  water-logged  wood  (slime  mold  growing) 
Boo'»  ^  on  t^arth  and  water  (Stepping  Into  Science) 

Hocks 
Tap  v/a  I  e  r 

Specimens   of  Mississippi  FUver  water  and  mud 
Hand  lens'vs 
Tree  bark 

i^usty  wire   from   river  bank 

Airnosph»M'e  anri  \\eather  (F^xperience  Kit  in  Science) 

I'lS-iicM  k'hy^ics 

1)1  Al   ('It'ir  Snape  Stoncii^ 


1  r  e  s 

ti  I  B  compasses 


[ .  1  e(  t  rn,  .1 1    1  abb 


Liyy  light  b.iib^ 
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S'Jiir^i^  Aii  About 

^ieypin^  Intij  Science 

Thinus  are  Alike  and  Different 

Things  are  Made  to  Move 

Tliin^^  To  Do  With  Water 

'I  oby  on  the  Move 

■Ah(j.    What,    and  When  ^ 


■  ^'C: '       -lull   i3(jok  Company 

cn\ei/.       T'le    by  Harry  Walton 
^  >.'i'^';riny 
-    M'-^'}  raw  -  Hil]    Book  Cf^mpany 
:         _  ^  L  ler.c  e  s 

_   -    ^.  i'-'Miilan  Scienc*^  Series 

-Ul'V^^^L'l  Dresner 
'inri  Schuster 
,  Ldlin 

I.xtJerience  rnits: 
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1/72 


su(:K:£STiQr4S  for  teaching  comprehension 


(^ationo  for  Skill  Development 

A  prerequisite  to  the  effective  teaching  of  comprehension  skills  is  the  ability 
to  aak  questions  which  require  the  use  of  each  specific  skill  as  it  is  being  taught 
aDd  practiced.    Suggested  iuestions  are  listed  below  for  each  major  cooprehension  sKx 

1.  Purpose  questions  to  ceep  m  mind  while  reading 

.  . 

a.  Would  you  have  ny^de  the  same  decision  as  * 

b.  Can  you  find  out  if  

c.  What  is  the  maiu  idea  of  the  a^thor'S' 

d.  What  IS  the  vie^oint  of  the  author? 

e.  What  are  the  s^eps  of  the  process? 

2,  Asking  for  the  mair*  idea 

a.  What  is  the  topic  sentence  (main  idea)  of  this  paragraph? 

b.  What  is  the  ffain  point (s)  of  the  author? 

c.  What  woixld  b^  a  good  headline  for  this  paragraph? 

d.  What  would  be  a  good  title  for  this  article  or  story? 

e.  What  is  the  main  idea? 


3.    Noting  details 

a.  What  facta  did  the  author  give? 

b.  What  time  ioes    ^ 

c.  How  much  liquid    _ 

d.  Where  did  the  event  happen? 

e.  When  did  Ihe  main  character  get  home? 

Seeing  the  organization  of  ideas 

a.  In  what  %iays  are  the  two  alike?  Different   

b.  List  the  arguments  for   ^ 

c.  List  the  various  methods  of  land  conservation. 

5.    Understanding  sequence  (following  direction) 

a.  What  steps  do  we  follow  v/hen   

b.  What  happened  first    ^ 

c.  What  do  we  do  after    ^ 


6*    Predicting  and  anticipating 

a.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next" 

b.  Since  he  lost  the  fight,  what  will  ho  do? 

c.  '  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  result  of  _ 


Sujcgeeted  Classrooo  Activities 

1.    Recognizing  the  main  id^a 

a.    Have  the  student  express  the  main  idea  in  ;»ow  own  words. 

b*    Underline  the  main  ideas  in  several  paragraphs  in  a  textbook  and  note  where 
th^y  are  usually  found. 
O  „      c#    Write  a  paragraph  fciving  a  main  idea. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  C0M?REHf:;3ia. 


<!•    Give  titles  to  paragraphs. 

e.  State  an  appropriate  headline  for  a  selection  for  a  paragraph. 

f.  Practice  using  the  headings  in  heavy  black  print. 

g.  Checlc  the  main  idea  with  the  introductory  and  summary  pai^agraphs    ^  a  chapter 

h.  Select  frooi  a  list  of  sentences  the  one  that  beat  expresses  the  mtiiJi  idea  of 
a  paragraph  of  a  selection. 

2.    Noting  details 

a.  Note  relative  importance  of  details  by  such  signal  words  as  above  all^  most 
important,  of  greatest  value. 

b.  Notice  the  ways  in  which  the  author  indicates  the  relative  ifflportance  of 
details: 

(1)  by  giving  more  space  to  one  fact  than  to  another^ 

(2)  by  the  use  Sf  introductory  remarks  such  ae  "above  all*'  or  '"most  impor- 
tant/' 

(5)    by  organization  as  indicated  by  heading  in  heavy  black  print, 
(V)    by  the  use  of  italics, 

(5)  by  picture  and  other  graphic  aids,  and 

(6)  by  the  list  of  important  words  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 

c.  Select  a  character  that  you  like  or  dislike  and  determine  what  the  author 
has  done  to  make  you  react  to  the  character. 

d.  Match  a  series  of  details  with  a  list  of  main  ideas. 

e.  Study  the  regulations  for  operating  a  piece  of  equipment. 
f«    Answer  questions  of  detail  included  in  a  selection. 

3*    Organizing  ideas 

a.  Classify  objects  in  a  room  according  to  their  function. 

b.  Tell  what  items  belong  in  classifications,  such  as  food  and  recreation. 

c.  Study  the  table  of  contents  to  note  the  organization  of  a  book. 

d.  Categorize  information  (i.e.,  ways  of  travel,  ways  to  connunicate,  etc.). 
e. 

k.    Seeing  the  sequence 

a«    Read  the  main  ideas  in  a  chapter  to  get  an  overview  in  sequence  of  the  mate- 
rial coverti. 

b.  Enumerate  che  steps  of  a  process  or  in  a  chain  of  historical  events. 

c.  Notice  the  words  that  suggest  the  introduction  of  another  step^  auch  as, 
then,  finally,  second,  another,  subsequently. 

d.  Note  the  steps  in  proper  order  for  constructing  some  object,  doing  some 
written  assignment,  doing  an  experiment. 

a«    List  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  some  scientific  discovery. 

5.    Predicting  and  anticipating 

In  a  situation  of  confusion  and  indecision  ,  have  the  reader  anticipate  what 
he  thinks  will  happen  next.  Why? 

Compare  present-day  conditions  with  those  of  a  certain    period  in  the  past; 
decide  what  will  likely  happen  next. 
Consider  what  wiii  happen  next  m  light  of 

(1)  background  events, 

(2)  characters  involved,  and 

(3)  the  situation. 
Make  up  endings  for  stories. 
Estimate  the  answer  to  an  arithmetic  problem. 
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SWITCH--A-KOO! 


Purpose:     To  develop  crea^-^  /e  writing  in  group  stories  worP 
on  group  coope  ..one 

1.  Begin  by  writing  a  class  story  on  the  board  in  whichleveryone 
contributes  a  sentence.     Continually  stress  group  cocJperation, 

2.  On  another  day  divide  the  children  into  groups,  a^o  v  five  in  V 

I  fV  / 

each  group,  and  have  each  child  begin  to  write  a  story  xising 
story  starters.     If  you  have  five  people  in  each  grouJ^^ 
five  story  starters  for  the  whole  class.     Children  c^/then  s 
how  different  titles  inspire  students  in  different  ways.  After 
2-5  minutes  instruct  the  children  to  switch  papers  within 
their  group.     Continue  to  switch  papers  using  the  same  time 
allctment  until  each  person  in  the  group  has  contributed  to 
each  other's  story. 

3.  On  the  folic  vng  day  let  each  child  read  his  "group" '^tory. 

4.  Variation:  Assign  each  child  in  the  group  one  of  the  f ive  w^^^ 
who,  what,  when,  where,  why.  Together  they  can  write  one  story, 
each  being  m  charge  of  his  w.     The  length  of  time  spent  is  up 

to  the  teacher  and  the  group.     When  all  the  c^roups  1-  we  finished, 
let  them  read  their  stories  or  display  them  on  ^  bulletin  board 
with  illustrations.     Or  -  let  the  group  select  a  topic.  Assign 
each  child  a  v.     Individually  have  them  answer  their  question  on 
paper.     U'^icn  »  '^ryone  is  finished,  have  them  put  their  answers 
together  «and  then  read  their  story  aloud. 
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do -J 


a. 


%  fee 


^  ^        5u  ^    %  A 


^  ^   ^  'k   a  -I  S  S 

^         ^-^   ex.   ^    o    •  •  •  • 


a. 


Suggested  storv  starters: 

I 

Mike,  Jim  and  Joey  were  moving  to  Alasl^a. 

2.  There  I  stood  in  the  middle  '^f  the  room  with  all  those 
eyes  watching  me. 

3.  I  saw  a  giant  living  in  the  bam  on  the  hill. 

4.  Everyone  was  helping  decorate  the  tree  -  except  Tonnny 

5.  Rain!     Dullsville  Inc. I ! 

6.  Oh  dear!     Trouble  just  walked  through  the  door. 

7.  Justin  (Drooks)  did  not  like  his  (her)  name. 

8.  Hank  flung  the  door  open  and  yelled,  "I*in  home"    but  no  one 
answered* 

9.  It  was  such  a  cold,  dreary  day. 

10.  I*m  so  happy  that  I  feel  like  running  all  over  the  neighborhood. 


SrORY  STARTERS 

These  can  be  very  effev-tive  when  put  on  5  x  7"  cards,  made  colorful 
and  laminated.     The  children  like  to  be  able  to  have  the  card  when 
writing. 
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0  1  z 


;rr>o- 1* : 


.  p  c\  i?"  1,  n  3 1 1,0  n 


A^-'  .jri*  it^C'-n'  1'    1:  c<  up  tne  vord  r^e^soni  f" .'.cat-io^^  and 
reac'  t^e  dt::^':ltion  to  the  ^.lass.     Discus?  now  to  make 
J.nanir.atu  cs  co^^c  to  life  by  t:!  ving  then  lifelike 


cua 


itieb  such  as  taiklrt*,,  riovin^^,  etc.     Have  the  class 


look  jrour.d  the  rooTn  and  name  some  items  that  they  could 
lake  Lor-e  to  life.     T'leir  pencils  probably  wish  they 
could  so  they  ccu^d  say  ''quit  biting  ne.''    A  desk  chair 
might  wish  it  could  say  "quit  rocking  me,  I^m  not  a 
rocker  I"    Have  the  children  first  draw  inanimate  objects 
and  make  captions  for  the  pictures  stating  how  the  object 


r  ee  is . 


Freez.' 


1 4-0  dieo 


v;~u"  a*: 


perky 

in 

he  stud^^ 

n ts 

?]ect  one 

;k*^  to  write  more  about.  Have  then 
into  a  stor\ .  To  ^-et  the^,  started, 
oarc  l^ji^'^thor . 
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o  1 


^rcalivc  tniruvin,*^  (open-ended  activity), 
« 

'lu  uibcusij  wxch  tr*c  chilaren  uaac  a  iTiyth  is,  Yoa 

oust  get  acrdijo  tne  idea  that  myths  ask  why  and  how  questions 
ana  aru  mace  up  ctDoi^:  tnings  tnat  really  did  not  happen, 
iiaVLi  a  brains c^r.T.i.ig  ^^esoion  ana  ^et  ciie  cnildren  to  ask 
questions.     W"/iy  i:d  there  salt  m  t.'ic  ocean?    Why  is  an  orange 
orange?    IsTiy  is  tne  zebra  striped? 

Read  several  myths  such  as  Why  the  Bear  Has  a  Stumpy  Tail  or 
How  tne  -^i^  GoL  a  Curly  T^il   f  rozi  Arouthnot's  Anthology  of 
Cni Idren ' s  Li terature , 

Develop  a  bulletin  board  around  why  and  how  questions. 


be  puc  0.1  strips  oi  paper  and  placc^d 


/.'.i/  vIwCj  ti;e  04i^nc  ^-ot   ^ur^n^:  t^iC  Uav? 

..wW  J I zcora  ^;t^t  stripes? 

A.:v  dv>L.v  a  raOv^it  .i.iv»:  a  powdi-r  put  f   tai  i? 

.^\.'W  ,i-L%-i  LiiC  ^«jin/,cir>C/  i » *  5  poucr. ? 


y  aus. 


V!.v        tncrc       rainbow  aitt:r  a  stonn? 


TCYi^  COME  ALlVh 

Bring  coys  to  ocnooi  to  stxiLulate  stones. 
Examples:  stuffed  animals,  digging  machines,  trucks,  clowp- , 
doll  and  doll  furniture,  puppets ,^cars  and  plastic 
*  dinosaur^.. 
Pretend  the  animals  coiiie  to  life  one  night.  Choose  one  and  * 
turn  your  imagination  loose. 


Gi:t  Ideas:  a  new  bi^_ycle,  a  basketball,  a  baseball  milt,  anew 
sweaterJ'a  baby  doll,  a  puppy,  an  unwanted  gift. 
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xP.terescs  cni^cren. 
ritriry:     Merry  Lee,  why  are  you  sniffing?     I  hace  Co  see  girls 
cry.     AT.aC  matces  yoa  so  saa? 

Merry  Lee:     Forgive  me  for  crying  so  much,  Henry.     I  suppose  I 
an:  a  sentiziential  person.     I  just  finished  reading  an  exciting 
bock,  but  it*^  so  ^ad  at  Lne  end.     (Merry  --ec  sniffs)     Have  you 
read  Charxct  ce ' s  Web ? 

henry:     No,   I  haven't,  M^irry  Lee.     Do  you  chmn  I  would  enjoy  it? 
Merry  Lee:   I*g  sure  you  would,  Henry.     It's  about  a  pig  named 
Wilbur  vno  nao  an  unusual  friend. 

Hearv:  An  unusual  friend?  Tell  ine  about  tne  dook.  I  aig  friends 
Wi*^  are  G^itenent. 

Murrv  Lc^e:     acIx,   '^tlieve  it  or  not  Wi-lbur'o  irit-nd  was  a  spider 
naniec  dariotte. 

now  couic:  A^lbur  be  .rier.ds  w.tn  a 


r rv  i^ee .     l  w 


o ^ I o  run  11   i  s av  ore, 


>i;_:ry  Lee:     '.sell,  Wilbur  was  i>u  j.o::ciy  living  alone  m  tne  cellar 
c;   tr.t  ^urr..     Me  wa^  excited  to  have  ti..yune  to  tali^  w^th  him. 
Lcoices,  Charlotte  proved  tc  be  nis  taithful   irienc;.     Sne  saved 


^UPP^T  PLAY 

lO^e;     ^'o  encourage  '^Ticm^  px^ys  ctnc  prebt^ntirig  tnein 

XHLT  THE  NEW  .sElGHBOR 
ria:    On,  gcoa  morning  sir!    Are  you  our  aew  neighbor 
Ciioria  Do  Good.     I'm  so  glad  to  m^ec  youi 

Mr.  Tiaaiemo'wSe ;     I^m  Sam  Tidciemouse  and  1 '     glad  to  know  you 
too.     Tnis  seems  to  be  a  friendly  neighborhooa. 
3ioria:     Yts  it  is.        have  a  neat  neighbor,  Freddy  Frisby  you 
muist  ^ect.     You  wait  r.t^re  Mr.  Tiddlemousu  while  I  go  get  Freddy. 
vG^oria  goes  to  eotre  of  stage        -  ana  calls.     Wr.ile  she  is 

leaving,  Mr.  Tiacj^emouse  goes  oi^.  stage  at  left.) 

Gloria  (calling  ioualy) :     Freadyl     Freddy!     Come  here!     I  want  you 
to  meet  our  new  neighbor,  Mr.  Tid^xemouse. 

Freddy:     Sure,  Gloria,   I  ao  want  zo  meet  him.     (They  both  cone  on 
stage) . 

Gloria:     N'o-w,  wnere  could  Mr.  Tiadlemouse  nave  gone.     Oh  dear,  you 

cal^  him.     He  m^iSt  have  gone  in  his  house 
.Geo    Co  t^Clge 

.v^n^  r  redely  goes  off  stage  rignt.) 

lualemous^!     Mr.  Tiuu^t^mou^c :     H^ease  come^ut  of^oui 

rg^ve  .ie  G^^n^  i^r  ^ea^-ng,  but  1  heard  n> 


^z^y  ,:ere  Z'recay  wn^^e 


>:  sta*;e  on  ^eft.     W^nile  sne 


^o*sJ  meet  i*re-iUV 


u  1  r>  I  .e  r  e  n  ow . 


e.c3  4.o:.e 


L  .*cre     V  <**  aTtCi  *. '  *  ^  ii     'ieC  rreUu . .      *         w^nt  y  V  J  t^  r.ec* 
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Purpose:     Fcr  tie  inrlbited  cnild  pupoet?  ar^^  a  prop  to 


A  paper  -^ai:  .:an  b*-j_:;r.c  c  ruppet.     T^ut  the  ^out'"  the 
fold  on  t'^^  bott-'i'^  o:    t  ^    z-3.^r^  si^  v^ur  puopot  taL<. 
This  puppet  can  he  r.ade        the  he e inning  of  «^ch'jcl. 
Let  the  onild  .irid  t^o  Dut^Det  and  tell  ^crethin^r  a':>out 
niT.self . 


Le+8  Make  Puppets 

E  asy  as ; 

I  2  5 


Finish 


.and  used  .c>i,*"9V  ^J^^iaolay 
read   vte  y\ade  T>t*p>gts  and  c*>ap"^y 


0.)  , 


2.     Stick  puppets  are  easy  to  make.     Draw  vour  puppet,  cut' 
it  out  and  glue  it  to  a  popsicle  sticker  a  ruler. 


'uppets  can  be  scotch  taped  on  your  fingers, 
ive  his  own  puppet  play. 


Front 


Papier  l&acn5  puppets  can  be  made  over  toiletr  tissue  rolls. 
Wad  up  a  piece  of  newspaper  in  tlia  shape  of  a  head.  Wrap 
the  head  with  twine  to  keep  it  together  and  attach  the  head 
t.^  the  tissue  roll.     Papier  :nach'5  over  the  head.     Use  a 
square  of  cloth  to  cover  the  roll  and  your  hand. 


ERLC 
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THER.IDZAS  FOR  REPORTING  CN  BOOKS 


Put  ideas  on  cards  and  let  pupils  choose  the  type  of 
book  report  he  would  like  to  give. 
Pretend  you  are  one  of  the  characters  ir  a  boclc>C^ri te_a 
monologue  in  front  o^  the  class. 
Write  a  funny  incident  from  the  book;     the  upst  excitin^  Pj^t ; 
the  saddest  part;     the  part  you  like  best;    the  funniest  inci- 


a  one  to  three  ipinvite  book  review. 


dent . 

Make  a  aural  of  a  scene  from  a  book. 

Set  up  a  radio  broadcasting  studio  with  iricophone,  desk,  chair. 
Write  and  pi^^ii, 
Make  a 

n 

Sculpture  a  character  figure  out  of  clay.    Write  a  description 
lit. 

for  your  book. 

Draw        advertisement  that  could  be  put  in  a  school  newspaper 

about  th^  book  you  are  reporting  on. 

) 

Draw  a  cartoon  strip  c^bout  the  book. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  recoirmjending  a  book  you^ve  read. 


liave  girls  present  a  fashion  shcu ,  modeling  clothes    no  acting 


out^ie^T  favorite  book  character. 


Write  a  Ittter  to  th'r  autbor  telli^.j;  hir  you  lik^d  his  book. 


O  J  v> 


1.,  ^re*at^vity  througn  x^tttr  writing, 

Ir.u  ^..^Ic  ^ains  practice  m  writing  events  in 
•^^c/ucnc^^^  cru^r  and  in  relating  nis  own  ex- 


.^acn  cr.^ld  niatv^ts  his  cvv^i  zaaixbox  lor  xeccers  or 

a  L^arger  naxlDox  for  the  entire  rooni  couid  be  used. 

l-ctLcr^  woulc  DC  distriDUtea  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


Inrormat ion 


.  fiarif^-vou 
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Kay^sas  City  ^1,  {V\iSSour. 

Bloor  Ctreet,  W, 
Toronto   5.  Ontario, 
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Vcu  nave  p ro  m  i     -  your 
a^d  you  v/ouia    ne.c  h^m 

c.^a-A  up  <anc  you  reallz^^ 
,^as  S  o'CiDciCand  you  shouiQ 
be  riowe.  Whatwou.o  you 

GO? 


a  ^iok  reporT.   Twc  weeks 
.uTar,  wi^«sn  vT  your 
rr.^'no  Has  not  read  V.is  booH 
oJt '  h^  t<vnows  that         '^'^^e.  ^ 
ne  asks  ycoto  virite.  his  \-e90f 
r..  h'ft^-  What  wouli  voudo? 


ERIC 

hminniirnrfTiaaaa 


0  / 


Vou  are        a  a e par t  merit 

4Tore  ana  you  see.  your 
t'rieno  Take  so  rr^et  hi  no. 
What  wouid  you  do? 


/cur  tam*iy  aqs  oeen  o*Cin- 
in^  a  spectai  weeKena 

Dollar 

Gity  +or  your  birthday.  The 
rriorn\r\o  you  Ok.re  "hi  leave 

vour  ororner  waKes  up  Sick, 
X/our  mo+Ker  has  satd  sKe 

V^;;:  stay  hory^e^  Wl-Hr.  ^^'^ 
VOU  and  your  -rather  may  go. 
Wnat  vvjould  you  do? 


3^     ........ 


^;:**ero  feci  ur»:;  r.t^lp  uc>  cGn2.unic*-it:  n.,re  o;^ lect ivc^y ,  ^^ei:  wT.e 
r.c  t^c  5l.  c.At^  ii;.OQ.t^rsc&r »     M*iK.u  t.tC      rv>-ci-.^»'«s  c-.«:t*r  —  use  one 


Ciues  CDUid  be ; 


2.  etuly  u.  hours     ^  ' 

These  4  C^iues  should  be  enoucjn  ./ 
ftr'+He  piaye-^n-  5.uas^  the  word. 
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Object-  Doara  era^^r 


5.  t)o  viie  all  iwxve  cne^  - 
^.  Are  -H^ere  m^ny  ^ 


Object  -  Tree 

^.  crreen     ^,    - ;  > .     ?.  rouan 
a.  aUve     i.  .  ^.  leaves^ 


o  /  . 
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Purpose:  Story  writir.g  is  easier  to  teach  if  children  can  see 

the  three  parts:     People  and  places;    events  arranged 

in  sequ  .itial  order;    and  the  efndiag. 
Directions:     Children  can  zzake  cards  for  ^  file  putting  thcs:  Into 

the  proT>'*r  order:     people  and  places,  events  apd  ending 

cards. 


nace  for  the  children,  ^\ 


Sample  cards  can    e  nace  for  the  children,    \he  children  can 
write  their  own  people  and  places  cards,  event  cards  and  ending  cards. 
These,  too,  can  be  added  to  the  file. 

After  the  cards  are  isade  and  categorized  each  child  aay  choose 
a  people  and  places  card  and  at  least  three  event  cards  to  arrange 
in  sequential  order,    ^^ce  this  has  been  done  an  ending  can  be 
selected.    These  cards  are  laid  on  the  desk* or  table  in  the  order 
they  will  be  used  in  tne  stor^/.    Using  the  cards  as  an  outline  the 
child  is  ready  to  start  writing  '  *s  sto-^y. 


i 


ham  + 


ouar 


4  TbeB-ipe  on. 


Answer, 


iRJC 


^f^vin>-,b  can        uoec  xiistcac        tnu-  worcb  cnixdren 
^ci  tne  cniluren  ^-.TTj-te  tneir  own  btories  substituting 


/iwtureb  for  woras  tr.cy  ca 


<^4  4 


WHAT  r*AF?EN£D  TO  NICKi.' 
Peters  dog  vas  gone.     Oh,  how  could  it  have  happened! 
?^te  nad  fed  Nicky  thaw  very  nion^ing  and  given  hir:  a  bone  to 
eat.     Si'.ting  on  a  5te?  op  the  back  porch,  Fece  put  his  rieac 
m  ni3  nands  to  think.     There  was  a  fence  around  the  yard  and 
Lhi-  gate  was  closed.     Sosecne  must  have  cone  into  the  yard  and 
laileU  to  lawch  the  gate.     Tnat  was  what  happened,  thought  Pete. 
Where  would  Nicky  go  if  he  were  ]oos^?     Could  he  be  at  the  park? 
?ete  often  took  hisi  there  for  a  roup.     Pete  jumped  up  froni  the 
Swcp,  put  on  nis  ball  cap,  jumped  on  r.is  Dicy^^ie  and  away  he  spea! 
"Dh  p^easti,  let  nie  fing  niy  dog,"  pleaded  Pete. 

As  Pete  rocie  his  bicycle  around  the  parK  he  suddenly  turned 
a-r*T.  *nt.  patn  towarc  ^ne  la^ce.     Ihert:^  was  NicKy        the  la^^  bark- 


''NICKYI  NICKY!**        callea.     Nicicy  car:fc  boanuin^ 


ur.  ..'icKv!  so  glad  I  found  ycu!"  Pete  cr..oned,  t.. rowing, 

urr.o  ^rounc  nis  gok-     N^Cicy  :ast  wa^.^ed  nib  ta:i. 


6r.. 


^  - 


nao  ^'ec  N  '^cKy  TnoT  very 
rr.orn.na  ana  Q^^/en  hirv^a 
to  eaT.   b.'Tino  on  a 


or, 

S         '  ^ 


I       VVCA  O        W  I  --^  w  * 


/4  —  r 


e^/:*s  wi-.at  napoened 


ere  .o.^se? 


r.o  we 
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r 


^ 


6      *      f  J         1  " 


Pete  rod 
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Tour.d  you  : '  Pete  eroor.eo 
tr.row.no,  his  arms  around 

GOO.    ^'^^  ^"^SS^*"^ 
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Purpose  r 


1.     During  u  holiday' season ,  let  the  children  chuose  a  person 
tney  want  ^o^ send  a  card  to.     Then  using  the  dictionary, 
let  the  children  findlwords  they  can^ise  to  describe  that 
begin^Vi  tlT^h^^^ine  flet  te^ 


person  that  be^ 


For  example:  ^usan 

You  are  sucW  a  apicy  person, Susan 
V  maKe  every +^17)^  seeiv^  so  Soper 
When  I'm  sod.  you  make  mesmi  e 
You  could  sell  me  a  aoupbonc  — 
Yourc  so  sensa+ional  I 
I'm  sure  Happy  +o  have  you 
as  a  speoa'  "Triend. 


Jrs  as  tneir  n..-e. 
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xi.      6.  .J  ^'  - 


0^  J 


.'J  vorK  t:oj;et;'~ior  to  vrite  origina^  poems 


Get  the  chllcrer  to  tnink  cf  rhvmin?;  vcr^^:  lor  t^at 


one  and  make  funny  rhyines  suc'i  .is: 

■^The  little  fat  down. 
CouldnH  heor  a  sound. 

Tke  little  old  rnar,  nairecJ  Sr««v»py 
so  liS^y  ''"d  t^uick  and  jumpy. 


3. 


The  children  can  work  together  on  this  activity.  Have 
one  child  supply  the  first  li" e  and  another  child  the 
second  line,     A  group  of  4  or  3  co^ld  work  together  to 
produce  an  8  or  16  line  poem*     (Reluctant  children 
could  then  be  brought  into  the  activity  and  experience 
some  success  in  poetry.) 


Uae  Q  color  -Vo  beqin  word 
on  +W0  word  rhyfr^es.  E^arnples: 
red -bed,  yellow-feUow,  wnirc-Kite. 
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PurT)ose; 


A  WHIZ-QUT2 


To  use  descriptive  words  to  clarify  ideas  in 
oral  and  written  language. 


1.     Discuss  the  meaning  of  a  synonym  with  the  children.  Begin 
the  activity  by  saying.  "I'm  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins 
with  an  s  and  means  the  same  as  road.    What *is  the  word?" 
street 

''I'm  thinking  of  a  word  that  begins  with  £  and  means 
as  -  to  look  for.    Vho  knows  the  word?" 
search 

ive  the  children  time  to  compile  their  list  of  synonyms. 
Form  a  circle  and  select  someone  to  begin  using  the  same  pro- 

dure  -  "I'lri  thinking  of  a  vord  that  begins  with  a  

means  the  same  as  The  child  who  guesses 

correctly  gives  the  next  clue. 

ploy  selected  records  +o  ycur  class 
and  let  +Kem  pam"^  wi+K  +he  music, 
TV\en,e\+Ker  orally  or  written,  le+  "Hie 
cWildren  e)f plain  -Hteir  pain+ings. 
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ra£,.a  where  everycne  can 
oee  T.^em.  £:V8  "the  ahJidren  ^  ^  , 
ar.otce  of  "i'vwo  and  a^:^  i-hcm  wir\ich 
Or.e  ir.ey  would  rarher  be,  and  why? 
v'^u  rai-c^dr  be  a  +ur?ie  or 


ERIC 
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^  !  Viouqht  -  Provokers 

I.  What  anirrial  can  you  connpare 
yourself  fo?  

A.  What  kind  of  wea+her  would 
you  say  you  are  mosf  +Ke 
+irrte?   — 


3.  If  yDu  couM  be  ado9,  wKat 
Kind  would  you  want +6  be? 


If.  When  my  teoc'ner  ye  lis  aT 
nrie  I  wan"t  %  


£:if  you  couid  be  any  toy 
game,  \wba+  would  you  warVr 

to  be?   ^ 

W^»y?  - 


or 


bC 
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I.  1?  somecne  you  a  g'-^t  ^i^at 
you  do  not  want,  what  dc  ycu  i-eei 
like  doirg?  


When  rr^y  rr^o+Wer  is  mad.  she 
li  Ke  Oi   

3.  A  meat  bali  is  I'^e,  a  ^ 


4.  An  osrtrichs  nec'K  is  ake  a  rubber 
bor.d  because.— — —  


5.  What  maahine   wouid  you  like  +o  be  ? 
 Why  ? ,  


ERIC 


COMIC  CAPERS 

^urpcse:  Tc  use  anot-*t^f  nedia  to  stiz^ulatf-  creative^ 

•writing. 

Ma<e   1  cartoon  board •     Put  the  cartoors  on  one  side  and  the 
captions  en  the  ether  side.     Let     he  -children  practice 
pairing  the  cartoons  with  tneir  captions.     Good  exan:ples  of 
cartoons  to  use  are  trie  Fanily  Circu^  cr  The  better  Half 
fror.  the  Glooe  Democrat •     If  children  need  practice  i^i 
sequencing,   :ut  up  co-ic  strips  and  have  the  children  put 
hec  back  in  the  correct  order. 


2.     Next,  pass  around  cartoons  and  let  the  children  ipake  up 
their  own  captions.     Let  the  children  know  that  different 
pictures  inspire  different  thoughts  and  words. 


Take  comic  strips  from  the  week-end  paper  (because  they're 
in  color)  and  blot  out  the  conversation.     Let  the  children 
experience  writing  dialogue  from  a  given  picture.     To  begin, 
let  tne  children  work  togetner  on  this  activity.     As  they 
gain  laore  confidence,  they  can  worr..  on  their  own. 


ERIC 
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Finally,  let  tne  children  !r.a>€'  their  own  coin'.c  strips  - 
^icture  and  captions.     Take  nevsnrint  and  cu*:  it  into  strips. 
Instruct  the  children  to  fold  the  strip  in  half,  and  then 
fold  it  in  hal:'  a^ain.     The  strip  vill  then  have  four  fratnes. 
I""  3  child  wants  to  r.ake  a  longer  conic  stri^,  additional 
traces  can  be  stapled  on.     Nov  that  the  c^'^ildren  are  the 
illustrators,  set  down  a  few  rules  for  their  work.  Conic 
strips  are  cone  in  fra'^-es  with  a  <^argin  around  ea<5h  one, 
Not  all  frames  have  to  have  a  conversation,  but  a  topic 
should  be  chosen  and  dealt  with  throughcu^  the  whole  strip. 
Continuity  is  important.    Attractive  colors  also  enhance 
a  good  ccTsic  strip-     Once  the  children  understand  these 
ideas,  let  theni  create. 


7 


X 


• 


1,     Let  tne  '^rii^circf:  r^r.e  a  lur.'-.y  a-pr.^_ec     ;otv  wir.r.  nonsense 

would  be  responsible  for  mat  pa^^e.  Illustrations  should 
be  nade  for  each  rh/zie. 


■^See+he  pi9  >A/eQri  03  a  wi  3 . 


houSftTives  o  t>iue 


rmouse. 

^^W'hen  the  cios  awcKe  he  drank 

a  ooke. 


writing.     The  pupil  is  given  an  end:;.ng  sentence 


Ir.  crcier  lor  c::e  children  to  particip<:ite   m  tr.ib  aiLivity 
and  enjoy  it,  a  great  aaiount  of  oral  work  has  to  precede 
the  actuax  vriting.     Every  few  days  give  the  children  an 
enaing  sentence  and  as.K.  z^zi  h.:w  tl  ey  woulc:  begin  the  sto 
After  tne  children  have  had  experience      :h  tnis  type 
writing,  use  sonie  of  the  ideas  in  a  liearninR  Center.  3tr 
a  clothesline  in  the  classroom  close  to  the  writing  cente 
In  nickel  bags  insert  writing  ideas  -  use  oniV  ena^ng 
sentences.     Attach  the  bags  to  tlie  clotneslins^  with  coici 
c  lo  t  ne  s     in  s .     '^'nen  the  s  t  u  ^en  t  s  *  an  t  zo  write,     en  :1  t  ''leT 
tc  t^.e  c^o-hesl:!nei 
Suggested  story  endings: 

i.ectst  Mic<ey  n-^ver  cii 
I  t 1  ii  you  chat  y tzL ^ ^ t  ^ e  .5 u r p ri s e a , 
; e  / 1  j  never  forget  chat  as  long  as  n lives 
Sone  people  nave  all  tnc  Luck. 
Everyone  knew  where  you  had  gone. 
Since  then  he  has  had  no  friends. 
Va>-j  wcr^^n'  t  too  large  ai  Ct-r  a'  1  * 


0  J  , 
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HALLOWEEN  HOWLS 


To  stimulate  creative  writing  through  the 
use  of  holidavs. 


Jura 


boardi 

On  the  chalkboard  make  a  chart  entitled: 

^ords  are  i«^lerec/»,  / 
VJn+e  Sonoe.  Were/ 

1  Scary 
1  WefOS 

Happy 
\Noixis 

Ad-ion 

1 
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Dur-'n^  the  first  '^'ew  weeks  in  October  invite  the  children  to 
fill   in  f.!ie  chart  with  Halloween  words.     The  last  few  weeks  can 
be,  speut  in  creatl-^.c,  Halloween  stories  from  the  class  list  of 
wo res . 


Have  the  class  B^l  in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Cal 


on 


one  person  to  begin  a  discussion  of  Halloween  activities 


by  asking  a  question.     Tape  record  tl^eir  statements 
they  can-  later  be  used  as  story  starters  for  writing. 
Susie  can  start  by  a-'-^ing  -  What  ts  the^bCst  thing  about 
Halloween?     She  then  calls^^r^oTneone  else  to  ask  a  question 
about  Halloween. 

[Suggested  questions  the  children  could  ask: 

Is  there  anything  about  what  is  done  on  Halloween  t 
is  hard  for  you  to  un<"' erst  and? 

What  are  so:ne  things  that  children -do  on  Hallow 
Why  do  children  dress  up  on  Hallover 
Wliat  do  parents  do  on  ''alloveen? 
^rnat  animaJ  ^  do  you  tnink  of  when  someone  says 
'  alloweei.? 

h'cv  do  you  decide  whi*^   t^-  dress  ur-  as  on  -ialloween? 
Huv  v/ould  you  decorate  a  roon  for  a  D^l^rty  on  Hailov^een 
If  you  vc^re  a  witcli  would  you  do  on  ^lalloween'' 

Wilt  car  vou  dc  with  a  numT^kin'' 


Wm!:  Vlnd  c:    tri     -  n^e  ^^o       for  ►Li  1  if^vecn ' 


Varlatlor 


loliday  game  -  dlsplav  a  decoration  describing  a  holiday, 

S —  ^ 

such  ^  a  witch^ for  .Halloween.     Set  a  time  limit  and 


:istruct  the/children  to  thir 

M  ///  I 

^  used  to/describef] 

//L///  I 

)r  it  cfi 


nk  of  all  the  words  that  can 


the/ch 

///  , 

d  to/describelHalloween.     This  can  be  a  group  activity 


an^be  done  individually.    When  the  time  Is  up,  the 


:hijLdren  count  thei^  words.  The  person  with  the  most  words 
reads  his  list  to  the  class  before  being  announced  as  the 


winner^^The  others  papers  are  collected  and  a  class  list 
of  Halloween  words  are  published  to  be  used  in  Halloween 
stories.     The  winner '<=  weirds  are  displayed  around  the  witch 
on  a  bulletin  board. 

These  activities  can  be  repeated  for  other  holidays,  such 
as  Christinas,  Easter,  Valentines,  Thanksgiving,  and 
St.  Patrick^s  Day. 


pose: 


;  /  r  o  V  o  .--v  "J  L  n  1  n  k  1  n  ^ .     T  n  e  game  can  also 
ht:  written  on  cards  for  use  in  <x  Learning  Center 
Make  a  new  sanduich  of  your  very  own.     Then  give  your 
sanawich  a  name. 

EXAMPLE:     Pv^i  peanut  butter  on  one  side  of  two 
slices  of  bread.     3xice  sweec  pickles  and  lay  them  be- 
twef.n  the  bread  with  peanut  ovtter.     This  sandwich  could 
be  called  **Peanickle  Sandwich," 


Think  ot  a  new  cereal  you  would  like  to  eat.  Describe 
what  kind  of  cereal  it  is.     The-,  give  it  a  catchy  name. 


Ttiink  of  a  new  type  of  playground  equipment.  Describe  it 
and  give  it  a  n-anie 


5.  Think  of  a  ncv  toy  yea  would  i.Ke,to  .nveni:.  Describe 

the  to y  and  f>      it  o  rar;e. 


or  leqend.  Tlay  ^niy     port  of  it. 
Ask  Ae  eKiiarer.4o  Wnte  4Ke\r  OWn 

+WPvHave  wrinev^  ce-Vcire  piaym^ 


ERIC  '  ^ 


Purpose:  To  stin:uiate  creative  writing.  (Op.n-er.l.J  activit 
1.     involve  the  chilcir<.n  In  son-.e  role-playin-;.     Give  th„~ 

situations  to  act  -jut   s  ich  ^s:     \^nat  wc  jlc.  hco-.,-:-  _f  f-,. 

school  secretary  conec;  .ntc-  your  class  and  announces 

that  your' teacher  is  .-icK  and  will  not         in  tcd.iv  so  Johr 


and  Jan'j  vill  be  In  charge, 


OR 


You  vent  to  the  zou  and  all  the  zoo  koe-er 


and  Lhe  animals  v^^re  stan 


After  the 


riiiiyj 


f  J  I  I 


I 


perfor:.ed,"  let  ti.em  write  the  role  playing'thej  hZfe  fee 
perforaing. 

EXAMPLES:     What  would  happen  if? 

1.  A  helicopter  landed  on  the  school  roo 

2.  All  the  faucets  in  your  hoir-  had  diff^  colors  of 
Kool-Aid  corain^  out  of  them. 

3.  On  Monday  inorninR  everv  car  in  vour  to^/n  had  no  ti^es. 
^.     You  woke  up  one  niornlng  and  you  were  blue  all  over. 

3.     You  found  yourself  one  afternoon  sicevin?,  in  a  huj^e 
goldfish  bowl . 

All  the  telephones  were  taken  avay  and  replace d/^v  a 
telegraph  system. 

7.     You  were  on  you-  bicycJe  and  all   of  a  suddf  n  ir.proutec 
wings. 


Your  dog  was  chose-i  to  ride  -^.n  a  space  rocket 
and  you  were  asked  to  go   :ilon2  too. 
You  were  chanz^- ^1  into  a  broom  and  your  sister 
used  you  to  clean  up  the  mess  vou  made.  ^ 


10.     Every  season  was  winter! 


2.  Variations: 

Cover  a  table  with  co^'ored  bulletin  -  board  paper.  Some- 
where on  the  paper  in  big  letters  write  WHAT  WOULD  HAPPEN 
IF??  and  a  topic  (i.e.:  What  would  happen  if  you  were  on 
your  bicycle  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  sprouted  wings.) 

Let  the  children  write  "their  thoughts"  about  the  topix:  on 
the  large  "doodle  page."    When  the  paper  is  filled,  it  can 
be  removed  from  the  table  and  displayed  on  a  wall  in  the 
room.     A  new  topic  can  be  selected  and  the  process  can  begin 
aga^ 1  for  the  children. 

The  children  will  enjo--  writing  their  own-  "What  Would  Happen 
If"  topics. 


ERLC 


7 . 


Dire^^Li  ^r.o :     Ftjt.  t-.i-c^  .^^acs  can  you  ri^uri^  ^ut  tnese  nanes. 


ERIC 


Words +0  "Turn"  you  On 


NOTL:     You  may  want  to  enlarge  these  wheels  for  children  to 
u:^e  in  learning  centers,    ^^ou  may  want  to  use  the 
empty  spokes  for  the  children  to  fill  in  their  awn 
words. 


1 


0+hers  Cculci  include'. 

«Mcf.oo" Words   ^WcVo^^k  ^^^^ 
crawling 

QfftCCful                  ^^^^  jI^II 

4:iofc+ir.Q            Juicy  saoFiter 


yell 

A  row' 
mutter 
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Fill  in  the  kpo^es  wi4+^  words  you  could  use 
insteQci  of  i+ie  one  on  "Hrke  hub. 


\ 


TIRED  WORDS 

Purpose:    To  wotk  on  worda  that  are  overworked, 

1,  Don't  use  overworked  verbs  and  dull  adjectives.     Some  to 
avoid  using  so  much  are  verbs  like  said,  went,  saw,  Wdlk, 
have,  and  adjectives  like  good,  wonderful ,  bad,  terrible, 

2,  Hand  out  ditto  for  additional  practice. 


Draw  lines +o  +V»e  correct  ending. 

The    leaves  splafilneci  on+V»e  beacW. 

The  dryqrcx^s       were  sut  merged  by +he 

The  old  mari  turneci  in+We  sun 

The  c^ak     /        Screeclr^eci  +o  <X  sVop. 


/  . 


The  Show  beat  on  "^he  window  pane 


The  rain  rustled  in +he  wind. 


The  houses  Saun+ered  home  slowly- 

The  waves  driPted  "tothe  3round. 


F;l\  in  the  verb.  Use  your  imag 


i.The  leaves 


in  +he  wind. 


xTh^  airy  grass, 

3.  T  he  old  man 

5.  The  2>now 

4,  The  rain 
T.TKe  houses  ><jere 

^.The  waves, 


trx-t-he  sun. 
heme  siowly. 
to  a  STof  • 

rotWe^rO'*'^^- 
the  winciowp^xne. 

.on  +We  beach. 


!•  The   leaves  rus+ied      "H^e  Wii%cl. 

The   S'^^^S  bcrocci  in  ii^^  Sao. 

J* 

t^TKc^  Ca\o  ScrcecUeJ  to  cl  Siop. 

S.  T\n<i  -  Soevisi  dr.JfUd  +o'Vhe  <^rotxnci. 

(o.The  ra\^  beat  (^f^+l^^  \Aii»rkd6wpiiK>e. 

n  yhe.  houses  V^'erc  sJomcr^zA  btj  "H^c 

i 

beach. 
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ERIC 


s 


ynonyms 


Synonyms  :  I 


How 


many  ean  you  think  of? 


Happy  i 


15-: 


ERIC 


VORL  TAlK! 


Purpose:     To  recognize  words  that  describe  and  to  use  thtm 
in  their  correct  ccQtm  in  creative  writing. 


1«     Give  the  pupils  a  list  of  good  descriptive  words.  Ask 
cne  children  to  write  these  words  so  that  they  will  show 
what  the  ^ord  means. 


shy 

enormous 

drimk 

spocKy 


laz^ 
fancy 
shaky 
happy 


jumpy 
sleepy 
strong 
t-arful 


little 
long 
stuck 
weak 


UQe 


ERIC 
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exper icaccs. 

Have  children  rewrite  the  following  lists  o:  words  nuaibering 
rneni  iroQ  i  to  6  according  to  the  size  of  the  noun. 


After  children  have  arranged  nouns  see  how  the  children  can 
relate  size  to  their  personal  experiences. 


Example: 

How  Small  is  smol/? 

1.  Small  as  a  snogaflaKe  On  a -Tuziy  dOod 

sleeve . 

a. 

How  +all  is-hxll? 
••Tall  as  aboy  walking  on  wooden  s4ilts. 

5. 
<f. 
S, 

Wow  big  is  big? 

I.  Big  as  a  d'AOSaorxi 


:2. 

3. 

s: 
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oACK  PUZZLhR 


Purpose:     To  give  practice  in  associating  words  with  the 


\ 


iCiers  ea  and  ee,  to  learn  to  spell  these  words 


and  to  describe  the  obje^L, 


1.  Take  ten  sacks  and  number  them  1  -  10.  Place  one  item  in 
each  sack:  ^'example  -  steel,  golf  tee,  meat,  wheat,  feet, 
beet,  seat,  leaf,  thread,  deer.) 


nave  tne  pupiislnumBer  their  paper  1  -  10.  ?a[ss 
around  ana  let  each  child  pinch,  smell,  or  shake  the^bajr 
Tell  the  children  tl^t  the  item  in  each  sack  has  either  the 
letters  ee  or  ea  in  it 


in  tne  class  has^fini 


'^nen  the  class  h a s ^^nishec^^i d  the  answers  have  been  checked, 
let  the  children  describe  the  words  in  the  sack.     For  example, 
a  Deet  -  it  is  red,  slippery,  can  be  eaten^     ut  or  smashed, 
has  a  J is  cine t  odor,  etc. 

This  activity  rr^y  be  varied  using  different  letter  coiLbinat ions , 
rds  witn  long  o,  words  with  sncrL  o,  etc. 


ERIC 


IDLAS  rOR  FIRST  LINES 


Purpose:    lo  .lelp  cnildren  start  writing  stories  to  express 
their  inner  feelings.    These  could  be  put  on  cards 
for  Learning  Centers. 

1  like  to  buy  my  own  clo+lies,but  — 

Mother  always  wan-hs  me  +d  do  some  - 
thing   when  • 

I  get  angry  when  — > 
J  Wish  

I  was  embarasseci  when 


I  really  didn't  want  +o  get  In  trootle 

but  — 
I  could  do  better  w/orKi? 

I  often  worry  aJooa+  " 
My  best  "friend 

I  wish  myfriena  would  — 

I  would  liKe  -f^rrny  parents  to  take 

me  to  ■ — :  

The  worst  job  X  hove  at  home  is  — 
One  day  I-  

I  wish  people  woulant 

X  look  -Porwardi  to^"^ 
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GRAB  BAG!1 


Purpose:    To  give  practice  in  creative  writing. 

1.     Collect  things  from  your  home  that  the  children  can 
use  for  writing  stories. 

Put  them  into  two  big  sacks.     The  items  that  go  in 
each  sack  do  not  have  to  be  Just  "boy  things"  or  "girl 
things. " 

Let  the  children  come  up  and  select  an  item  from  the 
bag  "  but  don't  let  them  peek  in  -  hands  onlyl 


HOW  I  FEEL 

Purpose:     To  give  caiidren  opportunity  to  express  their  inne 
feelings. 


These  topics  may  be  used  for  creative  writing.  They  could  b 
written  on  cards  for  Le^ming  Centers. 

Thinqs  I  hate 
1' J  afraid  of  4+)«dark 
They  always  iolAwe  me 
My  Sister  huqs  me  , 
My  bro+Ker  bugs  tne 
The  day  I  +ore  my  dre^ 
"TKe  day  3  +or«  rr>y  parrr* 

the  worsrt  day  of  "^y  •'^^e 
How  do  I  get  out  ot  this 

Our  Mtf  md  ki+fenS  . 
I  donH  like  my  birtKda/  present 

The  day  I  v/a^  '  "^"^^ , 

How  X  Qtft  irrto-froob/e 
The  day  o^r  puppies  vs^ere  born 
My  3is-fer  ge+s  noore  -Hnanldo 

TV^  -Toodi  1  d^esi" 


ERIC 
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POETRY  FUN!  TRY  ONE 


Poetry  is  painting  with  words  and  a  means  of  exoressing  inne 
feelings  and  emotions.     Children  are  n  itural^oets^.  Poet 
starts  vicD  a  great  unique  thought  that^a^es  tox^^n 


poetry 


and  nusical  words.     A  great  variety  of  "po'et?^  ^^^d  5e^ead 
to  children  so  they  can  have  a  feel  for  the  rbythTn^^rh"yine,  and 
patterns  of  poems 


Children  enjoy  writing  terse  verse  because  it  is  short  and 
catchy.     Haiku,  cinquain  and  the  diamond  are  forms  of  poems  that 
do  not  require  the  children  to  labor  over  rhyming  words.  Later 
children  will  enjoy  writing  poems  that  rhyme. 

Poems  make  delightful  bulletin  boards.     Seasonal  poems  can  be 
written  on  colorful  leaves  for  fall,  ornameats  for  Christmas, 
shamrocks  for  St.  Patrick's  Day.     Manners  can  be  taught  by  writing 
manners  terse  verse,  etc. 


VJriting  poetry  is  exciting!  As  a  teacher,  try  writing  poetry  and 
you,   too,  will  ^e  turned  on  to  a  most  rewarding  pastime. 
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RIDDLES  DON'T  NEED 
TO  RHYME. ALL  THE  TIME! 

What's  long  and  cold-blooded,  crawls 
on  its  stomach  and  swallows  its  food  whole? 

ANSWER  

Green  on  -the  outside,  red  in  the  middle 
with  a  layer  of  white  in  between. 
It  grows  on  a  vine  and  is  dtilicious 
to  eat  in  the  summer. 

ANSWER  

What  holds  its  hands  in  front  of  its  face, 
it  runs  and  never  rests.    Every  home  has 
one  and  sometimes  more. 

ANSWER   

It's  round  and  orange,  grqys 
on  a  vine  and  can  be  used  to  make 
pies.    On  a  particular  holiday  it 
wears  a  funny  face. 

ANSWER_  

I  have  two^f  them,  tny  puppy 
has  four,  an  insect  has  six,  a 
spider  has  eight,  but  a  centi- 
pede has  many  morel 
ANSWER 


find-a-rhyme! 

Purpose:    To  help  children "^devi^Jfp^isuaT  ancj^auditory 
discrimination. 


1.  Read  the  poems  with  the  children.    Have  them  listen 
for  the  rhyming  words. 

2.  .Underline  the  rhyming  words. 

I  ttQi  really  aleep  anywhere 
On  Ok  ScrPa  or  on  a  cb^i 
Or  maybe  in  rr^y  own  bed 
And  wi-f-h  my  Uttle  tear.  Ted 

Kurt 


iLeone  As  by  saying  a  9eneral 

ape©i<^ic:"CaV?^r6USwinq  players  . 
fttill  more  Speti^^ic  Sayi»^  In  turn-  ^^g'^^ 
Qrav  "/Siamese "and  V'^y.         .  ,  ^i^xl;^^ 
^(5*hir  game  SMlyeets :  Boy ,  g.rhcltfth.ng, 

tree,  loftSdi  music. 


ERIC 
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Find  -  a  -  R  hy  me 

I  have  lots  oP  runny  dreams. 
I  can't  tell  which  is  be^t. 
Like  -Plying  on  Kunks  elouds 
Or  faKing  a  "!    p  out  west! 

Kurt 


Oh.  I  liHe  U  sleep  a  lof 

I  fhink  ifs  great  -Pun; 
I  dream  about  a  new+oy 
And  ano+her  sKiny  ^un! 


I  have   lots  o-T  strange  dlrearr>« 
They're  always  -Punny  it  seenn^  • 

LiKc  living  in  ano+her  place 

Or  taking  a  trip  to  oat«r  9p<»c« 

S-reg 


RIDDLES  IN 


Purpose:     To  teach  children  to  think,  feeJ   the  rhythm  the 
rhy^oe,  and  create  their  own. 

What  goes  faster  than  sound 
A,s  it  zooms  through  the  air; 
You're  way  above  the  clouds 
And  it'll  take  you  anywhere! 


Wliat  is  long  and  runs  on  tracks 
And  has  many,  many  cars; 
The  conductor  may  wave  to  you 
As  he  clu'-ches  to  the  bars! 
ANSWER 


Je*s  a  tiny  little  insect 
With  a  tail  light  if  you  please; 
Flying  around  and  flashing  signals 
He  might  do  it  just  to  tease! 
ANSWER 


There  are  five  in  number 
And  four  are  on  your  head; 
The  fifth  is  ir  y-ur  fingers 
When  they're  ail  gone  -  you're  dead! 
ANSWER 


What  are  oval-shaped  white  or  brown 
You  can  eat  them  any  way; 
I'll  take  mine  sunny  side  up 
With  toast  most  every  day! 

ANSWER 


When  you  buy  them 
You  must  have  a  pair; 
Put  them  on  in  the  morning 
And  wear  them  anyvhere. 

ANSWER 


ERIC 


rit  ^  ig  "T  .r.^e  Ver: 


Tut  Ver^jLi 

i.  A  poem  Wit a  two  ^Ines. 

^.  tac.i  line  has  two  wordb. 

^.  Inti  iiaeo  ead  wi-a  rhymiag  words. 


>/ 


^0  iirsQc// 


. Jrcn  lovt.  "     use  c     ir  own  .ific  .   elr  friends  naracs 
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Can  you  write  +he  rhymina  word 
to  finish  +Hese  verses? 

Ki+es  fly    ,  Voure  ri^^^ 

So  !  ^^"^ 


3ummers  nice 
Wo  ■  • 


I+l  .  1  ^  

Vou  re  —  


'Alear 


I  You're  a 


CINQUAIN 


Uritin^  Cinq  I 


uain  (a  I ivv  line  poem; 


a^s  ^ji.e  wuTo  ana  is  the  subject. 


J.     Second  iint,  nas  t      words  and  the  words  dvScri.De  the 
subj  e^t . 

3.  Tile  tnird  lint  h^s  three  ing  action  words  describing 
tne  subject. 

4.  Tne  lourtii  line  is  a  four  word  phrase  expressing  feel- 
ing about  the  subject. 

3.     T'ni  fifth  line  is  one  word  used  in  place  of  ::hf  suhject- 


1.     l^et  L;it^  Class  vur<  together  :n  writing  a  k_in'']uain. 
^.     ChuOsc  a  subject  iifvc   Spring  or  Fail. 

3.  liave  tni.'  cnij-dre:.  tninrc  of  two  words  to  describe  the  si  b- 
jcct  a. "id  write  t::en  under  the  subject.     Continue  with 
ime-^  3,  4,  and  3. 

4 .  A  f  t u  r  t  h u  po e^.  x corr.p  1  e  t e d  t  r y  s e ve  r a  1  mo  r e . 

~.     ^       v_  i^ur^n  '^..e;  sr^ouia  oe  turncu  on  to  write  tiieir  own. 
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Purpose:     To  ttach  ch.ldre-".        ^i-^pre.:  i  it o  thf  simpilcitv  of 
writing  a  sev^^r -'jllal'e  coem  tp.at:  lias  been 
vr  i  1 1  en  :  n  J  a ^ "     '  r  c     r  t  h  re*-.   '      d  r o^-i  vt^ar  s . 


ERIC 


Tiie  directions  for  writing  a  diamond  art  ^  kittle  more  difficult 
taan  for  ciaquaiii.     You  may  want  :o  use  the  diamond  after  writing 
ir.qaain.     Notice  how  the  ii^eaninv  cr.anges  from  top  to  bottom. 

Summer 
Ho+  ou+aoors^  cool  inai 


One  wcr..  tr.au  r.^        «  persc-r     ^lacc  ct  ■:ain>?  -  now  vrite  a 

r 


change  or.  xine  7 . 
2*     Two  woras  that  leil  vnuC  tne  p^ar^ion,  place  or  thing  oi 

l^ne  X  iL  like. 
1,     I.  ree  voras  L-^a^  CLiU  i;^  -i".     '-  "  -t:-., 

-r.     Two  words  tnat  ta..A  ^..0^.^  wore  cn  .me  i  ar.d  two  words 

zhat  are  opposite^, 
5.     Tnree  -ing  or  -ed  worcs  tnat  uell  aouu*  the  word  on  line  7 
5.     Tv/Q  words  tnac  tell  whnl  the  word  on  line  7  is  like* 

jnc  were*  :hat  sr^c^ws  a  crtang^  fi-'^Hi  the  word  on  line  1, 


BOUNCE  A:^D  SPELL! 
Purpose:    To  help  children  becorre  better  spellers  by  spelling 
orally  as  they  bounce  a  ball  for  each  letter. 


This  game  can  be  played  in  small  groups.     The  child  is  given  a 
word  to  spell.    He  pronounces  it  and  bounces  the  ball  or  he  says 
each  letter.     If  he  misses  he  is  given  a  second  chance.     The  ball 
s  passed  to  the  next  child  who  bounces  the  ball  as  he  spells. 


The  child  left  stanr^ing  is  the  winner. 


Variations: 


The  children  may  be  asked  to  recall  a  word  from  the  list  to  spell 
instead  of  the  teacher  pronouncing  the  words.     This  will  give 

\ 

practice  m  retaining  assigned  words  as  well  as  impelling  them. 
If  the  child  can^t  think  of  a  word  he  must  sit  dowii. 


/ 


The  teacher  could  use  a  homonym  in  a  sentence 


/ 


Example:     The  bear  is  brown. 

The  child  spells  the  correct  homonym  -  b-e-a-r.  Then  the  next 
ch^ild  must  spell  the  corresponding  homonym  after  using  it  in  a 
sentence.     My  head  is  bare,  b-a-r-e. 


/  3U 


rrr]  

n  ; — j 
LO  i  a 

u  j  n 

e  1  i 

two-le'ffer  words 


fhree -letter  words 


Pour -letter  Words 
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Kiaa-.o.  Letters 


s  r-  ^-  1 

1  +  i  o  1 

 -! 

a  i 

r  1 
u 

n 

e 

1  j 

i+ 1 

8 

+wo-lettar  Words 


tl^ree- letter  v^ords 


-four-  letter  words 


^'long**  words 
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STRETCil  GROW! 


Purpose:     To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word-family  relation 
ships  which  can  be  an  aid  in  spelling. 

!•  Give  each  btucent  a  copy  of  the  children's  activity  page. 
Instruct  tnem  to  write  words  on  the  corresponding  ladders 
that  m^ke  tne  beginning  word  grow. 


±h  us 

L  us 

us 

 1 

and 

low 

•        J  ^  Vu     w  » »c     .  111.  ^ 

then  .r.ake  new 

cren  ,i  < 
words  I 

:Ou>y  0^   I'ne  activ 
ry  changing  the  i 

!  ■ — 
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ON 
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rpose:     .o  praccice  ^peliing. 


jive  Ld^a  studenc  tne  folxowing  chart, 

n    m   o  y  a  b  r  ^ 
e<—+    r  u  a  o      +  o 
d    i   -P  o  h  p  e  y 

'i  o  a 


0  rr-  a-s  a     y  p 

h   I  e  nr^  ou 


P 

V 


K  w 


'   '    !  u  r  t  i 


j^^rt  ^  ^/^li^Arei-  wO  ara\*  lineb  rru^  cn'-j:  loit^.r  to  ano 
10  ape  .  wore:?.  '       liOt  cros^  a  _ttt-ir  u-i-Ltos 

letter  Is  pert  o:'  tne  word. 


Wop, Skip  and  Jump 

Draw  lines  •Trorrv  one  tetter  "to 
ano-ther  to  spell  words.  Lines  may 
not-  cross  a  letter  unless  the  leTfer 
ispar+oP+Ke  word. 


n 

y 

o. 

b 

r 

1 

X 

e 

+ 

r 

a 

a 

o 

1 

T 

O 

% 

d 

• 

1 

4- 

o 

h 

P 

y 
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+ 

r 
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a 

• 

\ 

O 

LA 

P 

o 

m 

a 

S 

Q 

1 

y 

P 

V 

k 

V.' 

t 

h 

t 
I 

e 

t  •  • 

0 

h 

e 

y 

i 

f 

r. 

e 

s 

0 

u 

e 

r 

'3 

u 

r 

\ 

b 

o 

f 

I  -  » 

A 

1 

P 

J- 

1 

4  • 

e 
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LET'S  GO  FISHING! 


^abulary  .^nc  practice  srellin 


Purpose:     To  improve 


1.     Design  a  "'Let's  Go  Fishing'"  ho?rC  for  a  learning  center 
This  game  can  be  play-^d  by  ir -j ividuais  o-  teams. 


Let's  Go  Fishinp 
s,  s 

L  5. 


in  a  fish  bowl  or  large  box^  place  words  written  on  3  x  5" 

# 

cards  that  are  numbered.     On  one  side  spell  the  word  correctly 
and  on  :ne  other  side  missDell  it.     Place  a  st-el  hairpin  or 
paper  clip  on  oac-i  one.     Make  a  f:chin^  pole  out  cf  a  stick 
with  string  Med        it  and  a  -za^net  on  the  strin?. 


3*     Let  the  children  ta^o  r^^^^.s   ^Isn^'-;^  for  words,     Unen  they  pull 
up  their  "fish,"  th^'  c^iid  must  be  able  to  t^ll  if  the  word  is 
spelled  correctly  or  incorr  ctly  and  then  use  it  in  a  sentence. 
The  -orrect  spelling  .^,an  h..  ^.-^  rr   the  hack  'of  'ti;e_>oard  or  a 
Lopv  >ept  at    the   .e^-.-r"'    c-s/.     !^  fhev  ;tfr.  -orrect  attach 

^"l^h  --ar  r      f  v^l;,.  s'its   :  -   tie  rard- 

h' . a r d  an d  us**  t  . •    p 'i;^ l  r       '  - •  ♦  r   ^) ^  a '  h     ^ f    f  1  - .     T  .    lis*    r  ^' 

/  1  • 


aI^o^o-o-o  lx'*  y:::d  the  >fL.o.'i\'G? 

Purpose:     To  identify  word  meanings 

1.     Place  diagram  on  thf.  board;  u^lnt*,  words  to  fit  v 
and  grade  level. 


pil lov 

differ 

season 

nonsense 

trail 

promise 

rate 

cone] ude 

rapid 

disturb 

offer 

thirsty 

moment 

'  discover 

allow 

combine 

Hand  students  a  copy  of  next  page  and  have  them  copy  the 
words  from  fie  boarJ  mixing  them  differently  than  your 
copy.     Using  markers  (bottle  caps,  com,  etc.)  The 
children  mark  each  word  as  vou  give  the  de*' in  it  ion. 
'ivhen  4  sqiiar^s  are  marked  in  a  row  ~  the  -hi Id  calls  cut 
Definitions! 


Alternate  reth^-c::  c'.cta^^e  words  to  b*/  used  so^i  j^.  sp^  'j- 
ing  becomes   lnvu!vr'd.     7'.-  win   tie  vrrds  T.'ji:t         ':'?"^"^^  ^  '  ' 


i 

i 

1 

1 

\ 

t 

\ 

t 

1 

i 

j 

* 

i 

1 

4 

I 

1 

1 

1 

f 

i 
1 

i 

i 

\  

t 

\ 

i 

\ 
1 
1 

To  provide  practice  spelling. 


Give  the  children  a  copy  of  the  activity  page 
Instruct  them  to  start  at  the  top  and  work  down 
fiiiing  in  the  boxes  to  niatce  words  that  are  correctly 
spelled.     Points  Ccin  be  awarded  for  each  tr&LpJpf 
words  correctly  done. 


□ 


5po 


inrs 


5  poi  nis 


Ho«e  a  place  reserved  on  +he 
Kl^k  board  Ibr  WOr<.-.  you  fr^ay 
^^;^Vor  drea+ive  wr.f.ng. 


apeiiing 


A 

A 

\ 

1 

1 

 i 

A 

i  L 

5  points 


5*  ooin'ts 


]  0  1    1    ]  J — I — hr4 — * — } 


B  points  5  DOints 


i  Jul 


6'  points 
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v;ee/,l7  spe^lin^  list,  vOwa^jlairy  voras,  scierice  or  scciai 
o  w  ^  w 1 c  s  VG  r  c  o « 

Z.     Select  one  student  to  be  tnc   leader,     have  the  rest  of  the 
class  icrr.  a  circle  on  :he  floor.     The  leader  chooses  a 
stucent  anu  places  tae  card  over  his  head.     The  leader  then 
calls  on  other  class  mecoers  to  make  up  sentences  or  riddles 
^bcut  the  v;ord  on  the  care. 

For  exar^p^e; 


ERIC 


Purpose:  V,  Ccu^^  cr.i  ^.-^rti waCcfi  .  =r  xxb^^pc^lecl  wcras, 

Dire^tioTib:     c^ec^i^:.  o.'f  cu^L'vJCcLrd  into  foar  parts.  Divide 

^Tii  iarcr.  i.'i  i     ..war     rou7>  ^  •     ?  r,  u»  i     aen  tij  f  ron  the 
ir.i^rLTudiatc  ^.rau^-D  ii^ay        recruicec  to  serve  as  lead- 
cro  f^i   tr.-   ^r^u;j:D.     (Tr.c  zc^^^^:.^l  gives  each  leader 
d  aifferenc  ^roup  or  ten  words  tr.at  tre  children  have 
^stacic-  previv^asiy, ;     Zc^cr.  lea::er  pronour.ces  the  words 
i^r  uio  group,     Tne  iirst  wf.ilo  goes  to  the  board,  his 
leader  DroriOunces  a  word  and  he  'writes  it.     If  the  first 
vora  is  nisspellec  zne  second  child  nay  correct  it  before 
he  writes  his  word.     Each  uhild  has  the  option  of'  correct- 
ing an\'        cne  words  berore  he  vrites  n^s  own.     Tht  group 
tndt  i^nisnes  first  and  has  the  uost  correct  words  wins, 
Twt  A^'O.u  ^lo'^b  oa.i  LL^   jj-.L  r.^r. aiic       new  gaiae  started. 


CAlCh  THE  LIBORS! 

Mickey  and  Mark's  birthday  is  on  Saturday  and  all  the  invitations 
that  they  ciade  themselves  are  ready  to  be  sent  out.    Mother  just 
happened  to  look  at  one  ana  said,  **0h  no!"    Why  do  you  think  mother 
said  that?    Can  you  help  them? 
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Direccionb:     In  i:.c  second  paragraph  find  the  omitted  it^tters. 
There  ate  five  errors. 

OMITTED  LETTERS 
SOLVING  MYSTERY  NUMBER  TWO 
Mike  fell  asleep  wile  waching  "Lost  in  Space."    He  dreamed 
he  was  an  astronaut  getting  ready  to  make  the  first  space  walk. 
Leving  the  spaceship,  he  saw  something  runing.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  catch  it,  he  triped.  As  he  was  rolling  off  the  moon 
he  yelled,  "HEi^P!"    Mike  suddenly  woke  up  on  the  floor.  Sadly 
he  realized  he  had  missed  the  end  of  "Lost  in  Space." 


Purpose;  To  r.arvu  children  more  aw^ir^  of  ucrrect  spelling  and 

to  proof-read  their  own  worK, 
Direct io^i:> :     In  the  first  paragraph  find  the  misplaced  letters* 

There  are  seven  errors.    Write  an  ending  for  the  story. 

MISPLACED  LETTERS 
SOLVING  MYSTERY  NUMBER  ONE 
Billy  had  coem  home  from  school  starved  to  daeth.  He 
decided  to  fix  a  peanickle  sandwich,  using  braed,  peanut  butter 
and  pickles.     After  his  sandwich  was  fini::hcJ,  he  left  it  on  the 
tabe] >  He  ran  to  gez  his  ball  and  bat.     Draggy>  the  f reindly  dragon, 
aad  coem  to  the  kitchen  window  to  look  for  Billy,     Seeing  no  on^ 
around  he  snatched  Billy's  sandvicn.     When  Billy  caein  back  to  get 
his  sandwich,  it  was  no  where  to  be  found.    He  was  stilj.  hungry 
and  the  mystery  wasn't  solved. 


I 
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The  liindamontctl  objective  of  t.^e  language  arts  program 
IS  to  develop  appropriate  and  effective  communication. 
Specific  cr  mmunication  objectives   are  listed  in  this  guide 
under   live  areas:   perceivinp,,    listening,    speaking,  reading, 
and  writing.      The  objectives  are   regarded  as  tentative   -  to 
be  tcbtcd,    accepted,    rejected,    cjr  modified.      Each  objective 
eu\er.^  three   developmental   sta^-es  of  growth:    1)  early  child- 
hood  (a^e  4  to  approximately  a.ue  7);    2)  middle  childhood 
(avTe  b  to  approximately  age   12);     and  3)  adolescense   (age  13 
t(;  maturity).      The  ccdiny  following  each  objective  attempts 
t- '  desit:n<ite  empaasis  according  to  age  group,      A  series  of 
^^^t^-   {..,.)  signals  that  the  objective  receives  little  em- 
phasis; a  crossnatchmg     (xxxxx)  signals  that  the  objective 
receives   s-nic  emphasis;  a   line  f  )  indicates  that  the 

oojeccive   receives  strong  emphasis;  a  white  space  suggests 
that  the  objective  may  be  "not  applicable  here  Ultimately, 
of  course,    objectives   are  best   specified  for  individual  chil- 
dren.     Since   such  information  is   elusive,    submitted  here  are 
iZoals  hyp(;thesized  to  be  foundational  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning    f  all  human  beings. 

Because    perception  usually  precedes  expression   -   "intake  ' 
oelure     output  '   -  the  objectives  have  been  organized  in  t!ie 
audiolin;;ual  sequence.      Perhaps  it  is  not   realistic  to  claim 
a  "sequential  and  developmental"  program  in  the  language 
arts,    but  there  is  at  least  one  dimension  of  the  "  develop- 
nienlai     m  the  cj r gar izatzi.n  of  the  goals.      They  proceed  from, 
those  wi  tne  consumer   -   assimilative,    to  those  of  the  pro- 
duce*   -  (  reative. 


This  IS  a   or        of  strategies   ano  ideas   for  achitvmg  the 
(/Djecli VH'D.      Tne  learning  ^experiences  which  are  listed  in 
one  area  v/iii   strengthen  and   reinforce  the  skills   in  other 
categories.      Most  of  the  activities   are  gear:id  to  inter- 
mediate children,    but  the  objectives   and  general  techniques 
apply  to  r-Il  levels  of  learning.      The  techniques  stress 
imaginative,    creative  approacnes  to  the  study  of  English. 
These   uuuielines  can  assist   you  m  creating  an   exciting,  prr 
vocative  n^-w  irr.a^o  for  the   study  of  language  arts. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  /vRTS^  " 
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Early  Middle  Later 

PERCEIVING  ChiidhooG        Childhood  Childhood 

[.I      To  dt'vclop  an  av^arent^^^s  of  self  ^ 
physically,    emotionally,  socially; 
to  perceive  onebelf  as  an  individual 

person.   

1.2  To  perceive  such  sensory  appeals 
as  those  emanating   '  color, 
design,    artifacts,  photography, 
painting,    sculpture,   music,  dance, 

drama,    poetry,    stories   .    .    .  .  

1.3  To  perceivf   the  advantages  of  taking 

criti.^i  T>rr.   graciously  ^  

1.4  To  o.  rciive  certain  characteristics 
of  the  mass  n^.edia  -   for  example, 
the   immf^Hiatc    and  the  graphic; 

oe  r -rx^ctive  ;  opportunities  for  vicar- 
ious Iravil   m  time  and  space;  to 
bt^com.e  aware   of  what  one  medium 

can  do  that  another  cannot  do  xxxxxxxxxxxx  


1.7      To  oe^v^eive  that  a  communication 
IS  a  transaction  that  reqnires  at 
least   (1)  sender,    \Z)  message,  and 

(3)  receive  x*   xxxxxx 

:,6      To  pt  rceive  when  the   sender  is 

(I)  informing,    or  (2)  r  ntertainin^  , 
or   (3)  :onvincin^,    or  (4)  persuad- 
ing  -  i.f.,   .movin_;  to  action,  f-r 
(5)  mbpiriHi:   -  i.e.,    elevating  the 
percf  iv'»r's  leehngs,    or  (6)  ex- 
presoinu  his  own  fef4ings,    or  (7) 

doinu  c    combi-::itx..n  of  the  above   y^xxxx 


U7      To  understand  that  a  large  part 
of  the  message  is  the  medium 
and  manner  m  which  it  is  trans- 
m. itt<  d;  *'hat  not   ^nly  what  is  said 
but  also  the  v/ay       is   ^aid  (tone 
of  voir*  ,    gestures,   musical  accom- 
^  -.nmif-r  t ,    t^hotor  raphic   background ) 
influeriC^':.  M.*^   r«c«iver*s  thoughts 

and  actions.  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx:  xxx^ 
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'Engirt'-,  M-irv,  i^-imh,  Pr^se,  a^^^i  Lazarus,  H.  Sel^Mt  J  r>r>  ,f<  ti  v  cs  m 
the   Enj^li^i^   La:— u.ige  Arts.      Elementary  Engli^n,    Aprii    i  ^ 
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i^arly  Mindie 
Cnildhooc  Chiicihood 

and  ihi'  ni^--<^<  h»ctiv.    (reports,  can- 

aid   i^r.ut  J. )  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1.  i      To       rct  ivv    n.f.  ivation:?  behind 
t^rnotioral  appeal-   on  bxllboards, 
radio,    l^'it  vision,    fic.;  to  be  able 
to  identify   ratK^nahz.ation s  and 

double-talk   ,    ^  xxxxxxxxxx 

i.le   To  '^.v;io:3  :-tn^itivi:y  to  thf  frer« 
doins  c oixt, 0*^:1..  _-.t  witn  independence 
of  thout^ht;  to  bt-  open  to  a  variety 
of  view.s  he  fort'  ric-cidme  what  one 

accepts   or   rncct-      ,  xx>:xxx::x:---:xxxx>.x 


^a  t  e  r 
'.childhood 


LISTENING 

2.1  To  t-r.toy  li-..   :.ir,-^   tc.  rounds 
aroun*-!   u^;   sc/njb  of  birds,  children': 
voices,    whirr  of  toys,    tones  of 
r^iu-^icaj   mstrui!.'  nt^,    bells,  sounds 
of     niifals,    rust.r.  oi  leaves,  etc. 

2.2  To  en    jy    1  si*^-ninL'  to  ji-veles,  nur- 
s.-ry   rhyn.t         -*or:(.-,  a;:d 

r>(  rs<">nal  exr^*  rienct- - 


2.3  To  .y  heari:.^       ^f-nr^-,,  myths, 

ana  10.  K.f.r*  xxxxxxxx^:xxx  

2.4  To  Ofco^i'    rj.\^.^        ;t  nov/  inter- 
estinj  vord'-  ca.  -  words  v/hich 
rhy":i<  ,    \k  .    <   .   ir*-   fun  to  say, 

whicn    :cv-c  ri r^f ,    whicn  a  r*-   "bi  j"  xx.«  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

2 ,  :>      To  1 1  ^ '  < •  r  to  > ^ '   *-  r '  -    ri , ■  a     wi ih 
an  op-       ^  m']   ar      to  (  ::t(  .id  to 
othi  T'   t:.<    c;-Mr'^e->i<      ir.  list^-nm^j 
whit;:  o^it    «xrKC'->  wr-  n   s^^eaKi.n;^  xxxxxxx 


io  .ic^.iir-     :r.v»      .rrar\tti\  an-: 
v/it'-    -   .i--or.,iw.»     <     —    w-.rn         y   .i  r' 

co:a;r.i.ni.^a*   ^:   tr.rf-..^r.    'p.4-e^n   xvxxx 
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Chiidhood 


lo  av,cuirv  oi  criticai  ii  sterl- 

ing; 1.  -  .  ,   \ ^^ivr.in^;,  for  ideas  and 
suppori;nj  data;  to  avoid  being 
^swayt-d  by  propaganda 


Middle 
Chilahood 


Later 
Childhood 


XX  X  X  X  XXX  XXX  XX 


To   rt.-ifct  iron-i  listening  exper- 
icnci'>  tht-  ideas  which  are  of 
-i^niiiLanc^'  to  the  problem  at 
hand,    and  !c  tune  out  the 
ext  rant  ou s 


/ 


xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


To  clian^?.   oneS  own  behavdor 
(deci:5iOi: -making,    acquisition  6l  ^ 
concepts,    attitudes  towards  indi- 
viduals or     roups)  as  a   result  of 
effective  listenini: 


xxxxxxxxxxxx 


1.  10    Fc  d-vt.op  abihty  to   select  the 
levfl  of  lisienme  (n^.arginal, 
app>rec  iative ,    attentive,  criti- 
cal) appropriate  to  a  given  situ- 
ation and   to  flexibly  apply 
the  be  diffi'r»-nt  skilL-^  implied 
by  th'.    :tv*rls  involved. 


xxxxxx 


To  r--  *ct  .^ep.  sni vfly  to  poetry  and 
oros*'!  to  cieveloD  aesthetic  taste 


the    ^-i]-..'  - 


f)C c;i  ^ ir>nal]y  and  to 
•  be    -iler.t;  to  realize 


rathe  r  than 


xxxxxxxxxx 
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i  :>    xo  ^o  O'  cofi*    rnann^-r  or 

::io^i»    a-   w^.l  -i  s  CGn*ent  of  a 
m-  -->ajf   (e.j.,    l.^^i^r,  sarcasm, 
ro'o  in  cx  ,    :  ra  Lit  dy ,    f  .c.  ) 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


To         aoie  to  ide  ntify  the  language 

\-iC'  -  u-f^:   ny  advertisers  in 
•na  r.i r.  j  n i  ^  a  joe a N   -      .  g  .  ,    s lo  gan  s , 
nnj.«         r-  a  *-iti^>r. ,    tc^ne   of  voice, 
]nnf]  o   ^vw^^',    ^r.'i.o^y,    a  s  ::>ociation 
•^z!'  m  a  J'  -    anr!    -ta*^-.-    symbols,  etc. 


xxxxxxxxxx 


1  o  c  -  ]  * ;  '^"i  o  _i  ^  _i  i  a  r  <  rl  rn  c  d  i  a  diet; 
to  d<'V»"i  io  cr.trria  for  tuning  in  or 
out 
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3.     SPEAKITnG  Early  MiCcle  Later 

Chiidhood       Cniianood  Childhood 

♦  1      To  5peak   r -3  ^ntan<'OU.->l y  and  c-a&ily 
%xth  others,  to  speak  freely  when 
there  is  s^.n^etnir.o;  significant  to 
be  said 


3.2     T'j  eiu'.'.iate  cledriy  aistmguishe*  ^ 
phonenics,  to  project  and  modulate 

appr  joriately   xxxxxxxxxxkxxj^xxkxxxxxx 


3.3      Tu  exprc^js      ^ser vations;  experi- 
ence ,  an  u  1  e  e  i  m  4  s 


3.4      T'>  ta/t*  part  ir.  an  informal  exchange 
'jf  ideciD  \^:ith  others;  to  consult  \^ith 

others  in  i^^r i..u Latin ^  plans  .    •    .    .  xxxxx 


3.5      To  quLsti,  r   as  a  way  of  leammtj 


3.^^'      Tw  express    ^nt-'b   ^eif  or  to  express 
i.r.e^^  mterpr etati'^ns  m  play  acting, 

stury  tehi':^,    ooetry  reading  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


3.7      T('  n  ct-^e  etfective  use  of  pitch, 

stress,  facial  exnression,  and  ges- 
ture 1:*    ■r^'icr  to  m-:  ke  one's  speech 

n^.ore  intt:  r estm  j  .    .    ,  xxxxx 


3.3      T     ac^jUirf    tb.c  dbility  to  present  facts, 
idea--.,    ar^:  c   ..cents  in   an  organized 

manne  r  .    ,    .    .  xxxxxxx 


3.  Tc»  anp'V  t::-  c  -n%entions  of  4encr.1l 
Am*^ rican  -  Ln _h sh  usac;e,  pu^  to  use 
.vhatestr   f'jncti^nal   variety  of  lan):;uaL:c 

IS   a por L> Ti ace  in  the         a^^ir^n  xxx xxxxx kxx xxxxxxx 

3.10    T'    r*-  c  'iin*./, ^    irie-  -dynamic  quali'-y  of 

lar.^uaje,  t-.  se^"^.  that  v/ord  meanings 
chan^^'f    a'",':  1.- >  ana  are  determined 

by  tht*  '  ee'is     :    ^-200. e  xxxxx  ^ 


4.  READr:c 

4.1      To  en;'  /  i  n:cture   oo'^ks  ,  . 

T'.  u'.^if-r -tctr.o  ♦ni'    ,1    .nntrrj  W'T'I 
rt*pr<.'ot  ".t  s  y    ->poK.  /i  3'j.^ri<'.s  wLit 

alsw  iexieai   rm^anin^   xxxxxxkxxxx x 


4.  Z 
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r-arly 
Childhood 


Middle 
Childhood 


Later 
Childhood 


4 ,  -j      ^  u  ui    .i\v..iyK    o:   ^x.  :ii*a nties  and 

difft  r«  nc'  r  ;n  rcacm^  and  speaking 
{Rt*cidi:_         '  :alk  written  down"  but 
thi    author  tollow^  c^^rtam  restrictive 
convt  rtit)n.-.  and  lacks  the  meaning 
aid^  i>f  p  tch,    .-tr^  gesture,  and 

tacial  . \.> -  siori  available  to  speak- 

4.4      To   rcco^niZ'v'  tht-  nature  of  meanings 
of  what  15   read;  to  make  of  reading 
:i  qut  -nor:  -   -kir.^,    proolem- solving 
^proce  5  5 


4. 


.  ^    :"t  ra^I/  Vvith  avidence  that 

K.e'^tiii^s   Aith  ar.d  understands 
ihe  .-..t If  ri3  . ,    character  motivations, 
emotional  content,  etc. 

To  t  v^^.iri':  ^.n-^r  recojinition-vocab- 
ulary  ir.  o^  ^anMty  and  quality^ 

To   r-  :nir   lanjua-^e  SUGGESTS 


T(_^   r^  1^1   (silently)  with  ease,  fluencv, 
zr.d  a"7v roo riat*.    speed   for  relat^-d 
subj  cc\  a  r*  a 

To  va-ut    *r.(-  literary  tradition  of 
on«       vvA'.Mr<^]        jt-  able  to  laentify 


toll 


1  / 


*e   a  no  allusions 


4.  10    To  fii  V'  lo".  .  ,  appropriately 

cnan^")  (jr.'  ^-    t^Ti^-f^,  attitudeb, 
ano*   coro',  p*_-  on  ti.c  basis  of  rich 
an*-:  \ar:^'^:   reading  experiences 

4.  II    To   r<  id  h.t oi"\:ali^^   rmd  io  cherish 
reaomj  -   to   -'--.^  it-   value  as  a 
lei-urt  -liv:-  aciiviiy 


;Z  To 


r<  aom*:  to 


♦  V  f  .  o  p  e  1  n  o  r  * 
r^Tated  acids 


**.  13    To  a-"   <  r(  admj,  ability 

and  ^-n^au^^  in  1  di rectcd  activities 
for   r»  I'Un^  i-  .  ,rov*  ♦Tit 


xxxxx 


,  xxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


. xxxxxxxxxx 


xxxx 


xxxxxxxxxx 


KXXX>'  xxxx  X 


xxxyxxx 


XX xxxx NX 
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Early  Middle  Later 

Childhood       Childhood  Childhood 


niqut' -  o:  criticai   iibiLnin;^;  to  qid- 
tin^ui-hi  biZ\\\-cr   report  ana  propaganda; 
hv\\\K':\       -  -    -lanit-d  and  more  slanted 
ntwt  .  . 


4.]-  Tc  nbl'  '.L>  i^<  r*i:y  a  statement  of 
fact,  1  tiemmt  of  opinion,  and  the 
clerritnl^>  of  a  mixtiir:^ 

4.  lo    To   ja'H   -kills  in  critically  com- 

!3  trin  _'   t.'(:itorii.I  s 


xxxxxxxx 


.    . xxxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxx 


4.  17    To   .:ain   -RiUt^  m  critically  com- 
paring  r'"pv:  rt n:   a  news  item  in  at 
ii'^i^t  Hif:\  rent  newspapers, 

t  xaminiij   »  r.phast      create''^  by  (1) 
amour:?  of  si^ac^-  alloted^,    (2)  positions 
witr.m  -paoer  -  i.e   ,  front 

p  i/t  ,   mr]rh>j    l>acK  paut-,    etc.,  (3) 
o'lii  o  Men  b 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


4.1s    Tv>  *'xamin"  a  s  swi^.ptions  and  impli- 

carion-  -^f  jidvt*  rti  r>r  m^nts;  to  examine 
whtiht-r  tn-   siv;n  or   symbol  associated 
v.dth  a   product   really  says  anything 
.-^bout  th^*  oroduct  itself 


WRITING 


To  pi>.'!'.co  V,  ritu  n    aj^n^  and  sym- 

ho".  -  v.-ili^.  "t  o:  exploration  and 

di  r c  ovt^  ry  xxxxxxx 

To  t  a r  •    *  >  r  i  n  ♦    i  I'j  'J  r o ouc  in  ^  n t: a*. , 

I'^^ir^lr  rr, a nu script  and  cursive 

w  r  1 : 1  n  j  xxxxkxx 


^.  3      To  rit:ct        rf- s;;on iiilit"/  for  spelling 
correc"]  /  m  '-.-rdt^r  to  communicate 
mor'    «-ffec*-ivt']y ;  tc  make  use  of  the 
variou-   aid ^ptllmi;,  including 
on   '  s  n\\  r,   r"  .   <  rri o r.  i c  -  ;  to  c o n  s ul t  ih e 
dictionai'y;  *o    -:>'.'!]   correctly  in  what- 

i  vcr   ^ubu  f  t  XXXXX.X 
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Early 
Childhood 


Middle 
Childhood 


Later 
Childhood 


To  improve  tnc  cuaiir/  and  precision 
oi  one's  written  vocabulary 


xxxxxxxxx 


5.  5     To  grow  in  the  ability  to  use  conven- 
tions in  both  formal  and  informal 
communication 


xxxxxxxx 


5.6  To  develop  increasing  objectivity  in 

revisin^^  one's  written  work   

5.7  To  develop  an  awareness  of  writing- 
stylob  and  to  improve  one's  own 
writine  as  a   result  of  continuous 

exposure  to  literature  .    .    .  xkxxxxxxxxx 

5.8  To  be  able  to  encode  manner{s) 
appropriate  to  message(s);  to 
contribute  creatively  to  class  posters, 

newspapers,    skits,   etc.   .  .xxxxxxxx  

5.9  To  enjoy  writinc;  prose  and  verse;  to 
enjoy  writing  various  genres  and  modes 
(haiku,    free  verse,    stories,  fables, 

skith,    friendly  letters,   etc.)  .    .  .xxxxxxx 


ERIC 


The  above  objectives  are  used  xi  this  ^uide  with  the  full  permission  of  the 
writers  who  formuiateci  them. 
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1.  PERCEIVING 

1.1        Tu  develop  an  awareness  of  self  -  physically,    emotionally,  socially, 
to  perceive  oneself  as  an  individual  person. 

•F\ippetb  can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  help  children  develop  good 
speakmt;  habits.      They  can  be  used  to  carry  on  conversations, 
p/actxce  correct  word  usage  and  create  characterizations.  Many 
tunes  children  will  invent  a  puppet  to  help  "liim  solve  a  life  prob- 
lem with  which  he  is  closely  identified. 

Construction  of  puppets  should  be  kept  simple,    as  the  concern  is 
with  lanaua-je  development.      Simple,    but  effective,    puppet  heads 
can  be  made  from: 

Facos   cut  from  magazines  mounted  on  cardboard  for  stiffness. 

Styr.^foam  balls  with  features  and  hair  pinned  on. 

T<.e  ot  a   sock  stuffed  with  cotton  or   small  rag. 

Layers  oi  paper  glued  and  dried  over  an  orange  or  ball. 

Wooden  spoons   (faces   painted  on  back  of  spoon). 

Paper   bags    (stuffed  with  newspaper,    add  features). 

Paper   plates   (glued  to  sticks;  add  hair,  features). 

Squares  of  cloth  tied  in  knots  for  head  and  two  hands.         (1.5)  (1.7) 

•  Put  a  provocative  statement,    a  quotation,    a  sentence  from  the  paper, 
etc.  ,    on  the  board.      AUow  ten  minutes  or  so  for  the  children  to  think 
about  the  statement  and  to  perhaps  jot  down  some  ideas.      When  most 
are  imibhed,    allow  the  chiK    en  to  take  turns  expressing  their  feelings 
and  thtm^hts,    without  consec  uence^     6t  moralizing.  (1.  12) 

•  V'.tir.tz  Qaestions:     Suggest  tc   the  children  t^at  their   responses  to 
these  que5>>tions  will    vary.      One  student  may,  raise  his  hand  hardly 
at  all,    another  may  wave  his  arm  fra    ically,    another  may  show  no 
rt^^u^^nso  at  all.      In  othf-r   ^vurdo,    each  child  is  to  select  his  own 
method  of  showmi^  great  approval,    little  approval,    etc.      The  actual 
Qut'sti ons  normally  cijver  (^ne  or  ail  of  the  following  areas:  money/ 
friendshiD,    re  I  i^ion /mo  ral  s  ;   family,    leisure,    pol  itics /social  organiaation; 
character  traits /maturity.      Aft^r  a  few  experiences,    children  will 

enj  >y  ^v^^rKint.   individually  or  together   in  making  lists   of  their  own. 

Lxaii);jLC  quf^s tio n,-:.  •      How  many  are  an  only  child  ' 

How  many  would  keep  a  dollar   f(ju nd  on  the 
play^^^rr.und  ' 

How    many  st^e  their   father  rn^ugh''' 

How  many  have  thought  about  the  war 

in  V'  etnam  (1.12) 

'     ii  n<  r '1 1  -    lu    oar  •  rtlic^  (  h    rticr  to   aflditionai   o  S  j «  i  t  i  ^  (>     t  ^vr.ui.  the 


a(.ti\ity   iD.ty  ti.>-,  't   in  achievni/, . 


Pr  oau   VVx-.ip      Afk  children  to  brin^  in  at  vancub  timcb,  aoniething 
that  they  are  proud  of,    or  ask  if  anyone  did  something  recently  that 
they  are  really  proud  of.     Allow  them  to  show  the  object  and  tell 
about  it  or  to  just  talk.  (1.  IZ) 


Positive  Focus  Game:  Trains  the  student  to  hear  the  speaker  out 
(.11  the  ^Aay  through)  and  also  helps  the  individual  to  clarify  his 

1  c  e  1 1  !'i  ^  s  . 


Starters:         I  feel  good  when  people   .    ,  . 

I  feel  bad  whea  people  .    .  . 
I  trust  those  who  .... 
I  enjoy  .... 
I  would  like  to  be  .    .    .  . 
My  favorite  color  .... 


Rank  Order:     An  opportunity  to  practice  value  decisions  in  the  absense 
jf  any  consequences.     After  the  teacher  has  introduced  the  game,  the 
children  too,    can  make  up  the  choices.      Each  chil(*  would  write  down 
three  alternative  choices,    usually  related  to  one  or  more  of  the  value 
areas-     money /friendship;  religion/morals;   family,    leisure,  politics/ 
Social  (organization;  character  traits/  maturity.      One  child  volunteers 
to  read  his  list.      Ea^^Ii  ^roup  member  arranges  these  in  order  of 
preference.      Children  rfad  their  choices  and  explain  why  they  made 
them.      At  any  time  a  person  may  choose  not  to  read  his  list,    or  read 
his  list  and  choose  not  explain  why.      This  is  acco  x^plished  by  simply 
declaring     I  pass''.     Avoid  repetitious  responses  such  as  "same  as 
before  '.      It's  usually  better  to  have  each  person  read  his  list* 

Exaniples:      Which  would  you  rather  be:  wealthy,    intelligent,  respected. 

V/hich  would  you  rather  do;  watch  T.V.,    go  to  a  party,  study. 

Which  would  you  rather  be:  lirtlcss,    flighty,  uncertain, 

V/hich  would  you  rather  be:  movie  star,   teacher,  president. 


Interviews:     One  student  in  the  class  'volunteers  to  be  interviewed: 
father  students  in  the  class   are  then  allowed  to  a-k  him  questions  about 
himself.      Fie   should  answer  truthfully  or  say  "I  pass'.      The  teacher 
mii;ht   DC  the  first  volunteer.      Inter'/icwee  rnay  stop  interview  at  any 
time.      C)ther  class  members  can  then  volunteer  to  be  mte r viewed. 

(K  IZ) 


Perccivm^^  •-♦ncsoli  ab  an  individual  Vvathin  a  social  environnienl   -  the 
i^rouDb  to  which  one  belongs  influence  how  he  per*~eives  and  reacts. 
The  ^rouDS  ii  ay  be  voluntary  or  m^rrjluntary. 
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..^o  ; I  ^  'i.^rx^ry    Ji   i.w^      Tilery  ^^r^yur^b  they 

'-i  jri^^  Y  u  iTu^nt  \K  riie  s>  .rae  cate^uries  on  tne  u^ara  to  otimuiate 
further  tn«.^Ut^ht. 


INVOLUNTARY 


^-   •         '  evf"^  Nationality 

C:  1   r   .  :  hair  Birthday 

lor  ui  .-^f-in  Birthplace 

H  IliM  Family 

Hodltn  Sey 

Strc-.^::.  '  Weight 

VOLUNTARY 


Oc  I     .diio^i  Peligiois  Groups 

S  jcial  Or^-anizati'jns  Interest  Groups 

:A.-c.^or^  which  phyeicai  characteristics  might  affect  the  way  yf)u  per- 
ceive the  w  rid  and  hovv   you  react  to  people  and  things.      Have  the  class 
V,  rite  a.Avn  s<.me  other  ideas  the  '  can  think  of  and  discuss. 

r^iscu:.^  hij\K  members  of  specific  voluntary  groups  act  and  what  they 
^:^/.      Ha\e  the  class  ihink  of  various  situations  in  which  a  member  of 
^U(^i\  a   L:rvjup  might  react  in  a  different  way  tiian  a  non^member,  i.e., 
h  w  rnit^ht  a  boy  scout  act  on  discovering  a  fire. 

A^k  h-^v.   niii:ht  vou  react  to  these  questions'^     last  some  situations 
'Anich  uf)\ua  illustrate  the  concept  of  variance  of  perception  due  to 
uv  .up  m.e:.ibership.      For  example,    being  in'^oived  m  an  automobile 
iccuii.  t,    '^r  being  lost  in  a  large  city.      Have  the  class  create  a 

r^.n  wh'  oel'^njs  to  certain   voluntary  and  involuntary  gn>  ups  and 
preiicr  nis  acli«>>n:D   or  fteling.^  i::  various  situations. 


A   t\'..K    ^iitfc-rc-nl  ly  perc<.-ivt;   -^how  i';  thf   class   an  action 

■ii'\ri    ru-lvin^   pcvpie.      Hold    it  up  jiist   l^rr,'         >ujh  tor   all   to  Irx.k 
at    ^ricily.      Hav(^  each  child  v/rite  what  they  sa^   and  then  share  their 

whrn  aH  are  finished.      Discuss  the  diif^^onces  and  why  the 
cia^^b   tranK  b  there  are  aifferencos.  (1.6) 

I  V,   n  - v.e    react  mdiMri'ialiy;    set  up  a   r^^n    xnci'ient   u.-^uik  students 

-   u-arh'T.      Tne   group  shf.Uxd   not   be  aw^re  that   the  incident  is  staged 
r   tnr   rf  actions  will  not   be  bportaneous» 

i^xan.oir ^3        Two  student b   enter   the   room  lor   some   pur pi>se  previously 
/■.^tablished.      They  have  an  ar;zuni<-n<'  of  somr   k^nd  while 
.fi(*y  are  m  the    roon.  and  then   leri'.r.      Have  the  students 

.'W  tney  ielt. 
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xApe  ar.  (xr ^xifnerA  cnat  reali  /  d>^ebn  i  teii  v^ny  it  started, 
ojt  just  xuntb.      i^et  the  ciasb  tc  what  tney  tiiink  happened 
and  why. 

Have  an  argyment  go  on  outside  the  door  between  two 
people.     Have  students  write  about  what  they  heard  and 
how  they  felt  about  it. 

Disca  =  i>  inc  i  esuits  of  the  writing  stressing  that  as  individuals  we  see 
ana  hear  in  different  ways. 


♦  Tw  sh  w  that  wc  react  according  to  our  own  idenlity  have  several 
pictures  or  a  list  of  incidents  or  situations.  Discuss  or  show  how 
Giiierent  Deop^e  would  react. 

Er<an~oIe:=.      It  s  sno^^ng  on  Christnnas   Eve.      How  would  each  of 
these  people  react? 

A  boy  who  expects  a  sled  from  Santa. 

A  girl  who  expects  roller  skates  from  Santa. 

A  family  starting  on  a  trip  to  the  country  w}»ere  the  roads 

aren't  paved.      (The  fanrdiy  members  might  not  react 

the  same.  ) 

A  man  is  driving  back  from  a  business  trip  that  wants  to 
get  home  to  trim  the  tree. 

AH  jv   students  to  make  up  their  own  situations. 

•  T'    sn.^w  that  we  as  individ^^^^ftive  many  identities;  discuss  questions 
r^uch  a:5  the  following: 

Who  are  you  -* 

Are  you  the  same  at  home  and  at  school'^ 

Were  you  the  same  person  last  year  as  you  are  now? 

Are  you  the  same  this  week  as  lasf^ 

Who  do  you  think  you';*  be  next  year'^ 

Have  tnc  students  write  a  list  of  the  various      r<^les     that  the^y  think 
tnt  y  r>!ay.     Then  compar*  and  Qisca3S  if  each  one   sees  himself  as  he 

a or>--ars  to  ot/icr s, 

OR 

Have:  then,  lift  the   roles  they   plav  and  sec  Vv^nicn  (.nes  they  Iikc  the 
bebi  F*n'l  h        each  r^le  differs   from  the  others. 

er|c  / 1 . 


i     ::yCi^\K  :nai  y^u  r^ave  a  socia:'  bcii;     Lot  students  choose*  a  partner. 
Each  writeo  a  des^rip*:ion  ox  the  cither  child  ana  of  hxmseif;  the  way 
he  iu /Kb,    acts  with  others,    reacts  to  situations,    etc.,   and  then  com- 
pare the  descriptions.     Allow  the  group  to  talk  about  differences  in 
how  they  appear  to  themselves  and  how  they  appear  to  others.  Why 
the  differences'^     Does  this  difference  create  some  social  problems 
Hov.  can  these  problems  be  lived  with *.  12) 

\ 

T  •  shw'A  :hat  we  react  emotionally  in  many  way^,:  Give  out  slips 
i  t  oaper^with  emotional  situations  and  have  stuaents  either  write, 
^taie  orally,    or  pantomime  how  they  would  react. 


•Ha\c.  each  child  write  or  say  orally  the  last  time  ihey  were  really 
eiiA^tiwnal  over  something  that  happened  and  how  they  reacted.  Let 
the  eroup  discuss  the  reactions.  (1.  12) 

•T'.  show  how  our  physical  make  up  affects  nar  hves-     Pose  some 
situations  to  the  group  and  ask  how  tiiey  think  such  a  person  would 
behave  and  feel. 

E^^amples:      A  very  small  giri  is  trying  to  catch  her  kitten  who 
has  jumped  on  a  high  fence. 

A  very  tall  mar  rhust  stand  uo  on  a  bus   ride  downtown. 

A  very  elderly  lady  has  just  had  her  hat  blf^wn  down  the 
street  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

A  VL;ry  short  buy  h<is  a  tall  sister, 

A  very  tail  giri  has   a  short  brother, 

A  husband  has  a  tall  wife. 

Let  inv  cni.urcn  imagi;  *  other  situations  m  which  physical  character- 
istic 6  :7^ti^^ht  cause  us  to   see  things  in  a  certain  way. 
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1^2  perceive  ^ucn   sensory    appeais  as  tho^JE  emanating  irom  color, 

desif^n,    artifacts,    photography,    painting,    sculpture,    music,  dance. 

drama,    puetry,   stories  .... 
I 

•  Tc>  shi)W  that  oar  senses  are  stimulated  by  many  things  in  oar 
environment : 
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Have  students  divide  into  groups  and  list  some  things 
for  which  they  have  used  their  senses  to  perceive 
today.     J^hare  their  experiences. 

Sh^vV  a  series  of  pictures  and  see  how  many  senses 
the  childien  think  would  be  used  if  they  were  in  the 
picture. 

Read  passages  from*  some  children' s  literature  books 
and  p3etry  that  have  vivid  descriptions.      Let  the 
children  imagine  what  senses  wonld  be  stimulated  by 
the  words. 


Bring  to  class  objects  that  cause  a  negative  or  positive 
reaction  of  the  senses.  Ehsplay  and  discuss  both  kinds 
uf  reactions. 

Let  children  bring  in  their  favorite  object  and  describe 
how  it  appeals  to  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses. 

Let  the  class  listen  to  music  and  relate  it  to  senses 

ther  than  heariniZ.      Allow  them  to  use  their  own 
iec_>rds  as  well  as  s<:h')ol  records.      For  example,  what 
Jo  you  see  when  you  hear  the  drums  in  this  music 

H ".id  up  sheets  of  construction  paper  of  different  colors 

r  say  a  color  name  and  have  the  children  give  the  first 
word  that  comes  tr>  their  minds.      Discuss  different  re- 
sponses and  what  the  children  think   accounts  for  them. 

children  listen  to  short  passages  from  various  recojds 
and  ^we  the  coior  each  tliink?  of  as  the  music   is  played. 

I  ir.a  pas^at^eh   in  children's  literature   books,    an**!  pvjetry 
that  use  color  w>rds.      Read  to  the  c^ass  and  discuss 
A'hy  the  students  think  the  author  used  those  colors. 
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•  Aitcr  c^r.  art  .eaou     m  aesi*;.*!  c^r  painting  allow  the  children  "lo  discuss 
ho\A.  tni:  aei>i^n5  appeal  to  tneir  senses*      Ask  them  hew  it  would  feel 
to  the  touch,   what  sounds  would  it  make»   how  it  meKCS  them  feel,  etc. 

•If  possible,    make  a  display  of  sculpture  and  let  the  class  explore 
thr'>u*zh  the  sense  of  touch.      Ehscuss  how  each  fecis  to  them.  This 
n-.i^ht  be  a  lead-up  to  making  their  ov^<^7i  sculpture  in  a  form  that 
they  liKe  to  feel  and  touch. 

i 

« 

•U^ing  a  b  >oK  ^ji  phK>tographs   {Edward  Steichen,    Family  of  Man)  discuss 
the  appeal  to  the  senses  that  the  photographs  c  reate. 

Hav e  children  bring  Rock  and  Roll  records.     Have  the  class  choose 
one  record  that  they  would  like  to  present  in  a  ^Sensory  Happening*  . 
They  should  plan  to  use  devices  that  stimulate  aensory  response,  such 
as  li)£hting  effects,    additional,  sound  effects,    moving  streamers  of 
oaper,    and  any  othiw  sensory  effects. 

E>iscas5  a  play  or  drama  with  the  idea  of  discovering  the  author*»  use 
of  setting,   lighting,   costumes,   and  dialogue  in  order  to  create  ssnsory 
response.      Allow  the  children  to  create  their  own  settings^  lightings, 
costumes,   or  dialogue  that  includes  similar  sencory  appeals.  This 
can  be  on  paper,    a  model  or  a  full  size  representation. 
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i.  PERCEIVING 

1.3        To  perceive  the  aavantages  of  taKing     criticism  graciously. 

•  Contests  witn  student  judges  sensitize  the  judging  students  as  A-ell 
as  those  judged       The  best  points  are  stressed  witn  constructive 
criticism  for  the  weak  ones. 

•  In  a  presentation  of  any  kind,   have  only  turee  students  evaluate. 
These  three  serve  as  critics  and  the  rest  of  the  class  is  observant 
nut  only  of  the  presentation,    but  also  the  abilities  of ^  the  critics. 

•  DeveloD  a  urogram  of  seU-e valuition  by  having  students  evaluate 
their  own  w^rk  whenever  possible  (both  orally  and  in  writing). 
They  shuuid  tell  precisely  where  the  work  or  project  can  be  im- 
proved '  not  just  say  it  is  good  or  bad. 

•Set  up  criteria  for  good  reporting,    project  or  committee  work. 
Let  children  have  a  copy  of  the  evaluation  standards  before  reports 
are  to  be  given.     Child'-en  evaluate  each  report  and  must  giye 
some  constructive  suggestions  for  improvement.     No  names  are 
necessary.     The  results  can  be  summarized  and  presented  to  the 
group.     General  discussion  of  the  reports  should  be  made  so  that 

'  new  ideaB  for  inriprovement  can  be  developed. 

•  Have  the  class  make  a  list  of  people  that  they  Know   must  a«-cept 
criticism.      Discuss  the  idea  that  even  though  they  are  criticized,  they 
go  on  and  many  times  improve  themselves 'because  of  the  criticism. 

Examole  President  of  the  United  States 

Principal  of  a  school 
Secretary 
Doctors 
Astronauts 
Family  memberb 
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i.  PERCEIVING 

1.4        To  perceive  certain  characteristics  of  the  mabs  media  -  lor  example, 
the  imrr^diate  and  graphic;  perspective;  opportunities  for  vicarious 
travel  in  time  and  upace;  to  become  aware  of  what  one  medium  can 
do  that  another  cannot  do. 


•  Record  poetry  to  accompany  a  group  of  illustrative  slides  from  a 
parent  or  teacher  collection.     Students  who  have  access  to  a  camera 
mi^ht  develop  a  series  specifically  for  use  with  certain  titles  which 
they  enjoy.  (1.6) 

•  Blending  music  with  words  helps  children  to  pfit  feeling  into  words. 

Example:        With  music  playing  in  the  background  have  children  record: 

P:.ems  they  like. 

Stories  they  have  written 

Selections  from  their  reading 

Their  feelings  and  ideas  about  any  chosen  subject  -  The 
saddest  thing  in  the  world,  the  loudest  thing,  the  ugUest 
thing,   their  favorite  thing,    etc.  (1.6) 


•     Mike     technique:     LrOWer  grades  can  use  a  pseudcmicrophone  and 
the  upper  £^rades  coifld  use  the  school  amplifier.      Creative  stories, 
book  rc'.iews,    or  reports  make  excellent  topics  and,    if  written 
ahead        time,   allow  full  str  ss  on  the  oral  delivery, 

A  quiz  orotiram  utilizing  any  subject  matter,    review  material  being 
best,    ;-s  a  fine  use  of  the     mike     technique.  (1.7)  (1.  6| 


•Use  pictures  wth' an  unusual  twist.     Ask  questions   such  as,  What 
happened'^   ,      How  could  this  have  been  avoided What  happened 
before  or  after  this  picture  was  taken         or     Who  was  responsible 
for  this  '       This  will  stimulate  children  to  explore  their  feehngf  and 
search  for  expressive  words. 


•Place  a  ,ist        modia  on  the  board 
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pn  /v .  crapn 

dance 

speech 

Dh'jno4raph  record 
church  bells 


a  letter 
a  book 
a  gesture 
an  action 
a  f  o  tl  horn 


telci^raph  Key 

a  sonn 

a  fiimstrip 

bulletin  boarci 

radio 
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Have  students  discuss  how  each  is  usea  to  send  messages  and  what 

kind  uf  message  is  apufupriate  each.     Let  the  class  expand 

the  hat,  '  (1.  6) 

•Tj  shi^'W  the  students  that  they  use  a  variety  of  media  in  their  daily 
lives,    have  them  keep  a  list  of  the  media  they  use  on  a  given  day. 
Tel!  them  to  be  alert  to  uses  of  all  the  media.  (1.6) 

•        explore  the  relationship  between  medium  and  message,    have  the 
students  teii  how  they  would  convey  the  messages  below  to  the  receivers 
listed.      Encourage  the  students  to  discuss  several  media  for  each 
riicssage      they  should  realize  that  we  choose  a  medium  according  to 
the  total  effect  or  impact  we  want  to  have  on  the  receiver  of  the 
message. 


Message 

i' ^\  ^sorry  I  hurt  youc  feelings. 

I'm  glad  to  see  you.  * 

i  m  sor^y  you're  sick. 

I  need  money.  ,  ^ 

The  earth  rotates  around  the  surf, 
and  as  it  is  rotating,   it  revolves 
on  Its  own  axis. 

The  Taj  Mahal  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  the  world* 


Receiver 
—  ^ 

a  close  friend  or  fannily  member 
a  friend 

a  friend  who  is  ill 
family  member 

a  classmate  or  younger  child, 
the  class 

(1.6) 


•  T-^  stimulate  thinkir"  about  the   relationship  between  medium  and 
message,    have  the  students  discuss  the  foUowinf^  statement:  The 
medium  used  to  communicate  a  message  can  often  affect  tne  total 
impact  or  effect  of  the  message.      Before  the  dii,cussion,  the 
stndents  can  examine  the  specific  situations  suggested  here: 

a.  How  does  the  experience  of  reading  a  book  diifer  from  ♦he 
the  ex;:^erience  of  watching  a  stage,  TV,  or  movie  version 
u{  the  book 

In  what  \^ay  does  hearing  about  an  event  d^ffi^r  f'-om  seeing 
it  in, person,    in  photographs,    or  on  TV^ 
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c.      Ir,  v.r.at  ways  Cctn  sucii  n.tjoici  us  TV,    raaxo,    and  newspapers 
affect   e^'er.tfc  ' 


•  Durin^^,  a  week  make  a  list  of  all  of  t^^e  places  that  the  children  view 
or  hear  of  in  television,    radio,    newspaper,    films,    etc.      They  can 
albu  list  the  different  times  that  they  are  exp.>sed  to  them.      The  teacher 
can  provide  some  films,    filmstrips ,    etc.    of  some  historical  events 
during  this  week.      IXscuss  what  wide  experiences  they  have  gained  by 
the  various  media  m  thie  world  of  today.  (1.6) 


T^'  be  aware  that  mass  media  has  c     tain  characteristics;  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disaa%'antages  of  ^^<ih  media.      Each  media  can 
be  iiiven  to  a  group  of  students  to  be  presented  to  the  class:  tele- 
vision,   books,    films,   tape  recordings,   filmstrips,    movies,  live 
theatre,   concerts,   musicals,    records,   etc.     After  each  group  presents 
their  report  have  the  groups  decide  if  any  media  can  be  combined 
to  create  a  cetter  effect. 


Example:        records  and  filmstrips 

tape  recorder  and  filmstrips 
musical  background  to  readings 


(1.6) 


XoteDooks  can  be  kept  with  sections  for  each  media.      Pictures  from 
ma^a^ines  Can  illustrate  the  media  and  information  concerning  each 
should  be  included.      Rather  than  each  keeping  a  notebook,   a  class 
notebook  mii/ht  be  created.  (1.6) 


A  mrdia-weeK  might  be  planned  with  a  different  media  each  week.  The 
teacher  ar*d  students  could  gatljer  examples  and  use  each  during  its 
week.      BuIIeUn  boards  cruid  be  kept  illustrating  the  characteristics 

'  y  1       a  C  h . 


Newspaper  Week  -  discuss  history  of  newspaper,  various 
purposes,   uses  in  classroom,    effects  on  readers. 

(1.6) 


..u  rc  oec 
to  the  cla?;-  t. 
media. 


who  deal  in  various  media,  may  be  invited  tu  speak 
•alk  about  the  contribution  and  purpose  of  a  specific 

(1.6) 
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Student  &  &n^Uia  ca^ose  a  rneCia  L>r  combine  two  or  more,  plan  a  message 
best  suited  f.-r  tne   characteristics  of  the  media  and  present  to  the  class. 

Examples-      T-.cws  paper  •  M&ual,    graohic,    black  and  white,    spacial  limits. 

Radio-    auditory,    depends  on  voice  quality,    uses  only  words 

therefore,    word  choice  important. 
TV      visual  and  auditory,   movement,  pictorial. 


•  T^  sn...vs  characteristics  rr.a-s  rr.edia:  Have  students  develop  new 
media  enti  ^ns,  h^av  they  wc^jld  v-wrk,  what  it  would  communicate, 
and  h  v/  it  v^^  ulc  affvc:  their  lives . 

Example*        Television  /  Telephone 

AlK  V.   students,    who  %v:.uld  like,    to  m,ake  models  of  their  inventions 

or  rr^d.-re  dravvmt^s.  Cvllection  of  these  could  be  taken  to  other  rooms 
fwr  a  demonstration  and  presentation.  (!•  6) 


•For  a  period  -^i  a  month,    let  the  class  keep  an  account  of  all  of  the 
niaces  that  they  visit  through  media.     Also  a  record  of  times  and 
.  irs  visited  can  be  c!iarted.  (1-6) 


T 
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1.  PERCEIVING 

i.5         To  percei%e  that  a  cumm  :nication  is  a  transactiun  that  requires  at 
.oast  (ll  sender,    (2)  message,    and   (3)  receiver. 


•  O.^ier  chaldren  can  tape  styries  for  use  in  Listening  Centers  in 
primary  grades.      Primary  teacher:^  can  request  specific  titles 
for  v/hicn  upoer  grade  students  volunteer. 


•  T'-/  show  that  m  corrimuni cation  there  is  always  a  sende.,  a 
receiver,    and  a  message:       Put  three  columns  un  the  board  - 
Sender,    Receiver,    Message.      Have  on  slips  of  paper  in  a  box 
situations  of  communication. 

E^annple-      Two  boy»  quarrel  over  a  ball  they  found.      One  boy 
hits  the  other  boy  and  the  one  who  was  hit  gives  the 
ball  to  the  other. 

Yuu  ask  your  iriend  a  question  and  stirug  of  shoulders 
is  the  answer. 

A  doctor  writes  a  research  paper  and  it  is  published 
in  a  'medical  magazine. 

An  author  writes  a  book  and  it  is  in  your  school 
library. 

You  are  in  Mexico  City  for  the/  1968  Olympics,  but 
y..u  don't  speak  Spanish.  You^ve  cut  your  hand  and 
you  see  a  sign  that  is  a  circ'.e  with  a  red  cross. 

Yoa  want  to*  invite  your  friend  to  a  party  and  you 
call  him  on  the  telephone^ 

A  stunent  Dicks  a  paper  from  the  box,    reads  and  fills  in  the  columns 
with  the  correct  answer,    reads  the  situation  tc    the  class  and  the 
class  decides  if  he  is  right.      An  extension  of  this  activity  could 
he  teilmg  the  media.      Let  the  students  write  more  situations  to  be 
put   into  the  box  and  continue  the  game. 


•  I  •        ,vv  that  ;iesturcs  are  commanication      Charades  or  pantumime 
^  an  be  presented.      Then  explore  with  the  class* 

Wh./  were  the  senders 

V/f)o  were  the  receivers 

What  was  the  rrressage'^  , 
gP^(^  What  was  the  media  ^ 

hiiiimimrTTTiiiin  Was  this  codc  understood*'*  /  / 
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•  A^ t.ca.cr.     I  a 'lent  i^.  -^riT.  p.  ;r.e  c.^rriics  pctge  from  a  newspaper.  You 
n.cty  v,ar.t  :^  "&rin.   extra  ccjies       r   students  who  do  n  >t  receive  a 
r.t'vw^oaorr   m  their  home.      Discuss  the  following  questions  with  them 

2.      I>>      ^ir.e   cwfi-ic    btrirjis   aso  r.iciures   more  than  w-rds''  Which 
'  nes  '      \\  j\K   dwcs  the  greater  use  of  pictur..^5  affect  you  ' 

.i.  iht    :a::n/  comic   striDS   outer  from  the   serious   comic  strips 

1     the   Way  tne  cnaracte r b  are  drawn In  what  ways 

^.      H  tne  runny  c^n'^ic  strips  rrtake  y^-^u  iaujt^h  ' 

Ha%e  the  students  arav'/  a  cun.ic  picture  to   shov;   an  em.otioii,  action, 
t*tc.      ^^v^se  who  wash  can  dra\\  a  strip  to  make  a  more  complex 
e  niir.unicati  .n.      See  if  ihc  class  can  receive  the  message. 
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prTLir'i^e  the   serider  is   {1}  performin  '  entertaining, 

L'f   (  5 '  convincing,  (4)  persuading  -  i.e.,  'if.    .o  action,  or 

inspiring   -   i.e.,    elevating  the  perceiver's   icciings,    or   (6)  ex- 
-'.^ebsinti  his  own  feelings,    or   (7)  doing  a  combination  of  the  above. 


Dk  oating  will  tax  the  resourcefulness  of  students.     It  is  valuable 
it  the  concomitant  skills  of  research  anfl  ouMining  are  well  established. 
Sufficient  time  and  help  should  be  given  students  for  the  preparation 
of  speeches. 


•  Ut?ing  nev^s papers  or  magazines,     lave  7  groups  of  students  find 
exanipies  uf  each  itern  m  thij  objective.      These  can  be  used  as  a 
iis:>iay         a  bulletiu  board  or  scrap  book. 


lici\t    Students  write  a  message  that  intends  to  do  one  of  the  seven 
kmdb  oi  communication.      Read  it  to  the  class  and  have  them  guess 
to  which  one  it  belongs. 


•  r^ivide  the  class  into  committees  and  have  each  connmittee  contribute 
t(>  a  class  communication  book  that  will  demonstrate  the  seven  types 
i)[  communication. 
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1.  PERCEIVING 


•  To  understctnd  that  a  la^rne  part  of  the  measage  is  the  medium  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  transmitted;  that  not  only  what  is   said  but 
also  the  way  it  is  said    (tone  of  voice,    gestures,    musical  accompani- 
ment,   photographic  background)  influences  the  receiver's  thoughts 
and  actions. 


•  Match  the  tone  of  voice  when  saying  a  sentence  with  various  situations. 
Fc)r  example,    the  phrase    'Gee,    thanks!  '    would  be  said  differently 
in  each  of  these  two  situations :     i  J     Your  parents  ha  ve  just  given  you 
the  puppy  yuu  wanted  very  much.      2)     Your  older   brotiicr  has  just 
izi\en  vou  a  turn  sweater  that  is  too  small  for  him.  (I«6) 


♦  Match  personalities  with  tone  and  rate  of  speech.      For  example,  how 
would  each  oi  the  following  say    'Good  morning"  to  a  cowpoke  named 

"D     gcrous  hut   Decent  Dan'''^ 

a.  A  little  boy  who  minks   Dan  is  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 

b.  A  tough  cowboy  who  doesn't  thiux   Dan  is   very  dangerous. 

c.  A  man  who  borrowed  two  dollars  from  Dan  a  year   ^  e[o  and 
hasn^t  paid  him  back  yet. 

d.  A  beautiful  young  lady  who  thinks  his  name  should  be 

Dangerous,    Decent,    and  Handsome  DanI'. 

I 

•The  teacher  can  start  a  story  (imaginary)  using  ^  particular  tone  of 
voice   (angry,    excited,    bored)  and  call  on  someone  to  finish  it.  If 
the  student  finishes  in  the  same  tone  of  voice,    discuss  why  the  student 
did  so.      If  the  student  changes  the  tone,    asK  ths  class  if  they  noticed 
a  difference  or  if  the  story  had  changed.      L  t  the  students  gei  into 
groups  to  start  and  finish  stories  )n  various  tones  of  voice. 


•  To  shnw  that  the  way  you  conimunicAte  influences   the  receiver  as 
well  as  what  you  communicate:     Read  a  happy   poem  wath  inappropriate 
background  music  (Funeral  March).      Discuss  the  effect-      Read  it 
again  with  appropriate  music.      Discuss  the  effect. 


Discus-.  h(yw  television  uses  music.      Allow  the   students   to  experiment 
when  watchiHA^  television.      They  can  close  their  eyes  and  by  just 
hsteniRL;,    bee  if  they  can  tell  what  is  happening  or  they  can  turn  off 
the  sound  and  e^^luate  the  eftect.      This  can  be  a  home  assignment 
and  then  discussed  the  next  day.  (1.6 
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•  Have  a  lon^-ran^/e  asaignmfjnt  of  watching  the  various  backgrounds 
or  setcmgb  of  TV  programs.      Choose  a  wide  variety  of  program^: 
news  broadcasts,    singing,   drama,    dancing,   puiilical  upoakom.  t^tv. 
Students  could  keep  a  notebook  in  which  they  describe  what  thtjy  have 
observed.     After  a  specified  period  of  time,   discuss  what  they  have 
observed  aad  why  they  think  each  background  was  used.      What  was 
the  purpose/     How  does  it  affect  the  viewer (1.6) 

^ 

i 

i 

•  Scudents  could  follow  up  on  the  above  by  pretending  that  they  are 
producers   (committees  could  be  used  or  small  groups  working 
together)  and  decide  what  kind  of  program  they  would  like  to  produce. 
Decide  on  a  background  (sefting,    music,    etc.  )  and  build  some  kind 
of.  model   -  paint  a  large  picture  of  the  set  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
television  screen.      Each  should  give  an  explanation  ot^what  the  pro- 
ducer wants  to  communicate  to  the  viewer.  (1.  6) 

•  A  large  part  of  the  message  is  the  manner  of  presentation:  Are 
these  illustrations  portraying  the  same  number  of  blocks  in  each  case'> 


Discuss  the  answers.      The  teacher  might  then  have  three  pieces  of 
six  inch  long  ribbon  (one  stretched  Hat,    one  m  a  swirl,    and  one  tied 
in  a  bow)  and  ask  which  piece  is  longest.     Allow  the  class  to  demon- 
strate other  examples  of  presentations  that  affect  receiver's  thoughts. 


PERCEi\  I:n 


io  rffw,ogra^c  aifierences  uel#.'een  ^selective  representations  (art)  and 
the  non-3eiective  {reports,    candid  shots) 


Secure  self  portraits  of  well  known  painters  (Picasso,  Van  Gogh, 
Daii.    Hembra;idtK      Also  ima  actual  photographs  of  these  artists! 

From  which  pictures   can  you  make  any  assumptions 

as  to  how  the  artist  felt  about  himself  -  color,  features, 

oack ground. 

Cc^mpare  the  advantages   and  aisad vantages  of  each 
kind  of  representation. 


Abk  chiiuren  to  mal  e  i£.ctual   reports  on  the  subject  matter  of 

^   -  oral  art  representations  brought  into  the  classroom  -  pictures, 

sc^.plurc.      Compare  as  to  differences. 


Ask  children  to  bring  a  candid  snapshot  to  school.      Can  ♦hey  show 
that   same  subject  throu^^h  an  art  form  that  will  enable  the  viewer 
tc;  determine  feelings  and  oprnions 


•After  cnildren  have  completed   a  report,    have  them  express  their 
mtormation  in  an  art  form  (clay,    paint,    poetry,    drama,  etc.) 
Discuss   values  of  Cfich  x-erresentation. 
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PEKCEiVING 

1  w  perceive  motivations  behind  emdtional  appeals  on  billboards, 
radio,    television,    etc,  ;  to  be  able  to  identify  rationalizations 
and  doubie-taik. 

•  Have  students  find  testimonial  ads  that  use  sports  heroes  and 

movie  stars  to  sell  products.      Refer  them  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
billboards,   and  TV  and  radio  commercials.     After  they  have  had 
I  sufficient  time  to  collect  several  ads,    hav£  the  students  bring 

them  to  class.      Discuss  the  following  questions  with  them:  What 
ideas  do  these  ads  expect  you  to  associate  with  sports  heroes  and 
movie  stars'^ 

•  Tc)  explore  advertising  techniques,    have  the  students  find  out  from 
their  family  members  what  brands  of  the  following  items  Ihey  ouy, 
why  they  buy  them,    and  to  what  extent  advertising  affects  their 
buying  these  brands. 


•  To  explore  the  use  of  connotation  to  influence  public  opinion  on 
public  issues,   have  the  students  look  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  editorials  on  issues  that  are  important  to  their  community. 
City,    state,    or  the  entire  nation.      Have  them  bring  these  articles 
to  class  and  discufs  the  language  of  the  articles  in  terms  of 
connotation. 


television 


car 


soap 


toothpaste 
coffee 
hand  lotion 
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I.  PERCEIVING 

l.IO      Ii>  d<L-velop  sensitivity  to  the  freedoms  concomitant  with  inciependence 
^•i  thought;  to  be  open  to  a  v   -lety  of  views  before  deciding  what 
one  accepts  or  rejects. 


•  Kecurd  a  prc^ -arranged  ai'gument  that  didn't  get  anywhere,    a  con- 
versation in  which  there  was   no  meeting  of  minds,    a  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  other  person's  point  of  view.      In  small 
groups  have  the  children  discuss: 

The  ways  in  which  ideas  were  expressed 
The  strong  feelings  which  blocked  thought 
The  particular  words  which  aroused  hostility  or 
caused  confusion. 


•  Our  points  of  view  depend  upon  the  groups  to  which  we  belong. 
Help  chiiuren  list  all  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  Example: 
hom.e,    race,    church,    organizations,    nationality,    community,  interest^ 
and  social.      Have  children  discuss  points  of  view  th<it  they  have 
developed  as  members  of  these  groups. 

•  To  explore  the  idea  that  different  people  perceive  objects  and  events 
differently,    show  your  class  a  picture  or  photograph  depicting  many 
people  or  an  action.      Hold  the  picture  up  briefly,    for  no  longer  than 
a  minute.      Have  each  student  write  down  what  he  sees.      Then  have 
the  students  compare  and  discuss  their  perceptions  of  the  scene  in 
the  picture.      See  m  how  many  different  ways  the  same  scene  has 
been  perceived. 
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,  2.  USTENING 

2.  1        To  enjoy  listening  to  sounds  around  us;  songs  of  birds,  children's 
voices,   whirr  of  to/s,   tones  of  nnasical  instrunnents,    bells,  sounds 
of  animals,    rustle  of  leaves,  etc. 

•  I  old  a  piece  of  cardboard  to  make  a  screen  on  a  table  concealing 
a  number  of  items.     Suggest  to  children  that  they  number  a  paper. 
Call  a  number  and  make  a  sound.      Let  the  children  write  down  what 
they  think  it  is.     Some  ideas. for  sound  makers  are:     pouring  water, 
bouncing  a  rubber  ball,   turning  an  egg  beater,    crinkling  cellophane, 
snapping  an  elastic,    letting  air  out  of  a  balloon.  (2.  10) 

•Children  may  work  by  two's  and  think  up  sounds  they  can  use  on  the 
rest  of  the  class.      When  a  group  is  ready,    a  few  minutes  may  be 
used  each  day  to  develop  listening  skills.  (2.  10) 


•Ha.e  the  children  close  their  eyes  and  listen  to  sounds  around  them, 
such  as:     noise  from  the  playground,    hallways,    noises  from  the 
room,  etc. 

\ 

•Ha  ve  children  catagorize  sounds  under  such  topics  as   "Sounds  Heard 
on  the   Playground"  (thud  of  a  ball  being  thrown  into  a  mit,  smacking 
of  a  ball  ar.d  bat).     Other  catagories  might  be  gym  noises,  cafeteria 
nuises,    classroom  noises,    party  noises,    etc.  (2.  10) 


•Take  a  tape  recorder  home  and  make   recordings  of  kitchen  noises, 
livir.^  r.jom  noises,    outdoor  noises,   etc.      L,et  the  children  listen 
to  the  tapes  and  identify  the  noises.      Children,    too,   can  tape  noises 
and  brint;  them  to  school.  (2.  10) 


•  Ask  children  to  keep  a  diary  over  a  given  period  of  time  wherein' 
each  lists  all  the  sounds  one  can  remember  having  experienced  during 
the  day,    from  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  clock  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  playing  of  the    'Star  Spangled  Banner  "  on  television  late  at^  night. 

(2.  10) 

•Have  the  children  close  their  eyes  and  see  how  many  sounds  they 
rriv  hear  m  a  two-minute  period.     Sounds  may  be  restricted  to  those 
th  .  were  not  here  when  Columbus  discovered  America,    since  the 
covered  wagons  went  Wc   ,    etc.  (2.10) 
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•  Lec  chiicrer.  i -y  to  produce  bOund  effects  as  if  they  were  the  sound 
man  un  a  radio  program.  For  example,  crinkling  of  cellophane  to 
imitate  fire.     Tape  recorders  or  fake  naicrophone  could  be  utilized. 

(2.  lU) 

•  listening  to  some  records  such  as     Peter  and  the  Wolf    and  The 
Sorce»-ers  Apprentice  '  are  widely  accepted  by  teachers  as  good 
listening  experiences  for  music  instruments.     The   Tim  Handy  Organi- 
zation (Series  No.    1750)  has  put  out  some  filmstrips  and  records  that 
are  enjoyed  by  children  in  elementary  schools. 

•  To  make  children  more  aware  of  everyday  sounds  around  them,  a 
tape  recorder  unit  could  be  worked  out  where  skits  would  be  made 
up  by  the  class  and  put  on  a  tape  recorder  to  emphasize  the  sounds 
we  all  take  for  granted. 

•A  discussion  of  old  raaio  programs  that  were  full  of  drama  would 
be  valuable  in  this  area  of  study.      Discuss  sound  effects  used  in  soap 
operas,    adventure  series,   and  commercials.     The  class  could  tape 
a  radio  program  using  sound  effects    in  the  drama.      Different  sounds 
could  be  experimented  with  using  many  objects  or  voice  sounds  of 
children.     Listening  to  the  records,    ''Memorable  Moments  in  Radio  * 
would  be  fun  and  worthwhile  listening. 

•  The  district  has  some  records  made  by  professional  theatre  companies 
which  make  for  excellent  listening  activities.     One  of  the  best  is 

The  Ugly  Duckling  '  with  Denise  Bryer  and  the  Atlas  Theatre  Company. 
The  whole  series  of    'Atlas  Tale-Spinners  '  would  be  great  to  have  on 
hand  for  listening  activities  that  would        good  to  motivate  drama  o): 
skit  writing,  etc. 

•The  students  like  to  close  their  eyes  and  listen  to  a  series  of  things' 
the  teacher  does  in  front  or  somewhere  in  the  rocyn.     They  listen 
to  what  the  teacher  does  and  then  try  to  tell  in  sequence  what  was 
done.     The  students  can  do  the  same  thing. 

•  Onomatopoeia  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  have  activities  with.     Such  as  asking 
the  kids  to  put  in  their  own  words  what  spellings  they  would  use  for 
certain  sounds   such  as  gunfire,    objects  dropping  on  the  floor,  leaves 
rustlinu,    whistling  wind,    death  cries,    animal  sounds,    opening  and 
shutting  the  doors  and  windows,  etc. 
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•  Wner.  reaaini.'  a  story  lo  the  ciaas  let  children  m^ke  sounds  that 
with  certain  words.      For  example,   the  word  dog  evokes     grr  , 
the  word  telephone  evokes  a    ding-a-ling' .  (2.1,    2.8,  2.10) 
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LISTENING 


To  enjoy  listening  to  jingles,  nursery  rhymes,  stories,  and  personal 
experiences. 


Children's  personal  ^^periences  are  widely  varied  and  very  interesting 
if  someone  takes  time  to  liftcn  to  tucm. 

Example:        With  children's  help,   set  up  categories  for  personal 
happenings  such  as  sad,   happy,   exciting,  frightening, 
etc.     When  children  tell  about  a  personal  experience,  the 
class  decides  in  which  categories  it  belongs. 


Liste?iin^  to  jingles  or  nursery  rhymes  read  out  of  books,    from  a  tape 
recorder  or  records  are  excellent  l^ad-up  activities  for  writing  jingies 
or  nursery  rhymes  as  well  as  being  enjoyable  for  children  to  listen 
to.     Allow  children  to  recite  what  they  know  by  heart  and  tell  of  their 
experiences  with  jingles  and  nursery  rhymes  as  younger  children. 


•Child  relates  an  experience.     Other  children  are  asked  to  tell  of  simi- 
lar experiences.     Class  will  then  discuss  how  the  various  stories  are 
related. 


•Listen  to  a  taped  or  recorded  story.  In  small  groups  have  children 
attempt  to  reconstruct  in  sequence  the  events  of  the  story. 


The  most  effective  technique  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  listening  is 
the  oral  interpretation  of  good  literanire  by  the  teacher. 
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^.  3        T'.'  v^jijy  hearing  legends,    myths,    and  loiklore. 

•  TdDc    T   read  an  incomplete  legend,    m/th,    or  folklore.      Call  for  endin^.s 
to  the  t>tv>x7.      Evaluate  the  suggested  endings,  suggesting  which  was 
most  interesting,    n^zs^  logical,    most  unusual.      Then  listen  to  original 
endings.  (2.5,    2.7,  2.11) 

•  Read  aloua  and  discuss  the  motifs  and  characterizations  of  folktales, 
ballads,    myths,    and  legends. 

Examnles'    •    The  Story  of  Chanticleer 

The   Blind  W^.man  and  the  Doctor 
The  Men  Who  Wanted  to  Kill   Death  ' 
John  Henry" 

' Beowulf's  Fight  with  the  Monster  Gr endel 
Pecos  Bill  and  the  Cyclone 
Echo  and  Narcissus 
"Paul  Bunyan 

•  Have  the  cniidren  read  and  teii  to  the  class  an  Aesop  Fable,    an  African 
fable     r  any  other.      Discuss  the  human   strengths  and  weaknesses  the 
fables  Dortray  and  the  less(>ns  they  teach.  (2.2) 

•.AjI'^a    ^hii'-iren  to  tell  to  the  clasb   idiDies  they  already  know.      How  have 
they  learned  them*'^     What  lessons  do  they  teach  ^  (2.2) 

•A  lar^e  suppiy  of  snort  folk  Iw  re  :Dt'.r.'_s   can  oe  found  m  the  book, 
Vhc  Lift   Treasury    x  American  r  ^l;^Iore,    by  Life  Magazine,  available 
ihr vauh  iht-   Feruusoi  Library. 


4 

(2.2) 
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LISTEXiXG 


lu  Dccome  aware  of  how  interesting  words  can  be  -  is  which 
rhyme,    which  a^e  fun  to  say,    which  describe,    which  <ivc     biu  , 


•  Take  a  word  such  as  whale  and  see  how  many  funny  rhymes  can  be 
n;ade  with  it.      Children  can  add  a  line  at  a  tir  (2,2; 

Example-     A  funny  old  whale 
Had  a  tail 

That  was  hit  by  hail 

He  went  to  jail 

That  funny  old  whale! 


•  Use  a  color  that  rhymes  to  describe  a  thing,  *  like  pink  sink,    blue  sh^.e, 
red  sled. 

•  Verbal  Tennis:     Line  up  pupils  in  two  rows  facing  each  uther.  The 
contestants  take  turns  giving  out  words  (or  the  teacher  can  do  this). 
The  f.rst  contestant  on  the  opposite  side  gives  a  rhyming  word,  the 
next  contestant  on  the  first  side  gives  another  rhyming  word,    and  so 
on,    words  being  batted  back  and  forth  as  long  as  the  words  hold  out. 
The  first  side  to  run  out  of  words  gets  a  point  against  it.     The  side 
producing  the  last  word  starts  with  the  new  word  and  it  is  given  by 
the  one  standing  next  to  the  last  contestant  to  furnish  a  rhyming  word. 
The  game  can  also  be  played  with  synonyms, 

•  Far.ny  P.unnies:     Two  rhyming  words  are  another  way  of  expressing 
each  of  the  following  pnrases.      Children  can  make  up  their  own  by 
first  thinking  of  the  two  rhyming  wdr^s  and  then  deciding  on  another 
way  of  expressing  the  same  idea, 

i  Examples.      Tale  of  much  bloodshed  (gory  story) 

Rose  dipped  in  vinegar  (sour  flower) 

Drinking  place  high  in  the  Rockies  (mountain  fountain) 
Sorrowing  boy  (sad  lad) 

Fowl  that  escaped  from  its  coop  (loose  goose) 

Well-behaved  rodents  (nice  mice) 

Hobo  in  the  rain  (damp  tramp) 

Masculine  doll  (boy  toy) 

Timid  insect  (shy  fly) 

Not-so-bright  sea  bird  (dull  gull) 

Queer  little  rabbit  (funny  bunny) 
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A   .  >u'tua.ary  cor.te^t  coula         twla.      Eaca  cnua  could  put  on  ttie 
.)ar'J  a     b.^  '  wora   (3  or  mure   syllables)  for  vvhi*ch  ht  or   she  knows 
thi.       .imtion,    and  asK  the  students  to  aefme  the  word  without  the 
cictiunaricb.      Later  they  could  look  up  the  word  to  check  on  their 
accuidcy  of  defining  the  word  and  pronouncing  it,     Teami?   could  he 
cnwsen.      Each  team  scores  a  point  for  each  cor  cct  definition. 


•  i>aiid  charts  of  words  havmu  one  common  sound 
^  Example-        Eaw/Lawylr,    Lawsuit,  Lawless 

•Play  a  naming  game.      Children  create  names  for  a  car,    a  whale, 
a  satellite,    a  baby. 


•Desc /ibinj;  Words   can  be  accented  whe     attention  is   focused  on  them 
solely.      Tell  the  children  that  you  were  asked  to  write  a  story  about 
them,  and  that  yoa  want  them  to  help.    '  Ask  each  child  to  think  of  a 
ue^cribifig  word.      Go  ground  the  class  and  incorporate  each  word  into 
tne  story  m  the  order  it  is  given  (whether  or  not  it  fits).      Read  the 
finished  story  aloud.  *  • 
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To  listen  to  other's  ideas  with  an  open  mind  and  to  extend  to  others 
the  courtesies  in  listening  which  one  expects  when  speaking. 

After  reading  aloud  stories  about  heroes  (such  as  John  Henry,  Beowulf, 
and  Pecos  Bill)  have  small  group  discussions.     Which  of  the  heroes 
were  enjoyed  the  most?     Are  there  aHy  heroes  in  the  movies  or  TV 
that  remind  children  of  the  heroes?     Who  are  some  real-life  heroes 
of  today Why'^     Do  the  children  agree  on  which  real  people  are 
heroes'^     Why  do  wc  admire  the  people  chosen? 


Draw  up  standards  for  group  discussion  such  as:     1}     Stick  to  the 
subject  being  discussed.     2)     Be  careful  not  to  say  anything  that  you 
are  not  sure  is  true.     3)    If  you  disagree  with  something  someone 
else  has        d,    do  so  politely,     A  way  to  better  listening  habits  in 
discussion  is  to  separate  the  class  into  small  discussion  groups,  Des- 
ignate  a  leader  for  each  group  who  will  report  the  ideas  discussed  in 
a  summary  manner.  (2,9,  2,12) 

4 

Carry  on  group  discussions  arising  from  natural  problem  solving 
situations  such  as  what  to  observe  on  a  field  trip,   how  to  organize 
the  materials  m  the  room  more  effectively,   and  what  to  do  to 
improve  study  habits.  (2.6) 


Develop  a  chart  listing  a  few  guidelines  for  constructive  criticisms, 

as:  1)  CritxCioms  should  be  stated  positively,  2)  Give  reasons  for 
each  criticism,  etc. 


ith   rea sc;nd. bie  e  d h e   Vr  ht^n  ihey  are 


LIS  i  ENING 

2.  6        T''  acquire  facts  accurately  and 
ci^mmunicatea  through  speech. 

•  Give  listening  tebts:  Teach  the 
Technique.  Tune-in,  Question, 
word  selection  followed  by  5  or 
checks.  Selections  such  as  the 
Builder  sturies  may  be  used. 


S.K.A.    Keauin^   Lab's  l.Q.L.  K. 
Listen,    Review.      Read  a  40(J-60o 
6   short  answer  comprehension 
Reader's    Digest   Reading  Skill 

(2.  7,    2.  10) 


•Develop  together  a  chart  listing  a   tew  guidehnes  tor   eitective  listening 
such  as-      1)  Keep  your  eyes   on  the  speaker  and  your  thoughts  on 
what  he  is   saying.      2)  Write  down  the  main  pMnts  of  his   report.  3) 
Be   ready  to  ask  questions  about  anything  that  is   not  clear  to  you. 

(2.  5,    2.  7,    2.  iO) 

•  Ask  one  child  to  whisper  a  sentence,    saying,    proverb,    :.ook  title, 
etc.,    to  the  student  ncKt  to  him.      This   child  in  turn   repeats  to  the 
next  child  until  the  whole  aisle,    table,    or   room  nas   heard  it.  Last 
child  says  aloud   vvhat  he  heard.  (2.  10) 

•  Give  pupils   several  topics  to  listen  for.      These  topics  or  ^^^uestions 
should  broaden  as  the  children  grow  in  listening  ability.      For  example, 
children  may  first  be  asked  to  listen  fox*   1)  main  ideas,    2)   main  ideas 
and  supportive  data,    3)  main  ideas  and  examples,    4)  main  ideas, 
supportive  data,    and  examples. 

•Listen  wften  for  topic  sentences  oi  single  paragraphs    read  aluud  or 
played  from  tapes. 

•  ii»»gin  rle^v  el')pn^ent  of  note-taking   Aath  a   single   paragraph  (>t  infor- 
mational material.      When  note-taking  is  a  new  dkiil,    take  notes  along 
\Mth  tne  ciass,    tnen  mimeoyraph  the  ncjtes  or  put  them  on  the  board 

so  chat  the  children  can  gr^w  in  this   skill,  (2.7,    2.  10) 
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2.  LISTENING 


7        To  acquire  skills  for  criteria  listening:  i.e.,   listening  for  ideas  and 
supporting  data;  to  avoid  being  swayed  by  propaganda. 


•  Read  a  paragraph  to  the  class.     HaV^  several  children  eummarize 
the  main  ideas  on  tape.     Paragraphs  may  be  taken  from  a  story-book 
or  any  textbook.       Replay  the  tape  and  evaluate  the  summaries 
given.  (2. 6.   2.  10) 


t  A  good  "audience  type"  situation  can  be  provided  for  listening  by 
inviting  a  resource  person  to  speak  to  the  children  and  preparing 
them  for  specific  things  to  listen  to.  (2.6,  2,10) 


•  Give  the  class  three  titles  and  ask  them  which  one  best  fits  the 
story  or  poem  to  be  read  to  them.  (2,  10) 


Use  motion  picture  films  with  creative  listening  assigiiinents. 

Example:     How  does  the  musical  score  help  to  tell  the  story? 

Look  and  listen,  for  these  three  important  facts. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  film  there  is  a  Ixne  which  tells 

the  main  theme  of  the  whole  film.     Can  yop.  find  it?  (2.  10) 


'Propaganda''  individual  learning  packet  available  through  ccr^altant. 


(2.14) 


•  To  enable  children  to  understand  that  authors  or  speakers  are  often 
biased,   obtain  several  books  or  articles  written  on  a  controve r sial 
issue.      Compare  the  argi?ments  presented  and  reasons  for  them 
(author^s  or  speaker's  background,   philosophy,   prejudices,  etc.) 
Editorials  from  the  Globe  and  Post  usually  report  a  different  point  of 
view. 
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LISTENING 

2.0        To   select   ivc,n\  li^ttTung  t^xpe^  nenc    b  the  ideas  which  are  of  signi- 
ficanct*  to  tht^  problem  at  hand,    and  to  tune  out  the  extraneous. 

•  To  shorp<.n  children's   sensitivity  to  listening,    it  is  sometimes  fun 
to  inaKe  a  ii.-t  of  :5uch  as  the  following: 

WriAT  INTERFERED  WITH  OUR  LISTENING  TODAY? 

The  lawnmower  outside 
People  mte rrupted 
An  ai r plane  flew  ove r 

We  were  worried  about  getting  our  work  done  on  time  (2,10) 

•  Run  a   short  (»arioon  fibn,    then   shut  off  the   sound  and  have  the 
children  tell  the   story  or   reproduce  the   speaking  parts  while  the 

film  IS   rerun.  (2.10,  2,12) 

•  Play  musical   chairs,    but   sit  for  different  reason.^;  for  example,  when 

a   specific   instrument  is  heard.  (2.10) 

•  Have  children  dramatii^e  action  poems  while  they  are  being  read. 

Example:      "Ca.st'y  at  the  Bat"  by  Ernest  L,  Thayer 

'  Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy   Evening'*  by  Robert  Frost 
"Fo^"  by  Carl  Sandbur^z 

*"A  ViSit  From  St,    Nicholas''  by  Clement  Clark  Moore 
"Thi    Duel"  by   E  vi  ;i  n  e  Field 

Thf  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers"  by   Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans 
'hWirLara   P>ietchie"  by  John  Grecnlt-af  Whittle  r 
T^ie   F'L'iL  Goes   By"  by  H^nry  Holcomb  Bennett 
'  Tht    Pied  Pipt»  r  of  Harnc^in"  by  Robert  Browning 
fne   Lrak  in  tiie   Dike"  by  Phoc^be   Gary  (2.10,    Z.iK  2.]Z) 
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LISTENING 

L,  'j        To  change  one's  own  behavior   (decision -making,    acquisition  of  concepts, 
attitudes   towards  individuals  or  groups)  as  a  result  of  effective  listening. 


•  Read  aloud  a  detailed  -description  of  an  automobile  accident.  Let 
the  childr en  pretend  to  be  bystanders  who  saw  the  accident  happen. 
Let  each  write  or  tell  exactly  what  happened.     After  reading  the 
items,    select  the  widely  divergent  reports  and  read  them  to  the 
class.  (2.  6,   2.  7,    2.  10) 


Ask  your  class  to  listen  to  a  television  performance  in  the  evening 
and  the  next  morning  choose  four  as  reporters.      While  one  reporter 
explains  exactly  what  happened  on  the  program,   the  other  reporters 
remain  in  the  hall  out  of  earshot.     As  soon  as  a  reporter  is  finished 
with  his  story,    let  the  next  come  in  with  his  report  on  the  same  pro- 
gram.    After  the  four  have  reported,    let  the  class  judge  the  accuracy 
of  the  reporting  of  each,  (2.  6,    2.  7,    2.  10) 


Record  a  prearranged  argument  that  didnH  get  anywhere,    a  conversation 
in  which  there  was  no  meeting  ot  minds,    a  complete  rmsunder standing 
of  the  other  person's  point  of  view.     In  small  groups  have  children 
discus  S' 

Ways  in  which  ideas  were  expressed. 

The  strong  feelings  which  blocked  thought. 

The  particular  words  which  aroused  hostility  or  caused 

confusion. 


Pall  resource  people  froin  the  community  who  represent  varied 
backgrounds  and  points  of  view.    For  example,    occupational,  racial, 
handicapped,    religious,   and  social  groups.     After  presentation, 
children  could  break  into  small  groups  to  express  their  feelings 
with  resource  person  participating. 
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ERIC 


1')      To  lOp    tOiiity  to   -:t'U'Ct  ihi-  it  v(  1  of  listening  (marginal,  appreciative, 

attoniivc,    critical)  appropridtr  to  a  given  situation  and  to  flexibly  apply 
the-t.-  ditit  rent  skill-,  implied  by  the  levels  involved. 


•  Chilrlrcn   >pt  nd  l.j.rj,e  blocks  of  time  listening  to  television.  This 
jistening  can  be   put  to  good  use  by  assigning  children  optional  home- 
work such  a-,  "ho  rollowing: 

Exan~.ple^:    The  t(^levision  awards  will  be  given  tonight.     Here     is  a 
oheet  which  tells  in  what  catagories  the  awards  will  be 
made.      See  how  many  of  the  blanks  you  can  fill  in. 

It  1  s  difficult  to  p roduce  mob  scene s  on  TV  due  to  the 
.small  screen  area.      See  how  "Treasure  Island"  is  produced 
toniuht  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  mob  during  the  mutiny. 


Listening:  siiin^  placed  arouna  the  room  can  help  to  develop  listening 
habit. ^. 

Example:      What  did  you  hear  today 

The  macic  word  today  iS  TIME.      Fow  many  times  will 
your  teacher  say  it  during  language  period? 
Listen:     What  is  the  new  sound  in  our  room? 


Iiavt    thi    ^.riii'irKn  clap  -ur  various   rea.-^ons    Anen  they  are  being  read 

to.      For  m  fiance,    ciao  for  every  word  that  is  a  noun  or  for  every 

word  that  hr^m^  with  ^   ct^rtam    scnind.  (2.8) 


•  Wnispi  r  It  :i       ntt  net        words,    or   ^ayin^s;  each  m  a  softer  voice  and 
childrtn  try  ttj   st      how  many  tra-y  can  hear.  (2.8) 


•  Friiit   Ba-^it    Turr  Ov(  r:     Cnv(    t  acli  child  t?ie  na*nt>  of  a   fruit.  One 
child   brc<3nu'"^   "It         iii    calls  the   n.i-Mcs  of  two  or  more  fruits.  The 
fruits  calie*^:   rxchanu^e   s(eits.      'It'    tru      to   g(»t  into  one  of  the  vacated 
seUs.        Th»    ^j<>r.-.(jn    rt^iTUimini'   witiioiit  a  seat  is    It   .      Every  once  in 
a  whiif   'It      ->houts    "Fruit  Bask*t"  at  which  time,    everyone  exchanges 

c^t  s  .      Va  t'lation  s  of  the   :7am *'  m ay  be  played  on  many  (jcca  sions, 
such  as  tht    oejinninu  of  the  vtar  wh(  n  ev(^ryon(^  ir^  learning  the  names 
of  cla  s  hniati' - ,    or  on  W(  *  n  wii(  n  each  child  niay  be  assigned  an 

app roj^riact'  nanK.-.  (2.8) 


Keep  Talking:     Some  children  are  each  given  a  phrase.     At  the  signal 
from  the  teacher.   Child  #1  begins  a  story  trying  to  include  his  phrase 
in  his  story  without  giving  it  away  to  the  rest  of         group.  The 
teacher  taps  a  bell  every  thirty  seconds  and  the  next  child  must  keep 
talking,   picking  up  where  the  first  child  left  off,   and  trying  to  include 
his  phrase  in  the  story  and  so  on  until  all  th^  group  has  had  a  chance, 
whereon,   they  start  at  the  beginning  again. 

In  sight  of  the  whole  class  let  a  pupil  perform  five  unrelated  actions: 

1)  Stand  in  the  nliddle  of  the  floor  and  whistle  three  short  blasts; 

2)  Go  over  to  the  window  and  write  with  his  finger  on  the  pane;  3)  Go 
to  his  desk  and  frantically  search  for  something;  4)    Stop  to  straighten 
his  shirt;  and  5)    Laugh  excitedly  and  tiptoe  out  of  the  room.     See  how 
many  people  can  list  his  actions  in  sequence.     A  variation  is  fol*  the 
teacher  to  list  the  unrelated  actions  and  then  ask  a  student  to  carry 
them  out. 

Play  records  and  let  the  children  paint,   draw,   or  write  while  the 
music  is  playing. 

Listen  to  recordings  or  stories  and  dramatize  the  ideas  suggested. 

Oral  sentences  are  scrambled  and  children  arrange  them  in  correct 
order.       They  make  up  scrambled  sentences  for  each  other. 

Read  a  short  paragraph  containing  several  words  that  have  the  same 
or  similar  meanings.     Children  pick  out  the  words  that  mean  the  same. 
Encourage  them  to  write  paragraphs  of  this  nature  for  each  other. 


/ 
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LISTEMNG 

To  r^'cict  b<  n::,itivtiy  to  poetry  and  pro^e:     to  develop  aesthetic  taste. 

•  To  provore   creative   thinking  with  choral    speaking,    uive  the  children 
a  poem  which  it*nds  iistli  to  many  adaptations  and  allow  them  to  work 
in  sn^ali   J  roup.^  to  explore  various  ways  of  presenting  it.      The  idea s 
are   shared  after  each  group  has  worked  out  its  pattern  for  pre sentatior»»» 


•  Shart-  with  thv'  class  examples  of  worthwhile  prose  and  poetry.  Discuss 
Hhe  «:Temer*     of  literature  present  in  each  selection  or  passage.  (See 
also  Writing  objt^ctive   5.7)     Share  poor  prose  and  poetry  as  well  as 
the  good  lo  enable  children  to  become  better  judges  in  their  future 
reading  experiences. 


•  Rt  cord  pot*try  to  accompany  a  group  of  illustrative   slides  from  parent 
oi  teacher  collection-.     Students  who  have  access  to  a  camera  might 
develop  a   series  of  slides   specifically  for  use  with  certain  titles  they 
en^oy . 
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2.  LISTENING 

To  be  silent  occasionally  and  to  know  when  to  be  silent;  to  realize  i 
the  values  of  listening  rather  than  speaking* 

•  To  the  children,  read  stories  which  have  plots  constructed  around 
a  breakdown  in  communication  due  to  faulty  listening.  Discussion 
of  these  stories  will  help  bring  out  the  need  for  careful  listening. 

Example:  "Espaminandos 

•'The  Tar  Baby''  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
"Henny  Penny"  Fairy  Tale 
"Lazy  Jack"  English  Folk  Tale 
"Rumpelstiltskin"  Grimm  Fairy  xale 
"Bambi"  by  Felix  Salten 
^The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere" 

by  Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow 
"The  Forty  Thieves"  (from  Arabian  Nights) 

by  Andrew  Lang 
"You  Can't  Please  Everybody"  an  Aesop's  Fable 
"Ask  Mr.    Bean"  by  Marjorie  Flack 

"The  Emperor's  New  Clothes"  by  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  by  Louis  Carroll 
"Gerald  McBoing-Boing" 

'The  Nightingale"  by  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
"The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit"  by  Beatrix  Potter 

•  The  teacher  gives  a  certain  child  a  role  to  play  in  a  creative  or 
St'  reotyped  family  discussion.     A  t^.ble  could  be  used  as  a  prop 
symbolic  of  a  dinner  table  or  coffee  table*     One  child  could  be  a 
father  or  some  domineering  character  who  will  not  change  his  or 

her  point  of  view  because  of  being  a  "know  it  all"  or  an  older  person 
who  will  not  listen  to  a  less  experienced  person.     A^iother  student 
could  represent  a  shy  child.     Another  a  "diplomatic  listener",  etc. 

•The  subject  of  conversation  could  be  one  chosen  by  the  class  or  by 
the  teacher,   such  as  long  hair,   pop  music,   race  prejudice,  television, 
movies,   democracy,    Communism,     Role  playing  with  different  charac- 
ters in  different  environments  or  atmospheres  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
when  a  person  should  keep  silent  or  participate  in  a  discussion. 


d  j2 


Have  a  cuscussion  wit^i  the  cia&s  ab        what  people  do  to  one  another 
that  IS  anncjying.      Let  the  children  express  their  vifews  about  'the 
listening  habits  uf  their   friends,    family,    and  themselves.  Then 
capitalize  on  the  students  realization  that  someone  needs  to  really 
listen  instead  of  thinking  of  what  they  would  like  to  say. 

The  rewards  of  being  silent  and  listening  during  such  personal  exper- 
iences as  still  hunting,    a  quiet  stroll  through  the  woods,    etc.  ,  could 
be  talked  about* 
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2.  LISTENING 

2.13      To  be  able  to  decode  manner  or  mode^ a.s  well  as  content  of  a  mess^e 
(e.g.   humor,    sarcasm,   romance,  trag**dy,  etc.) 

•  Tape  record  discussions  or  presentations.  Listen  and  evaluate  such 
things  as  clear  speech,  phrasing,   and  voice  inflections, 

•  Discuss  the  emotional  meaning  of  words.     Have  students  take  turns 
telling  about  something  they  like  to  do,   others  something  they  have 
to  do  but  do  not  like.     Write  on  the  board  words  used  that  show 
ways  of  feeling. 

•  Have  other  teachers  who  are  excellent  oral  readers  to  make  tape 
recordings  of  interesting,   informational  material,   poetry,   or  plays. 
This  will  give  children  experience  in  listening  to  a  wide  variety  of 
voices,   inflections,   and  tempos. 

•  Ask  a  child  to  talk  into  an  imaginary  telephone.  The  children  try 
to  guess  what  the  person  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  saying  by 
listening  to  the  one-sided  conversation.  (2,  10) 

•  Say  each  sentence  below  in  several  differ^^nt  ways  indicating  that  you 
are  begging,  demanding,  whining,  curious,  indifferent,  etc.  Let  the 
children  infer  the  situations  from  your  tone  of  voice. 

Example:     I  don't  want  any. 

Please  come  home  soon. 
Are  you  sure? 
Help  me. 

Is  that  necessary? 

•  Match  tone  of  voice  when  saying  a  sentence  with  various  situations. 
For  example,   the  phrase,    *'Gee,   thanks!*'  would  be   said  differently 
in  each  of  these  two  situations:     1)     Your  parents  have  just  given 
you  the  puppy  you  wanted  Very  much.     2)     Your  older  brother  has 
just  given  you  a  torn  sweater  that  is  too  small  for  him. 

•  Say  sentences  in  different  ways  to  show  different  meanings  through  use 
of  voice  stresses.     For  example:    I  gave  her  cat/food,     I  gave  her/cat 
food,     I/gave  food  to  her  cat.     I  gave  cat  food  to  her. 
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•  I-Iavt    .  .xch  ]ju]jn   v,ritt*  a  wntr-pajc   -vtory,      IV)  holp  tht*   children  ^ct 
start'  «i,   yon  mmXii      r:t^    a  list   of  topic   suggestion?  on  the  bi.ard,  or 
write  uordb  to  prompt  them  (su  n  as  hurricane,   v^ild  animals, 
mountain  clinibini;,    island),      Lt     tht^   btudent^  exchange   stories  for 
readifi^  aloud.      Aftt^r  each  story  .s  read,    ask  the   author  if  the  tone 
ot  vaici    cif  thr   reader  matcht^ri  th^.    one  he  had  imagined.  Discuss 
diffc  rt-nc'  ^  m    -.tres-,    pitch,    and  pause  between  the  two  versions 
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USTENING 

-.IT      To  be  able  to  identify  the  language  devices  used  by  an  advertiser 
in  making  his  appeals  -  e.g.,    slogans,  jingles,    repetition,  tone 
of  voice,   loaded  words,   analogy,   association  of  images  and  status 
symbols,  etc. 

•  Let  individuals  or  teams  mimic  their  favorite  radio  or  TV  commercials. 
A  discussion  of  reasons  for  their  likes  will  bring  out  the  devices 

used  by  the  advertisers, 

•  Have  children  invent  a  product  of  their  own  (a  cereal,   skin  soap, 
detergent,   toy,   etc.  ).     Let  them  design  the  package,  write  a  radio 
advertisement,   make  a  series  of  slides  to  represent  a  TV  commercial, 
design  a  newspaper  or  magazine  advertisement,   etc.     Encourage  the 
use  of  as  many  advertising  devices  as  possible, 

# 

•  Tape  numerous  and  varied  radio  and  TV  commercials.     As  children 
listen  to  the  advertisements,   let  them  write  down  the  devices  used 

in  each.     Newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  could  also  be  used. 
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RMNG 


To  -U'Vt  Li.>p  critical  ta^^t*-  ~   v.  ii,  ,    to  prcfei-  tiu    authtMitic   a\\<\  'Im- 
imaginative'  ovt-r   ihr   stereutypt^a  and   contrived  in  movu-s     TV,  ;nui 
othiT  rx;edia 


•  To  It  ach  what  a   -^tL  rt'Otypcc  character  or   situation  is  a  tt-achcr  couid 
v^ivc  example-,  of  the  old  style  villain  \^ith  th^^  curled  mustache  ,  beard, 
and  black  capt  ,   or  the   good  guy  who  wears  a  white  hat  and   rides  the 
pri  ttiest  nor  se.      Aite  r  the^e  obviou::,   types  of  exa   .pies  the  teacher 
could   point   out  m.ore   subtle  types  of  stereotypes, 

Exan^plei>:      Maxw^-li  Smart  in   "Get  Smart"  (from  Jamea  Bond  movies) 
"beverly  Kallbillieb"  (illiterate  hillbilly)  "Step- n -fetch-it 
"The  Old  xVlaid  School  Teacher" 
f  Modern  music   groups  with  their  long  hair 

•  Havt    children  discuss  such   stereotyped  people  as  ministers,  nuns, 
doctor:!.,    Indians,    Negroes,    Mexicans,    Irish,    Japanese,    etc.  Prejudices 


Movies*  and  TV  pr(;:::ram.  s  could  and   should  be  used  in  this  area  as 
prime  examples.      Books  could  be  used  also  that  are  popular  with 
childrtm  by  discussing  such   stereotyped  characters  as  George  Washington, 
Abe   Lincoln,    Daniel   Boone,  etc. 

Comic  book  cliaractt^r^  could  bt    studied  and   discussed  like  Superman, 
and  Tarzan,   or  Tubby. 


•  Aftt  r  teachinu  lessons  about   stereotyped  people  or   situations  it  would 
be  tiriie  to  brm:^  in  actual  experiences  in  lif(»  that  make  stereotypes 
app(ar   -illy  or  wrong  in  their  concept. 

Book-   liru    "A.i  Quiet  on  the  W{*.^tern    Front"  and   "Red  Badge  of  Courage" 
art    excellent  exar^ir^les  of  the  authentic   reality  of  war  to  compare  with 
^ter<oty:)(d   prf)2.ran'is  like  "Rat   Patrol"  and   "Com.bat"  on        ,  Film, 
"The  Rea.   Vvf  -^t^    narrated   by  Gary  Cooper  is  good.      Available  through 
County  AV. 


Di'-ru-'-   t  -r.ipis'u   a-,   conipare^i  with   reality  in  ente  rtainm^-nt.  Escapist 
mo,  it  -  .inc\   novels  could   b(    com  oared  with  those  that  try  to   show  reality. 

The   realisn^  of  "Adam  -  i  Z"  as  opposed  to  "Get  Smart", 


The  imagination  of  a  person  listening  to  radio  is  much  more  active 
compared  to  that  of  a  person  watching  a  movie  or  TV,      (Bill  Cosby 
has  a  very   funny  record  out,  "Wonderfulness",  in  which  he  does  a 
rendition  of  a  child  listening  to  a  program  like  "Lights  Out"  or  ^'Inner 
Sanctum'')    Records  made  by  professional  theatre  e;roups  could  be 
used  as  could  dramas  with  soiind  effects  taped  by  small  groups  of 
child  ren. 
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-    I'  o  ...iti-.  a*  I'  .1   t>.ilar.c-  «i  ^r'.ai^i.  n.t  t,  to       Vf4ou  criK  ri,.  l<ir  tuning  m  or 

•  i^-  a      >1«  -  ^'t   v-'.:u"-ii-  by   sucn   :-ritu.-   as  Rich  Dubrt.s^,    Miles  Standish, 
<.t^_.  i.i>ui«i  \r  <nit     oi   paptT"^  and  irrou^hl  m  to   rrad  to  the  class. 
DA-c\i--  •.i^.'.ir   .-tylf  o'  writiii^,    th<*ir  strc  i:..^  on  originality  and  unique- 
In  -  -   in   1        rtan\^iU'nt         thf  critt-ria  for  a  good  rating. 

•  Cut  iV  \  L-   and    iudit-nct    rat  in  us  of  TV  prograriis,      Discusb  Gallop 
p.jll-   nnd  nit'M.'y'K-  u:^(  fJ  to  u<  t  the   "tet-ling"  of  the  public  on  ct-rtain 
is~Ut      or  ;i  ri>  ^r:\ii^  ^  . 

•  Ciii.'Jr.r.  c  r  'i^j  a   poll   t-iking  of  ihtir  '^wn  and  *ake  a  census  of 
wpnuv>     .'f        \, .  '::rol   ^roup'    <tn'i   ratt-,    score,   or  d^-rive  a  conclusion 
:ro:ii   iKt    :a.-:r  in*  \    .  ath-T,      A  tcicphont-  or  door-to-door  polling  could 
\j'        \  up  i^y  th*    <.lab^  and  teach*  r. 

•  Ir  t  .ra!   1  V  prf^^rams  of  tlu    nrv      cason  this   fail  could  be  evaluated 
.''I  .  TiM^i/i'.   tjv   -i^u'H  nt   .        Thi'  tt-arher  could  then  evaluate  the  criti- 

'  -    I-         *•  h-  ir.'  r  u.t    criticisrTis  positive,   neuative^    or  cons  true  tivt- . 

:  :»  cic  }i  r     (-uld       -cus^  ihi'ir  opinions  of  the  program. 
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LISTENING 

THK  tuUR  BASIC  TYPZS  OF  LISTENING  ARE: 

1.  Attentive  Listening 

This  IS  the  type  of  listening  where  most  distractions  are  eliminated 
and  the  attention  of  the  listener  is  focused  on  one  'person  or  one 
toim  of  communication. 

2.  Appreciative  Listening 

This  iiD  the  type  used  when  one  lisuens  for  enjoyment.     It  is  not 

as  concentrated  as  attentive  listening.     The  listener  is  more  relaxed. 

3.  Analytical  or  Critical  Listening 

This  is  attentive  listening  for  the  purpose  of  responding  in  one  way 
another.      The  listener  must  think  car^^^ully  about  what  he  hears^ 

4.  Marginal  Listening 

This  is  the  kind  of  listening  where  there  are  two  or  more  distractions 
present. 
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F"  ^ypva'r  sp  -Pt  irir-ou.^iy  <xn<i  td-iiy  \Mth  others;  to  .^peak  freely  when 
there  1-      )niethiiii4  Bignilic  ant  to  be  said. 


•  The  externa  -raaeous   speech  is   presented  without  time   ii>r  extensive 
piatirun^  and  is   regarded  as  a   "'speech  experiment  , 

r^carnples-       Quotations   by  famous   people/Why  I  agree  or  disagree; 

You  must  look   into  people  as  well  as  at  them  ' 

Loi  d  Chesterfield 
?Jo  man  is  an  island,    entire  of  itself 

John  Donne 

I  Wo   Words /How  th.'se  two  words  ore  related; 
handle /fear  friendship /argument 

Questions  / Answc  r  the  question- 
Have  you  e'v^-^r   been  afraid  ' 

Wnat  v/ab  the  most  exciting  moment  in  your  life'-* 

Iruroductions  /  PretenU   you  are  asked  to   introduce  a 
1  a  mo  us   speaker    -  v.  hat  would  you  say  as 
V^u  introduced 

Mark   Twain  Johnny  Carson 

Gfn>rge  Washmuton  Xeil  Armstrong 

Extra!  Extra!/  Cut  unusual  headlines  from  <jid  newspapers. 
The  spear.er  uses  the  headline  as  the  topic  for   his  speech. 

Sale:^   Tai^b/Many  pupils   do  well  and   employ  n-iany  good 
^rai  techniqut^b   when  selling  imtagirary  products. 


•        ^  'i.- ]o:>ic-^'     To  ne\tio;j  oral  oxpresbion,    an     exploratory*  type 
)i   ^:i-cu5-;  .n   .iroup  is   best.      The   purpose   wf  these  groups   is   nrjt  to 
arriV'^  at   'ii'^i^i.}n^   but  tc*   help  ecich  mcnnber  t^xulore  ideas  and  disccwer 
Htod'U'-. L'3  thr>)U'jh  interaction  uith  otho*r   Deoph^.  (3*9,  3.5) 

A  >v.erinj   -'.ut  stion^   tt.   wnich  iher*-   is   no   sp^^citic   answer  /  t^xaniple- 
■      'ii'^  O'-opie  move    wt  stwar'i   i-\  tlu-   United  States 

'.I'rj   "OiM.--   ctDMLit  current   i s  ue  s E:<aznplo  -     SfHUilfi  v.  e  coiUinue 
->pt^r.<:in:        -'ley  un   space  (-xpioratioi-.  ' 

S''i\inj.  <x  p  J  ohif^m  /  E  vampi  ♦  tl'^w  (an  <Mir  class  ra  1  p  *o  p^rom^te  better 
piavjrour.i    r  el.ttif  »nships  ^ 

Er|c  0  i 
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Taikir^4  about  ideas  and  £ee_ings  /  Example:     What  makes  you  happy? 
Would  you  like  to  live  the  life  o£  the  President'^ 

Ehscuss  the  suitcase  or  tr-  -el  bag  that  is  sitting  on  the  teacher's 
desk/ E>cample:    Its  owner;  where  it  has  been;  what  is  in  it  and  why; 
where  it  is  ^.'oing, 

'  A^k  children  fur  names  of  radio  and  television  commercials  they 
remember.     Stimulate  discussion  of  why  anything  is  advertised,  are 
advertisements  true,   and  why  the  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay  for 
radio  ana  TV  time. 

•  Place  in  plain  view  of  class,    several  objects:     Brick,    spoon,  scotch 
tape,    shoe  box.      '  sk  students  to  think  of  what  can  be  done  with  any 
of  them.      Let  their  answerp   come  fast,   out  of  turn,   no  answer  wrorjg, 
Look  for  imaginative  ideas. 

•Wordless   Books:     In  the  Wordless  Book  the  child  creates  literature 
himself,   usually  in  an  impromp^  *  approach.     A  teacher  can  prepare 
a  paperback  booklet  which  tnay  bea/  the  title  "The  Wordless  Book'\ 
or  other  titles  may  be  used,    each.of  which  suggests  a  story  or  a 
specific  theme.  (3.7) 

•  A  Story  Club:     This  club  co'-.ld  meet  weekly  and  would  provide  opportunity 
for  parliarrontary  procedure  and  development  of  story  telling  skills. 
Allow  pupils  tc  'ell  their  favorite  stories  during  these  meetings. 

(3.7) 

•  fiavc  a  ;roup  of  four  imagine  themselves  as  a  group  of  friends  who  are 
going  to  have  a  spontaneous  conversation  prompted  by  a  statement  made 
to  them  by  another  friend,   a  player. 

•  Panel  Discussion;  Use  pupil  moderator  and  large  panel  with  a  question 
period  afterward  for  student  audience;  or,    allow  the  student  audience 

to  question  panel  members  during  the  whole  discussion.  The  moderator 
should  be  directed  to  sumpiarize  conclusions.  This  provides  opportxmity 
for   review  periods  of  geography  or  science. 
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enunciate  cicariy  distinguishable  phonemes;  to  project  and  modulate 
appropriately  -  See  activities  under  3.8. 


•  "Mike  '  Technique:     Lower  grades  ran  use  a  pseudorrucruphone  and  the 
upper  grades  could  use  the  schoul  amplifier.      Creative  stories,  book 
reviews,    or  reports  make  excellent  topics  and,    if  written  ahead  of 
time,    allow  full  stress  on  the  oral  delivery . 

A  quiz  program  utilizing  any  subject  matter,    review  material  being 
best,    IS  a  fine  use  of  the     mike  '  technique, 

•  Older  children  can  tape  stories  for  use  in  Listening  Centers  in  pri- 
mary grades,      Prim.ary  teachers  can  request  specific  titles  for  which 
upper  grade  students  volunteer. 


•  Children  will  enjoy  saying  together  short  poems  which  stress  clarity 
of  enunciation.      See  poems  under   3,  7. 

Prose  should  not  be  ignored  as  a  source  of  excellent  material  for 
speaking  together.      The  Gettysburg  Address  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
American  literature. 
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3.3       To  exprest>  observations,    experiences,   and  feelings. 


•  Blending  music  with  words  helps  children  to  put  feeling  into  words. 

Example:        With  music  playing  in  the  background  have  children 
record:      Poems  they  like 

Stories  they  have  written 
Selections  from  their  reading 
XHeir  feelings  and  ideas  about  any  chosen 
subject  -  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world, 
^  the  loudest,   the  ugliest,   their  favorite,  etc. 

•For  verbal  expression,   teacher  can  lead  the  group  by  having  children 
close  their  eyes  while  a  sentence  is  read. 

Example-        The  brook  ran  through  the  meadow  past  the  mill. 

The  children  describe  what  they  see.     During  this  activity,   they  will 
feel  the  need  to  add  several  words  to  the  sentence  to  communicate 
their  word  picture  to  others.     Discussion  might  center  around  the 
necessity  for  adding  words. 


•  Give  each  child  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  and  some  crayons.  Ask 
the  children  to  interpret  the  sentence,    "The  house  s*-ood  on  the  hill 
under  a  tree",   through  a  drawing.     Place  them  before  the  class  and 
discuss.     There  should  be  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  the  interpretations. 
Discussion  should  then  center  on  how  an  author  would  paint  a  picture 
with  words  instead  of  brushes.     Stress  the  importance  of  communicating 
a  definite  picture  of  the  house.     Children  sh9ald  feel  the  need  for  adding 
more  words.     Example:     "The  low,    rambling,    ram-shackle  house 

stood  on  the  gently  sloping  hill  under  a  tall  elm  tree.  "    The  children 
should  then  choose  one  of  the  sentences  they  wish  to  interpret  and 
another  picture  should  be  drawn.     This  time,   there  should  be  more 
of  a  similarity  among  the  pictures. 

•  Go  for  a  short  walk  around  the  school.      Come  back  in  and  ask  what 
colors  they  saw.      (This  can  be  varied  by  asking  for  shapes,    sizes,    etc.  ) 


•  Take  the  class  outside  for  the  purpose  of  listening  for  everything  they 
can  possibly  hear.     Space  them  over  the  area  and  have  them  write 
what  they  hear.     Come  inside  after  a  short  period  and  discuss  what 
they  all  heard.      The  teacher  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  group. 
The  same  can  be  done  for  sight,   touch,   smell,  etc. 
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•  Obbcrvations  by  the  children  can  be  made  i:.  the  room  by  giving  a  few 
minutes  f(;r  observation,    then  closing  their  eyes.     State  what  is  to  be 
remembered  and  discuss.      Children  can  conduct  their  observation  game 
themselves. 


•  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  a  need  or  special  feeling  on  a  day- 
marked  by  special  weather.     This   will  give  rise  to  discussion  on: 
1)  Kind  of  day     2)  How  it  makes  us  feel     3)  Personal  experiences 
in  wind  and  r^in    4)  Physical  reactions  to  summer  and  winter. 

Interest  is  stirred  in  discussion  of  the  effects  of  certain  colors: 
1)   Dark  gray  curtains  depress  me.      Z)     An  all  green  room  chills 
me.      3)  Red  makes  me  think  of  quick  action. 
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3.4        To  take  part  in  an  informal  exchange  of  ideas  with  others;  to  consult 
with  others  in  formulating  plans, 

•  Ha- e  your  class  work  in  committees  to  plan  an  Old  Toy  Sale.  Oral 
communication  will  be  of  prime  importance  as  children  plan  displays, 
advertisements,   making  announcements,   determining  the  prices,  and 
handling  sales.     An  oral  evaluation  should  follow  the  project, 

(3-2) 

•  Ask  children  for  names  of  radio  and  television  commercials  they  re- 
member.    Stimulate  discussion  of  why  anything  is  advertised,  are 
advertisements  true,   and  why  the  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay  for 
radio  and  TV  time, 

•Discuss  the  problems  facing  an  educated,   modern  family,   who  find 
themselves  in  a  primitive  environment  without  manufactured  goods. 
Have  students  suggest  way^  in  which  the  family  could  strive  for 
survival, 

•  Simulate  a  state  government.     All  children  should  participate  by 
serving  in  some  official  capacity,   at  some  time  during  the  year.  This 
would  serve  as  a  framework  for  committees  which  would  deal  with 
clas  room  policies,   procedures  and  problems, 

•Working  in  small  groups,    children  attempt  to  work  through  a  plan 
to  solve  the  following  problems. 

Examples:      If  there  were  no  telephones  how  would  you  commtinicate 
quickly  with  someone  many  nniles  away? 

You  walk  home  from  school  and  realize  you  had  ridden 
your  bike  that  morning.     How  can  you  get  it  home  without 
another  session  of  walking? 

The  letter  is  in  the  mailbox,   and  you  recall  you  didn't 
address  it.     Now,   what  do  you  do'^ 

How  many  books  are  there  in  your  school'^ 

How  far  is  it  from  your  house  to  the  school'^ 
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•  Inturnial  Discussion  Topics:  Answering  questions  to  which  there  is 
no  specific  answer.  Giving  opinions  about  current  issues.  Solving 
classroom,  problems.     Talking  about  ideas  and  feelings. 
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3.  SPEAKING 

3.  5        To  question  as  a  way  of  learning. 

•  Debates:     This  activity  will  tax  the  r esourcefulnp  3  of  students.  De- 
bating 4&  valuable  if  the  concomitant  skills  of  research  and  outlining 
are  well  established.     Sufficient  time  and  help  should  be  given  students 
for  the  preparation  of  speeches. 


The  inquiry  method  has  drawn  attention  to  the  significance  of  question 
asking  as  a  part  of  the  thinking  act.     Students  need  experience  in  asking 
penetrating  questions. 

'Twenty  Questions  '  and  ''Animal,   Vegetable,   or  Mineral''  are  games 
which-  encourage  question  lasking. 

What  Questions  Would  You  Ask?     Given  a  specific  situation,   the  student 
is  requested  to  decide  what  question  should  be  asked.  Suggested 
questions  are  compared  and  discussed  as  to  their  merits. 

Examples:      You  are  walking  down  the  street  when  you  notice  a  six 
year  old  boy  you  know  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  What 
question  would  you  ask'^ 

You  are  downtown  alone  when  suddenly  you  find  that  you 
have  lost  your  money      What  question  would  you  ask? 


One  of  your  classmates  is  missing  when  the  bus  comes 
to  take  you  back  to  scho 
question  would  you  ask'-* 


to  take  you  back  to  school  after  a  field  trip.  What 


Pose  some  thought  provoking  problems  such  as  the  following: 


are 


Example:        There  were  five  men  wearing  five  hats.  They 

standing  in  a  line.      Each  can  see  the  men's  hhtn  in 
front  of  him,    but  cannot  see  his  own.     The  colors  of 
the  hats  are  two  (2)  blue  and  three  (3)  red.  Their 
problem  was  that  each  must  discover  what  coK>r  his 
own  hat  is.      (Draw  illustration  on  the  board) 

#     #     #     ^  # 

^1  U  ^3  #4  B 
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When  asked  what  coiur  their  own  hatb  were,  the  conversation 
went  this  way: 

^3   -   "I  don't  know  what  color  my  hat  is'  . 
**2  -   "I  don't  know  my  color  either.  ' 
»1   -     I  know  my  color.  " 

Nothing  else  was  said  by  the  men  except  the  above  con- 
versation. 

PROBLEM:     How  does   »1  know  his  color What  color 
is  his  hat'>  (Red) 

SOLUTION:     There  are  four  possibilities  for  colors  for 
numbers  one  and  two. 

a.  ^1       ^2         ^1       ^1  #1       ^^  n\  HZ 
(red,    red)  '  (red,    blue)     (blue,    red)     (blue,  blue) 

b.  Number  three  elininates   (blue,    blue)  when  he  says, 

T  don't  know  ". 

c.  Number  two  eliminates   (blue,    red)  when  he  says, 
"I  don't  know  either". 

d.  Therefore,    number  one  must  have  a  red  hat.  ^ 

Lead  the  class  to  try  to  list  possible  alternatives  or  in  some  way  to 
arrive  at  the  four  possibilities  stated  above.      They  must  base  their 
answer  on  logical  thought  using  the  elimination  of  alternatives.  This 
problem  could  be  left  on  the  board  for  a  day  or   so,   to  give  the  students 
a  chance  to  ask  questions  which  would  lead  to  their  formulation  of 
ptjssibilities . 

•  To  develop  the  necessary  respect  for  the  questioning  attitude  both  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  students  make  it  plain  to  the  class  that  good 
questions  have  value.     A  large  box  can  be  covered  witli  question  marks 
in  which  a  child  can  at  any  time,    insert  a  card  or  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  a  question- which  puzzles  him  is  written.      Each  week  a  time  can 
be  allocated  for  answering  these  questions  or  for  uiscussing  them  'Adth 
the  class.      Those  questions  which  do  not  produce  a  ready  answer  can 
be  researched  by  volunteers  who  report  their   findings  at  the  next 
question  period. 

•  Set  up  any  game  or  puzzle  that   stresses  finding  a   solution  by  asking 
as   few   questions  as  possible. 


03 


Examples:      Think  of  a  number   oetween  KIOO.      Divide  fhe  class  into 
2  groups,    giving  one  member  of  each  group  the  number 
and  this  person  counts  the  questions  asked  by  the  group. 
The  rest  ask  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no 
until  the  number  is  guessed.     The  team  with  the  fewest 
questions  wins.     Discuss  what  questions  are  more  Useful 
and  why. 

Think  of  a  geographical  location  related  to  a  social  studies 
topic  and  conduct  a  question  game. 
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3.6        To  express  one's   self  or  to  express  one's  interpretations  m  play 
acting,    story  telling,    poetry  reading,  etc. 

•  Puppets  can  be  used  in  many  ways  to  help  children  develop  good 
speaking  habits.      They  can  be  used  to  carry  on  conversations,  practice 
correct  word  usage  and  create  characterizations.      Many  times  children 
udll  invent  a  puppet  to  help  him  solve  a  life  problem  with  which  he  is 
closely  identified. 

•  Older  children  can  tape  songs  or  poems  for  use  in  Listening  Centers 

in  primary  grades.  Primary  teachers  can  request  specific  ideas  which 
upper  grade  students  volunteer  to  complete.  (3.3,  3.4) 

•  Record  poetry  to  accompany  a  group  of  illustrative  slides  from  parent 
or  teacher  collections.     Students  who  have  access  to  a  camera  might 
develop  a  series  of  slides  specifically  for  use  with  certain  titles  which 
they  enjoy. 

•  As  children  tell  stories  they  develop  an  awareness  of  word  pictures, 
color  words,    action  words,    and  sound  words.      There  is  careful  attention 
to  distinct  speech  with  emphasis  on  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  and 
word  endings.        Pictures  are  always  good  starters  for  telling  a  story. 

Examples:      Use  pictures  with  an  unusual  twist.     Ask  questions  such 

as,     'What  happened'^  '     "How  could  this  have  been  avoided'^  ' 
What  happened  before  or  after  this  pictur'e  ,was  taken'^"  or 
"Who  was  responsible  for  this'^  '     This  will  stimulate 
children  to  explore  their  feelings  and  search  for  expressive 
words. 

[n  pictures  Ol  food,    children  can  discuss  ^:ow  it  would  feel 
to  be  a  particular  fruit,    or  ve^^etable. 

Have  children  develop  a  dialogue  that  is  taking  place  amonu 
the  people  in  the  picture. 

0\ or  a  lar.^e  picture,    hang  a  piece  of  (jaktag  which  has  a 
.^mali  hc^le  m  it   revealing  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  The 
caption,     'What  is  it '  creates  the  motivation  for  a  discussion. 

I  hiiTi.    are  many  pictures   whic n   can   be   partly  Cv)vered  and  by 
bo  doing,    the  whole  idea  of  the   picture  is,  changed.  Cover 
part  oi  the  picture  and  ask,    ''What  do  you  think  the  bottom 
of  this  pictTire  is  about'" 
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•  Take  any  opportunity  to  bring  professional  readers  or  older  students 
into  your  classroom  to  read.     The  children  can  then  try  reading  the 
same  passages  aloud,    remembering  some  of  the  feeling  they  got  from 
hearing  the  lines  read  well,  (3.  8) 


•  Take  one  basic  idea  such  as  an  orbital  flight  into  outer  space,   a  current 
event,    or  a  school  event.      Divide  the  class  into  several  groups  and 
have  each  group  communicate  the  idea  in  a  different  manner.     One  group 
might  do  it  through  dance,   one  through  dramatics,   one  through  speaking, 
one  through  poetry,    and  another  through  pantomime. 


•  Choral  Speaking:     Choral  speaking  is  especially  effective  because  all 
children  becoma  involved.     All  children  need  to  say  words  in  order  to 
acquii  e  them,    so  they  may  be  used  later  in  their  creative  writing, 
readir       and  spelling,  (3.  8) 

To  provoke  creative  thinKing  with  choral  speaking,    give  the  children 
a  poem  which  lends  itself  to  many  adaptations  and  allow  them  to  work 
in  small  groups  to  explore  various  ways  of  presenting  it.     Then  ideas 
are  shared  after  each  group  lias  worked  out  its  pattern  for  presentations. 

Children   -mU  enjoy  the  following  short  poems  which  stress  clarity  of 
enunciation: 


Examples:      A  sleeper  from  the  Amazon 

Pat  nighties  of  his  gra'mason  - 

Tr.o  reason,  that 

He  was  too  fat 

To  get  his  own  pajamas  on, 

I  saw  Esau  sawing  wood  (pause) 
And  Esau  saw  I  saw  him;  (quickly) 
Though  Esau  saw  I  saw  him  saw  (pause) 
Still  Edau  went  on  sawing, 

A  tutor  who  tooted  the  flute 
Tried  to  tutor  two  tooters  to  toot. 
Said  the  two  to  the  tutor, 
Ts  it  harder  to  toot,  or 
To  tutor  two  tooters  to  toot?'* 
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Th^'  noble   Duke  of   York  (majestically) 

He  had  ten  thousand  men. 
He  marched  them  up  a  very  high  hill;  (quickly) 

Then  he  marched  them  down  again. 
An**]  when  he  was  up,    he  was  up,  (quickly) 

And  when  he  was  down,    he  v.as  down:  (quickly) 
^    And  when  he  was  only  hal fway  up 
^'•^  He  was  neither  up  nor  down!  (distinctly) 


tlt.-.'ur^   .-Vudrcb.-   ir>   a   rjcduuful   piece  ot 

{'3.  8) 

^  '       '  >i>^       M.l  ii  ^'Ub        Cat  b ,    with  a  cn^ruiD  coming 
'         '        '^^ii:-   v.M^h  LidM  so  mucii  to  the  ^tory 

-  '     Tf         ;   vai.^,    tn  uixinob  t.f  cats,    miili^nb   arid  billiuns 

^  .       :  'iran.aiic  acfviueb   t.   beL.in  with;  although 

■      ic.ii.t- ua J L  .      Paniomim*    do^*s  include  Ian;^uage,  as 
i'     t'^i  ia.*r>    '.-''j'jut  me  r^-ies. 

.t  -^r.   V,  n.ii   I  :i    D'ln^      A:^k  btuc:entb  tw  mime  an  activity 
>tnt  r-  try  :  ■   identity  th     activity  oepicted. 

.  1  »  .1   ^    1    oanand  ctnci   eating  it. 

^^^Nra-^pinj    juiii  and  chewinv^  it,    blowinv;  bubbieb. 
^.;')eninL'  a:    unx^jreiia  ab   it  suddenly  begins  to  rair, 
i'^'V^<>:i   Delrl^   bothered  by  a  mosquit"'^  or  fly. 

L  t  f_  r  *jr  et  .nu  Situations  Pjrieily  sketch  a  ^''.aiiun  m  panto- 
w.ixi.t  .  Ha^(  '-everai  groups  try  tht-  .^dn..-  topic  to  bee  huw 
ti^'    mt  e  i  pr^'l^^ti'  n  ne\ek>ps.      Students   enjoy   sugj^e sting 

-  ,t  lati  ; nh . 

Sh'  win  J  a   oa-i   rer;.»it   card  to   Mother  dod  iJad. 
i  V.      ^hiidr*!-   \\atchin^   puppie^   m  a  pel   st  >re  windfjw. 
.   /   11 '  dir    ni  .--ey,    runs  to   store,    buys  caiidy. 
Cnih:    )re^it-.o    \abi  ,    ru'ih   to  hide. 

^^     e  live  w'j.t^ct^.  m  a  tjat^.      Pass  the    ba^b   (.'ut  to  groups. 
i..<.s  ^r>^ip  v^ili    panti  minic  play  using  all  [i\t  objects, 

^  J  ^  -<_'itenct  m  your  rni/.o  and  then  try  to  comrTiuni- 
'  it   t.i  liie  entirely  by  uestur^-  and   pantomime;  a 

'  ae-t,    a  e<  i'.n.and,    d  que^^tir/n,    or   d  roninient  about  a 
.t.iciti'.'i.      ILtvt    the  c  idbb  try  to    'rtad  '  whdt  the  actions 

-  1  >/.      Aii"W  tr.e   c  hi;':ren  to  take  t-irnb. 

'     '  i    "    C'ver A   lac  eb    i'..      A  i*^     ^e   ini*-r('r,    and  H 

'  .x^iate-.   ali   lo      eio^'-d.      A  rc^h^c  tb   ali   ^  i    p,  ^   atlxVities  -.nd 

.  o  .a,    <  \pi  e.- siwr^^v.^       Vvbaie   loorinj   ir^to  t!i<    linriwr,     i',  tdl^es 

Ui,  /e  .irti'.i:^,    ->u(n  .is   vvabhi*-^  dr«  sbuv.      Alt*  r  a 

'  '  •  '  ,    J  "  \    r  ^  e  t  n  c    r  <  •  i  e wi  t  n   H     i  a  \  i  n  l!  t  h  (    r  i  a  r  r •  x    and  A 
.  .  1 '  1  1 1  i :       t  r'n     1 J    • '    ^  .  e  '  1 1  ^ 


Pa  ay   Laii       Trie  ^roap  ixrsi  deciaea  i>n  the  bize  ox  the  oail, 
and  tnen  the  merriOers  to^s  the  ball  arr.ong  inemselves 
wn  sta^e.     Once  the  game  is  m  motion,    the  teaener /director 
calls  out  that  the  ball  is  becoming  various  weights. 

Involvement  m  Two's-     Two  players   *  players  agr^-c  on  an 
>Oiect  between  them  and  begin  an  activity  with  it   (as  in 
Tug-O-War).      In  this  case,    the  object  they  choose  determines 
tiU'  activity,    e.  g.  ,    spreading  a  sheet,    pulling  a  blanket 
between  them  in  bed,    taffy  pulling,  etc. 

invwlvLmc-nt  m  Three's  o~r   More:     Three  or  more  players  - 
croup  agrees  on  an  object  wnich  cannot  be  used  without 
invGi\T.ng  ail  oi  them.      They  are  to  participate  in  a  joint 
action  m  which  all  move  the  same  thing. 

O^'^.e  player  Lfoes  on  stage  and  starts  an  iCtivily^  Other 
players  join  him,  une  at  a  time,  as  definite  characters, 
and  bcfc^in  an  action  related  to  his  activity. 

Diiacuity  With  Smaii  Objects-     Single   Player/  Player  oe- 
c>/mes  involved  with  small  object  suzh  as  opening  a  bottle; 
<jpening  a  stuck  purse,  forcing  a  drawer  opem.  Single 
Diayers  can  also  become  involved  with  a  piece  of  clothing 
sucn  as,    stuck  zipper  on  back  of  dross;  tight  boots*  a 
ripped  lining  in  a  coat  sieeve. 

Two  or  More   Players/Same  as  above,    except  it  involves 
more  people. 

H  'W  Old  Am  i*       Teacher /director  .-ets  up  a  simple  "v/here" 
preferably  a  corner  bus  stc)p.      Player  writes  down  3ee  on 
of  paper  and  hands  it  to  the  teacher /director ,  before 
C'^-mii  t.-n  stage.      Player  cc^mes  on  stage  and  waits  for  bus. 
Each  player  13   given  <jne  or  two  minutes  to  communicate 
his  a^^e. 

VVh<x^   Time  Is   It  '  •     Bare   stage/sin^ie  i.^iayer/no  detailed 

V  here  '.      Player  x^ritc      a  time  on  a   slip  ot  paper  and  hands 
It  to  teacher  befcjro  going  on  statue.      Player  should  attempt 
com.  tunicate  the  tim<    through  his  actions. 

V,  Tiore     Through  Three  Objects      Single  [)iayer  ^fjes  on 

.i:-'fl  sh  jws  <ifidi<.n«_e     wher<_  '  thrc^a^h  the  use  (jf  three 
■  b;ev^ts   such  as     wnerf      -   greasy  spoon   restaurant;  objects  - 
,  i«e   h(jXf    dining  counter,    oh(in«,*   0  »«>tio 
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On  iht'  &[)jt       Teani^         four  '.^r  write   out   on  indivi- 

aual   slips   '>i  paper,    a   Where,    v\nu.    linie,    Wealher,  etc. 
Papers  arc  then   put  into  inciivi-.jai   piles   according  to  cate- 
gories,   and  each  team  picks  a  slip  from  each  pile.  Each 
teani  develops  a   scene  by  combining  the  inturmation  set 
(lijwn  on  these  slips  of  paper. 

Emotion  Gam<^      Entir       roup/One  player  starts   game,  which 
can  be  enlarged  to  inc.ide  other  players.      He  communicates 
where  he  is  and  v.ho  he  is.      What  happens  to  him  should  be 
around  a  disaster,    accident,    hysteria,    grief,    etc.  Other 
'  'ayers   enter  the  scene  as   definite  characters,    set  up  rela- 
tionships with    'where  "  and   "who  '  and  play  the  scene,  for 
example,    ^^'he  re  /  street  corner;  wlu) /elderly  man,  w*.at/car 
hits  man  as  he  crtjsses   street.      I  he  old  man  tentatively 
steos   into  the   street.      He  is  hit  by  a  car  and  falls  screamang 
to  the  ground.      Other  players   enter  as  driver  of  car, 
•lolice,    friencis,    passerby,    ambulance  driver,    doctor,  etc. 
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3.  SPEAKES'C. 

3.7         To   m<iKt>   elfective  use  ot  pitch,    stress,    iaciai  expr es - . .>»n,    and  gesture 
in  order  to  maKe  one's  speech  ni(jre  inteiesting. 


•  T-j   fval..ato  ihc   stu^ient's  understanding  of  tone  an'l   voice,    write  on 
the   chalkboard  a  list  of  v,  ^rds  ana  sounds  such  as-     Oh,  Ah;  Yes; 
No,   Y'.->u're   right:   G<::)od  mght;   Mr.    Miller.''     As   a  group,    have  the 
students   read  these  words  and  sounds  aloud,    in  a  monotone,  implying 
no  particular  meaning.      Then  ask  various  students  to  read  the  words 
and  sounds  in  different  tones  of  voice.      Can  the  other   students  guess 
the  em  -^ional  attitude  being  conveyed''' 


To   rt r er'^gther^  :he  student's  understanding  of  the  concept  that  tone  of 
\^»ice  affects   meaning  in  spoken  language,    and  to  strengthen  their 
p:.v/ers    -f  inference,    pjse  a  situation  such  as  this- 

Exam;jU  T       Vr.ow  that  Jeffrey  and  his  little   brother  are  m  the 

next  room  playing  with  Jeffrey's  new  model  airplane. 
Ywu  also  know  that  this  model  airplane  is  made  of  very 
lighl  v/ood.      Because  the  wood  is  light,    the  airplane  can 
stay  in  the  air  for  a  long  time.      Also  because  the  wood 
IS  light,    the  plane  is   easily  breakable.      You  hear  Jeffrey 
say,     'How  did  you  do  that'^'^     Ycu  hear  his  little  brother 
reply,    '  I  don't  know. 

Hea^i  txhe   situation  aioad  to  the  students  twice.      The  first  time,  give 
Jeffrey's   voice  an  -ngry  tone  and  his  little  brcther's   voice  a  sad, 
friijhti^ned  tv)n(  .      The  jecond  time»    giv^e  both  voices  a  tone  of  amaze- 
ment or  surprise.      Aiter   eacn  reading,    as.,  the   students  to  infer  the 
rest  (-.t  the  situation   ^what  happcntd)  and  to  infer  the  wav   the  characters 
are  fettling.      Allow  children  to  create  a  situation  in  which  tone  affects 
meaning;. 


•  'A  rite   .^entericeis   on  the  b^^ard   -i^id   hd  v  e  them   read  with  a   vari^'ty  of 
v<>ic(    tM'je   {t'mi'tif>n  or  feeling).      Aft'^r  sayinu  a   sr-ntence,    have  the 
student  teil   what   situati'">n  m  Vvhich  it  would  be  appropriate.      Then  let 
the   (.lasb   :i.aK.e  their   sent^^ncvi.   a^.d  situations. 


1.    >k   d.t   t-hat . 

tnark  yoa. 
'i  ('   ,    Vll   -f.  vvith  y 
O^nie    )ver  her^. 
S'.rry,    1  c^n't. 
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•Write   i>v.mt'  sentences  on  the  bod.rvl  to  be  read   by  the  clasb.  The 
i>-^ntencos   shjuld  be   read  with  stre:>s   on  a  different  word  in  the  sen- 
tence   each  tinij  u  is   read.      Discuss   how  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
changes  when  different  words  are   stressed.      The  teacher  may  have  to 
iiive  an  example  such  as-     \  ou  need  that   -   You  as  a  persoi.  have  need 

of  that  ' 

You  need  that   -   You  have  a  lac- 

You  need  that   -    You  need  that  certain  thing 

Examples        This   is   my  hou^^e. 

I  have  a  new  coat. 
Look  at  the  sky. 
It's   not  too  late. 

Be   sure  to  have  the  students   explain  how  the  sentence*"'   change  meaning 
with  each  stress  change.      Continue,    letting  the  class  make  the  sentences. 
A  thought  provoking  idea  might  be  to  have  the  children  see  if  they  can 
m*ake  a  sentence  that  does  not  change  with  stress. 

•  To  show  that  a  pause  or  juncture  aifects  the  meaning  of  a  sentence, 
write  on  the  board:      'I  scream.  '.      Have  a  child  read  this  statement. 
Have  them  tell  where  they  pause  as  they  say  the  words.      See  if  some- 
wise can  pause  in  another  place  and  make  a  meaningful  utterance. 

{ice  cream). 

Oiscuss  that  v^nce  pause  can  change   ihe  meaning  of  what  is  said.  Give 
another  example  orally  such  as:       John  Henry  is  coming  '  and  "John, 
Henry  is   com.ing.         Have  the  students  tell  where  the  pauses  are  and 
how  it  chan^e^s  meaning.       Continue  with  other   sentences   such  as: 

Mrs.    Jones  the  singer  is  h<^re         'I  called  hex'  Sunday",    etc.  Encour- 
age the  children  to  brine  in  any  ni^w  phrases  that  follow  this  pattern. 

•  Ha\<*  thf  children   rea*'l  '  b-.^unds,      /j:r_/da      or     grad/a)     See  if 

the  y  can  set'  the  meaning      dt  is  understood  when  the   pause  is   placed  in 
a  ruffer<'nt   soot.      (Gray  ^;ay   -   Grade  A)    Using  the  symbol,    /,    to  indicate 
paus(^  or  juncture,    write  a  ^'ew    sentences   on  th^  bf»ard  and  have  the 
stndt^ntb   say  the   -sentence;-   and   put  the  symbol  wh   re  they  think  it  belongs 
t  ( V  r  n  1  ( •  a  r^.  X  n  ^ , 

E:<arr*pir-,         I  sa,v  a    slow  'h(>rse  rac*-. 

I  saw  a   slov.    ho  r  s    /  rac  e , 
i  be  1  t^n^  to  a   smal  i  /  {)a  1 1  pi  ayt^-  s  club. 
I   i^elonL;  to  a   smaii   ballplayer s /clu'h. 
V/f  needed   rain   -   V*  e   n<.>ed  a  drain. 
An  aim.    -   A  nan-r. 

bne  i^av  e  ner  /bira   sct'c:.    -  She  jjavc*  her   birri  'seed. 
Wliat's  that  aneaci  '    «-   Wnat's  that  '      A  head  ' 

6  .■:  V 
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•  How  janciare  changeb  meaning  ufien  has     aniuaiti^  rcHvulBi.     In  what 
Situation  might  the  following  have  been  appropriate  * 

Examples.        I  will  not  hit  any,    Mother",    she  said  sweetly. 

"I  will  not  hit  any  mother'',    she  saici  sweetly. 

How  will  you  help  me "  he  asked. 
'How!   Will  you  help  me "  he  asked. 

•  To  explore  pitch  as  a  signal  of  meaning;  discuss  what  pitch  is  in  music 
and  see  if  the  class   can  relate  the  high  and  low  sounds  of  the  voices 

to  musical  pitch.      Show  a  pitch  diagram  on  the  board  and  discuss: 


Ask  the  students  to  see  if  they  can  think  of  another  way  to  arrange  the 
words  that  gives  another  meaning. 

Put  this   sentence  on  the  board:     ''Here  comes  Albert".      Allow  students 
to  experiment  with  pitch  by  saying  this  sentence  as  if:     Albert  were 
your  friend.      Albert  were  a  monster  ten  feet  tall. 

•  Using  (;ther  sentences  and  situations,  have  the  students  raise  and  lower 
their  hands  as  the  pitch  charges.  Allow  the  students  to  make  up  other 
patterns  c^f  pitch  changes. 

Examples        That's  Joe'b  sister. 
You*re  tired. 
T hat ' s  his  bicycle. 
Tommy's  sick  today. 
It's  two  o'clock. 

As  the  sentences  are  read  have  the  students  put  the  words  on  the  pitch 
diagram.      Let  them  discuss  their  diagrams  anrj  the  meanings  each 
implies. 

•Tape  sf'Vrrai  samples  of  student  spetjch  in  the  classro  ^m.  Analyze 
these  3ar:i'Dles,    sentence  by  sentence,    to  note  pitch  which  is  recorded. 
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Kxarrxp,^.  \V  nai   arr  you   rj.anL^   iu-rp,    JiiSa  ^      (4   ib   tnuh   -    i   ib  luw) 

U.>rr-  witli  be\«'rai  sertcnci-  the  board  iirbi  bo  that  disagreements 
can  DC  discussed  ar-.:  the  tape   replayed  to   checK  puint  made. 


Compare  the  ^uixerenl  \ariati<*ns   iA     itch  and  stress  possible  in  a  sim- 
ple inter jectior.  or  phrase. 

Example:        All   right,  (say  it  with  arger,    annoyance,    agreement,  reluctance). 
Please 

Go  ahead  ar.o  take  it  * 
Yes 


Heterunynis  provide  provucative  material  for  comparison  ui  stress  or 
accent  as   m  these  sentences. 

Examples-       Did  you  present  Mrs.    Smithson  with  a  present 
Should  a  rebel    rebel  - 

Are  you  content  v.ith  the  content  of  his  remark^ 

Tnat  m.auician   standing  m  the   entrance  will  entrance  you. 


To   rei.niorce  the  under standir^v  oi  Ditch  patternb,    write  questions  such 
as  thf^se    ^n  the  chalkboard 

Example ^>         V^-u're   joint;  hwnie  ' 
That 's  his  bo 
Susan  isn't  h^rr 

T  i"i  e  r  e  aren't  a  n  )    n  i  -  ^  r  *    c  o  j  k  i   s  ^ 
It 's   raining  ' 

Ha*-^'  th(>  Cjucr-tions   rca**!  ah>>u^i  a:\f]  'ii.^cuss   the  nij-anint;  of  each  in  re- 
iation  to   pitch  pattern   (tnf    ribir  ^   [Jitch  at  the   end}.      Then  ask  the 
student-  t  .  explain  v.nat  v.i.alci  harlot  n  to  the  pitch  pattern  and  the  meaning 
ol  each  r,uestion  if  it  wcrt-   spoKer   as  a   statement.      You  may  wish  to 
have  them  Mrcxw  pxtcli  oia^rani^  to  Tuustrate. 


A^   a-    t'^richt^  ♦  xrrciht.  ,     o resent   to   tht    otu^H^nts    U  lUier   written  on 

the    chalk!. 'iarn   wr  dupl icat(  fl  <  til.*   r.c jin^-^inj:   oi   a   r^tory.      Pt-ari  this 
bc^'jir  nmu  ah;u^:  to  tlu*m  iri  tv,-*  diin-rent   nianruTs.       I  he   first  time, 
indicate  throu^n  tont',    btrc^.^.,    '^aii^ts,    and   pitch,    a    rnysterious,  omintuis 
quality.      The  second  tim<-,    in^iK  ate  a  iiuht,    happ\   quality.  Discuss 
botn  reaoinjs   (/i  the   betiinnm.:  VMth  *  he   students,    askinu  them  U)  explain 
the  use  m-ide  of  tone,    stre^-^,    paus<  ,    and   [)itch.       !  iien  have  them  choose 
one  of  the  tw^r;   beumnmes  and  conij)lete  the   story,    maintaining  the  mood 
set  by  the  particular  beginning  they  chose.      Have  the  completed  stories 
read  aloud.  m   *  'i 


Match  personalities  with  tone  and  rate  o£  speech.  For  example,  how 
would  each  of  the  following  say,  '^Good  morning"  to  a  cowpoke  named 
Dangerous  but  Decent  Dan. 

Examples-      A  little  boy  who  thinks  Dc...  is  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 

A  tough  cowboy  who  doesn't  think  Dan  is  very  dangerous. 

A  man  who  borrowed  two  dollars  from  Dan  a  year  ago 
and  hasn't  paid  him  back  yet. 

A  beautiful  young  lady  who  thinks  his  name  should  be 
jDangerous,    Decent,   and  Handsome  Dan. 

A  newcomer  who  has  met  Dan  only  once. 


S  PL  AKIN  C. 

b  acquirv    the  ability  to   preherit  tacts,    ideab,    and   concepts   in  an 

ur^ara/.cd  manner. 


Dcbatcb      This  activity  will  tax  the  r esour ceiul nes s  ot  students.  Debating 
lb   xaluable  if  tne  concomitant  skills  of  research  and  outlmg  are  well 
established.      Sufficient  time  and  help  should  be  given  students  for  the 
preparation  of  speeches. 


*  Assigned  Spea.kine 

Exaaipltb:       Explanation-  Kow  to  do  something. 

Hovv  to  make  scramibled  eggs. 

How  to  make  money. 

W<\\\  to  make  an  impression. 

How  to  write  a  news  story. 

Argument:     Why  I  hold  this  opinion. 
Girls  are  awfuL 
Boys  are  terrible. 

A  woman  should  never  oe   President  of  the  United  States. 
Everyone  should  Know  how  to  type. 

No  one  should  have  to  attend  school  unless  he  wants  to. 

Hum-.r:     How  tnese  words   came  to  be  spoken. 
'George,    you  are  the  cat's  meow!" 
I  aot  that  story  straight  from  the  horse^s  mouth. 
'Crwss  my  heart  and  hjpe  to  die. 

Use  manimatt    c/ojccts.      Children  assume  the  role  of  an 
object  and  makf  a   short  talk  telling  what  they  would  say 
if  thtjy  came  alive. 

Gi\e  an  accurate^   rep.^rimu  of  an  incident  trying  to  give  a 
cu-ar  picture    >f  uhat  Happened;  or,    ^n  emotional  appeal 
.-..;>p(^rt  of  sc^m*'  school   project.      Make  corr\parisons. 


V:,<.xv.\o\(  r>        Ir.UT.'K  V.    \   cr.^raclt  r   ir.  th     b  )  )n.      Tv.f>   mtn-nln^r^   ot  the 
c  i a s   rr,a y  s ba  r r  t i r e m cv,   wit h    .  U'   s e r  \  i n     as  the 
character  :w   ^Jt-   i  nt  e  r  v  1 1  wed . 
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Give  a  first  person  account  of  an  event  m  the  uook  read. 

Describe  a  book  through  the  eyes  of  ita  author.     Mrs.  Beverly 
Cleary,    for  instance,    might  say,    "I  decided  to  w^rite  about 
a  boy  because  they  usually  have  nnore  interesting  adventures 
than  girls  do. 

Present  an  award  to  the  author  of  a  prize -winning  book 
explaining  why  this  book  was  selected  for  the  award. 

Think  of  public  figures   (or  some  classmates)  who  have  the  talent  of 
communicating  well,     L^«t  as  many  of  the  components  of  good  communi- 
cation as  you  .^an.      Discuss  a  definition  of  effective  communication. 

Have  students  discuss  things  they  do  each  day,    week,    or  month,  that 
consist  of  a  series  of  planned  actions. 

Allow  students  to  present  talks  from  brief  outlines  on  any  subject  matter 
of  interest  to  them.      Discuss  in  what  ways  the  outline  either  helped 
or  hindered  their  presentation.     As  a  challenge  to  the  audience,  let 
them  list  the  main  topics  presented  by  the  speaker.      Can  they  also  add 
any  ideas  that  supported  the  main  topics.  ^ 

Give  the  students  a  copy  of  a  short  speech  (2  or  3  paragraphs  in  length). 
Sequence  of  ideas  should  be  jumbled  as  well  as  the  paragraph  order. 
Allow  the  speech  to  be  rewritten  in  a  more  organized  manner.  Ask 
for  volunteers  to  read  their  new  copy.      Discuss  the  changes  made. 

Make  up  new  games,    explain  the  directions.     Allow  children  to  play 
the  cjame,   if  possible. 
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SPEAKLNC, 

5.1         lo  apply  the  conventions  of  gent-rai   Ame  ncan  /  En^l is h  usage,  put 

to  use  whatever  functional   variet/  of  language  is  appropriate  to  the 
occasion. 

•To  show  how  usage  changes  with  the  situation,    divide  the  class  into 
comnnttees  to  report  on  siang  used  in  different  situations.      Ask  them 
to  list  the  words  with  their  definitions  and  an  illustration  of  their 
use. 

Example  Committees: 

Science  Fiction 
Detective 
Western 
Sports 

Slang  the  children  use  themselv^es. 

•  Activities  to  encourage  a  more  effective  use  of  another  level  of  language 
are  as  follows: 

Examoles        One  pupil  thinks  of  a  sentence  using  slang.      The  other 

pupils  try  to  think  of  ways  to  say  the  same  thing.  They 
may  be  more  descriptive,  more  emphatic,  more  explicit, 
or  perhaps  more  respectful* 

Give  each  child  a  mimeographed  copy  of  a  conversation 
v/hich  utihzes  many  slang  expressions.      Suggest  that  each 
child  rewrite  the  script  as  a  TV  report.      Have  several 
<ji  the  rewritten  conversations   read.      Make  comparisons. 

Teacher  reia*tes  an  account  of  a  nushap  to  the  class. 
Have  children   role  play  giving  their* ' ve rs ion  of  the  same 
incident  to  the  following  people 
a  pal 

the  principal 

their  lather 

a  policem^itn 

a  newspaper  rep-;rter. 

Cn.scass  any  ^hift  m  i^t/ie  as  the  children  speak. 

•  Present   hiucicntb   with  the   icUov^inL,  situations  dnd  hrive  them  design 
a  op  r ' )  p  r  id  t  f  iTi c  s  s  a  g  t  •  s , 


^  Jo 
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Examples.      You  have  jUst  won  first  prize  in  a  contest  and  want  to 
tell  your  best  friend  the  good  news.     However,  your 
friend  also  entered  the  same  contest,   and  you  don't  know 
yet  whether  he  has  won  any  prize,    or  even  honorable  men- 
tion.    What  would  you  say? 

Suppose  you  broke  your  arm.      Everyone  asks,    "How  did 
it  happen?"    Tell  how  you  would  answer  these  people, 
your  aunt,    vuur  b^fii^riend,    the  doctor,   your  neighbor. 

You  want  to  convince  your  parents  to  let  you  go  on  a 
camping  trip  with  a  friend's  family. 


•  Give  students  the  following  list  of  messages  and  let  them  infer  the 
situations  and  who  might  be  speaking. 

Examples:      Thank  you  very  much  for  the  sports  shirt. 

Wow!  What  a  great  gift!  Gee,  thanks! 
Excuse  me,      can  you  tell  me  what  time  it  is'> 
Okay,   Squirt,    Out  of  my  way! 
Yes  sir.   Right  away. 

First  of  all,   I  don't  want  to  go.     Second  of  all,    I  don't 
like  those  people,   and  third,    you  couldn't  drag  me  there 
with  ten  wild  horses.     And,   finally,    Tm  not  going   -  the 
end  -  period! 


•  To  see  if  students  can  spot  inappropriate  usage  oi^langu^ge,  give  them 
the  following  sentences.  Have  them  give  an  example  of  v^hat  would  be 
appropriate  in  each  situation. 

Examples-      Your  school  principal  comes  into  the  room  and  says, 
"Inkthay,   kiddos,   inkthay ! " 

You  want  to  convince  your  friends  to  go  swimming  instead 
of  playing  tag.      You  say,    "Wouldn't  it  be  delightful  to 
refresh  ourselves  in  the  pool'^" 
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Students  would  enj^  %  construe  *  Mig  dialogues  to  fit  unusual  situations, 
such  as  those  listed  .>e^  -v/.  Ask  them  what  the  characters  involved 
in  each  situati  jh  i   .^hf  i^a^   tu    ^ne  another, 

Exanij.leb-      A  ck..'A  discovei     that  his  or  her  cat  can  talk. 

A  rnan  from  Venus  suddenly  walks  into  your  classroom. 
A  family  wakes  up  one  morning  to  find  that  it  has  been 
moved  to  an  earlier  time  in  history  in  a  faraway  place. 


To  show  appropriateness  in  language,  have  pupils  expand  the  sentences 
behjw,  su  that  the  conversation  would  be  appropriate  to  a  more  formal 
situation. 


Examples        Joe-  Morning. 

Ted:  Morning,  Joe. 
Joe:    How's  with  you'-^ 
Ted:  Fine,  You 
Joe:  Great! 
Ted:  Oh'> 

Joe :  Just  bought  a  new  car, 

Ted:  Yeah'^ 

Joe:  Red  one. 

Ted'  Wow! 

Joe:  Neat,  huh'^ 
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3.  SPEAKING 

3.  10      To  recognize  the  aynamic  quality  of  language,  tu  bense  the  fact  that 

word  meanings   change  and  evolve  and  are  determine*^  by  the  needs  of 
people. 

•  The  chiioren  may  want  to  f^xpiure  the  origins  of  their  own  names.  Many 
dictionaries   have  name  histories,    ar.H  the  public  library  will  be  able 

to  provide  you  with  more  complete  references. 

•  Make  a  iist  vvith  the  children  of  American  Indian  words  commonly  used; 
such  a<^-  tf*f^nf^f»-  w^u^^v^m  rhiorv^nn'^,  skunk,  hickory,  moccasin,  moose. 
Lead  children  to  understand  that  the  things  these  words  name  were  new 
to  the  p'r'Mpic  who  first  came  to  America,  and  so  they  had  no  n^mes/Tor 
them. 

•  Discuss  interesting  word  facts.      Many  words  with  unpleasant  meanings 
begin  witri  "  sn      such  as,    snake,    sneer,    snicker,    s naggletooth,  snivel, 
snoop.      One  theory  is  that  you  must  curl  your  upper  lip  to  make  the 
sound     sn  '.      You  have  a  sneer,  ig  or  snarling  expression  when  you  say 
them. 

«^To  show  that  language  is  appropriate  to  the  culture:     The  ^eacher  tells 
the  class  to  pretend  they  are   Eskimos,    then  show  them  a  banana. 
r>iscuss  whether  they  would  know  what  the  banana  was,    if  they  could  name 
it,    and  \  hy  not.      (No  experience  with  tropical  fruit). 

Ask  the  class  if  a  South  Pacific  island  child  would  b.*  able  to  name 
snow.      Discuss  why  not.      L^^  contrast  tell  the  class  that  there  are  10 
names   for  different  kinds  of  snow  that  the   Eskimo  knows  and  many  words 
that  the  island  child  would  have  that  the  Eskimo  would  not.      Let  the 
students  tnmk  of  other  words  that  would  fit  this  example. 

Th*    class  might  want  to  thinK  of  other  Kinds  of  examples  of  words 
and  the  culture  of  a  certain  aica. 

•To   hho\\   tnat  time  as  well  a  3   pi<ic<*  influences  wor^-is*      Put  a  list  of  words 
on  the   hoard.      Then   i^ive  the  ciash  a  certain  place   at  a  certain  time 
and  ask  wnich  of  the  W(>rdft  nu^ht  have  been  known. 

Exanipif  You  are  a  child  that  lives   m  Concord,    Masb.,    durin^^  the 

American  Revolution.  Which  of  these  words  would  you  know'^ 
Elevator,    j<ille,    Colt  45,    Cactus,    RocKet,    Powder  Horn. 


'       eertam  \\i  ni^   would  be  known.      Let  the  eh.idren 
':.cir  -All  piaceb,    timcb,    and  words. 


i'-..:Ui^Mis      Introduce   sr 'dents  to  Lewas   Carroll's  poem, 
rvN;«.,r/  ,    uhich  IS  c  rnposed  u£  invented  language.  Students 
'\<ft   v..  rds  iwr  obj  ^ctt>    jv  ideas  which  they  think  need  new  words. 

--^^i  A  chair  with  a  biuken  leg. 

A  ictler  that  has   been  opened  by  mistake. 
A  bjuk  that  no  one  enjoys  reading. 
A  trip  to  the  btrach. 


. I         :    i'laceb      Stv^lents   can  condi 
' '  r.i c  i .  a  r  e  based  c n  place  na me s 

'  f  *  -         Pl  e 

I  '-ihr  r  ^iheil 
Pastuerizc 
P  >mpacl  ar 
\^ict<  f  nan 


ct  a  search  for  words  in  common 
or  the  names  of  people. 

Places 

hamburger 
Itap  cs 
Shanghai 
Waterloo 


'  '  Pnc  >ura:_e  the   investigation  of  wcjrci   origins  which 

iDrtait'i  through  inc  drc  wing  of  illustrative  posters,  de- 
rum    >i  esoe-iaiiy  mt^^resting  words.      Here  are  a  number 

nc      na\t'   intriguing  histories* 


t  \  t  c  n ' 't  ( ^ 


c  anopy 
chi  ^  al  ry 
-ielioi  rate 
jari^antuan 
p  >ur  nt'y 


magazine 
milliner 
pedigree 
quixotic 
a  ranium 


r'  -    na\(^   lc*      bf^^rr  r.vcu   from  .)lh€^r  languaL^es.  Con- 
v--..r'iS   ,i.rr>A\e^   from  S'panibh,    Trench,  Italian, 

I  r  I  /  la  n  ^ ^ <_' 

M  ^  -      v^'-rri^   n.i^ht   1^' I  lade: 

^'    '1^'  ballet  t-ntreo 

■  <^    ^'  <  '  j'i  V  (  iM  r  t r ( 5'at « 

<  '  ^  >     '  u*  :>a  dr 
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•  Wurcs  nevelup  and  cixange  in  meaning.     Have  students  investigate  the 
n:eaniag  of  wordj  as  they  develop  historically.     Try  some  of  these. 

EjcampU's-      bureau  rankle  heckle 

stink  garret  tawdry 

mav^azine  patter 

•  Words  are  ^^ften  invented  or  coined  to  meet  needb.     Students  can 
investigate  the    .rigin  cf  words  which  have  been  coined  such  as: 
Blurb,    Gerrymander,    Alphabet,    Maverick,    OK,  Mackintosh. 

Are  thert-  objects  or  ideas  for  which  we  need  new  names  in  our 

scjciety  ' 
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as:     Once  a  Moubc. 


^  picture   uG'.-n:^   b  ac 

Ci  Ai;   The  Cat   Who  Went  t..  Heav^.n;  The^xTri7;H^ 


Ck)ats 


X  rienn 


Ma 


'^_J[^_to^JJuckh^      (see  "Caidecott  winners  forl=;^re.) 

r-»4-c?^,  ^r'^l..-,  .  *' 


Havo  tne  .tudents  evaluate  them  according  to  the  followxng  criteria- 
^"  ^dd  to  the  story,    functioning  as  vitally'as  words'' 

''"""^  -^"'^'^  quality-     c)  Are  the  illustrations  of  good 


*  •-^•^^■•^'i-ii--^   ^^'->nie   good   picture  books   and   discussing  excellent 

'    ' ^^^^  '^■'^■'^s  or  a  group  plan  a  picture  book  of 


'or  aspects 

their  ,.vvn.      Kee->   the  plot  short  and  sin^iole.'    '.Keep  JriVten\nIte riTl 

-^""P  -r.anize.  the  written  material  and   olans  lUustra. 
ti..r,.  to  ennance  the  story,    to  add  mood,    and  details.      Put  the  book 
t^. aether,    then  have  the  cia.s  evaluate  n  usin^  the  criteria  abov. 


..,.U.c:    several   picture   booK..      Cover   the   printed  material.      Have  the 
.turlent.  try  to     read     the  pictures  to  discover  the  main  characters 

^-'-'y  "'^y  ^•■ri'^f  their   stories   to   accompany   the  pictures 


a'-.d  exchdiigr  them  -.ith  .jtherb  to  read. 
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T^)  understana  that  a  printed  word  represents  not  onlv  BpoKcn  sounde 
but  also  lexical  meaning. 


•  P.iir  ii\  '  ijtucients.      Each  selects  and  reads  a  story  from  supplementary 
or  library  books.      Each  makes  up  a  short  worksheet  for  his  partner. 
At  the  next  reading  session  the  partners  exchange  books,    read  the 
stories,   and  do  the  worksheets.     The  worksheets  are  checked  and 
evaluated  by  the  partners,   working  together  and  discussing  answers. 
The  worksheets  could  possibly  contain  one  or  two  questions  dealing 
with  the  main  idea  of  the  story  and  several  dealing  with  details  and/ 
or  vocabulary  words.     They  could  be  filed  and  used  again  by  other 
pupils.      The  experience  of  writing  good  questions  to  go  along  with  a 
st^ry  enhances  the  student's  understanding  of  reaa^r^g  for  meaning. 


•  To  understand  that  written  noaterial  contains  a  central  theme  or  a 
mam  idea,   the  students  may: 

Make  up  titles  for  paragraphs  and  original  stories. 

Make  a  bulletin  board  display  showing  the  central  ideas  of  a  story. 
Match  a  main  idea  with  a  paragraph. 

Write  paragraphs  on  5  x  8  cards  with  main  ideas  missing;  then 
put  the  mi?sing  sentences  on  separate  cards,    and  play  a  matching 
game. 

Read  paragraphs  lacking  tne  main  idea,    and  supply  possible  topic 
sentences . 

Bring  colored  pictures  from  calendars,    magazines,    or  advertise- 
mentis  write  captions  for  the  pictures  which  express  the  main  idea, 
(baby  pictures  can  be  humorous.  ) 


•Refer        the  Skills  in  Outlining  unit  for  more  exercises   m  discovering 
the  rr.am  lUoa.      This  may  be  obtained  from  the  consultant. 


T('  cr^''*^^  a  feeimi/  for  and  a  liking  of  words,  the  students  may 
a  bulletin  board  cf     Words  ^Aath  Imagination  '. 


Fj^am  .Ir  •  oaliQ^ns 


duet  sn^v. 
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'I'j  r>**  .I'Aare  »i  i>iniiiaritieb  and  clitierencefa  in  readiii^i  and  ^nraking 
iUeadi:  ^  talk  written  dt;\vn  '  but  the  author  tcjllcAvs  crvt.nn 

rebcruuve  conventions  and  iack^  the  meanintz -aids  of  pitch,  strebs, 
uesture.    ^nd  facia]  i^xpressu.n  available  to  speakers.) 


beli-'iirrcti\ e  ciramatizaiion  is  one  means  of  giving  the  students 
experience  m  transferring  uritten  nnaterial  to  bp<jken  material.  The 
students   select  a  story  they  want  to  read  and  dramatize,    and  they 
are  urouped  accordingly.      Each  group  selects  a  leader  to  help  get 
the  members  organized  and  t(j  call  on  them  to  read  until  the  story 
IS  completed.      Discuss  the  elements  of  story  that  are  enhanced 
thr(.ugh  oral  reading.      Then,   the  groups  quickly  decide  upon  charac- 
ters,   plot  sequence,    and  dialogue.      The  dramatization  is  then  per- 
furm.ed  for  the  other  groups.      The  purpose  of  this  experience  is  not 
t'^-  proriucc     Doiished  "  plays,    with  rehearsals  and  costumes,    but  a 
sDur  <.i  the  moment  '  or  spontaneous  dramatization,    based  on  the 
btuaents  iiien-irie^  of  the  stories  read. 


•  The  stur^ents   select  a  paragraph  Irom  a  .-tory  \^hich  is  especially  full 
A  nio  -o^,    en:,  ^lon,    or  excitement,    and  read  it  silently  and  practice 
aifferent  inilections,    and  stress  upon  certain  words.      Each  child  reads 
ni^   Dara-raph  first  with(.ut  ary  expression,    punctuation,    c^r  stress. 
Hi'  the-   rearic,  it  Vvith  exnre.^si  ,r:.      He  may  read  it  a  third  time  v^uth 
Milerr^r.t  c x^r e b .-.i^.r:  and  stress.      The  manner   could  be   varied,  ranging 
:r.>r:  v.i:^:.y  txa^jorate^:  en.  ^tic^ns  and  expression  to  siit;ntiy  under- 
-letter.       Tni^   ^ame  pr<.ce^Jure   C(>ola   be  followed  with  one   sentence,  one 
^  ri^mai  parci^rapr;.      Er  courage  the  btadents  i<>  experiment 

.'it.o  oiMtTt  '  '    technoa*      a-.^  ^  -  :n  omat  ions         pitch,    str-ss,  emotion, 
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READING 

4.4        To  recutinize  the  nature  of  meanings  of  what  is  read,    to  make  of 
reading  a  question-asking,    problem-solving  process. 

•  T"  reci^nize  the  nature  of  meanings  of  what  is   read,    the  students 
may  be  asked  to  read  library  books  to  find  examples  of  comparisons. 
Give  examples  such  as,    "The  water  on  the  lake  was  as  shiny  as  glass.  " 
Discuss  how  comparisons  give  more  meaning  to  written  material. 

/ 

.  To  make  reading  a  problem  solving  process  give  the  students  a  test 
on  following  directions.     Make  a  list  of  directions   (10-15  items).  The 
first  should  read    'Read  everything  before  doing  anything,    but  work  as 
rapidly  as  you  can.  "     The  last  direction  should  read,    "Do  only  what 
sentence  one  tells  you  to  do.      Write  your  name  on  the  paper.  Ignore 
all  other  direcfons.      Do  not  give  this  test  away  by  any  comment  or 
explanation.      Wait  quietly  until  time  is  called.  "     Call  time  in  3  minuies. 
Some  possible  items  for  the  directions  following  sentence  one  could 
be: 

Examolts:      2.     Write  your  full  name  three  times. 

3.  Circle  all  vowels  in  your  name. 

4.  Write  today's  date. 

5.  Copy  sentence  one  exactly. 


.  Have  each  student  think  of  a  simple  process  or   some  action  involving 
a  series  of  steps.      Each  writes  his  directions  or   steps  as  clearly 
ab  possible,    taking  care  to  include  every  detail.      Each  chooses  a 
partner  a".fi  they  exchange  directions.      The  directions  are  read  care- 
fully -ir.d  then  put  out  of  sight.      The  students  carry  out  the  directions. 
An  example  might  be,    "Walk  six  steps  toward  the  blackboard,  sign 
your   nanu-    .n  the  board,    take  seven  steps  backward,    ge*-  a  math 
b  .r.k  .-ut  'A  the  nearest  desk,    open  it  to  page   14  and  close  the  book. 
Tne  length  of  the  directions  will  depend  up  n  the  ability  of  the  group. 
The  directions  must  be  followed  exactly  and  in  order.      The  writer 
of  t-ach  set  <>f  directions  checks  for  accuracy. 


Havr  thi-  studf-nts   select  a  descriptive  pa.'-a^raph  from  a  reader  or 
iibrar,-  tr,  k.      Substitute  the  descriptive  words   s^ith  other  w-  -us  which 
^i\e    i  \'i:n\   different  nieamnc  or  feehn^'  to  the  pahsa^^e.      Head  the 
tu  ,  para  .raphb  t.    the  class.  ('^-5) 


."I,,  fw'h.  r  illustrate  rcaciir,^  a^   a  problem  solvi-.   pr-cess  have  the 
Q  '.tudent.-   r.-d'.  a  n^ystery  of.ry  or  adventure  taie.      -^.^   they  read  the 


ERJC  story,    they  can  jot  down  ciuca  or  make  maps  am]  dia.jran.^,  to  better 

visualize  the  story.  <3  I  ^ 
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•  '  ■  ^•■KU-rstdr.-ii;..,     !   ,,qucnual  ,.rder  m  its  relation  to 

-cii-.uy  ^uch  as  the  foil.nvinu  might  be  used. 
Jhe  .tudc-.ls   arc-  pro^acic-n  vMth  s.-ts  of  resuonse  cards  on  which 
:-.u:..b.rs  .re  written.      The  teach.r  turns   on  an  overhead  projector 
v.-hich  pr..,ects  a  li.t  of  sentences  out  of  order.      The  number  of 
sentences   .arie^'with  the  hne!        the  student.      The  students  quickly 
reac  the  ser.tences  and  arrange  their  response  cards  to  show  the  pro- 
per sequence  of  the   sentences.      The  first  one  finished  with  the  correct 
sequeHftre  v.  ins  a  point. 


•i:.in.  the   F  ar  W .    (wh.re,    v.hen,    what,    who)   _  the  teacher  has  a 
set  oi  phrase  cards  with  phras^^s  such  as: 

L\vanip^t..:r        i:i  rhc  yarci 

lhr<^  .gh  the  v^indcw 
early  this  ni  ^rninu 
b  Iici  rapidly 
stur.^  by  a  tjcc 


a   set   .t   re.o.nse  cards,    one   for  each  uf  the  four 
Tne  ttacher  h^.ids   ao  a 
nnrrcrjriatc   response  card. 


'l"  ^^acher  hdds   up  a   phrase  card   .nd  the   students  hold  up 

t  Ti  t  '   '    ' 


•  C  h  1.  d  r 


irr:  can  o.  intronuc  eo  to  the  .nree  levels  of  readina  and  the  types 
I  r^ue.sti  >:..^  \wuch  relate  t..  ^.^ch  ievci. 


. .  -  O.  t_  - 


^^^^^r:L^l^^._i':_^;J  i-^I^-ic^es   tacts,    details,  uarticulars, 
and  thmjs  thctt  relate  only  to  a  specific  circumstance. 
Questions   covering  this   leveJ   would  include-  Who 
oioCc.v  crocl  An\i  ric  ' 


~ — "L^L'SJ^-l^J^zL^lJi^^  _^::^^±^J_i^"^^l'i''^tb   c   ncepts  mat  Nave 
'in   exti^nMeo   u:,  e  lul  r  fos  b ,    a   L'loo'Tdi   tru^h,  xalue. 
U-esti-.ns   cit   tni-  \\<jaU:  incia^t  Whdt    is  the 

r-iatir,r.^hip   o-tv.e.r.  fechn-.i^^y,    curiosity,    and  wealth 


^ ;  t '  t  ^    1  n  X 1 1  ( '  r  t  ^  ■  u  c  n  c     tne   ^  t  u  e  nt '  s 


c  n')ic  e-  ,    ni;^     )r.      ,       ■    nib  ctcti'.r 


'1'  M    :iT-:    :  ..r..c         %  .  ;    .ad  oeen 
I'.i         .  -n 
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4.      READiA  ^' 

4,5        Tv«  read  orally  with  evidence  that  une  identifies  with  and  understands 
the  material,    character  motivations,   emotional  content,  etc. 

•  Set  abide  a  short  period  of  time  each  day  for  a  student  to  read  ^ 
aloud  to  the  class  from  a  favorite  book. 

•  Read  poetry  aioud  e^ry  day.      Have  a   "poem  for  the  day  '.  The 
students  can  find  j^ms,    read  them  to  the  class,    and  tell  why 
they  liKe  that  patrticular  poem. 

♦Make  homework  more  fun.     Suggest  .r.-   your  studerits  might  enjoy 
reading  a  book  to  a  younger  child  at  I  >:r.e  and  reporting  his  reactions 
to  the  class. 

•Have  the  students  find  passages  which  ^..press  and  show  different 
characterizations.     Have  them  read  aloud,    establishing  mood  by 
facial  expression,   tone  and  gestures. 
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1  t 


.dry  m  qaa..tuy  arrj  quality, 


1^1  s  t 


^  i  1  .  ^ 

n:  .to: 

I  i  U  :3  h 

li  ur  ry 
:  V.I  r  1 


1  b  L 
:  i  a  b  .i 
.tfi 


iut If-  r 
:Ub  h 


■lui  \v...r^i::  tr.i^  .-^tu^Jei:ts  ii^^ay  make 
which  can         char.^eci.  Exchange 


M    ^^:.t   ,,..r.r   ^   ha ^^ v.  rit i -j j   -^^-a^  r^arj. 


y    >e  5  uostitulcc: . 


•  *    '  -  —   •  u-^r^  c.itf    V.    r^:h   v/hich  nanif 

'   -       i.x^    -ar.  (      1-'.      :   a(  11 V I  ty  can  Im- 

(4.  IZ) 


*  "  *  .  .  ,  .    *      I.  .     .  \     (     :  <  * 
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•HeterunyrTi  Hunt:     Find  heteronyms  and  try  to  use  them  m  sentences 
which  nnake  the  nneaning  clear. 

Examples:      Please  separate  the  completed  pages. 

Each  child  had  a  separate  room. 


•  Word  Alchemy:     Can  you  change  this   "pebble"  into  a  diamond? 


Example:        Pebbles  are  rocks; 

To  rock  is  to  sway; 

To  sway  is  to  quake; 

A  quake  can  break  glass; 

Glass  is  like  ice; 

Ice  sparkles  like  diamonds. 

Presto!     We've  changed  a  pebble  into  a  diamond! 


The  child  may  be  able  to  think  of  others. 


•  Confusing  Words:     Display  a  list  of  confusing  words.      Students  can 
look  for  additions  to  the  list. 

Examples:      accent,   ascent,  assent 
dessert,  desert 
loose,    lose,  loss 
accept,  except 
they're,   there,  their 
your,    you' re 
whose,    who  s 


•  W(jrd  i(^r  the   Day     Choose  an  intriguing  word  '•ach  day.      Post  it  on 
the  bulletin  board.     See  how  many  times  you  and  the  students  can  use 
it.      Enc'.urai^e  students  to  think  of  a  good    'word  for  the  day  '. 


•  Stump  the   Class:     Each  student  finds  a  word  to  stump  the  class  and 
calls         someone  to  tell  the  meaning.     The  one  who  gives  the  meaning 
can  try  his  word  with  the  class. 


•  C'-r.\e\f   Ci^c^'     Present  an  unfamiaar  word.      Let   everyone  write  a 
deiiniti' Then  write  a  sentence   '^n  the  board  using  the  word.  Every- 
(,nc  chec-<b  :heir  definition  atter  seeing  the  word  in  context.      Then  the 
'v'^.wrd  lb   iwjfced  up  in  the  dictic^nary. 
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'  .j.-i-c-   ir  'li,  riia  j<i/ii:»'b  ^nd   ru>\\  :3  oa  pe  r  s   vMth  various   btyies  of  ^iir^e 
I-,.    ^»  '~.:cr.  Cvi::  be  usee         (i>ni'>.st'  sxii;nb,    DC>stt-rs,    announc  ementb ,  and 

rifr>.      I  ho  v.v^rdij  miv  be  s<>rted  into  boxes  accc^rdmg  to  topics, 
jj^ri:.         r:;o<.ch,    basic   'v  -cabulary  and  other  uordb,    or  any  othf'>*  sys- 

wi  cUssiUcation  dependinv^  (,n  the  maturity  oi  the  pupils.      Both  * 
ine  ^riectu  n  wi  the  woros,    puttm^;  them  into  the  proper  place,  and 
tl-c    a-.e  ..f  tht^  worMb  are  mdeper.aent  activities   which   require  children 
t'      r_:a;;i/.<'  their  thinkxn;^  abuut  w.rds. 


Jirj-,  Li  L  ,  ana  Daffynti  .ns :  Have  students  n^.ake  up  a  list  c^nd 
ri.akr  af]niti  >nb  to  the  list  throughout  the  year.  (2.4) 

E\an:o:eb'      Soinai   imal   (Trie  bi^  exan:  lor  medical  students) 
Stijut  scout   (An  w\erwrov.n  cub.) 
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4.  READING 

4.  7        Tu  realize  that  language  SUGGESTS  more  than  it  says. 

•  Start       class  collection  of  poems,    stories,    phrases  which  are  good 
examples  of  language  used  to  suggest  or  imply  a  concept. 

Example:        stumbling  up  the  steps  (phrase) 
Charlotte's  Web  (book) 

Stopping  By  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening  (poem) 


•  W^hen  working  with  students  in  making  and  evaluating  inferences, 
whenever  possible,    draw  the  material  from  their  reading  or  from 
their  own  lives.     A  good  beginning  exercise  would  be  to  help  students 
realize  how  increased  knowledge  or  more  facts  can  help  them  make 
better  guesses. 

Example:        Select  a  short  story  and  read  aloud  a  small  part 

from  the  middle.     Ask  the  class  to  guess  what  happened 
in  the   story  before  and  after  the  part  you  read.  Then 
read  the  beginning  and  continue  through  the  middle 
part  just  read.     See  what  the  new  information  adds  to 
the  predictions  made  as  to  the  outcomes.     Then  read 
the  rest  of  the  story.  (4.  15) 


•  To  analyze  the  way  in  which  generalizations  have  been  used  to  draw 
inferences  about  particular  cases,    give  some  examples  and  have  the 
students  make  up  examples.      Discuss   1)  what  is  inferred  and  2)  if 
the  inferences  are  likely  to  be  reliable.  (4.15) 

Examples-       Dan  must  ^eel  miserable  today.      Everybody  has  aches 
and  pains  after  his  first  ski  lesson. 

That  driver  is  to  ^^et  into  trouble.      Nobody  can  run 

stop  signs  all  the  time  without  ever  having  an  accident 
or  getting  a  ticket. 

•  T-  Sf_M'  II  sluoents   can  rpcoL;nize  an  unstated  inference,    see  if  they 
car.  exoiain   vvhat  inference  the  following  statements  contain- 

Lxan  ;^tr^        Next  year,    I'd   iiKC  my  teacher  to  be  a  nian  instead 

of  a  woman.      Xancy's  teacher  is  a  man,    and  he  never 
assigns  any  homework. 
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xn<.i  nar.cu.,.:!.  ^tar,    Jack   LcC^ruovc,  ririves 

r.-^  Car.      Ani':.  I  oay  ni/  urbl  car,    it  will   be  red. 

(4.  15) 

Th.    ^Luae-.ts   wiii  have  tun   bem-  aicrt  to   such  btdtunu^nts   in  their 
.>v..rynciv    c  ..n  v  er  nations  ar.^i   in   readirv^.      EncoLira.;c  thorn  tu  make  a 
!.-te    >:  ihv^c   c^xarnples  a-d   present  them  tc  the  class. 


T  .   reali/.e  that  ian^ua-c   bu-ur^^tb   more  than  it    ^ay^,    examine  seme 

the   btuncnt's   favorite   p<;ems.      Have  them  read  aloud.  Discus:, 
the  poet's   means  of  con:munic  ation.  (4.5) 


Shuss   thr   su^^estive  nature  of  Un^ua^^e  by  giving  illustrations  such 
as   the  -.nc  below.      How  hav^.  the  words  added  m   (b)  and   (c)  changed 
the  meaning  expressed  m  (a )  ^      Have  the   students    read  to   find  their 
<Avn  examples. 

Example'        a}     The  Goverm-r  signed  a  new  tax  iaw  today.  Taxes 

on  corporation  will  thereby  be  increased,  and  taxes 
on  individual  incomes   will  be  lowered. 

The  Gt^vernor   signed  a  new  tax  law  today.  Taxes 
■>n  corporations,    already  drastically  high,    will  be 
increased  even  nK>re.      Individual   income  taxes, 
however,    will  be  lowered. 

c)      Tiie  Gcj\eri:or   signed  a  new   tax  law  today.  Corpor- 
ations  whicn  up  to  now  have  cleverly  evaded  uaymg 
their   shar<'   of  taxes,    will  .^nally  Dc-  taxed  as  they 
snoulci   be.      In(avidual   incon^.es   will    !)(-   kj\\<^red  so 
that  the     r::..ary  m.an  will   have   morr   money  ttj 


\i    o.»-a:u-:    >i  iM(;oo\l.,       pt.mL  ^  ut   that   thr   ability  t.>  infer 
^c'-^.         .eo     It  ^t..:._     m-lv.lc-;   the  linc'**     and  that    U  is  a 
^^'^^^  t^ir.'.i.j.      A  sirr-pU    tattuai    reo.rt  can 
ao-ul   a   ptM^oic-   ir  tht    s<.exai   'i-.it.      Loar:   ouuils   t      se<-  h(jw 

iii:cT<'r:Cfr>   ab'    '    c  ha  r  a  c  t  e  r  1 5  tic  s         pcMolc.      A  list 
^'ix'U-         the   ch.arae'fr  ira^ts   inicrred.  ±,IZ) 


To  read   (silently)  with  ease,    fluency,    and  appropriate  speed  for 
related  subject  areas. 

Help  chiMren  to  adjust  speed  to  purpose  by  helping  thenn  to  realize 
that  some  assignments  require  skimnning  while  some,    careful  reading 
for  details. 

Teach  skimming  by  using  supplementary  reading  material  printed 
in  columns  rather  than  across  pages.     Children  are  told  to  run 
their  eyes  down,    selecting  key  words  in  each  line  of  print,   and  to 
tr  ^  to  reconstruct  the  story  through  use  of  these  key  words. 

Have  them  underline  the  key  words,   then  read  only  the  words  under- 
lined.     If  children  can  read  this  way  with  70%  comprehension  or 
more,   they  are  doing  well. 

Collect  headlines  and  guidelines  from  newspapers  and  use  them  to 
anticipate  the  story.      Check  to  see  how  this  helps  speed  comprehension. 
Scan  sports  page  to  find  batting  averages,  etc. 

Help  children  develop  skills  in  rereading  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
specific  facts,    selecting  general  ideas,   and  drawing  conclusions. 

Examples-      Have  them  reread  to  find  clues  as  to  what  should  be 
included  in  a  mural  or  in  scenery. 

In  1  social  studies  chapter  or  section,    reread  and  list 
all  facts. 

To  redd  eftectively  a  student  must  deterinme  the  type  of  thinking  he 
will  be  domi^.      Develop  the  concepts  ul  reading 

crilic  ally 
e  V aiuaii V  ely 
iriia  jmcit  ivciy 
aopr  eciati  V  ci  y 
anal  /tical  i  y 


1  he  stuoentfc  can  make  lists  of  Things  We  Pead  Carefully'  and 
"Tliint:-.   We   Rf-arj  Quickly"  , 


i        1  f  iMx:  I.   It,    .11. '[  M^i*:.-   v^hcLiu-r  it 

^        ^  '  '--"^    A  111.   i-cn.      (  \  t    lixalii  :  a 
'  •       * '  - 1  ill  MI . ^  tfU'   I  ,  i»   ^ 'ja:    iit-i:y^  r-ii, 

=    '  ^       '  ^  '    * '     ^  /    >  a  r  X  • ' . .     .  r  1. 1 that   \  ra  ^  -^i 

'  •  ^    -  -  '   '  ^   V,           ^  \  I     ^  I   1 1.,  lit  1*1  a;. 

'  '  ^       -  ^  ^  ^        a:. 'I   :ia-:x  >»•!.  ,t 


a     ;    \ , 


t  r  i  I 
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iicivc  ijlaacTiiij   :Drvim  a  para^Ttipn  cuici  l^^hi  tne  capital 
.etcers.      Tnis  \vil^  aia   readers  ir.  quiCK  ideation  of 
mturmation.      Indexes,    telephone  direct  ones,    and  the 
table  of  contents  in  books  can  be  used  to  entourage 
skiniming, 

rime  tests  ca  i  be  effective  when  used  in  situations 
that  are  fun.      Give  a  selection  to  read  on  their  inde- 
pendent readjng  level.     Stop  at  the  end  of  three  min- 
utes.     The  students   can  estiraate  the  number  of  words 
they  have  read  and  find  the  number  ihey  are  reading 
per  minute.      Then,    try  reading  the  same  niaterial 
a i^am  to  see  how  much  faster  familiar  material  can 
be  read.      The  re^ilts  can  b'    graphed  so  ciiat  each 
child  can  see  his   progress  over  a  period  of  time. 
Check  comprehension. 

The  Reader's    Digest  SkiU   Builders   state  the  total 
number  oi  words  at  the  end  of  each  story. 


^wi^u^.    .'.dluri:  and 


^  archaic    (_x';r.  rb.     b.      C  ar.'._irr   .\iti.  i 


.  X-  ^  :  lit  trxt'bc 


it  ^  ' 


ui  r  ef; 
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4.  i\£ADrN\>j 

a.l'"      1  .  cicven'O  {i.e.,   appropriately  changej  one's  belicis,    atiitades  ana 
c^mcepts  'jpL  the  basis  '^f  rich  and  varied  reading  experiences. 

•  i^a--er'jci^rv        .KS   represent  a  dynaniic  force  for   getting   b(joks  oil 
tht-   shelves  and  into  the  hands  of  children.      The  foliowirg  list 

i  ooi«.<s  can  be  purchased  m  paperbacks  and  will  provide  <i  rich 
and    V  iriea  background  m  reading. 


Xiiadie   Graaecj     <8  to 

1     year  s  (jI  age  j 

TIT  LE 

AUTHOR 

PU  BLISHEP 

T  n  e    Pi^  a  r . 

Steinbeck 

Bantam 

r.^.c  Light  m  the  Forest 

Kichter 

Bantam 

Shane 

Schaefer 

Bantam 

Once  'jr.  o  liinne 

Miine 

Cameiot 

Dear  t  .  My  Heart 

North 

Came  lot 

The  Secret  '>i  P(;oducK  Island 

Noyes 

Catholic  Authors 

Caddie    vV  ;  ;alawn 

Brink 

A  ^rn 

The  Cantair  '  s  Daughter 

Coatsworth 

Acorn 

Stuart  Litt.e 

White 

Y  e  a  r  1  i  n 

M  .onbh._>t,    1  -f7^j 

Lomask 

Gr*jw  ,vheacl 

Titjer  Tail  Village- 

Vallen 

r'riend  shiD 

.'ib  la 

Glendinnmt: 

Gi  nn 

i  1  i « ^    _    r  r   v»  t '  i  s 

N  .rton 

Voyager 

On.  'Tru  ^'i.t 

Sinclair 

Temp' 

Siilrr,    Wna.'.-rs   and  Steart.fr- 

Hurd 

S^~ins  et 

Lea  r 

Si  gnet 
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a  1-  c  1 . 

T   f    !  i »    r     1  r    t  h  p   .'^  1  i  r  i  n  j  : 

A  I  - O \  -  \  '  t\\  -  '    1'    n , i  1  y 
M-t'iaiU^^  Am  '>a'>r»a^or 
C  iptair  -    C  urajt  us 
S :  1 ' .  1  r  'v'v  <  ^    :  '  r    F    '  - 
: )  ■  c I  .  r    i    ■  ^ .   ! >  ■  f.'  1  e y .    M / 

' rti<     I  f  ■ 
St.         C  I,- 


.1  O 


SheU"- 
As  im  V 
L'orlh 

C/»aa  rl e 

T  a  yl r 
Gut  nri' 
rli;  >L  n 
:^n  r :  ^Lt 
3^,oley 
r '*  nr- 


Acp 
bant.-.  1 1 
Gcirii^'  4 

G-  .'i-r 
Yea  r  1 1  . . 


-  1  L 


Arc,  .tx.i^ 


i.  1 


'^^i-  ^^-^^^i'   '^t    '.r   rearimu   this  parti- 

.re  i^tuf.uM   n..iy   ^Ki-nr  a  LObtun..'  'it-oiLtinj  a  character 


-:LiLJ2i^L_L^£^i2i         ^'^^^   Martir.   (Hoit,    Kiriehari^    Winstar)  helr^ 

v.'a%(.   rea^JinL'  i^-.r-.  his  daily  life.      Or.  the  child's  level/ 
it   i.-.   eX'Kai'  t'^j  that  a   b  )(;r    ''>.eev;n:ob   irrip'irtapt  .'niy  v.heri  it  chanucb 
•        ^       ti       aO'.ut  mino*  ii  a^ci     timers.      T:u-   chiia   ai.,  ,  (ii.^to^ers  a 
V  a  Ti «  t  /  . . :  V,  cv y  ^   U)i    u sir:  j   \\  h^i  t  is    r  ea ^'i . 


) 


4.11      'I      roaci  ndbituaiiy  and  U-  cfierisn  reading  -  t.    see  its   value  dS  a 
.citure  tm.^  activity. 


•  :   il-v.  ir.^     ^.'Uiae  tc    tiC^oci   reaaiiig     providcfe  d  humorous  reciTjc 

I'.r   rcadi'^j  buc*    ss  which  may  be  us„d  to  inspire  students. 

(4.  8) 


I  can 

r^-ad 

anythiHtz 

Pead 

sonie  more 

Keac 

aoout  everything 

enjvj>yable  thirii^s 

h  eao 

thir. tis  you  yourself  e 

n-jy 

I  ea-;, 

and  talK  ab^^*^  it 

h  V  a  d 

very  carefully  s^.me 

things 

I '  €-a  'j 

the   run,    mjst  thi 

:){yn  't 

t inn IV  auout  reading, 

bat 

J  'w4  ^ 

PEADl 

•  A:    intt  r*'5t:nii  way  of  encouragint:  reaamg  is  the  exchar.t'e  of  student 
,  \%:,e^:  O'j.'Ks  through  a   Round  Robin  Book  Club  ar rani:em*-nt*      On  a 
s:3ecitit.'d  day  each  child  brings  one  book  to  school,    and  the  exchange 
r^cjins.      The   passing  of  oooks  should  be  regularly  scheduled,  perhaps 
ncc  a  v.ee::.    ^  ^  ~  (4.  10> 


•  ir-  rt  ...creasing  interest  m  '>oth  magazine  ana  nev,5^)apers  for 

\'  -cr.^         r):e.      TnebC  pablj^^'i.nb  have  the  advantage  of  c^^iiUnt^  through- 

ihv   :t:cir,    anc  for  tnat   reabon  tend  to  enccvUraje  the  continuat?on  of 
rf'a'::inj       y  >nd  the  classroom.      They  also  feature  current  information 
alj>'  ut  i^^tercstmr  topics  anc  can   or»  used  to   stimuLite  b(/th  ^ocakinji  and 

T    in.    I  >:  ^  '    : '^nccs .      5^  mie  wf  tn<^   recornmen'.'"J  r:.^i;a/ines  rr.it:ht 
i-c    i'.i'       ,\n.orican   Girl,    B.y's   Life,    Junior  Natural   HisK^rv,  T.'ational 
O'>^ru.onic  ana  Ndtionai  Cje  .graphic  School   Bullet  n,    Nature  and  Science, 
V   ..r.^   A:-^  rican,    and   Y<^  :n^^   Vis^.  (4.10; 


.futi  ^' 


^     a   .'I  L 


[He 


If  r 
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\ n    '  •.*.);-  r  1 1    c  t '   1 1 .  t    :  u  - 1  i : .  o  » w :3 . 


:  t  t.  )       .*i  it't  i  : 

J    :rci  cvhi'Mt, 


'1    bjnko  ir. 


r   L  .  a   .-5  r  - 


-ill  .1 


i:.t  -n.    An^^ri-  >MiI  ^^^^^^^y      >  .  i  la .     I  ihv 


.  ^  i  c  r  i  '  *    I  r.     'v    .  1  r       t  r    '/  ^  ^  a  r  <     * ,  *  >  r  i    ^  \'  - :  _  . 

-i-'     /     ^        *    *      :  a.t    t..is   c  r.^aiai.**  r   a>   a  V,  rr. 

'     'r-./^^u    tn.-  :   .     .m-  _    =^ta^-rr.-.t         1:   I  vv,--    ^  an.-  i 
,  .  1  rac  L c  r       1         il . 

w  r.y  y*  ^     ,r    .ir.iir*    ;h:^    t  .jtrcic*--: 

'A  rit»    ^   \rttr   '      ir.i  -    ci.irac^.r,    t  -^ir.L  ^r.clt 

' .  'I      I    t      ^        .  * :       r        r ,    '  ^  r  *i   -  i : .  ^    .%  \  %•     .  : 

r   c  r -  *   L'iib  *^  .'"Id  fa  I"  *  t  r  .'ii v   >^v--t  .t. 

'     *      ^    c  •  .  *      - 1    n  1 3  .  .  i  ji  r a  c  *  t.-  r  v  : t  '^  a   I'a       a  ^        r  b  ■ 

i    J  r Ti '  >i»  .a.  .       j'r.i*--,  ^bal        r  b   :  .'ac 

«    *.  ^          :  ra f  .  i  ra  c  *  <  r ,    r  :  -  .  i :  t-     •  - :   .  . r  r 
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4,iZ  traribter  staiis  developed  in  one  field  ot   reacmii  u.  rcialed  ticlds. 

•  T'    ^ori*"y         irmatior.,    na\e  cn:ldren  look  uo  D^oulations  of  cuur.tries 
1^  :*  t    t-ra.   :^  «>Ks,      Note  differences  and  deterrrar.e  ^*.hich  eoarce  is 

SI  rc.i<i')le. 

•  Cr.xicren  !^n(>aid  have  the  opportunity  to  select  and  judge  relevant 
rr.areriais.      Letters  could  be  written  to  several  companies  requestm^^ 
•  ctriuub  lyoes  of  materials.      The  children  could  judge  the  material 
received,      Tney  might  also  learn  how  to  use  the   County  Audio  Visual 
caral       ann  select,    order,    and  use  films  and  filmstrios. 


•  Tne  tt-acaer  can  make  up  a  list  of  ten  arithmetic   qaesti-^ns   each  of 
V, ruch  *ackb  necessary  information  or  contains   extraneous  words, 
rhc  bts^^ient  IS  to  incicate  what  is  raissin^  cr  suDerfluous. 

•The  definitions  m  a  crossnumber  puzzle  m^ay  be  rewritten  using 
h  yman   numerals . 


r]-i.d.ir.oI  e  a,  CXXV 

c,  DIV 
e.  MMMDXX 


*C  .leciions    A  statements  v.hich    ise  nu^e  number -v...  r-ib   ccin  be  made 
fr  m  nev;s  oarers  and  miaj^azmes. 


•  E-^vf'aTrjc    ci    L'.M-.-i  States    (or  wf>ria;  map  which   can   be  Hi  )n  itefi  '^n  a 
b^^^icii-    i^^jir^i.      As   stud»,nts   reaa  books,    have   each  pir   a  .  mail 
ot-nna- I    -n  tne  n.ao  bearing  the  iillc  uf  the   bf^ok  vvith  the  if^c-'^tion 
re^eaiin^-  tnp   setting  of  the   st(>.ry.      Figures         tn-  ma.r.  characters 
C'li  als  >  be  usoa  to  mark  the  setting-,    with  Tom  Sa*v^yer  marching 
oi  Mississippi  ani   Pa-i*    Banyan  m  the  T.'.'rth  W'.o^ib. 


K\'ir...^'<'  ",in.ec>    >l  cnu'rir*^*    in  the  class.      An-  iheri    Insr.  names, 

renc  h.    It     la  n  '      'A'e  r  e  any   c  rain  r  e  n   on-  r  n     d  /•  ^ao  '      15        r  i  .vi  n  v    rxr  c 
naii\e  I  .  1        stare  ^      QiifStifns   i^.'<e  theoC  can   .eao  t  ^  ^n  intrrt^tin^* 
h'-ri-,    A  ihe  wri^ms         Lht    settierb  of  the  Unite^i  S*at«s.  -^aoizraphics 
.:'  An^ericanb  w^i  >  c<ime        m  .  in<-r   lands  wiii  a-l  j  n*     h        'ne  under- 
b^anCiHL:    'f  r.nese   oeonle.      Y       example,    WiUiar-         nn  r>/  Hiide^^ard 
ly'i  »        I'H'.*,     l^-.w..      Ma.,         «    n  bio-/    i  ^  ,c n   •  (  :  .n-   ^n.  ^e  pioneers 
ann  ir.eir  m  tnc    r,*  w   c  ..n:.    ,      v.   .  • 


-  I'M  - 


r   ^  1  X  i  e  -    -    -   d . 


'n    ^al::*•^  inr    un  liu-   r.-.aii-.j     :  ii.Uwu. 


1  OS^Citlli 


y^^'    '*'-'^;'  ^^^^    ^^-scrivis.    in  thi>   ca^.-,    in,.   Hu  ;.aria-   .o^mcls  and 


C  a  1 1_  It  C '  ^  u  r  a  ^  t  • ,  r .  /  A  r  .t:  v.  r  o 
Cr  /.V  oy   Tar  ^  isrania 


'i     (Swit  't.  riarid  } 
:c  r  r  y   *  J-^w  i  yr    bia  ) 
J  a  ui-. 


1  ne  P'a:aily  r.^  rn  r  i l  y ,  w 
L'  /tic '  b   L'jc  . 


;^  u'^an    Hr.i'.^  .Australia) 


t;  1  .  t 

a  )  )t 
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•  Er.crci^.    r,i.,.'.Lr.,o  to  reciu   ui.^rciphie^  of  rr.t-n         ^CiC'  cti.  Information 
^<xir.t'':  Lur.         stiarec  by  ine  preparation  of  a  ax^^piay  \K\iCi\  depicts 
the  c  >ntrxoaiions  of  the  inaiviaual. 

Examples-       bigland,    Eileen,    Madame  Curie  (Criteriom 

Freeman,  Mae  B.  ,  The  Story  of  Albert  Einste^  (Random) 
Jewctt,    Fr^Tces   L.  ,    and  Claire  L.    McCausland,    Wilder  - 

noss  Treasure     (Houghton  Mifflin } 
Kamm,    Josephine,    Malaria   Rosh  ^Criterion) 
Manl<        Jo,    The  Story  of  Albert  Schweitzer  (Abeiardj 
Sullivan,    Navin,    Pioneer  Astrunomers  (Athcneum) 
Tannenbauxi*,    Beulah,    and  Myra  StiUman,    Isaac  Newton, 

Pioneer  of  Space   Mathema4cs     ( V/ hi 1 1 1  e s e y ) 
Thomas,    Henry,    Charles  Steinmetz  (Putnam) 
Weir,    Ruth  C.  ,    Thomas  Alva   Edison,    Inventor  (Abingdon) 
vVnite,    Anne  Terry,    George  Washington  Carver,  jrhe_ 

Stjr^af  a  Great  American  (Random) 
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•  Kecre«itx.>n<ii  reading  records  might  include  a  tree  with  a  branch 
arawi  for  each  child.      Place  leaves  on  the  branches  for  each  book 
read  during  the  month.     Use  colored  scraps  of  construcUt^n  paper 
fc;r  the  leaves,   according  to  the  color  code  selected.      Book  clasai- 
ficatic;ns  used  might  be  cooperatively  determined.  (4.  10)(4,  11) 


A  u  at   nab    oeea  orcparc-i  O'l  ^anda  tor   oixth  _^raio  b  tud..-nt  s .  It 

II  i-,  .jcrn  'U-smneci  ab  an  individucil  learning  .racket.  This  can  be  ob- 
tciiiu-d  ir^.n;  ..ne  (ji  the  eUMT.t-ntar  ^  cons  ul  tevnt  b . 


'  ^^'^^'^^'^  '^^^^  awdie  that  ^  >n\v  h./adant^b  .ir.'   slanted  in  such 

a  iv.anr.fjr  thru  they  encou/a^e  a  certain  attitude.      The  tolU;.vin^ 
h  -adlin-s   cuUi  be  discussed: 

K\i.}rjiLS        G..\ernor  I  i-ees  Convict 

G<ivern-^r  Reieab   s  Inn-^cent  Mai 

J  '  n  t.?  .s    B  a  c   b    [ )<  ^  v>  , 

J  >neb  Offer b  Cc/mr^ruause 

Army   Rt'treats   (r^nii    Knenz  / 

A  r  ni y   T  a  k e  o   C o  ^  t  t  f  r  >  m   F^n  e  n  1  v 


'   nii-ht   enji.y   nva'^an^  h-adlinrs         de^iribe   nurbery  rhynieb, 

1  "V-  ^''li'v^l;)L   cou'd  be  irclu  (i 

O^fi   t\i'^  z   C '  ■  J  < '      {  K 1  n  J  S v/i n  '4 :d  ) 


.  *  ♦ ) 
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4.  READING 

4.15      To  be  able  to  identify  a  statement  of  fact,   a  statement  of  opinion, 
and  the  elements  of  a  mixture. 


•  Privately  tell  two  children  to  go  to  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
walk  toward  one  another,    and  brush  shoulders  when  they  pass.  The 
other  children  should  observe  the  incident  and  record  just  what 
happened.      After  the  reports  are  written,    the  various  comments  could 
be  discussed.      For  example  the  reports  might  include  such  statements 
as:     John  and   Paul  brashed  shoulders  as  they  walked  by  each  other; 
John  smashed  into   Paul;   Paul  and  John  were  not  looking  and  ran  into 
each  other.     Seme  students  will  record  the  how  and  why  as  well  as 
the  v/hat.      This  could  be  related  to  newspaper  reporting  and  to  the 
difference  between  fact  and  opinion.  (4.7} 


•To  introduce  the  five  W's  of  a  news  story  (who,    v'^at,    when,  where, 
and  why),    have  the  students  analyze  a  baseball  stoiy  or  an  item  from 
the  fro'it  page.      Discuss  in  class  the  terms  fact  and  opinion.  What 
does  each  tern:  mean How  does  one  tell  the  difference  between  a 
fact  and  an  opinion'^     Lead  students  to  see  that  facts  are  statements 
that  can  be  proven  by  direct  observation  or  by  reference  to  a  reliable 
authority.      Opinions  are  beliefs  or  judgments  about  the  importance 
c^r  worth  of  something;  they  can  be  supported  by  reasons,    but  they 
cannot  be  proven.  (4.  7) 


•  The  best  ways  to  evaluate  students'   skill  in  making  inferences  are 
to   7ive  them  information  which  easily  invites  infer ence -making  or 
to  ^ive  them  problems  which  require  inference -making  for  their  sol- 
utions.     To  see  if  students  understand  wliai  is  meant  by  evidence  and 
inference,    show  them  several  different  oictures  from  magazines  and 
bc-oks.      At^out  each  pictui  e  have  them  tell  what  is  known,    or  absolutely 
certain,    and  what  guesses  tney  can  make,    basc^d  on  what  is  known  from 
previous  experience  with  the  items   pictured,    as   well  as  (mm  the 
picture  Itself.  (4.  7 ) 
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•  T(>   see   11  stacents   can  tell   whether    somr-one   is  qualifier]  to  make  auth^>r- 
itative   statements  on  a  subject,    read  each  of  the  fo^lowii't  stateiwents 
and  ask  whether  students  would  cr)nsider  the   pt*rs":.  qa('tcr'   i  reliable 
authority  on  the  particular  subject  he  is  taikmt;  ab'jut.      A*^'-'   them  tu 
explain  their  answers. 

Exam  pleb  •       Our   rientist.    Dr.    PuUemo'it,    sa-'s   lab' .  r   ■!  •ii')n  s   a  ri^  ran 
b/  cr^-j'-'s.     (un  reliable  J 
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iobov    T\s-'  a    Iwrinor   S')'U   a         ia  u  i    a)<i  .s*at<Mi 

\rbterday,  tlial  all  our  C(;jntry'^  t-nciiut's  ,u[(i  be  ^ivcn 
ni^r  o  ecorajinic  aid.      (unrcliabl  o  ) 

Thf  judji>   ruled  that    Mr.    Snitc  hit   hid   vioTatcd  th.-  law. 
(reliable) 


•  To   see   li    ^tufie'its  can  diflcrentiate  between   ^ta^eiMrntb  of  fact  an  1 
state.iUMits  of  opinion,  -ask  which  ui  the  foUoA'in;:  ^.tatemefits  are  fact 
and    v^Wich  are  opinion,    and  h^.A'  they  would  checK    on  f-ach  one  lo  fmH 
<>ut   if  It  uere  a  fart  or  not. 

Kxanioles-       Frequent  bu^    service  would   solve  the   city's   tra  nspo  rtatio  i 
orobiems.      (Opinion    -  until  the  city  \n  question  actually 
tries  the  solution,  ) 

Venus   IS  about  ^7,  ZOO,  000  miles  from  the  sun.  (I'act, 
ca"n  be  veriaed  by  examining  solar   sy;>tem  charts  based 
on  findings  of  ast  ronooic  r  s .  ) 

Dinosaur:,  were  u^ly   beasts.      (Opinion   -   can  r>ever  be 
•verified  and  ■i_^Iiness    is   alw^ays  a  matter  of  personal  ^ 
viewpoint ) 

P.asebali   players   make  excellent  politicians.      (Opinion  - 
excellence  is   a  matter  of  personal   viewpoint.  ) 

S'>me  cuMure.-,,    eh  >Ci>late   covered  an*s   are  con^id-red 
a    ureat  dtdicary.       (I'act    -  can  be   th_»ck'»d  in  \arioas 
r  efe  r ence  boo-:  - .  ) 


/ 
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4.  READING 

4.  16      To  ^am  skills  in  critically  comparing  editorials. 


•  To  see  if  students  can  differentiate  between  fact  rnd  opinion  in  edi- 
torials have  them  puint  out  the  facts  given  in  the  article  .below  and 
tell  how  the  editor  identifies  opinions  as  such. 

Example:        We  say  it's  (Certainly  time  this  city  did  something  about 

the  dragon  on  Hornblow  Street.      We  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  a  monstrous,    fire -breathing  creature  should  be  allowed 
to  threaten  the  lives  and  property  of  our  Citizens.  Ever 
since  "Homer  the  Harmless"  as  his  friends  call  him, 
appeared  on  Hornblow,   in  Mrs.   Golumph's  back  yard,  there 
,has  been  nothi.ig  but  fire  after  fire  in  our  city.      We  say 
It's  Homer'p  breathing  that  causes  the  fires,   and  we  say 
GET  RID  OF  HOMER! 


To  help  students  recognize  an  editorial,   have  them  compare  an  article 
from  the  front  page  with  one  from  the  editorial  section  in  ^  local 
newspaper.      Explain  to  the  students  that  "we"  is  used  instead  of  "I" 
because  the  editorial  writer  is   speaking  for  the  entire  newspaper  staff. 
At  this  point,   you  might  explore  denotation  and  connotation  with  yoUr 
students.     Give  them  the  following  sets  of  words  and  have  them  discuss 
the  shades  of  meaning. 

Examp'  e  s .      cheap,  inexpensiM^t^rgain-priced 
odor,  fragrance/^srmll 
lady,   woman,   miSs  W' 
child,    kid,   juvenile,  youngster 
friend,    comrade,    buddy,  partner 


A^nother  part  of  the  newspaper  which  should  be  discussed  is  the  letters 
to  the  editor.     After  looking  at  som^.    of  the  letters,    ask  them  to 
imagine  other  viewpoints  or  opinions  which  nnight  be  expressed  on  the 
same  subject.      Discuss  who  might  support  each  of  the  opinions. 
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4.  ?E\rn\'] 

4.  17       I.    ^ai:.  :r Kills  in  crilicaiiy  co.i  .jar  1114  repv>rls   wi  a  nev\s  item  in  at 
lfa5>t        .  oiiterent  newspapers,    examining  emohast-s  created  by  (1) 
anii^uits  oi  space  allotte<^i,    (2)  positions  within  the  newspaper  -  i.e., 
front  pai4f,    middle,    back  pa        etc.,{3^  omissions. 

•  T<»  arou-so  further  interest  in  studying  the  newsoaprr,    the  following: 
^questitins  mii^ht  be  used-     Why  dues  newt>  have  to  be  u  lusual  ^  What 

do  readers  look  for  in  a -^vevspaper  ^      What  kinds  ot  news  appear*  m 
newspaq^ers Wha'  does  Iht-  word    'nf^wb  *  mean'     Tho  etyaii>lo^y  will 
tell^them  th«it  news  originaliy  comes  from  the  W'ird  new. 

* 

•  Have  'students  read  tUe  headlines  for   several  news   stories.  Discuss 
with  then;  whether  or  not  the  headlines  meet  the  following  criteria: 
A  headline  should  indicate  the  main  idea  of  the  article  and  introduce 
news  in  ay^'ay  that  nnakes  the  reader  wait  to  know  more.     To  give 
students /Tiiore  practice  with  headlines,    collect  some  news  stories,  cut 
ofT  they4ieadiines,   and  have  the  students  write  headlines  fv)r  those 
stories.      Remind  them  that  they  mu3t  find  the  main  idea  jf  each  story 
before  writing  the  headline.      Then,    have  them  compare  their  headlines 
with  ^those  provided  by  the  newspaper, 

•  If  the  lolh.wmg  can  be  arrant^ed,  *  have  the  class  select  a  carrcnt  news- 
paper article  that  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  ^roup  as  a  whole, 
and  that  has  a  byline  or  the  name  of  a  writer  mentioned.  ^  Let  the 
students  write  to  the  journalist,    in  care  of  the  newspaper  requesting 
that  the  rep->rter  visit  the  class  to  explain  how  he  collected  information 
for  his  article.      If  he  cannot  visit  the  classroom,    he  may  have  time 

to  w;  ite  a  detailed  answer^tci  the  inquiry.      lv<jcal   papers  and  local 
lop'-rters  v.cjald  have  io  be  Ci>nsidered,    rather  than  wire-service  or 
synoicated   feature  writers.  ' 

•  for  sixth  s.r<xnc  classes   in  the  St.    Louis  area,    Mr.    Anzu  .Manoni  from 
%              the  St.    L'>ais   Post   Dispatch  is  available  for  unit  oresentation  on  usin^ 

the  nevvso.Ap^T. 

J 
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READING 

4.  18      To  examine  assumptions  and  implicatipns  of  advertisements;  to  examine 
w.iether  the  sign  or  symbol  associated  with  a  product    really  says 
an/tjjing  about  the  product  itself. 
« 

•  Have  children  bring  several  types  of  advertisements  to  class.  Con- 
trast the  content  (what  is  said)  and  the  technique  (how  it  is  said). 
Tl^JoUowing  techniques  could  then  be  discussed:- 

Examples:      A  testimonial  is  an  advertisement  in  which  someone 

claims  to  have  used  a  product.     Possibly  a  housewife 
or  a  famous  person  testifies  to  its  worth. 

The  appeal  to  get  on  the  bandwagon  is  directed  toward 
the  human  desire  to  be  like  others  and  to  the  fear  of 
being  left  out. 

The  scientific  approach  refers  to  tne  use  of  the  product 
in  a  scientific  manner  or  by  a  person  working,  in  science, 
i.e.,    "Clean*  is  used  in  five  out  of  seven  operating 
rooms  in  hospitals  across  the  country. 

Appealing  context  is  used  to  make  a  person  see  a  product 
in  a  new  way,   i.e.,   A  tropical  islarid  scene  is  used  for 
selling  2  soft  drink. 

Many  advertisements  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
people  are  vain  and  that  they  want  to  be  more  successful, 
popular,   or  beautiful. 

•  To  check  the  student's  understanding  of  the  advertising  techniques,  give 
them  some  examples  of  each  technique  and  have  them  identify  the 
technique  used.     Then  give  them  time  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the 
method  used  in  each  advertisement. 

•  For  further  evaluation,   collect  advertisements  written  by  students,  dupl 
cate  them  for  distribution  to  the  class,   and  challenge  them  to  identify 
the  technique  used  in  each  advertisement. 
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5.1        To  :>r  .duce  \k  ritten  sinns  and  symbuls  vtdth  a  bcnse  of  exploration 
ana  discovery. 


•A  symbol  is  something  that  stands  for  some.hmg  else.  Secret 
messai^es  '>r  cocies  are  fun  to  work  with: 

Exan^Dles:       Xf  xjmm  hpup  Nz.tufsz  Ctowf  cz  ^vstlniwft  ^ifyu 
Tbavset^z  .    ,    Ep  opu  ufmm  bo/.c^ez.  Nbsl. 
The  above  code  has  z  for  a,   a  for  b,   c  for  d,  etc. 

•  SpeaK^^    Pig  Latin  '  until  all  children  have  discovered  the  code. 

i 

•  Discuss  symbols  tha^ stand,  for  something  that^s  synonymous  with 
iiovernments,    politic^  businesses,   occupations,    people,    *tc.  The 

bite  duve  of  peace,     eagle  for  the  U.S..   bear  for   Russia,  etc. 


•Divide  the  class  into  small  j^roups  and  appoint  a  head  of  each 
committee  to  come  up  with  imaginative  symbols  for  character  traits, 

•The  Post   Disoatch  classroom  nev/spaper  program  contains  a  fine 
booklet  on  ed.torial  cartoons  from  1913-1965.     It  would  ue  valuable 
to  tjo  over  these  cartoons  with  the  class  explaining  the  symbols  and 
caricatures  used  in  each  cartoon. 


•During  election  time  or  tax  levy  time,   children  could  draw  editorial 
cartocns  about  some  area  or  idea  which  would  concern  them.  School 
or  ro  >m  rules  would  be  equally  appropriate. 

Inventing  Xam«-s:     The  teach^^r  could  take  any  object  in  the  room  and 
ask*  the  children  to  name  a  appropriately.      Dr..  this  to  let  children 
fiisc<^ver  that  all  words  are  indented  by  people.      Encourage  the  children 
to  fhLnk  up  many  names  for  a  dt.u,    telephone,    TV  set,  hamburger, 
sandwich,  etc. 


•Let  thv  children  discuss  the  question:     What  makes  a  ^ood  name 
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•  Have  the  chalaren  write  wo^ds  that  express  feelings  such  as  love, 
hate,   or  fear.     Helen  Keller  hag  the  most  diffictilty  in  understanding 
these  words.     Discuss  how  she  had  to  use  her  senses  of  smelU  taste, 
a^d  touch  to  irarn  what  things  arc  caPcd  and  how  the  names  are  ^ 
written  in  braille. 


•  To  demonstrate  the  fact  tiiat  some  words  have  more  than-one  m^aning, 
work  with  pais  o/  with  puns  based  on  riddles. 

Example:       If  the  top  &alf  of  you  ran  a  race  against  the  bottom 

half  of  you,   the  top  h?lf»  would  win.     Do  you  know  why? 
Because  it's  a  head ! 

Have  the  children  try  to  make  up  pun  riddles  of  their  own. 


Discuss  familiar  tradennarks.  After  doing  this  you  could  have  the 
chirdren  make  a  scrapbook  of  trademarks,  ^  •  *. 

^  i 
Samples:      Arm  &  Hammer 
Jolly  Green  Giant 


•  To  explore  the^  idea  of  things  with  multiple  names  and  the  subject 
of  word  origins,  ask  the  class  to  find  out  from  a  dictionary  where 
hamburger,   frankfurters,   etc.   got  their  names.     Ask  if  they  know 

•any  other-  names  used  (or  these  foods. 
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WRITLNG 


To  take  pride  in  producing  neat,  legible  manuscript  ant!  curj.ivf 
writing. 


•  Refer  to  the  district's    'Handwriting  Guidefines         It  is  a  manuscri 
and  cursive  handwriting  guide.     The  procedures  in  it  are  useful. 


{ 
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To  accept  respDnsibility  for  spelling  Qorrectly  in  order  .to  conrununicate 
more  effectively;  to  make  use  of  th*^  various  aids  to  spelling,  including 
one*s  own  nrmemonics;  to  consult  the  dictionary;  to  spell  correctly  in 
whatever  subject. 

Refer  to  the  district's  leaflets  on  spelling  games  which  are  available 
from  the  consul^nts. 

Tw^  principle  considerations  should  particularly  govern  the  selection 
of  the  spelling  words  to  be  presented  to  the  poor  speller.  '^^First, 
the  words  should  be  most  aseful  and  crucial  in  children's  writing; 
second,   the  words  should  be  within  the  children*^  vocabulary.  For 
instance,   if  a  pupil  is  reading  above  the  third  reader  level,   a  good 
source  of  spelling  words  are  the  connmon  sight  or  service  words  that 
are  introduced  in  beginning  readers. 

The  number  of  words  for  each  spelling  lesson  should  be  limited  in 
order  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of  success  in  spelling.     It  is  certainly 
more  desirable  to  have  retarded  readers  learn  to  spell  a  few  useful 
W3.-ds  successfully  and  c.^  asistently  rather  than  have  tKem  laboriously 
memorize  a  large  list  of  words  only  to  have  them  unable  to  spell 
them  in  writing  situations.. 

Careful  attention  to  reading  problems  is  essential  if  we  ultimately 
expect  children's  spelling  ability  to  iipprove.     If  we  have  to  slight 
spelling  instruction  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to  reading, 
this  should  be  done.     A  penetrating  evaluation  of  a  pupil's  precise 
status  and  needs  in  reading  will  frequently  reveal  corresponding  diffi- 
culties in  spelling,   particularly  in  the  area  of  word  recognition. 

Spelling  for  Low  Achievers: 

a.  Adjust  the  number  of  words  to  be  studied  to  the  learning 
rate  of  the  individuals.  This  leads  to  smaller  groups  in 
the  low  achievers  groap. 

b.  Children  are  grouped  3^n6  given  instruction  according  to  their 
\A.eakne5ses.     This  leads  to  direct  teaching  to  overcome 
suph  difficulties  as  (1)  lack  of  auditory  p-^^ception  of  word 
elements,    (2)  faulty  word  pronunciation,    (3)  over -application 
of  phonics,    (4)  low  relationships  of  spelling  to  meaning  and 
imagery  allied  to  the  word,   (5)  slow  or  careless  handwriting, 
and  (6)  poor  visual  perception  of  the  word* 


Tcchniques  used  for  this  intensive-  teachifi»;  are:     (I)  re:.pi..i8e 
to  mfaping,   (2)  every  pupil  rc3pon«^^)  ear -for -sound 
training,   (4)  visual  memory  lessons,    {i)  flash -card  drill, 
(6)  word  recognition  practice,  and  (7)  applied  phonics  instruction. 

Systematic  review  practice,  which  is  teacher -led,   helps  to 
safeguard  retention  and  meaning. 

e.     Team  learning  techniques  can  be  utilized  for  drill  tasks/ 


•  Spelling  for  Average  or  Above  Average  Achievers: 

a.  Teams  of  three  of  like  ability  axia  progress  rate  study  the 
words  in  the  lesson  or  word  list, 

b.  Pupil  A  gives  writter»test  to  B  and  C.  B  and  C  exchange 
papers  and  correct,  using  spelling  text  to  guide  them,  and 
then  study  corrections. 


c. 


c.  A  retests  B  and  C. 

d.  B  then  tests  A  and  C  (C  being  tjssted  for  a  second  time).  A 
a.4d  B  take  turns  at  double  practice  in  successive  lessons. 
Correction  procedure  same  as  in  first  test  except  it  would 
be  A  and  B  correcting  each  other's  papers. 

e.  Each  pupil  should  be  required  to  keep  a  personal  spelling 
list.     Any  word  nrus spelled*  in  spelling  or  in  related  language 
activities  is  written  on  his  list. 


f.      High  standards  of  legibility  and  neatness  are  stressed. 

flach  pupil  keeps  a  record  of  his  attainment  in  spelling  on  a 
progress  chart.     Afl  tests  are  kept  in  a  folder  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  reporting  pupil  progr-ess,    repoft  cards,  etc. 


•  Ask  Mr.   Webster:     Write  the  word 
>each  child  open  his  dictionary  after 
"If  you  had  a  sombrero,   would  ^you 
ster.     Pupils  try  to  find  the  word, 
the  question. 


'^Sombrero  '  on  the  board.  Let 
you  have  made  this  oral  statement, 
eat  it  or  wear  it?     Ask  Mr.  Web- 
read  the  definition,   and  answer 
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•Alphabet  Game:     When  the  teacher  says  •Begin!"  the  pupils  write 
an  alphabetical  list  of  words,   one  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
pjpil  whD  gets  the  list  written  first,  with  all  words  properly  spelled, 
wins  the  game.     Words  used  nrwty  be  limited  to  three  syllables,  nouns, 
seve%  letters,  etc. 
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•  To  find  wordtt  quickly  in  th^,  dictionary,   one  must  know  the  alphabet 

thoroughly.      Put  eJch  letter  on  a  card.     Mix  up  the  cards.  Let 
^  students  use  a  stop  watch  :o  see  how  quickly  they  can  put  them 

together  in  order.     With  two  sets  of  cards,   two  students  can  race. 

Or  the  class  can  be  divided  into  teams  and  can  have  a  relay  race 

to  see  which  team  wins. 


•Write  live  words  on  the  chalkboard.     When  the  signal  is  given, 
children  start  to  find  the  words  in  their  dictionaries.     When  one 
finds  the  first  word,  he  writes  the  dictionary  page  after  number  1 
on  his  paper,   then  gees  to  the  second  word  and  does  the  same. 

•  Practice  opening  the  dictionary  as  close  as  po^ssible  to  the  right 
place.     If  you  wish  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  "banyan  for 
example,   you  woulc  want  to  open  th^  book  near  the  front.  Should 
you  be  looking  for  the  v^ord  '  waddle",   you  would  open  the  book 
near  the  end. 

•  \fter  the  pronunciation  key  of  a  dictionary  has  been  taught,   ask  each 
crild  to  make  a  list  of  ten  words  and  their  pronunciations.     You  may 

u  sh  to  linriit  the  number  of  syllables,  at  first.     Choose  four  students  ^ 
to  write  the  pronunciation  of  one  of  ±heir  words  on  the  board.  They 
take  turns  calling  on  a  classmate  who  has  used  the  pronunciation  key 
to  determine  how  to  say  the  word.     If  .he  is  correct  he  takes  th^ 
person's  place  at  the  board. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  teams.     As  the  teacher  writes  a  word  on  the 
b' ard  each  child  uses  previously  taught  skills  to  locate  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  (opening  the  dictionary  as  close  to  the  ^^ght  place  as 
p:>?isible,   using  guide  words,   alphabetical  order).     The  first  team  whose 
members  are  all  standing,   having  located  the  word,   receives  a  point. 

A  variation  is  to  use  the  wor<^  in  a  sentence  and  have  the  dtudentd  not 
only  locate  the  word  but  determine  its  proper  definition  as  well. 

•  Each  child  opens  his  dictionary  at  random  or  to  a  specified  letter.- 
He  selects  a  new  word,   reads  its  definition,   selects  one  meaning,- 
and  uses  the  word  in  a  sentence  to  show  the  meaning  given  in  the 
definition  he  selected.     If  done  correctly  he  scores  for  his  team. 

(5.4) 
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WRITING 


5.4        To  ira 


prove  the  quality  and  precision  of  onc'.^  written  \  i>cal>ula  r y. 


Use  colorful  pict\^re  words  describing  appearance,   taste,  smell, 
etc. ^  of  certain  foods. 

Examples:      Candy  -  chewy,  Chocolaty 

Cinnamon  Toast  -  golden  brown,    spicy  smell,   sweet  tatfte 


•  Mike  comparisons:     When  we  say  -The  water  on  the  lake  was  as 
shiny  as  glass  *,   we  have  used  a  comparison.     A  comparison  shows 
that  something  we  have  seen  is  like  something  else. 


Examples:      as  dark  a% 
as  soft  as  . 
as  quick  as 


as  slow  as  .  , 
as  squeaky  as 
as  wavy  as  . 


•  Take  a  small  sentence,   such 'as    ^The  bell  rang",    and  make  it  grow 
and  change.     Here  are  ways  to  build  it  up- 

Examples:      Tell  l^ow 
Tell  when 
Tell  where 
Tell  what  kind 

Change  the  final  sentence  to  a  question 


•  Take  time  to  discuss  and  describe  something  together  each  morning. 
Describe  the  sky,    a  lovely  tree,  or  a  newly  painted  house. 

* 

.  Keep  a  spnt  on  a  chalkboard  (or  a  poster)  where  unusual  words,  their 
definitions,   and  a  sentence  using  the  word  can  be  added. 

.  Write  the  word  BRIDE  on  the  chalkboard.     A  child  "xs  asked  lo  change 
one  letter  in  the  word  so  that  a  new  word  with  a  new  definition  is 
created.     For  instance,   he  may  change,  the  d  to  n  and  have  the  word 
brine,   which  means  salt  water.     Another  child  may  change  the  e  to 
k   and  make  brink,   which  m.-ans  on  the  edge.      Each  player  continues 
to  change  only  one  letter  m     the  last  word  to  fc^rm  a  new  word. 
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Examples  •      i'j^ilJ£  ^ 
BRINE  -  sait  wat*r 
BRINK  -  on  the  edge 
BLIN'K  -  to  wxnk  the  eyes 
BLEND  '  oblivious  to  everything 

•  A  Committee  of  i>tudent;^   can  prepare  a  bulletin  Doard  di3play  ^teaturing 
unom.atopuetic  v.  v^rds.      Using  the  caption,    ECHOES,   this  committee 
can  display  examples  contributed  by  class  members. 

•  Encourage  stuaentb  lo  invent  new  words  which  imitate  sounds.  They 
should  pr.  ''lue  a  definition  for  each  invented  word. 

E^cample.         Cionk   -    The  b  ^'Und        a  nammer  on  Wuod. 

Wha?t,    lor  cxamptt,    woulo  yvm  caL  the  sound  made  when  your  boda 
is  almost  gone'^ 

•  Have  students  experiment  with  writing  descriptive  alliterative  phrases 
as  in  these  saoiples:  (5-  9) 

Examples:  slippery,  blithery,  sleuth 
proud,  princess  Prudence 
jl(;oniy,    uiowerin^  ^^iance 


•  Set  out  on  an     exploring  trip    to  discover  uses  of  ^illiter ation  in  poetry. 
Each  siucicnl  wiil  need  a  'jook  of  poetry  unless  small  groups  work  on 
this  pro]ect  at  efferent  times.      This  type  of  exploratory  browsing  intro- 
duces students  to  a  variety  of  p.^ctry  as  they  search  for  examples. 

(3.7,  5.9) 

•  Have  stuaeutb  iisi  worus   Ahich  fit  a  certain  mood  or  theme.  To 
stimulate  thinking  you  may  show  a  picture;  for  example,    a  dark  stormy 
scene,   a  little  child  crying,    a  family  picnic.     Questions*  asked  by  the 
teacher  will  assist  the  flow  of  th  ought.  (5.9) 

Examples-        is'^thi^i  picture  happy  or  sadV 

A  v>  ilc:  ycii  u^e  daTK  or  light  wore.-,  t  ^  riebcribe  this  scene 
Hf'W  aocs  this   piciuf-c   make  yoa  ie/:l  ' 
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"•"^  ^^'^  ability  to  n^t-  cunvtMitions  ri  i)^.*         -         dtul  naoriuai 


•  :DUt:-fbti..nb  lor  Developln^  the  Correct  Use  of  Letter  Forms: 

Ust   ci  toit  r^erx  to  oatime  the  shape  of  a  business  ur  friendly 
iettei. 

Use  oonstruction  paper  cut-outs  to  show  form,    shape,    and  parts 
"i  a  letter. 

Keep  c.aiections  of  letters  which  show  various  forms.  Thrr^agh 
the  use  u[  the  opaque  orojectcr  and  the  overhead  projector,  children 
can  learn  to  contrast  various  letter  forms  and  make  lists   6i  the 
aitferences  between  friendly  letters  and  business  letters. 

IJictate  a  letter  to  the  class  and  then  pass  out  the  correct  form 
'-f  the  letter  to  the  students  so  they  can  check  their  letters  to 
see  if  they  have  followed  the  correct  form. 


•  Students  cai    assist  the  teacher  in  writing  for  free  materials.  They 
can  -write  for  information  from  real  people  or  organizations   -  Congress- 
men,   state  departments,    travel  bureaus,    publishero,    and  chambers 
of  commerce. 
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•  T^>  pr(.vide  practice  in  writing  addresses,    h^ve  each  child  cut  several 
slips  of  paper  the  size  of  a  postal  card.      Use  tagboard  u  the  cards 
are  tc    be  mailed.      On  (me  side  (;f  tl  e  card  is  a  picture,  perhaps 
ass^^ciateci  vvath  the  social  studies  or  depicting  the  local  area.      On  the 
"ther  side  is  the  address  and  a  brief  message. 


•  TcleLjrain   techniques   pro\ide  an  interesting  experiment  in  writing 
brief  but  complete  information.      The  date,    address,    and  signature  are 
included  without   charge.      No  punctuation  is  used,    and  every  word 
anri   fmure  is   counted.      Supply  fictitious  informcnion  which  is   to  be 
nveyed  via  telegram.      Official  telegram  forms  can  be  obtained  from 


Mie  lucal  otfice. 


•Write  triendly  gre(-tings  to  patients  m  local  hospitals.      I^^iscuss  the 
types  (;f  information  which  might  be  sha*  ?d  uith  an  older  person. 
An  .anginal  poem  or  story  might  be  much  appreciated.      Art  vsork 
mieht  also  be  shared. 


6  is 


the  ourrwiub  oi   vViitin^        bo.i.e-.ne  m  ai.j:her  cii  y  ur  ;  w  ic^r-u^^n 
counirv/.      Aadresbes  wnicr.  buppiy  names  of  chiidren  who  wish  to 
exchange  letters  arc 

bcao   I  Aililidion  S'  :\^^  f 

160  North  Filteeuth  blreci  " 
Philadelphia  2,    PenncyK  dnia 

Childrens   Plea  lor  Peace 
Worxd  Aifai^  b  Ct-nier 
University  •ft  Ivlinn o a o r a 
Mi  r.n  ea  p  c>  1 1  b ,    Mi  ni  i  e  b  c  a 

Inter:.ati.i -r.al   Friera^aip  Le^^^'^v 
Fiox   i     '  1 

Kansdb   Citv  ^4.,  >iibS^-'Uri 


Ibl    Hlowr  Sli  t  or,  v^. 
Tor»)nt'^   3,    Ontario,  Canada 


•Students   eoula  write  anc/.ncr  cidssioom  .n  our  ai-trict  or  in  other 
distracts.      This  would  pro\iCe  continuous   reinfor ceTt^BIit  of  Letter 
writing  skills.    ^  ^ 

•  Have  each  individual  keen  a  udder  of  his  own  grammar  errors.  Dittoed 
sheets  listmu  comnr.on  errors   can  i;e  clipped  inside  the  folder.  Each 
child  uses  his  corrected  paptrs  t..  diagnose  his  mistakes  and  mark 
the  cnecK  s roots. 


•  Coilevi   .c.ri.;o:-     .wix^.r.  i.         .ni.oi.M   understand   grammar   usage  or 
the  mocha/iics  v^'ritm^,. 


A    'B()f-Bo<;     baixUii.  ooar-.    k   r  ulecuons  of  substandard  samples  of 

con^inianieat.on   riii        :n   n-v. rb ,    TV,    racii'..    uui^a /ane:- ,  and 

sch(;'d  pap<  r^.  wouia  he  Ubofui,      '  iave  tne  class   oring  in  these  samples. 


St.-.  1 


nusuaoer.bianainus  vuu  the  iiripr  «per  use  oi  \v(.ras  are  good.  Many- 
current  jokf'^>ooks  will  pruvide  the  teacher  with  such  material,  as 
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Art   Lmkletler's,    Kicli^ai^tJ-u^_J2arn^cs^  afi<i    hi>nru-t  Corf's 

lJ2lLi^^ii:_.iIj]}il.i^rti'x  etc.  Tkc  teacher  should  bcleU  carefully 
lh.se  Items  wliich  children  will  understand.  Children  will  enjoy 
collectmu  these  excerpts. 


•  Tu  help  children  realize  that  words  can  be  assembled  m  many,  ways 

and  that  there  are  many  levels  of  usage,    examples  of  levels  of  usage 
are  as  follows: 

ExanuVes:      Formal  Informal  Slan^ 

Do  you  comprehend  Do  you  under-  Dig  me'* 

m^-  explanation'^  stand  me'^ 

I  find  him  to  be  He*s  not  paying  He's  way 

^s^unnaturally  dis-  attention.  out. 

interested  and 
inattentive. 

Be  sure  to  discuss  the  place  where  each  of  these  expressions  may 
be  acceptably  used. 


Punctuation:     It's  helpful  to  exploit  every  parallel  that  can  be  found 
between  speech  and  writing.      Such  parallels  ar,e  thc^se  marks  used  m 
writing  to  signal  meaning. 

Examples:      The  tram  is  coming. 

The  train  is  coming'' 
The^train  is  coming  ! 

Li  za,    Jane,    Mary,    Loa,    and  John  are  hert^. 
Liza  Jaie,    Mary   L(;u,    and  John  are  here. 

These  types  of  examples  help  yuu  teach  intonation  patterns  that  go 
al  ong  with  each  punctuation  pattern. 


'One  useful  means  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  careful  use  of 
punctuation  marks  m  writing  is  the  comparison  of  puictuation  marks 
to  road  signs  and  traffic  signals.      If  we  imagine  the  progression  of 
th  ought  as  tijie  road,   then  the  punctuation  marks  are  the  signs  and 
traffic  signals  that  aid  the  traveler. 


Ci(Jod  ste.)b  tf  strengthen  pupils  in  aiechanical  skills  punctuation  - 
are  begun  when  the  teacher  has  the  pupils  correct  sentences  or  nara 
graphs  in  which  commas,    colons,    question  marks,    etc.    are  missing. 
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•  Have  lac         >^.:^  >  x^*..       ^^^^  -       at.Tc    -ui   me^i    v^v^..  xt-y   f^r  liic 
punctaati'>n  rwarxNt>.      v     .        ^^'^.r^^     -wet>       tu'ir.y  icnciii^n  ul  thib 
t>pe'ul  parirlaatlrjn  ganie  m  t;act>i  appearctnces     ii  T\.      Funny  noises 
or  n(>r:£>t*n:>e  w(  :  cic.   can  bt.   sabi.tamed  'ur  the  paiu  iuation  symbols 
^  and  maae  inK-  a  rioise  c^-Jo. 

.  •     inuc  tv.  eet 

!  '^^IIL 

f 

Try  reaui;..:  o    -l^r  v  a       .   ...  y  ^v^r  x,o'ie,    mai<:in^  -^ne  of  the  noises 
every  '    .  '    i  -  .         ;  i  niarK  it  represents.  After 

studera^    ..a>c        i  '    ,i  „   ^v.u   >cer    a  tlh  me  :    x-.&t>nbc   sounds,  you 
mx^ht   'V  cviit  I'i  uhv'    ^  i  nii,         .u..  -  ♦^.a.^tcc   ^cntericob   nn  the  board. 

Or  after  tar  iiuci'^r.ib   re.,  ^  ^i'..'  a^e:.?- 1-   punctuation,    ha  ^ 

them  re.ia  ^  u    e:.c     ,       .  .ysc^^ur  1.4.   .jau:re^,    btresses,    and  changes 

in  Ditc'i   1   r  r  ■  . 


•  At>k  I  hi'       w   .         .>     'lit-     i        >  ^'^^     :n  ^  t^inr  nunotuation  code.  When 
they  a:e  c  ijij.cit.  i,    r.^\K.   :r»^  r>tu^*.i's       inc  bto'r^oiS  and  tne  keys  to 
their  codco.      Ls^n-  th,-  coueb  n.adt-  up  by  then:  classmates,    have  the 
students*    rv-wi  i.r<    each  otii^r'c.   ^i^r.^.^  n6;n^  conventional  punctuation. 
Il  i.orre^li  ri.'^   -^rj  -^cco-^.,^;,    n^\<    *.ht    .students  make  the  corrections 
aruf  circle  eaci 


•  Have  tiie   cns.s   :.;a/(    ^'^j   -e^te'iCL-^  with   ^^lanks   lur  the  nouns  and 
adjeet-^  (  ^,  ^  i.i'^^,      :    aiiy    jther   combination.    When  they 

have  finished,  t]:ey  'couici  trade  papers  with  each  other,  and  fill  in  the 
blanks  ^vlt^>         niciny  dirierer.t  \vor^s  as  possible. 


'Teacher     r   '^tucS-'a  c -  uid   pu:       ^{  x'*arr.blcd  sentence  on  theXboard  and 
have  th^    ^la-?  or  anoUier   ..tu'  ent  un.ieramble  it   so  it  is  in  correct 
r  d  e  r  , 


•Class  couid  make  up  scr*anr)led  o(^ntences  and  exchange  with  each  other 

to   utj b c  rai*ibl f    th'  i  . 


•  In    I  h  .  ^   '  .       '  iw.^'.       i.t,    '-{'["c:    a   pcira-r-^ih   l(;r   each  child  to 

scrar  '  'r  v  '     .      :  .    f  cx^hiii^<    p)[>ers   and  unscran?i- 

bie  .    ->^'     .  c  ,        i.      Frim.li'ir   pir a  graphs  could 

be  ditK'Tvi  i.n  ci  iCi.in>..U  .  n  i    and  unsc rariibi eU  oy  class. 
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•  T<^  reiiitorce  the  idea  of  form  and  position,    harve  the  children  study 
thij    s enter  ce: 

A  frappy  block  strambled  the  kinniebt  f4»eus  kettily.  " 

Can  they  identify  these  nonsense  words  by  their  forms  ^      !^y  the4f 
positions  in  the  sentence'?     If  they  have  difficulty,    you  might  ask 
thei^e  questions: 

Wh^t  did  the'  bio  ok  do (It  strambled)  ^ 
Wha6  did  the  strambling (The  blook>.  . 
When  did  it  strambl^*?     (In  the  past) 

•  Have  them  substitute  worde  for  the  nonsense  words  so  the  sentence 
makes  sense. 

Example:        Z  woppy  beek  flicked  the  mouzer  conks  nixly.  * 

adjective        ed  ^naing       comparative         ending  indi- 
for  verbs       form  of  ad-         cates  adverb 
jective 

*  ♦ 

•  Diauram(;bile:     A  study  of  sentence  structure  can  be  dramatized  through 
the  use  uf  a  diagrctmobile.    which  is  made  from  wires  or  sticks  sus- 
pended with  thread.     The  more  complex  the  sente.  ce,   the  more 
fascinating  is  the  mobile.     Added  color  gives  additional  interest  -  ad- 
jectives m  red,    adverbs  in  blue,    etc.      The  structure  of  the  mobile 
appeals  to  the  v^slial  image  and  helps  children  remember  the  proper 
placement  of  parts  oi  speech. 

•  OutiininiT   (organizing):     Bring  a  box  of  odds  and  ends  to  class  or  collect 
them  from  the  room.     The  items  are  studied  by  the  class  who  seek 

to  organize  the  i*-ems  into  groups. 

Examples:      Schc)f^l  materials   -  book 

pencil 

writing  paper 

Personal  materials :  scarf 

comb 

This  activity  serves  as  an  intrc^duction  to  outlining.      It  shows  its  pur- 
p<ise  and  emphasizep  the  thinking  involved  m  outlining. 
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•  Kcepxr-i:  to  one  laea  in  a  [paragraph:     Committees  arc  formed  and  the 
class        requested  to  contribute  several  ideas  about  a  topic,  i.e., 
ice  cream.      Results  may  be:     "Most  boys  and  girls  like  ice  cream." 

"Ice  cream  can  be  in  different  fidvore.  "     "Ice  cream  needs  refrigcr- 
ation  to  stay  good.  " 

rhe  teacher  then  directs  each  committee  to  write  3  or  4  niore  sentences 
which  will  stay  within  the  limits  of  an  assigned  idea.     As   sach  group 
finishes,   the  class  as  a  whole  discusses  the  group's  work  for  its 
effectiveness  in  staying  within  the  limits  of  the  topic  sentence. 

•  Have  children  make  up  sentences  in  which  they  use  a  given  word  in 
several  different  ways,    or  have  children  determine  the  different  uses 
of  the  same  word  in  sentences. 

Example:      .Different  uses  of  the  word  RU  ^: 
run  in  a  woman's  stocking 
run  down  the  street 

runny  nose  * 
home  run 


•  Editing  Committees:     Children  put  their  next  to  final  drafts  of  stories, 
poems,    and  other  creative  writing  in  designated  places.     A  comnnittce  ^ 
of  children,    selected  by  the  teacher,   who  arc  skillful  in  writing 
mechanics,    act  as  the  editors.     The  editors  could  sit  with  the  children' 
who  wrote  the  papers  and  go  over  the  work  with  them.     The  signatures 
of  both  children  at  the  end  of  the  paper  will  help  the  teacher  learn  those 
who  still  need  certain  grammar  skills.  ^ 

•  An  Adventure  on  the  PHnet  Grammar  by  Kaye  M.    Howard  is  a  musical 
play  useful  in  this  area. 


•  Prepositions:     Place  a  box  on  the  table.      Put  an  object  in,  ,  under, 
beside,    below,   above  or  on  the  box.      List  the  words  which  describe 
wher e^^^th^-'^fTbj^t  is  and  label  them  as  prepositions. 

\ 

•  Have  the  children  paint  prepositions  for  art.      You  can  get  some  beauti- 
ful abstractions  when  children  paint  their  ideas  of  across,   under  and 
around. 
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Adjectives  and  Adverbs:     Take  small,    short  sentences  lacking  in  descrip- 
tive words  and  have  children  build  them  into  longer,    m^^re  exciting  sentences. 


.  Quotation  \Urks:     Have  the  children  write  stories  in  dialogue.  One 
way  to  start  is  to  write  imaginary  telephone  calls  or  question  and 
ansv  er  sessions. 


•  Set  up  a  press  conference  or  interview  in  the  room  using  role  playinj^. 
Ltt  children  take -turns  acting  as  the  person  interviewed  and  reporters. 
Holding  unrehearsed  conferences  the  reporters  take  careful  and  accurate 
notes.     It  doesn't  take  lont;  for  children  to  learn  the  difference  between 
the  substance  of  a  statement  and  .the  longer  statement  itself.  Compare 
these  activities  with  statements  made  in  the  daily  papers,    such  as  the 
actual  text  and  the  summary  report  of  the  President's  speech. 
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#VRITING 

3,6        To  develop  increasing  objectivity  m  revising  one's  written  work. 


•  For  a  child  to  be  willing  to  write  he  needs  to  develop  confide^nce  so 
he  will  be  able  to  work  more  and  more  on  his  own. 

Examples:      Let  the  child  draw  or  tell  rather  than  Arrite 
him  to  organi>^e  his  pictures  and  oral  storie 

If  the  child  has  a  classmate  he  likes  to  work  with,  let 
him  dictate  his  poem  or  story  to  his  friend,   who  can 
write  it  down  for  him. 

i 

If  you  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder,   let  the  child 
dictate  his  stories  and  play  them  back  so  that  he  can 
hear  them..    You  may  want  to  write  down  some  of.  these 
stories  for  him  so  that  he  can  have  a  copy  to  keep. 

Allow  children  to  read  stories  orally  to  classmates. 

•  Constructive  criticisms  of  each  student's  story  could 
foUcAv  the  readings.     The  teacher  is  careful  that  the 
criticism  remains  constructive.     Allowing  children  to 
proofread  each  other's  papers  is  a  good  activity.  This 

'  •    is  best  done  when  a  teacher  lets  friends  proofread 

each  other. 

A  proofreading  committee  picked  by  the  class  or  teacher 
could  be  set  up  to  help  "the  students  find  their  mistakes 
and  correct  them  before  they  tiirn  their  work  in  to  the 
teacher.     The  committee  would  be  instructed  to  find 
mistakes  and  poiat  them  out  to  the  student,   but  not 
correct  it  for  them.     The  student  would  have  to  make 
the  corrections  and  come  back  to  the  committee  for 
further  proofreading  until  his  wo*"k  is  acceptable. 

Team  brainstorming  helps  give  children  ideas  about  what 
to  write  and  how  to  make  some  exciting  expressive 
sentences.     This  develops  the  child's  confidence  in  his  ideas. 
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5.  WRITING 

5.7        To  develop  an  awareness  of  writing  styles  and  to  improve  one's 
own  writing  as  a  result  of  continuous  exposure  to  literature. 


•  Literature  should  not  be    'taught   ;  it  should  only  be  read  and 
enjoyed.     Through  reading,    enjoying,    sharing,   and  open:ended 
discussions,   children  wil    become  more'aware  of  the  way  in  which 
individual  authors  use  the  elements  of  literature.     These  elements 
are: 

Theme  -  What,  the  author  has  to  say  about  life;  there  are 
usually  many  interlocking  themes. 

Diction  -  Words  and  how  they  are  put  together,   as  in  dialogue 
and  imagery. 

Mood  -      How  the  story  *makes  the  reader  feel. 

Plot  -        The  series  of  incidents  that  make  up  the  story. 

Style  -       The  language  used  by  the  author   (examples,  long, 

descriptive  passages,    short,   realistic  conversation, 
style  of  language  used  ift  a  certain  place  by  certain 
people.  ^ 

Setting  -    Description    of  the  story's  location. 

Characterizations   -  Personalities  and  physical  descriptions. 


•Stress  the  variety  of  subject  matter  in  poetry  to  dispel  the  mistaken 
impression  that  poetry  is     feminine",   associated  with  flowers,  love, 
and  other  womanly  topics.     Read  a  variety  of  poems  with  the  class. 

Example:  Wind-Wolves  ,    by  William  D.  Sargent 

Trains,    by  James  S.  Tippett 

Godfrey  Gordon  Gustavus  Gore,    by  Wm.    B.  Rands 
The  Escalator,    by  Phyllis  McGinley 

Read  poems  that  represent  varied  forms  -  long,   short,  rhymed, 
unrhymed. 


•  As  the  teacher  helps  the  children  become  more  av/are  of  literature, 
both  prose  and  poetry,   and  its  varied  uses  they  will  be  able  to  enhance 
and  improve  their  own  writing. 
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5.  VRITING 

y 

5»  8       To  be  able  to  encode  manoer(s)  appropriate  to  messageCs);  to 
contribute  creatively  to  class  posters,   newspapers,   skits,  etc. 

•  Newspaper  Writing:     Getting  newspapers  for  each  child  or  having 
them  each  bring  a  daily  newspaper  would  enable  the  teacher  and  class 
to  move  through  each  section  of  the  newspaper  and  talk  about  each 

•  rhing,   such  as: 

Favorite  section  of  the  newspaper  for  different  people. 
Comics  and  movie  ads  for  children. 
Stock  market  for  Dad. 
.   Roman's  section  for^  Mom. 

By  lines  of  reporters  as  compared  with  what  A.  P,   and  U*.  P. 
mean. 

Differences  of  writing  styles  in  rfont  page  news  and  editorial 
news  or  feature  articles;  critics,  ^advice  columnists  like  Anm 
Landers;  anything  that  would  give  the  class  an  idea  of  what 
they  might  like  to  do  in  their  own  newspaper. 

f 

•  Have  students  read  headlines  for  several  news  stories.  I>iscuss 
with  them  whether  or  not  the  headlines  indicate  the  main  idea  of 

the  article,   and  introduce  news  in  a  way  that  makes  the  reader  want 
to  know  more.     To  give  students  more  practice  with  headlines,  collect 
some  news  stories,   cut  off  the  headlines,   and  have  the  students  write 
headlines  for  these  stories.     Remind  th^m  that  they  must  find  the 
main  idea  of  each  story  before  writing  the  headline.     Then,  have  them 
compare  their  headlines  with  those  provided  by  the  newspaper. 

•  Try  role  playing  for  demonstrating  the  correct  ^-ocedure  for  factual 
report! Class  members  could  act  out  a  simple'  skit  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  class  would  act  as  reporters  or  witnesses^    After  the  skit 
the  reporters  write  their  account  of  what  took  place.     Volunteers  read 
their  accounts  of  what  happened  to  the  class.     The  class  and  teacher 
would  then  separate  the  facts  from  opinions. 

•  Students  should  study  feature  articlei?  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
before  att**mpting  to  write.     As  they  examine  articles,    students  can 
be  guided  to  observe: 

How  the  author  began  his  article; 
*  1  Telling  an  anecdote 

Flashback 
Dialogue 

^J^(^"  Asking  a  question 
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Any  devices  the  author  used  to  add  inte-cst  to  his  writing: 
Humor,   joke,    play  on  words. 
Imagery  •  simile,  metaphor 
Illustrations  (verbal ) 


The  summary  or  conclusion. 


C 


•  Take  comics  and  cut  out  the  voice  bubbles  ^  -   and  have  the 

children  put  dialogue  in  to  fit  the  cartoon.       ^  Another  way 

to  do  this  is  to  have  the  class  draw  cartoons  of  their  own  and  put 
m  their  own  voice  bubbles  or  captions .     Captions  in  a  comic  strip 
like    -Prince  Valiant  '  tell  a  story  in  the  third  person  and  a  good  • 
lesson  on  the  different  styles  of  writing  could  be  brought  out  from 
this.     Teach  the  children  the  difference  in  using  the  first  person 
T  ',    second  person    you  -,   and  third  person  "they  ",   in  story  telling 
styles.  , 


•  Break  the  class  up  into  groups.     Each  group  will  be  responsible 
for  writing  a  section  of  the  newspaper,    (editorials,    sports,  comics, 
front  page,   features,  .  women's  section,   interviews,   etc.)  Each 
committee  would  be  responsible  for  editing  their  own  work. 


.  Committees  of  students  can  prepare  election  campaign  for  such  can- 
didates as   Peanuts.    Road  Runner,    or  Beetle'  Bailey.      Posters,  badges, 
speeches,    skits,   and  songs  can   be  used  to  create  enthusiasm.  An 
election  can  culminate  the  activity.     The  voting  may  have  the  usual 
restrictions  -  no  one  campaigning  within  a  certain  distance,  poll 
watchers,    each  committee  represented  at  the  count  of  ballots.  Each 
child  might  be  allowed  to  vote  for  two  of  the  candidates. 

Durint-  a  national,    state,   or  community  election,   the  same  activities 
could  be  conducted  with  the  nominees  being  those  actually  running  for 
public  office.     The  children  could  choose  the  candidate  for  whom  they 
^A,'ish  to  campaign.     In  such  an  election,   too,   the  students  would  have 
but  one  vote. 


»  Let  small  groups  of  interested  students  write  a  skit  or  drama  for 
the  class.     One  or  two  children  could  act  as  secretaries  or  discussion 
leaders.     Children  would  discuss  their  ideas  of  roles,  character 
analysis,   and  prop5.     The      ider  of  each  group  would  attemot  to 
summarize  the  ideas  presented.     At  least  one  idea  from  each  student 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  skit. 
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•  Puppets  constructed  during  art  lessons  can  inspire  a  class  to  write 
a  skit  or  drama  in  which  the  children  lose  their  own  identity  and 
transfer  their  role  playing  into  their  puppet  character.     This  helps 
many  childrai  l#8e  their  inhibitions  and  gives  them  a  real  opportunity 
to  write  a  creative  play  or  skit. 
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T.'  e-.iDv  uriting  pra*e,    and  verso;  to  enjoy  writing  vai  i.. us  .Kcnrce 
and  modes   (haiku,   free  verse,    stories,   fables,   skits,   friendly  letters, 
etc.  )  >  .  7  . 


•Free  verse  maTy  be  written  about  such  themes  as:     Rain  is  .   .  . 
Snow  IS  .   .   .       Happiness  is  ,   .   .        Each  ne^  idea  begins  a  fresh 


line. 


•Write  couplets,   the  simplest  type  of  rhymed  verse.     They  consist 
of  but  two  lines  that  end  with  rhyming  words.      An  excellent  way 
to  begin  composing  couplets  is  through  group  composition. 


•  Write  triplets,   again  making  the  initial  experience  a  group  composition. 
Each  child  selects  a  word  that  interests  him.      The  word  selected  must 
be  one  that  rhymes  easily,    so  it  is  well 'to  provide  a  list  from  which 
each  person  selects  his  word.      After  a  list  of  rhyming  words  is 
developed,    three  related  v/ords  are  used  to  compose  a  triplet. 

•  Write  limericks  which  are  a  combination  of  a  triplet  and  a  couplet. 
Lines  1  and  2  and  5  make  up  the  triplet,  while  the  couplet  consists 
of  lines  3  and  4.     They  often,    but  not  always,    begin  with  the  words 

'There  once  was,  ..." 


►Write  cii  lains  which  are  simple  five  line  verse  form, 
two  form 


There  are 


Examples:         Line   1  2  syllables  Softness 

Line  2-4  syllables  Is  snow  driftto^  - 

Line  3-6  syllables  Lying  on  the  green  grass 

Line  4  -   8  syllables  Soft  powder  on  the  skin  of  a 

Line  5  2  syllables  Baby! 


Line  1 

Line  2 

Line  3 

Line  4 

Line  5 


one  word  to  give  a  title. 

two  words  to  describe  the  title 

three  words  to  express  action  about  the  title. 

four  w(>rds  to  express  feeling  about  the  title. 

one  word  that  is  a  synonym  for  the  title  word. 
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Snow 
Icy  snow 

Slowly,    falling  down 
Wet  nose,    cold  day 
Wintertime. 


The  number  of  syjlablcs  and  worfis  need  not  be 
considered  an  unbreakable  rule. 


Write  haiku,   unrhym^d  Japanese  verse  consisting  of  three  lines.  The 
first  line  usually  has  5  syllables,  the  second  7  syllables,   and  the  ' 
third  line  5  syllables.      (17  syllables  in  all)    They  are  usually  word 
pictures  drawn  from  nature  and  suggest  an  idea  or  feeling  about  a 
time  of  day  or  a  season  of  the  year.  ^  Number  of  syllables  can  be 
used  as  an  approximation  and  need  not  be  considered  as  a  strict  rule. 

To  motivate  fantasy  writing,   have  a  collection  of  PRETEND  IDEAS. 

Examples:         Pretend  that  you  are  something  bigger  than  yOu  are 
or  smaller* 

Pretend  that  cars  had  square  wheels.     What  would 
happen 

Pretend  that  mice  are  pink.     What  would  happen? 
Pretend  that  a  baby  buggy  has  a  different  use.  What 
would  it  be? 

4 

Have  a  collection  of  unfinished  stories  or  paragraphs  for  the  children 
t6  select  and  complete. 

Have  a  box  of  cards  with  single  words  written  on  them.  .    £:,et  children 
reach  in  and  select  three  at  random  and  make  them  into  a  silly  or 
sensible  story. 

Have  a  number  of  notebooks  with  colorful  covers  for  children's  writtnj 
Encourage  them,   too,   to  illustrate  their  writings  if  they  would  ,  like. 
Suggested  titles:    Imaginary  Animals,   Flowers,    People  IM  Like  to  Ke< 

Collect  children's  favorite  comic  strips.     Cut  out  or  cover  up  the 
voice  bubbles.     Let  children  put  in  their  own  conversation.  Some 
children  like  to  not  only  provide^  conversation  but  draw  their  own 
cartoons,   as  well. 

Have  a  picture  file  available  for  children  to  refer  to  and  write  about. 
Separate  the  pictures  by  category,  such  as:  People,  Scenes,  Homes, 
Animals,  etc. 
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•  Have  a  ale  of  pictures  coniainin^  action.      Let  children  chooac  one 
and  write  about  it.     They  might  include  riomo  (it  the  lolhiwmg 

f  * 

What  has  happened '>     What  is  happening'^     What  is  going  to 
happen? 

Characterize  the  people  and  suggest  possible  names  for  them. 
What  events  might  have  led  up  to  the  present  action '> 
Find  words  to  describe  the  scenery  or  to  express  the  background 
of  the  picture. 

Suggest  a  few  appropriate  titles. 

Find  words  to  describe  the  scenery  or  to  express  the  background 
of  the  picture. 


•  Arrange  a  writer's  corner  with  a  colorful  screen,    a  bulletin  board 
vtith  pictures,    captions,    intriguing  titles,    a  table  and  chairs,  an 
invitation  to  write. 


•  Encourage  children  to  keep  diaries  or  journals  of  personal  experiences, 
Short  periods  of  time  can  be  provided  each  day  to  add  ideas  and 
feelings  about  school  events,   weekends,    TV  showings,    happenings  at 
home,    and  playtime,   etc.      Descriptive  passages  can  be  encouraged 
through  occasional  discussions  before  writing. 

♦  Draw  several  lines  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  intrigue  student 
imagination  to  complete  the  drawings  and  write  i^bout  it.     A  variation 
IS  to  give  interesting  shapes  cut  from  colored  paper  to  be  arranged 
in  any  fashion  on  a  large  sheet.      Lines  aie  added  as  the  child  wishes 
and  he  writes  about  it. 


•  Have  a  collection  of  jigsaw  stories.      Cut  a  square  of  construction 
paper  in  four  irregular  pieces  on  w^^ch  are  written:     2  characters, 
1  setting,    1  noun.     Students  select  ^n  envelooe,    assemble  the  puzzle, 
and  then  write  a  story  relating  the  four  parts. 

•Write  Traveling  Talcs:     Each  student  begins  a  story.      When  the  tc  her 
says  TRAVEL  TIME,    the  btory  is  passed  to  another  person.  He 
.'eads  what  is  on  the  paper  'and  adds  v/hat  he  thinks  would  happen  next. 
Stories  travel  sever al'times .     Tips:     Stop  writing  soon  enough  so  a 
number  of  students  can  read  their  tales.      Let  each  child  finish  one 
of  the  stories  at  another  time„ 
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>  Here  Cumes  the  WHOOSH!:     By  Vincent  Fago  (Golden  Press)  can  lead 
to  imaginative  writing.     "Here  it  comes  .    .    .    WHOOSH  .    .   •  there 
it  goes  and  in  such  a  hurry,   no  one  could  see  it  .   .   .  "  and  the  reader 
never  does  see  the  mysterious  creature,   whatever  it  is.     He  is  iiltro- 
duced,   however,   to  many  other  interesting  animals   -  the  pigadoon,  the 
snakeroo,   and  a  whole  family  of       -whiskers.     This  book  can  lead  to 
the  invention  of  many  unusual  animals  a**  children  describe  their 
habitats;   appearances,   and  behavior. 

•  Write  a  description  which  exemplifies  a  stereotype  character.  Then 
rewrite  the  description  eliminating  the  t^tereotyped  thinking.  Draw 
twa  pictures  to  illustrate  *the  differences  in  thought. 


•  An  inanimate  object  can  be  given  life  with  each  student  playing  the 
role  of  a  chair,   a  pencil,   a  book,  ^or,   to  be  more  inaaginative,  a 
picture  frame,   a  traffic  light,   a  crown.     The  student  imagines  the 
feelings  of  the  chosen  object,   describing  the  activities  of  the  da^, 
reactions  to  the  behavior  of  people,   and  so  on.     Two  or  three  students 
working  together  can  write  a  dialogiie  between  objects  which  can  be 
taped  or  presented  live  for  others  t9  listen  to. 

•  Reading  aloud  Rudyard  Kipling's,    Just  So  Stories  may  interest  some 
students  in  producing  original  stories  which  explain  in  similar  fashion, 
how  animals  came  to  be  made  as  they  are. 

•  Tape  "sound  situations'*  which  consist  of  a  combination  of  several 
intriguing  sounds  -  a  clock  ticking,  footsteps,  a  door  slamming  - 
which  suggests  a  situation,   the  basis  for  a  story. 


•  A  collection  of  colored  slides  will  offer  pictures  to  inspire  writing. 
A  grouD  of  pictures  on  varied  topics  can  ue  shown  while  students 
rapidly  suggest  titles  for  each.     Two  or  three  related  pictures  can 
be  shown  to  furnish  material  for  a  class  discussion  which  leads  to 
writing.     The  picture  of  an  old  house  will  lead  students  to  imagining 
the  past  of  this  house,   the  people  it  has  known,    and  so  on. 
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•  After  reading,    "Pecos  Bill  and  the  Cyclone",    some  students  might 
like  to  write  stories  of  their  own  that  deal  with  people's  fear  of  the 
physical  dangers  present  in  their  environment.      Have  students  discuss 
other  physical  dangers  or  conditions  which  people  ha^e  had  to  fight 
such  as  snow,   wild  animals,    insects,    sea,  and  hurricanes.    What  heroes 
mip:ht  people  create  to  overcome  their  fear  of  these  things''  What 
stories  naght  they  invent  to  express  their  desire  to  conquer  these 
dangers?  j 
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•  Collect  baby  pictures  and  have  children  write  clever  captions  for 
them.  ^ 


•  Have  a  touch  box  in  your  room.     Include  objects  that  are  soft,  rough, 
sticky,    etc.      Children  can  reach  in,   feel  an  object,    and  then  describe 


it. 


•  Ask  children  to  write  a  description  of  another  child.     The  description 
should  include  at  least  five  clues.      The  paragraph  is  read  to  the  class 
and  the  rest  of  the  children  try  to  guess  who  is  being  described. 

•  Have  numerous  recordings  of  music  available  for  children- to  select, 
listen  to,    and  write  what  comes  to  mind. 


Have  a  box  of  miscellaneous,    assorted  objects  in  your  room.  Allow 
the  children  to  reach  in  and  pick  out  the  first  three,    four,    or  five 
objects  they  touch.      They  then  write  stories  incorporating  the  objects 
chosen. 


Entitle  a  bulletin  board,    "What  do  you  see  out  our  windows'^  Write 
It  here.        Tack  paper  or  cards  on  the  bulletin  board  to  write  on. 
Change  the  title  periodically.     Some  suggestions  are: 

Examples:         How  does  it  feel  to  be  green 
How  tall  is  truth 
What  color  is  happiness  ^ 
What  is  the  taste  of  sorrow"^ 
What  is  happiness  ^ 


•  Encourage  youngsters  to  put  their  gripes  or  dislikes  into  words. 


•^ave  a  collection  of  I  WONDER  cards  for  the  children  to  choose 
from  and  write  about. 

Examples-         I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  an  astronaut*^ 

I  wonder  what  a  rainbow  sees 

I  wonder  how  Columbus  felt  when  he  saw  America 

I  wonder  what  kangaroos  are  thinking 

I  wonder  v/hat  it  would  be  like  to  own  .    .  ? 
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Have  a  collection  of  ''Kow  Did  You  Feel"  cards. 


Examples:        How  did  you  feel  when  your  best  friend  moved? 

How  did  vou  feel  the  time  you  hit  your  little  brother? 

How  did  you  feel  when  you  stepped  on  a  snake? 

How  did  you  feel  when  you  fell  in  a  mud  puddle? 

Have  a  collection  of  SURPRISE  IDEAS  for  the  children  to  choose  from 
and  write  about. 

Examples:        You  open  the  cellar  door,   and  there,    on  the  floor, 
stands  a  donkey !  ^ 

You  go  to  see  your  dog's  neW  puppies,  and  there,  under 
her,  is  a  rabbit! 

Have  brainstorming  sessions  with  the  children  to  add  exciting  first 
lines  to  the  SURPRISE  IDEAS  (  or  any  of  the  collections  mentioned,  ) 
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liU^GUAGE  EXPERIBiCE  APPROACH  TO  READING 
C.nce^pts  teachers  must  hold: 

1.  Children's  own  ideas  are  \/orthy  of  expression*. 

2.  The  basis  for  oral  and  written  expression  is  child's  sencitivity  to  enviroxunent. 
?.    Freedom  in  self-expression  leads  to  self-confidence  in  all  langixage  usage. 

Oral  expression  may  bc^  strengthened  through  paintings  and  dra\/ing. 

^.    Child's  o\.Ti  thoughts  are  the  main  basis  of  instructional  uading  mat2rials. 

interaction  necessary  to  build  self-confidence  expands  ideas  and  refines  language 
^^-ills. 

»  ::ills  including  phonics,  can  be  developed  best  from  child's  ovm  language. 

0.  Using  the  child's  o\m  language  for.  instruction  v/ill  result  in  greater  independenc 
i-i  writing  and  reading. 

^  ncopts  children  must  have; 

1.  V.hat  a  child  thinks  about  he  can  talk  about  and  express  in  painting  or  writing. 

2.  Anything  he  writes  can  be  read, 
r.    He  can  read  v/hat  he  and  others  "rite. 
4.    He  usee  the  Si^rr^e  letters  over  and  ever. 
:  .    Ec'ich  letter  stands  for  one  or  mor^souiids. 
6.    r^ch  Word  Begins  with  a  sound  he  can  vrite  do^Ti. 

.  'Most  words  have  an  ending  sound. 

o.    !Iost  words  have  something  in  between* 

"     '  i/ords  are  used  often  -  some  very  little. 

J  individuals'  writing  is  just  as  important «aG  /hat  others  say^ 

/ 
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READING  IS  FUy-DAMENTAL  PROJECT  ESTABLISHED.     The  Reading  is  Fundamental 
project  is  beinL',  established  in  conjunction  with  the  nationally  fxihded  Right  to  Read 
Progr|m  at  Walnut  Grove.    The  initiation  of  a  RIF  project  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
achieving  one  of  our  Right  to  Read  critical  goals:  that  of  stimulating  students'  interest 
in  reading,  particularly  among  primary  students. 

''The  national  goal  of  Reading  Is  Fundamental  is  to  help  make  books  and  reading  a  natural 
part  of  every  pupil's  daily  experience  and  to  provide  the  means  of  ownership  for  entire 
communities  of  good,  low-cost  reading  materials.    The  initial  goals  of  RIF  projects  have 
been  first,  to  provide  ownership  of  books^  and  second,  to  permit  freedom  of  choice. 
Ownership  helps  develop  a  responsibility  toward  books  and  foster  a  joy  in  reading.  The 
adventrre  of  shopping  among  books  to  select  just  the  right  one  for  his  own  provides  a 
special  jjieasure  to  a  child,   and  the  act  of  selection,  in  itself,   ran  be  ^  valuable  learning 
experience.  " 

The  target  population  for  the  W  alnut  Grove  RIF  project  consists  of  students  in  the  primary 
unit  (grades  1-3).    This  group  of  children  was  selected  m  order  to  coordinate  the  RIF 
project  with  the  Right  to  Read  program  emphasis  on  improved  reading  instruction  for 
primary  pupils. 

The  initial  book  distribution  will  begin  in  April  and  run  for  ten  weeks  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  afternoons .    Each  primary  pupil  will  select  five  books  of  his  choice  on  his  visits 
to  the  RIF  Room.     During  the  last  week  of  the  distribution  kindeigarten  pupils  will  also 
select  one  book.    The  number  of  students  to  be  served  by  the  project  is  as  follows: 


Kindergarten  109 

Beginning  Primary   69 

Continuing  Prii.iary   76 

Advanced  Primary   7^ 


The  School  librarian,  the  RZR  l^rograni  ^Dircc  tor,  and  parent  volunteers  will  set  up  an 
RIF  Room  in  the  building  and  c  onduct  story- telling  sessions  and  book -teasers  before 
children  select  their  books.    "Reading  Is  F^un  Day"  posters,  book  ads,  and  lo<  <|1  media 
publii  ity  Will  be*  utili/.cd  to  arouSo  children's  interest  in  the  project. 
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liO^  ro  ^lEA(.n  AIjDITORY  DISCRIMIXAI  ion.  Fhonics  dt-alb  \Mth  bounds.  Devolopinu 
a  ^.t-nsitivity  to  rounds  is  t[ic  basis  of  any  effective  word  re^  ounition  pro^ran.. 


Ihe  leather  van  bcL^irivvith  either  beginning  sounds  or  rhyinmu  words.    Children  need  to 
learn  that  ball,  boy,  aSid  box  begin  alike.    This  exercise  can  be'^done  with  any  letter.  The 


3L;ir|  \v : 
y,  aSid 

dialos^ue  rniuht  l'o  something  like  this: 


lea.  her:  ''Boys  and  girls.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  some  words. 

Tell  me  if  they  begin  or  start  alike.    Listen-  -red, 

run.    Do  they  bemn  alike  '  " 
Student:  " Yes. 

Teacher:  "Yes,   say  them  with  me." 

Teacher-Student:        "Red,   run. "  *v 

The  same  dialogue  can  be  used  f6r  rhyming  words,  final  sounds,  vowel  sounds,  etc. 
These  exercises  are  extremely  important,  for  you  are  developing  this  important  sensitivity 
to  :>ound.    It's  important  for  the  teacher  to  keep  it  lively.    Whole  class  teaching  of  auditory 
discrimination  is  cumbersome  and  usually  ineffective.    Small  groups  of  children-are  best 
for  such  exercises.  ^  ^ 

Some  teachers  find  it  helpful  to  think  of  auditory  discrimination  activities  as  a  series  of  steps 
or  stages--  beginning  with  single  consonant  sounds,  to  blends,  to  consonant  digraphs,  and 
then  progressing  to  rhyming  words  and  j^ords  that  end  alike.    In  addition,  there  are  at  least 
three  discernible  levels  of  difficulty  at  any  step. 

Level  I  The  presentation  of  two  words  as  farm,  charm^  where  ' 

the  child  is  asked  if  these  rhyme. 
Level  II  The  presentation  of  three  words  such  as  farm,  wind, 

charm,  where  the  child  is  asked  to  find  the  two  that 

rhyme  or  the  one  that  doesn't. 

DIRECTED  READING  THINKING  ACTIVITIES.    Comprehension  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
reading  instruction.    The  Directed  Reading  Thinking  Activity  is  a  very  effective  teaching 
tool  for  helping  children  develop  this  all  important  ability  of  understanding  and  being 
sensitive  to  what  they  read.    The  technique  can  begin  in  kindergarten  as  a  listening 
experie'nc  e  with  the  teacher  reading  for  the  children  and  continue  in  later  grades  with  the 
children  reading  for  themselves. 

The  aims  of  any  directed  reading  thinking  activity  are  to: 

Teach  children  the  skill  of  extracting  information  of  a  predictiv<^  nature. 
Provide  ways  of  behaving  as  a  thinking  reader  that  will  be  helpful  as  the 
child  reads  on  his  own. 

Develop  some  capjacity  to  behave  in  an  independent  fashion  when  the  child 
reads  on  his  own. 

I  h<?  important  thini;  to  remember  in  conduc  ting  a  DRTA  is  that  the  teacher  should  avoid 
teac  hinu  for  lac  tb.    Knowing  facts  does  not  mean  that  a  child  really  understands  the  story. 
It  f)rodu(  <».s  nothing  useful.    1  ho  teac  her  should  c  reate  opportunities  for  making  judgments, 
flrawinu  conclusions,  and  making  interpretations.    Group  thinking  should  be  employed 
and  interplay  among  students  should  be  fostered.    The  questioning  technique  is  also 
important.    Open-ended  types  of  questions  should  be  used. 
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The  priiiidry  i  onsiderations  for  the  teacher  in  eonductin|j;  a  DRTA  are: 


When  asking  questions  or  extracting  ideas,  respond^  positively 
to  students'  ideas  and  respect  their  responses. 

Avoid  Lrxtieal  or  derogatory  remarks  to  students  about  their 
ideas.  Try  to  give  reticent  pupils  a  chance  to  partici^e  by 
asking  thern  v. hat  they  think  about  someone  else's  ideas. 

The  teacher  must  control  the  flow  of  ideas  and  information  to 
the  students.    She  should  both  control  and  vary  the  stopping 
points  where  she  wants  to  discuss. 

Extend  and  refine  ideas.    This  will  increase  capacity  to  process 
information  to  the  students.    Get  students  to  utilize  facts,  to 
apply  them,  to  predict  what  might  happen  next. 

Use  open-ended,  multiple  response  questions. 

Encourage  natural  interaction.    Students  should  question  each 
other' s  ideas. 

Avoid  questions  that  elicit  factual  information. 

The  teacher  can  develop  DRTA's  by  selecting  an  interesting,  dramatic  sto^y  on  a  suitable 
listening  or  reading  level  for  a  particular  group  of  students  and  applying  the  suggestions 
listed  above. 

• 

CREATIVE  WRITING.    Creative  writing,  or  free  expression,  means  allowing  students  to 
use  their  language  ideas  and  concepts  in  their  own  writing.    This  is  possibly  the  most 
neglected  aspect  of  the  language  arts  because  we  as  teachers  feel  that  students  are  not 
capable  of  handling  it.    Actually,  children  can  write  at  a  much  earlier  stage  in  their 
development  than  we've  been  led  to  believe.    There  are  only  a  few  prerequisites  to  be- 
ginning a  creative  writing  program: 

1.  The  student  must  have  a  small  sight  vocabulary  of  25-50  words. 

2.  He  must  have  some  ability  to  form  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

3.  He  must  ha  c  some  sense  of  letter-sound  relationships. 

4.  There  must  be  some  attempt  by  the  teacher  to  improve  the  pupiF  s 
mastery  of  both  of  the  above  concepts. 

The  most  important  thing  in  creative  writing  is  the  child* s  ability  to  communicate  ideas 
honestly,  accurately,  and  concisely.    Some  practical  suggestions  for  stimulating  creative 
writing  are: 


3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


1.  Remove  constraints. 

2.  |^  Encourage  students  to  write  about  things  that  are  relevant  to  their  interests. 

3.  Develop  sensitivity  to  writing  by  reading  stories  and  poetry  frequently. 

4.  Provide  warm-up  periods  of  about  five  minutes  to  talk  about  ideas  before 
beginning  to  write. 

5.  Help  the  reluctant  writer  get  started  by  writing  the  beginning  part  of 
a  story  for  him. 

6.  Tie  writing  in  with  the  curriculum. 

7.  Encourage  students  to  produce  words  the  best  they  can. 

8.  Create  a  writing  center  in  the  classroom.    Use  various  stimuli  to  start 
the  writing. 


It  may  take*  a  while  for  d  torn[u:r  to  dc-vehjp  an  cltc^livc  way       tcac  liinu  c  reative'  writing. 
1  ho  :ilu(lcnt*  ^  fir  j>t  efforts  at  *v\  riling  are  nm^  h  the  banie  as  his  first  efforts  al  learning  to 
.^peak.     We  must  not  di^.^  (^ura^^e  hini  by  insisting  on  correctness.    Don't  ui\  e  up  too  easily 
if  fxr.st  effurti.  aren't  as  successful  a-  you  haci  hoped  for. 

HOW  TO  CiEl  STARTED.    vStart  v.ith  v^ry  short  periods  of  creative  writing- -even  as  short 
as  a  nunute.    Acc  ept'v^hatever  the  child  \^  rites.    Insistence  by  the  teacher  on  neatness  and 
fgrni  can  easily  get  in  the  N\ay  of  productive  thinking.    It  is  imperative  to  nivc  the  children 
a  great  deal  of  suppbrt  \Khen  they  begin  writing.    They  must  know  that  you  will  accept  their 
\v  riting  as  it  is. 

Modeling  is  about  the  most  important  part  of  good  writing.    Students  cannot  h.  expected  to 
create  in  a  vacuum  and  we  must  provide  a  lot  of  input  before  they  begin  to  write.  Pupils 
must  have  something  to  sayso  give  them  some  kind  of  model  to  instate,  especially  the 
'  first  few  times.    In  addition,  they  must  have  the  feeling  that  writing  is  ^'putting  your 
thoughts  down  on  paper." 

Devise  \\a,s  in  which  students  can  sense  that  there  is  some  valid  outcome  of  what  they  are 
doing- -it  v/ill  be  published,  the  teacher  will  see  it,  classmates  will  see  it,  etc.     You  have 
to  show  th^ni  that  you  approve  of  their  writing.    This  usually  will  motivate  the  student  to  'do 
a  nice  job. 
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Your  weekly  writing  program  can  include  three  days  for  writing  and  two  days^for  sharing. 
Keep  samples  of  each  pupil' ^  writing  throughout  the  year-these  samples  can  be  used  in 
diagnosing  writing  progress. 

RIGHT  TO  READ  LIBRARY  EVENING.  Walnut  Grove  personnel  initiated  a  series  of  Right 
to  Read  "Library  Evening"  programs  in  February.    The  goal  of  the  series  is  to  increase 
parental  and  family  interest  in  reading. 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  series,  participating  families  may  receive  books,  magazine 
subscriptions,  and  newspaper  subscriptions  which  are  provide.d  by  the  Right  to  Read 
Program.    A  book  rack  with  popular  adult  literature  has  also  been  added  to  the  library  to 
provide  good  reading  material  for  parents. 

The  initial  program  was  designed  to  familiarize  parents  and  children  with'the  school  library. 
Family   groups  participated  in  a  library  scavenger  hunt  which  directed  them  to  all  sections 
of  the  library.    Incentive  to  complete  the  hunt  was  spurred  by  a  variety  of  prizes  hidden 
throughout  the  library.    As  the  scavenger  hunt  proceeded,  ten  families  located  such  prizes 
as  Jonathan  Livingston  SeaguU,  Betty  Crocker's  Good  and  Easy  Cookbook,  Charlotte's  Web, 
Madeline,  Origami,  Things,  and  The  Tailor  and  the  Giant,  as  well  as  tiakets  for  the 
Walnut  Grove  School  Carnival.  7 

Time  v\as  provided  for  the  70  participants  to  browse  through  the  library  and  check  out 
books.    Over  sixty  books  were  taken  home  by  parents  and  children  for  home  reading. 

The  Malth  program  will  involve  parents^  in  a  discussion  of  children's  literature.  Dr. 
Ruhard  Miller,  University  of  xMissouri-St.   Louis,  will  speak  about  recent  trends  in 
children's  literature  and  how  to  select  good  books  for  children.    Multiple  copies  of 
Charlotte's  Web,  Sounder,  Call  It  Courage,   Where  The  Wild  Things  Arc,  and  the  latest 
(  aldccott  Auard  v/mnor  The  Funny  Little  Woman  have  been  provided  for  pap^^nts  to  rca^l 
.md  dis(  uss.  Cluldren  uill  participate  in  a  puppetry  show  presented  by  students  from 
Cluer  Xorth  High  School.    The  evening  will  be  concluded  with  a  book  JMffJe  and  (  hct  k 
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READING  IS  FUNDAMFNTAL.    Reading  Is  Fundamental  is  a  national  organization  designed 
to  motivate  reading  desire  by  allowing  children  tb  choose  their  own  reading  material. 
This  material  is  selected  from  a  variety  of  inexpensive  paperback  books  which  may  be 
kept  by  the  child.    Ownership  of  the  paperbacks  helps  develop  rcsponsibiUty  toward  books 
and  fosters  a  joy  in  reading. 

An  essential  element  of  the  RIF  program  is  its  grass-roots  support.    Each  community 
organizes,  funds,  and  runs  its  own  program.    It  is  important  to  the  project's  success  that 
the  community,  i>speciaUy  parents,  be  involved  in  it.    Many  community  organizations  are 
supporting  RIF  projects  in  a  number  of  areas. 

Projects  vary  in  size  and  organizational  structure,  but  aU  have  resulted  in  favorable  re- 
sponse from  participating  children,  parents,  and  teachers.    Through  special  arrangements 
with  various  pubUshers,  National  RIF  is  able  to  provide  inexpensive  paperback  books  at  a 
subsUntial  di- count  to  RIF  schools.    The  ideal  program  gives  five  paperback  books  to  a 
child  in  a  school  year.    Continuity  of  the  program  over  a  period  of  time  is  encouraged  in 
order  to  make  reading  a  way  of  life  for  all  youngsters. 

The  National  RIF  Office  can  provide  detailed  information  on  planning  and  organizing  an  RIF 
program  for  your  specific  school  needs  by  contacting: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Smollar,  Executive  Secretary 

National  RIF  Office 

Snruthsonian  Institute 

Arts  and  Industries  Building.  2407 

Washington.  D.  C. .  20560 

(202)  381-6117 

BRING  A  BOOK  AT  2:50.  Since  December,  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  each  day  has  been 
set  aside  for  an  all-school  reading  time.    Everyone  in  the  building,  both  students  and  staff, 
find  sonnething  of  interest  to  read  for  ten  minutes.    The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  en- 
courage reading  for  enjoyment  and  to  provide  a  daily  opportunity  for  recreational  readinR. 
WhUe  most  teachers  had  established  a  silent  reading  time  during  the  school  day,  we  hope 
that  conducting  the  activity  on  a  schooKwide  basis  will  have  a  greater  impact.    So  if  you 
visit  Walnut  Grove  any  afternoon  at  2:50,  bring  along  a  book  or  magazine  and  joir  us' 
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A  M  \r  i  (;UC)\  [.  AUl  nOKS.    Chrystal  JaLkson,  St.  Luuis  illustrator  and  author,  recently 
v.n  .wlftiMl  .1  Ijooi  luakmu  [^rojort  at  Walnut  Grove.    T\venly-five  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
ludtMl-  ^  t'Ml  thr<jui:li  all  the  steps  involved  in  publishinu  books. 

.    t   proj*    t  ht.'L'  in  V  ilh  Miss  Jackson's  presentation  on  travels  in  Spain  which  led  to  her 
iir      |j(j()K,  'l^^/^.  J-'*5r*  ^^^^  explained  the  steps  involved  in  preparing  a  book 

u-r  •>abht  ttion  ctnd  helped  children  bei^in  to  think  of  inte re stin^jf  subjects  for  stories.  She 

do  ^Lo,.f(l  thrin  hov  to  arran,^e  spaee  in  their  first  ''dummy,"  or  practice  book,  for 
ill 1  i^ition.-  <inJ  i>rintefl  text.     For  several  weeks  the  students  worked  to  design  this  first 
<\^\i         .iiui  to  ^       pose  tilt-  story  for  their  book. 

\vv  Mrvt  \t5ss  Jackson  demonstrated  various  ways  of  illustrating  books.  The 

.    ih:rtM^  e- inu-nted  villi  many  techniques  of  illustrating  using  v/ate  rcolors,  magic  marker 
1  u\  *;fn.  iK.     FoUo    inn  this  visit,   the  children  arranged  their  story  and  pictures,  making 
f  y  ti!' il  .^.rre>  lion-  needed.    'I  hen  they  prepared  final  copy  for  the  book. 

i    t   III-'  .jc  (jf  ih<-  pro,ec  t  v  as  condu^  ted  by  iMr.   Don  Hunsey  of  University  Bindery.  Mr. 
l*'uii->ry  e\')l  iinrd  tl^.^-  iustory  of  bookbinding  and  showed  the  students  how  to  sew  and  glue 
•-■i*  '^  jro!     t>>.rt\t'r  .  itli  the  materials  he  provided  fo-^  the  project. 


I'cfl       t.  (  ni)  -  live  Vv  e  11  -  v.- r  it  te  n  and  entertaining  books.  In 
-  ^e  tb  r   i,y;.re<  i.ition  of  an  autlior's  work  and  the  lenqtliv 


-\  I  XO  C'OS  W    One  of  the  major  thrustb  of  the  Ri^^ht  To  Read 


I'roLiiMiu  ii'i^  betMi  nrovidi])-  inforniaTi?)]i  tc  staff  members  so  that  they  may  become  better 
tea.luT-.  ui  readinu.     Many  of  the  s laff  \\  ork shops  and  inservice  activities  involving;  outside 
rt.ulinj  .  on.ult.tnt.-.  liave  bist-n  posr^ible  throuuh  federal  funds.    However,  this  is  not  the  only 
tyn  of  ^tirf  develotjn  cnt  v.hieh  occurs.    Some  of  the  most  valuable  rc-ultb  at  Walnut  Grove 
r>i\.'  bet-n  attained  thruUjM  a(  tivities  v.hivh  do  no^  cost  a  cent. 

Ihi-  Aalnut  C;ro\L  [ask  For<,e  ha^-  j)rovided  the  leadership  role  for  the  Program  from 

its  initiation  'r      muary,   i '^7^.    Itr,  oriuinal  function  was  to  determine  the  instructional  needs 
<A  the  r^^hool  s  readinL'  Dvcj^raiu  and  to  establish  the  goals  and  objectives  to  remedy  the 
a^ seated  needs. 

ihi..  year  the  lar,h  Force  his  er^tablished  a  ne\K  role  for  itself.    Additioi  al  parents  and  teacjier? 
v.ert'  invited  to  join  the  L^rouf)  to  provide  some  fresh  input.     The  group  meets  ir  the  evening 
and  in.  ludcs  trie  Drincipd,   R2R  coordinator,  sever        i.ents,  and  one  teacher  from  each  of 
t  le  seven  teams.     I  heir  purpose  is  to  stimulate  idea,    o  remotivate  tiie  R^R  l^rogram  on  a  total 
s.liool  ba.^is.    After  one  4G-mi.  ute  brainstorming  session,  the  fiftecn-rnembe  r  L^roup  produced 
seventy  ideas  to  re\'itali/.e  tiie  Program. 

Ihe.-e  ideab  v.ere  promptly  shared  uith  the  total  teachi  ig  staff  and  evaluated  accordinu  !o 
their  i^riority.    Many  of  the  suggestions  have  already  been  implement  .^d,*    At  the  Januaxy 
lask  Foree  meeiinu,  efforts  concentrated  on  implementing  even  more  of  the  sugi^e stions . 

:  h.e  rr.o.-t  ')ositive  aspect  of  this  type  of  activity  is  that  teachers  themselves  are  involved  in 
dc.idin-  ,^  hat  thinL's  are  important  and  need  to  be  improved.    This  provided  a  valuable  incentive 
V/r  enth  .isiAStii   at  i  omr^lishment  of  tasks  by  all  staff  member:.. 

Soir.r  (}{    ^/^t      -ii*!-*  vrD.iML:  ideas  include: 

ISiii^  !i  ill  bulletin  boards  for  book  displays. 
Mintmu  -r.tphu   illu-^t  ra  lion  s  of  storybook  characters  in  halls, 
m^^  reading  banners  to  be  flisplayed  throughout  the  school. 
.^clotUme  a  "r>ook  of  the  Month'^  in  each  community. 
Developing  a  '  Walnut  Gro\t'  Hes    Sellers  List'  each  month. 
I  Di.vi  T\^  .tnd  radio  tinules  to  advertise  books  and  reading, 
(.ojuluvting  book       /lev.  s  at  s  taff  meetings. 

Invitin_:  .hiidrc'n  to  prc^sent  book  reviews  at  staff  mieetings . 
uutiatinL  an  all-school  silent  ^eadin^  time, 
f  -mj  ir.e  publi'    .trldress  system  to  advertise  books. 

MavmL  intt.'rn  rdi  .tt.^  studeMs  prepare  "book  teasers"  for  primary  students. 
I'  itiitin^  uvi^['Ai')vh(.i,(\  coffees  to  discuss  the  importance,'  of  readint^  v  itb.  pirenls. 
III  itm_  a  (  re  ttr      draiua  c  inb  for  parents,   teaidiers,  arid  students. 

->taidi^ -tiLj  iMttT-s    hu(.l  invcd   enn^nt  to  stre.^s  the  iiiiuortanc  e  of  books  and  nKidin-, 
vi^u'il  i^re -tMT!  ition  of  t  [le  R^  R  l^rouram  to  sh  i  rt>     il  h  di  s  t  r  ic  t 
wi'it^^  o r uani/at ion  ■> . 

^   '  *  'i^^liis  ■    '     ^  \i'V'    ter  Day*  v/hen  student-  can  .  cui.r  rlre^^-.ed  a.-,  tfeir  favcrite 
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LANGUAGt':  KNCOUN1  KRS,    Ihis  month  we  would  like  to  share  two  more  language 
encounters  with  you.    These  encounters  are  developed  by  Dr,  Harry  Hahn  at  the  Learning 
Strateuy  Center  at  Oakland  University, 

Language  Encounter  #707:  (Language  Patterns  -  Innovation  as  a  Means  of  Studying  Order) 
i^rinciple:    Order  can  be  other  than  alphabetical. 
Approach:    iiegin  with  - 

I  know  what  a  bird  does. 
It  flies. 

It  goes  to  bed  early. 
It  builds  a  nest. 
Maybe  it  lavs  eggs. 
I  know  what  a  bird  does. 

Let  thenn  supply  the  next  key  line,  like  - 

I  know  what  a  car  does* 
It  goes  fast. 
It  goes  slow, 

It  runs  down,  ^  j 

Maybe  it  won^t  go  at  all, 


I  know  what  a  car  does. 


Then  - 


I  know  what  a  dictionary  does. 

It  holds  words. 

It  tells  their  meanings. 

It  keeps  order. 

Maybe  it  has  pictures. 
I  know  what  a  dictionary  does. 

Order  doesn't  have  to  mean  the  way  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come« 
What  other  kinds  of  order  can  you  think  of?  ^ 


What  n  ^xf^  Work  with  colors 


Red  is  stop.  Red  is  blood.    Red  is  valentine. 
Blue  is  sky.    Blue  is  sadness. 

List  them  in  the  order  of  their  brightness;  in  the  order  of  your  liking  them. 
Illustrate  your  findings,    A  mural  would  be  fun. 


Language  Patterns  -  Literary  Innovation 

Present  the  poem  ^'I'd  Like  to  be  a  Lighthouse"  by  Rachel  Field* 

I'd  like  to  be  a  lighthouse 
All  scrubbed  and  painted  white. 
I'd  like  to  be  a  lighthouse 
And  stay  awake  all  night 

To  keep  my  eye  on  everything  / 

That  sails  my  patch  of  sea; 

I  d  like  to  be  a  lighthouse 

With  the  ships  all  watching  mc. 

seasonal  thenic*  and  see  what  your  children 

4 

4 


Following  the  same  pattern  as  above,  use 
can  c  orue  up  with, 
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In  this  month's  bulletin,  wo  would  like  to  share  some  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
keep  you  informed  about  the  R2R  Program  and  to  disseminate  its  various  components.  While 
only  a  minor  portion  of  the  R2R  buc^'^et  is  allocated  for  this  purpose,  we  feel  that  we  have  been 
able  to  make  some  progress  in  this  area. 

PRINCIPALS  AND  RIGHT  TO  READ.    At  their  April  meeting.  District  principals  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  wj'-h  the  national  Right  to  Read  effort.    Members  of 
the  Technical  Assistance  Team  assigned  to  the  Walnut  Grove  site  presented  an  administrative 
seminar  to  give  an  overview  of  R^R's  accomplishr . jnts  both  in  public  school  sites  and  in 
community -based  adult  literacy  programs. 

Dr.  Jack  Riegle  and  Dr.  Charle?  Shipman,  R2R  planning  assistants,  discussed  the  basic 
elements  of  the  system  developed  by  R2R  to  analyze  the  current  status  of  reading  programs 
and  to  design  improvement?    cgardless  of  the  students,  staff,  and  community  being  served. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  rewards  of  initL-^ting  such  a  program  of  improvements  in  a  school. 
It  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  expense  using  R2R  materials  and  the  many  resources  al- 
ready available  .n  a  district.    One  of  the  most  important  keys  to  the  success  is  the  active 
participation  of  the  principal  and   he  district  adriinistration  in  supporting  classroom  teachers 
and  smoothing  the  way  fc*  any  changes  which  i^eed  to  be  made. 

Dr.  Peggy  Ransom,  R2R  reading  assistant,  followed  with  a  discussion  highlighting  successful 
components  of  Walnut  G^^ve's  program  which  jould  easily  be  implemented  in  other  District 
schools.    Components  mentioned  were  the  Reading  Is  Fundamental  Project,  the  all-school 
reading  time,  the  staff  reading  discussion  groups,  the  Library  Evening  Series  for  parents 
and  students,  and  some  aspects  of  the  instructional  program. 

During  the  summer,  a  program  dissemination  packet  will  b^?  prepared  for  principals  who  are 
intereste*^  in  initiating  reading  improvements  in  their  schools.    With  the  assistance  of 
Walnut  Grove  personnel  and  the  guidelines  in  this  packet,  the  District  hopes  to  see  several 
elementary  schools  malie  reading  a  priority  during  the  1974-75  school  year. 

R2R  IVSKRVICP:  and  bulletins.  Walnut  Grove  staff  members  have  participated  in  and 
presented  workshops  on  various  components  of  the  R2^  Program  at  District  inservice  sessions, 
last  year's  Curriculum  Day,  the  1973  SLSTA    spring  conference,  meetings  of  the  local  IRA 
v>ouncil,  and  various  universities  in  the  area.   We  also  hope  that  the  10  Right  to  Read 
bulletins  which  have  been  distributed  to  District  staff  members  have  highlighted  successful 
aspC'-ts  of  the  program  and  provided  some  useful  activities  for  your  classroom  program. 
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TITLE  II  GRANfT,    The  District  was  awarded  a  Title  n  Special  Needs  Grant  to  initiate  the 
Walnut  Grove  Right  to  Read  program  in  a)ther  elementary  schools  during  the  1973-74 
school  year.    Combs,  Duchesne,  and  Lee  Hamilton  schools  received  a  tofal  of  $4,  962.00 
to  purchase  materials  which  aid  in  the  individualization  of  reading  instruction.  Approximate 
1,430  students  and  65  teachers  were  affected  by  this  grant.    Comments  from  the  teachers 
and  principals  involved  in  the  program  indicate  that  these  materials  have  been  very  helptul 
resources  for  the  reading  program,  for  both  motivational  and  instructional  purposes. 


Sorrj*j  of  the  materials  purchased  through  the  grant  include  the  following: 


Young  Adventure  Series  (Bowmar) 

Initial  Consonant  Learning  Module  (Singer/SVE) 

Let's  Read  and  Find  Out  Science  Books  (Thomas  Crowell  Co.) 

Rhythms  to  Reading  (Bowmar) 

Individualized  Reading  Kits  (Scholastic) 

Stepping  Into  Science  (Xerox  Educational  Sciences) 

Reading  Centers -Skills  Centers  (Noble  and  Noble) 

Red  Line  -  Blue  Line  (EMC  Corporation) 

The  Now  Age  Illustrated  Classics  (Academic  Paperbacks) 

Speech-to-Print  Phonics  (Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich) 

Reading  Incentive  Language  Program  (Bowmar) 

Play  the  Game  (Bowmar) 

Developing  PreReading  Skills  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston) 
Plays  For  Echo  Reading  (Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich) 
Oral  Reading  and  Linguistics  Series  (Benefic  Press) 


Students  at  Lee  Hamilton  and  Combs  schools  have  responded  very  favorably  to  the  materials 
purchased  through  the  Title  II  Special  Needs  Grant, 

READING  SPECIALISTS  PLAN  WORKSHOPS.    District  reading  specialists  have  been  working 
since  Februa^ry  to  plan  a  series  of  workshops  on  classroom  techniques  for  diagnostic /pre- 
scriptive teaching.    The  workshops  will  be  held  in  each  elementary  school  for  small  groups 
of  teachers  interested   in  improving  their  skills  in  diagnosing  the  reading  needs  of  their 
students.    Reading  specialists  are  now  presenting  the  plan  to  their  principals  for  approval  so 
the  workshops  can  be  initialed  early  in  the  coming  school  year. 

GOOD  R  LADING  FOR  TEACHERS 

Decision -Malting  for  the  Diagnostic  ieacher  (Plolt,  Rinehart  and  Win  ^on* 
Handbook  m  Corr     tive  Readin^^:  Basic  Tasks  (Charles        Merrill  5      ,   v_,o.  / 
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RIGHT  TO  READ  FOR  EVERYONE.    Every  school  in  the  District  can  provide  a  Righ^t  to 
Read  program  for  its  students  if  the  principal  and  staff  are  committed  to  the  idea  that  each 
student  does  indeed  have  "the  right  to  read."    The  following  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  your  schoors  reading  program. 

Task  Force  -  Form  a  Unit  Task  Force  to  initiate  the  prograni.  The  Task 
Force  should  include  the  principal,  a  core  of  interested  teachers  and 
parents,  the  reading  specialist,  librarian,  etc.    The  Task  Force  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  plan  the  program  and  to  monitor  its  progress. 


PROGRAM  PLANNING -DEVELOPMENT 
(An  Overview) 

I  Reasse^siag^urrent  Program  Status 

II  Redefining  Goals,    Objectives,    and  Behaviors 

III  Implementing  Program  Plan 

IV  Conducting  On-Going  Evaluation 


Needs  Assessment  -  Conduct  the  needs  assessment  to  assist  your  individual 
school,  evaluate  the  current  reading  program,  personnel,  and  achievement. 
This  can  be  dorie  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  and  is  a  prelude  to  planning 
a  more  effective  approach  to  reading  instruction. 

Assessment  of  student  performance  in  this  initial  stage  will  be  conducted  in 
terms  of  group  performance  on  a  school-wide  basis  to  determine  general 
strengths  and  weaknesses.    Test  data  regularly  collected  by  the  District  can 
be  used  for  thxs  aspect  of  assessment. 

Assessment  of  the  current  reading  program  will  provide  both  baseline  data 
and  valuable  resources  for  planning  a  new  reading  program.    The  current 
reading  approach,  techniques,  methods  of  evaluation,  teacher/student  organ- 
ization, time  spent  in  the  program,  and  program  Qexibility  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Assessment  of  resources  would  include  the  availability  and  skills  of  the 
teaching  staff,  redding  specialists,  non-classroom  personnel,  and  other 
non-school  resources  which  can  be  utilized  to  make  the  needed  improvements 
in  the  reading  program. 


STUDENT  NFP  DS 
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Goals  and  Objectives,    When  the  needs  assessment  data  is  gathered  and  analyzed 
the  Task  Force  can  develop  objectives  and  goals  for  the  program  based  on  the 
information  obtained.    Both  the  needs  assessment  information  and  the  objectives 
should  be  recorded  on  large  charts  which  have  a  high  degree  of  visibility  to  staff 
and  community  members. 

For  each  major  goal  and  objective,  define  a  set  of  behaviors  which  can  be 
followed  to  meet  the  goal.    Each  goal  should  then  be  ranked  by  priority  as 
critical,  important,  or  desirable.    Those  goals  designated  as  critical 
would  provide  the  starting  point  for  your  new  program. 


- —         T  . 

Continue-"-  7 

Delete  Goals 

^^Add  Goals' 

Existing  Goals 

SET  PRIORITIES 

STATE  (fejECTIVES 

IDENTIFY  BEHAVIORS 

Implementation.    Plan  the  program  to  extend  over  a  certain  period  of  time  and 
set  a  timetable  for  meeting  the  goals. 

Example:  Priority  Goal-.-"To  improve  students'  comprehension  skills." 
'i-Set  the  first  time  segment  of  your  program  to  focus  on  this  objective,  possibly 
thf*  first  semester  of  the  new  school  year.    Use  District  and  building  inservice 
days  for  staff  development  activities  which  focus  on  this-area. 

^Gather  all  available  resources  which  will  help  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  an 
effective  manner.  y 

*Have  the  teachers  Concentrate  on  comprehension  skills  in  their  classroom  ^ 
programs  during  the  .irst  semester.    At  the  end  of  this  time,  have  sta^f  mem- 
bers evaluate  their  progressrhave  they  had  adequate  time  to  thoroughly  implement 
this  objective  in  their  own  program?    If  so,  move  on  to  a  new  objective.  If  not, 
keep  working  on  this  objective  until  teachers  feel  comfortable  with  it. 

The  most  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when  beginniix^  such  a  program  in  a  school  is  to 
work  on  only  one  or  two  objectives  simultaneously.    It  takes  time  to  produce  changes  and 
improvements.    The  results  are  much  more  positive  when  one  objective  is  successfvilly 
implemented  on  a  school-wide  basis  than  when  trying  to  achieve  all  goals  at  once. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

METHODS  AND 
APPROACH 

STAFFING 

MATERIALS 

Testing 
Grouping 

Individualized  Instruction 
Evaluation 

Utilization  of  staff 
Utilization  of  volunteers 

Utilization  of  specialists 
Evaluation 

Basal  series 
Supplementary 

Materials 
Testing  materials 
Facilities  Utilization 
A  -V  nnaterials 
Consvimable  supplies 
Evaluation 

ON-GOING  EVALUATION 
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Ferguson^  Florissant 
School  District 


November,  1972 


Right  2  Read  Program 

Warren  M.    Brown.    Superintendent,    655  January  Avenue,    tjerguson.    Mo.  63135 


FERGUSON-FLORISSANT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  was  one  of  69  districts  in  the  United 
Stated  selected  to  participate  in  a  national  project  designed  to  develop  ways  to 
provide  every  American  with  the  "Right  to  Read.  "     The  District  received  a 
federal  grant  to  participate  in  the  national  program  in  Janixary  of  1972.  Walnut 
Grove  School,    with  an  enrollment  of  600  students,   was  chosen  as  the  project  center. 
RIGHT  TO  READ  GOALS: 

Public  awareness  is  essential  and  attainable. 
Program'  implementation  should  be  on  all  school  levels. 
All  teachers  are  reading  teachers. 
Other  schools  will  replicate  proven  programs. 
Technical  assistance  i^  needed. 

Diverse  resources  can  be  redirected  by  the  Right  to  Read  program. 
"National  literacy  will  be  attained  by  1980.  " 
THE  RIGHT  TO  READ  PROGRAM  IS  USED  AS  A  COMPLEMENTARY  PROJECT  with 
other  reading  and  language  efforts  in  the  District,    including  the  Parent-Child 
Early  Education  Program  for  four-year-olds  (Title  III.    ESEA),    the  Young  Child 
Development  Program  (Title  I.    ESEA),    and  the  Remedial  Reading  Specialist 
program. 

INITIAL  STAGES  of  the  program  focused  on  assebsing  reading  needs  of  both 
student  and  staff  members.     A  task  force  of  teachers  and  parents  from  Walnut 
Grove  School  joined  District  consultants  and  administrators  in  the  needs  assessment. 
Accordingly,    plans  were  made  for  a  six-week  summer  inservice  program  for 
teachers.      Task  force  members  include-  parents     Mrs.    Hardy  Tschannen.  Mrs. 
Joyce  Smith     and  Mrs.    Margaret  Carlson;  teachers.    Mrs.    Jerri  Meyer     Mrs.  Betty 
Jcimes    Mrs.    J^-anette  Bennett     Mrs.    Thelma  Otto     and  Mrs.    Sue  Timpone; 
and  Dr.    Dor-->  Stumpe.   Assistant  Superintendent  of  Elen»entary  Education; 
Mr.    Walter  Lauless.    Director  of  Special  Programs;  Mrs.    Thelma  Williams, 
V/alnut  Grov/e  Principal  and  Right  to  Read  Director,  Anne  Keence.    Right  to  Read 
Program  Developer;  and  Marion  Wilson     Parent-Child  Early  Education  Project 
Di  rect(jr . 

TEX  CONSULTANTS     recruited  f rom  'a  variety  of  institutions  throughout  the 
Midwest     were  involved  in  the  summer  sessions.      Topics  discussed  at  the  workshops 
and  scnuiiars   included-   reading  diagnosis  and  remediation,    directed  reading-thinking 
activitu  s,    ttvacher-pupil   relationships,    c  relative  v,riting  skills,    and  the  language 
t  xptTience  approach  to  beginning  reading. 

TP:ACHKR  TEAMS  FROM   BOTH   PRIMARY  ANP  INTERMEDIATE  levels  developed 
a   \  iV.i'tv        projects  vo  m.plement  tht^   Right  to  Read  program.      Techniques  include* 
.    A   ^an^ua^^*  experience  plan  for  '*0  primary  childr<n. 

.    f 'on*'e  rencf  c  arris   fi,r  checking  the  c  oiri  p  rehens  ion  of  stones   in  md  i  v  idual  i/.ed 
ri'a  rl  J  ri  L! . 

\   r«  adln^   skill   tile  of  sejecteri  vorkb(jf)k  pages. 
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.    A   rtiadint»  skill  file  of  selected  workbook  pa^es. 
.    An  individual  profilo  for  recording   results  of  reading  diagnosis 
•  .    Indi viduali/<*^^  vocabulary  tapes. 

Ft  st  itcn^.i>  to  t  (jrr  espond  ^to  the  existing  reading  skills  checklist  of  the  District. 

STUDLMb  Bh.XLi' n  r  b.l)    t  rem  the  sumnier  sessions,    too.      i  he  ^4  Walnut  Grove 
teachers  involved  in  ^he  program  were  able  to  apply  the  ideas  presented  by  visiting 
consultants  with  selected  students.  ,   Intermediate  teachers  worked  with  children 
(^n  a  weekly  basis  diai^nosing  reading  problems  and^  determining  instructional 
levels  and  placement  of  students  for  September.      Primary  teachers  conducted 
a  tuur-ueek  language  program  for  fifty  kindergarten  and  beginning  primary  students. 
Three-yt-ar-olds  in  the  District,   who  entered  the'  Saturday  School  for  four-year-olds 
in  the  fall,    participated  in  story  time  sessions  in  the  school' library.      The  summer 
sessions  gave   everybody  a  head  start  on  ^the  school  year  reading  programs. 

PARENT  VOLUNTEERS.  WORKING  IN   VARIOaS  AREAS  throughout  t*ie  elementctry 
program,    became  active  in  the  project  this  fall.      This  group  provides  individualized 
attention  to  students  on  all  levels. 

FOUR  TEACHER  AIDES   have  joined  the  Right  to  Read'  staff.      They  assist 

each  of  the  seven  teacher  teams  with  projects  in  individualized  language  experience 

and  individual  reading  practice.      The  aidels^work  on  half-day  schedules. 

> 

CONSULTANTS  RET  URN  ED,^  Dr.    Ixiurejice  Passmore.   Indiana  State  University, 
conducted  a  two-day  workshop  to  assist  staff  members  with  Classroom  Organiza*tion 
and  ^Management  programs.      Dr.   W.    Dorsey  Hammond,    Oakland  University  Michigan, 
helped  primary  teachers  with  the  Language  Experience  Prograrri.      Dr.  Ronald 
Cramer    also  from  Oakland    Uriiveraty,    presented  a  program  on  Creative 
W^riting  and  Directed  Reading-Thinking  activities, 
« 

A  ONE -HOUR  GRADUATE  CREDIT  WORKSHOP  on  "Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content 
Areas"  was  offered  by  the  Right  to  Read  Program  through  the  University  of 
Missouri-St.    Louis  in  October.      Thirty  teachers  from  throughout  the  District 
participated.      Dr.    Tom  Snell  was  the  instructor.      Next  semester  a  course  in 
Learning  Disabilities  will  be  offered  to  all  District  staff. 

PROGRESS   BY  WALNUT  GROVE  STUDENTS     is  shown  by  an  obvious  increase 
in  reading   mi        September.      The  October  library  circulation  exceeded  the 
September   ciri  r.alion  by  nearly  1.000  books.     Student  projects  in  the  program 
included  a  fourth  and  iifth  grade  bL')ok  sale  in  which  pupils  wrote  and  constructed 
their  own  books.     In  addition     intermediate  students  have  been  trained  to  serve 
as  tutors  for  kindergarten  pupils. 

LXPANblON  OF  THE  RIGHT  TO  READ  PROGRAM    to  all  the    District's  schools 

IS  planned  as  funds  become  available.     A  variety  of  reading  programs  are 

alrear^y  underway  throughout  the  District  that  would  enhance  the  Right  to  Read 

effort.    A  library  staffed  by  a  full  time  librarian  or  assistant  has  becom.-»  a 

central  aor  ect  to  each  school  s  reading  program.      Librarians  are  encouraged 

to  stinuilate  pupil  interest  in  reading  both  at  home  and  at  school.      Other  projects 

which  will  eventually  complement  the  Right  to  Read  program  include-  A  supplementary 

readin^T  prouram  design  to  provide  children  in  Intermediate  grades  with  reading 

materials  for  free  study  periods,  a  kindergarten  program  (SWRL)  designed  to  help 

kindergarten  children  learn  conceptual  and  basic  phonetic  sk^ls;  a  program 

help  young  children  to  perceive  more  accurately,  and  an  expanded  program  in 
MQnceptual  developrnent  and  expressive  language. 
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Ferguson  *  Florissant 
School  District 


Right  2  Read  Program 


Decembei,  1973 


Warren  M.  Drown,  Superintendent,  655  January  Avenue,  I'erguson,  Missouri  631  35 

ALL  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE.   An  all-school  library  committee  can  be  a 
valuable  asset  in  nriaking  the  library  resource  center  the  hub  of  your  school.    It  provides 
an  opportunity  for  children  to  participate  actively  in  the  operation  of  the  library  and  take 
some  responsibility  for  its  maintenance  and  use.    The  committee  can  be  formed  by 
selecting  one  r<^re sentative  from  each  classroom  or  grade  level  in  the  school, 
kindergarten  through  grade  six.    A  chairman;  co-chairman,  and  secretary  should  be 
elected  by  the  committee  members  to  conduct  meetings  twice  a  month  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  librarian. 

Activities  that  can  be  handled  by  members  of  a  library  committee  include: 
Relaying  library  news  to  their  respective  classrooms. 

Assisting  the  librarian  with  shelving  and  checking  out  hooks  when  class  groups  come 
to  the  library. 

Preparing  a  library  cart  for  storing  old  magazines,  paperback  tradeins,  newspapers, 
and  catalogs  for  cutting  and  clipping. 

Providini^  a  column  for  the  school  newspaper  reporting  on  committee  meetings  and  re- 
viewing favorite  books. 

Preparing  bulletin  boards  for  spec  ial  events  and  holidays. 
\'iftitinu  printinji  plants  and  book  binders. 

I  n^ouraLiinu  each  classroom  to  sf)onf-or  a  library  event  during  the  S(.  hool  year. 
Assisting:  tp.e  librarian  '^ith  book  -  biruliii  u  and  renair.^. 

int  rof  liu  m-j  u^-^k  Ami  mtc  re  stint!  lihr^iry  material,  to  ♦be  (hildrcii  I'ji  tlu»Ir  (lassroonis. 

^'^on^orintj  lihr  trv  <  ontt  ^ts  tor  tlic  be^t  fia>Khii  .ch»  ho^sk,  the  best  Ix^nk  cover  (h;sii:n,  the 

f^fM)!.  rirl^llc-,  1  lie  best  s  tude  nl  -  a  ul  h  o  red  ;>iav.  et<..     I  hv     onimittee  c  rin  be  resijonsible 
lor  ae\ ir  m  '  <  ojit<*-f   rult  s,   public  i/iiiL:  llie  <  vent,  judL'inu  '-ntries.   and  prc^  s(miI  ini:  th'"* 
.  onte  - 1    I I  rfl  1. 
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I>AKK.\1  VOLliXli:KRS  RUSY  Ii\  C.LASSROOMS.   This  lall  Walnut  Grove  personnel  started 
Tnev.  Parent  Involvement  l^rogram  for  volunteers  in  the  school.-    Ihirty  parents  are  now 
bu.^y  performing  a  variety  of  tasks  which  help  the  stiff  give  increased  personal  attention 
and  ashibtanie  to  students, 

[^reparations  for  the  program  began  Ust  spring  when  the' Right  to  Read  Task  Force 
dehiuned  a  booklet  to  increase  parental  involvement  at  the  school.    Suggestions  from 
teavi.ers,  parents,  and  publications  on  parent  volunteer  work  were  used  to  tailor  the 
prouram  to  \V  alnut  Gro  -e's  needs.    The  Parent  Involvement  booklet  explains  program  goals, 
pohc  ies,  and  guidelines.     In  addition,  it  describes  a  wide  range  of  activities  which  can  be 
(lone  both  at  school  and  at  home.    Parents  have  an  opportunity  to  select  the  tasks  most 
suited  to  their  interests.    They  are  also  asked  to  sign  a  card  indicating  the  length  of  their 
eommitmen^    At  the  end  of  this  commitment  they  have  the  option  to  ^Lontinue  the  same  task 
or  select  a  new  task. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  program  is  that  of  providing  background  and  training  for 
parent  volunteers.    The  Parent  Involvement  Program  was  introduced  in  October  with  a 
general  orientation  meeting,    Dr,  Doris  Stumpe,  assistant  supe^i^intendent  of  elementary 
education,  was  present  to  express  Ihe  district's  desire  for  parfents  to  become  involved  in 
the  activities  of  their  school.    She  also. explained  the  philosophy,   goals,  and  curriculum 
for  the  elementary  schools,  emphasising  the  vital  contributions  parents  can  make  i  .  the 
education  program. 

Subsequent  parent  involvement  sessions  were  conducted  oy  the  principal  and  RzR  coordinato: 
These  focused  on  pupU  characteristics,  principles  of  child  psychology,  and  mini-work-  - 
shops  to  train  parents  for  specific  tasks.    The  volunteers  continue  to  meet  every  other 
month  to  weigh  the  successes  and  difficulties  encountered  in  their  work  and  to  participate 
in  additional  mini-workshops.      Pictured  below  are  Mrs.    Joan  Upton,    left,  nd 
Mrs.      Kobt-rta   Britton,    right,    who  assist  students  on  an  individual  basis. 


r^GOKM  F.M31NG  (T  JNTC  On  the  tlurd   Tuesday  of  earh  month,  the  Walnut  Grove  Home- 
uT^n-  (  ente/'bT'i  omes  a  "Bookmendum  Clinie."    I  wo  mothers  w^ho  have  received 
sptnial  training  c]ire<  t  a  group  of  about  eight  volunteers  who  work  for  two  hours  mending 
^^rn  T)aut'5  and  repairing  books,   covering  paperback  books,  and  typing  cards  and  pockets 
for  [)ooKs.     P.abysitting  and  refreshments  .ire  provided  for  mothers  who  attend  the  clinic. 
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I  .A  NCiU  AG     I.  NC  OU  NT  \:RH.    At  Oakland  University's  Learning  Strategy  c:enter,  graduate 
stutlent.*^  have  developed  a  variety  of  exciting  language  encounters  which  we  v^ill  share  with 
you  in  each  Right  to  Read  Staff  Bulletin  this  year. 

Language  I-.ncounter  ff  1  OH    (Language  Patterns  -  Poetry) 

Prin.ciple:  Poetry  can  (.onvey  factual  as  v\ell  as  emotional  or  expressive  content. 

Skill  can  be  developed  in  recognizing  patterns  in  poetry  and  limericks. 

Approach:         Dinosaurs  are  extinct  animals.    They  have  become  extinct  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.    One  theory  is  that  climatic  change  led  to  the 
dominance  of  certain  small  warm-blooded  animals  who  ate  dinosaur 
eugs. 


I.      Have  the  children  choral  read  the  following  puem  by 
Carl  S.  Junge: 

The  Dinosaur 


The  dinosaur 
'  A  beast  of  yore. 

Doesn't  live  here 
Anymore. 

2.  tlngage  in  a  word  game  in  which  students  volunteer  as  many  words 
describ:.ng  how  dinosaurs  looked  as  they  can.    List  these  words  on 
the  board.    Develop  other  ideas  within  the  experience  of  the 
children.    Big,  powerful  animals  fight  well  and  eat  a  lot,  etc. 

3.  Why  doesn't  the  dinosaur  live  here  any  more?    Let  students  express 
their  ideas.    Then  read  the  following  poem  by  D.  Newbury: 


The  Dinosaur  Killer 

An  ancient  little  rodent  named  Tatum 
Found  some  big  eggs  and  he  ate  'em. 
Dinosaur  eggs  tasted  so  great 
They  sealed  their  own  fate 

Cause  extinct  is  what  Tatum  has  made  'em. 


You  may  wish  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  extinct,   relating  it  to 
the  first  poem. 

4.     Have  children  illustrate  the  poem.    They  may  also  wish  to  draw 

pictures  of  what  would  happen  if  dinosauti^did  still  live  here.  This 
could  provide  exciting  oral  lan^^uage  exchange. 

What  Ne\t'^        I.     Some  children  could  b'>  **ncouraged  to  w^rite  rhyming  descriptions 

of  other  dinosaurs. 

2.      What  about  other  selections  and  readings  about  a'liinials  living  today 
which  resemble  dinosaurs.    See  "If  You  Should  Meet  a  Crocodile,  " 
O  Sounds  of  the  Storyteller,  by  Rill  Martin.^ 
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Language  Kncounter  ;/110    (Divergent  Responses  -  Abduetive  Thinking) 

Principle:  }U)okb  often  provide  literary  models  as  springboards  for  language 

production. 

Approach:         Read  aloud  the  following  quotation  from  If  You  Were  An  Eel,  How 

\\  ould  You  Feel^  by  Mina  and  Howard  Simon,  (Follett  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  1  963). 

Say  I  were  an  eel~- 
As  an  eel 
I  would  feel 
Like  hiding 
and  gliding 

in  green  watery  places 
curving  and  wriggling 
around  slippery  stones 
among  waving  sea  planks 
and  gently  nibbling 
the  floating  bits 
that  are  the  meals 
of  eels. 

What  Next  '        Try  some  other  topics  now:  Say  I  Were  an  Astronaut,  Say  I  Were  a 
Piec»?  of  Land,  Say  I  Were  a  Clock.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  our 
environment  from  other  angles.    Sometimes  it  helps  us  to  develop  new 
insights  and  understandings  of  the  importance  of  things  about  us. 


CIRCU.^!  CIRCUS  ^    On  November  13,  the  Metro  Theater  Circus  visited  U  alnut  drove  tf) 
provide  a  deliizhtful  artistic  and  educational  exj)erienc     for  primary   pupil.s.     i  lu^  Ml  ( . 
is  a  touring  company  whose  goal  ih  to  eremite  an  interest  in  <.hildr<Mi's  dranM  <ind 
associated  dib(  if:)lin«.*s  in  local  elenicntar  ,  scliool.    I'hv  pro^ran^  consisted  of  Iwo       .'nn- nt s . 
The  first  \vas  a  ''story  theater"  where  company  inei^ibcrs  int  ()r[)oratefl  VcirLous   irt  torins  • 
such  as  storytelling,  t  reative  movement,   drama,  and  nuisi(   in  Llic  t)c  r  fo  rn  la  rn  *• . 
F()llt)V,iTiu  tliis  hcilf-hour,   i  (jin[)any  nvmihcrs  worked  iu  (  l.i  s  ^  rooins  to  iin'olvf  nial] 
groups  of  i  lulflren  in  tin-  t  rea{iv(  prot^i^ss. 
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Ferguson*  Florissant 
School  District 


Right  2  Read  Program 


June,  1973 


Walnut  Grove  School 

Warren  M.  Brown,  Superintendent,  655  January  Avenue,  Ferguson,  Mo.  63135 
DEAR  PARENTS: 

The  National  Right  to  Read  Project  is  a  special  program  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  designed  to  improve  reading  instruction  on  a  national  level. 

Participation  in  he  Right  to  Read  program' has  brought  many  benefits  to  Walnut  Grove 
School.    Througl  this  project  we  have  been  able  to  improve  and  strengthen  our  existing 
reading  program  and  services  to  your  children. 

We  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  aspects  of  the  RzR  Program  carried  on  at  Walnut 
Grove  during  this  school  year. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF  made  a  special  effort  this  year  to  improve  reading  instruction 
for  all  Walnut  Grove  pupils.    Classroom  reading  programs  were  designed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  jf  individual  children  and  to  provide  more  time  for  reading  and  reading - 
related  activities. 


/ 


A  private  spot  for  reading  can  always 
be  found- -whether  in  an  igloo,  under  a 
desk,  or  in  the  library.  Children 
have  displayed  more  interest  in  reading 
and  lib  ^ary  circulation  has  increased 
significantly  this  year  over  previous 
years. 


Je.       Dubinski  conducts  an  individualized 
reading  conference  for  Kevin  McDonald. 
The  conference  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  and  the  student  to  share  ideas 
about  books  they  are  reading. 


Reading  connes  alive  by  recording  one's 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  Vocabulary 
and  comprehension  are  taught  by  Miss 
Sharon  MrNeal  using  a  group  story  about 
rainy  weather,  dictated  by  beginning 
primary  pupils. 


Right  to  Read  provided  four  instructional 
aides  to  assist  teachers  to  individualize 
reading  programs.    Mrs.  Sherry  Rich 
works  with  small  groups  of  children  in 
several  classrooms. 


Flight  433  to  Hawaii  is  now  departing 
trom  Gate  4.    Intermediate  students 
take  primary  children  on  board  the 
giant  airplane  constructed  by  Walnut 
Grove  pupils  and  guidance  counselor 
Mr.  Bill  Sattley. 


DURING  THE  YEAR  STl/PENTS  have  had  many  opportunities  to  develop  oral  and  writfeti 
communication  skills  through  creative  writing,  drama,  and  discussion  activities. 

Poetry  can  be  fun.    Works  of  pupils  from  Room  100  included  the  following: 


spaghetti 
long,  yellow 
Blides  OP  my  fork 
I  can  smell  it 
nocdlec 


world 

nice  place 
people  live  irt  it 
world  spinning  aiourd 
planet 


mirror 
cle«ir,  gJass 
sec  yourself 
seven  yjars  bad  luck 
reflection 


by  Linda  Kellum 


by  Laura  Smith 


by  Ken  Mo.itgomery 


Making  slides  is  one  form  of  creative 
writing  children  always  enjoy.  During 
sharing  time,  Chris  Amos  explains  to 
her  creative  writing  group  that  "animals 
like  people,  but  we  don't  like  them." 


Miss  Marjorie  Banks,  noted  St.  Louis 
author  and  educator,  visited  our  students 
during  .national  Library  Week  in  ApriL 
She  d<;lighted  children  with  her  story- 
telling talents  and  explanation  of  how  her 
five  books  were  written  and  published. 
She  also  judo^ed  a  writing  contest  in  which 
pupils  ton  why  they  would  like  to  be  an 
author.    Miss  Banks  autographed  copies 
of  her  books  for  the  five  contest  winners. 


Reading  Is  Fun  for  primary  students  on 
visits  to  the  RIF  Room  in  April  and  May 
Vv'here  they  selected  four  paperback  books 
of  their  choice.    The  Reading  Is  Fun- 
damental Project  was  sponsored  by  Right  to 
Read  this  year. 


A  series  of  Right  to  Read  "Library  Evenings" 
began  in  February.    The  four  programs  were 
designed  to  increasjj^nte rest  in  reading  for 
both  parents  and  children.    Mr.  Tom 
Hutchinson  helps  his  sons  Brian  and  Kevin 
weave  bookmarks  during  the  May  "Library 
Evening.  " 
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Appendtx  y 


Fersuson- Florissant 


Right  2  Read  Program 


May,  1973 


irren  M,   i^rown,  Superintendent,  655  January  Avenue,  Ferguson,  Missouri  63135 


MEET  THE  AUTHOR"  DAY 


Aliss  Marjorie  Banks,  noted  St.  Louis  author 
and  educator,  spent  a  day  with  Walnut  Grove 
students  during  National  Library  Week,  Miss 
r>anks  met  with  children  from  all  grade  levels 
in  the  library  resource  center  and  in  class- 
rooms.   She  delighted  children  with  her  story- 
telling talents  and  explanation  of  how  her  books 
V. ore  written  and  published.    In  conjunction 
with  this  visit,   students  participated  in  a 
writing  contest  telling,  "Why  Td  Like  To  Meet 
An  Author,"  "What  An  Author  Does,"  or  "Why 
I  Would  Like  To  Be  An  Author  Some  Day."  Miss 
Pranks  selected  five  prize-winning  essa/s  from  among  71  entries  submitted  by  students. 
Winners  were  Mike  Henningsen,  Vicki  Williams,  Randy  Gintz,  Bob  Layton,  and  Lois 
Francis.    Each  received  an  auto*;raphed  copy  of  a  book  by  Miss  Banks. 


Miss   Banks  with   Bob  Layton. 


TWO  AWARD-WINNTNG  ESSAYS 


WHYiv.  a:;i  ro  iu'  \':  ati  hqr 


To  make  children  h.ivpy  .md  it  m^kt,*-^ 
children  s  niiiid^:  vvid«-r  to  reading.  I  d 
liice  to  be  an  author  ind  make  thein  hippier 
at  school,    f  rcjid  jomc  books.         cn  I 
go  play,    1  hrn  it'o  tiinc  tu       to  beci. 

I  wo  uld  hko  tu       an  autlior  ..(-rauso  I 
think  v,hcn  I  h  iv<   thildr*M)  thvy  v.'ill  r,o 
an  autlior.   1  hci:  their  friends  u  ill  r<'.td 
their  hool- s  .4n(i  n-iiir-.  ,tnd  their  children 
v/ill  rt'  id  tl.cir  i>ool<:>  and  mine.    Ann  it 
will  kt  f")  on  joine. 

Mike  Ht>iuiint;sen» 
Coinmunity    /  1 

ERIC 


WHY  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE  AT:  AUTHOR 

boiuL  DAY 
I  would  like  to  be  an  author  some  day 
because  of  their  f^'^lin^s.  The  way  they 
could  have  their  eyes  open  tlnnkinu  of  a 
story  to  v/rite  and  then  sl-:rt  day  dreaming. 
There  in  a  certain  place  it  could  be  pretty 
or  ^^^gly. 

Most  of  beinu  an  author  is  to  feel- -to  really 
feel  what  you  want  the  story  to  bo  i!)out  md 
to  til  ink  you  \^ere  tlu!  main  c'naractcr.  An 
author  \^ants  to  make  the  people  '.ho  rc  id 
the  .story  to  participate  iii  the  h')<. nd  to 
feel  part  of  it.  ^o  yoa  .  t-e  moM  .1  i'  .  onu*^ 
from  feeling's;  and  J  have  lo^         :r^_•'^\  ret  iy 
for  \^h('n  I  prov,  u[)  so  I  r^n  . 
P.n>;Ii.si^  IS  also  a  part  of  >vi  i  -   ■  ffM^... 

Yoii  rriust  kn(>v.  hoA  to  us':         i  iu  fi.'n 
ma rks  and  ah ' 

Vicki  V '  1  j  1  i  ".ii 
Cointnwri;l\ 


U  OKD  KEC  OCIXIIION  SKILLS.     Word  re*.o^nition  is  a  very  important  aspctt  of  any 
roadmu  prourani.    Children  must  acquire  a  facility  in  reco^ni/ani;  previously  unknovvn 
vsordb  if  they  are  to  sufficiently  expand  their  reading  vocabulary.    It  is  possible  to 
identify  at  least  six  phases  in  word  recognition.    The  first  two,  Visual  Discrimination 
and  Auditory  Discrimination  (discussed  in  the  March  R2R  bulletin),  can  begin  concurrently. 

X^isual  Discriniination.  Visual  discrimination  is  the  skill  of  seeing  or  recognizinu 
that  things  are  alike  or  different  or  that  certain  things  have  common  properties. 
Ihe  beginning  reader  needs  to  know  that  -xxyz-  and  -milzf-  are  different,  or  that 
-/liof-  and  -zxim-  have  common  properties. 

It  is  very  easy  to  test  for  visual  discrimination  when  using  the  Language  Experience 
Approach  to  reading  or  when  using  any  basal  approach.    With  either  dictated  stories 
or  basal  stories,  the  teacher  can  ask  the  child  to  "find  this  word  somewhere  else 
in  the  story.  " 


The  Rabbit 

*'\Ve  had  a  rabbit  in  our  room,'*  said  Michael. 

"It  was  white,"  said  Sandy. 

"It  was  John's  rabbit,"  said  Marsha. 

"Ic  got  out  of  the  box,"  said  Doug. 


In  the  above  story,  the  teacher  may  point  to  the  word  "rabbit"  and  have  the  children 
find  it  somewhere  else  in  the  story.    Other  words  such  as  "said"  also  may  be  used. 
Most  children  will  be  able  to  do  this  quickly.    With  others,  it  may  take  a  short  while. 
It  may  help  to  write  a  word  twice  on  the  board  to  teach  likeness  and  difference: 


rabbit  ball 
or 

rabbit  rabbit 


Later  the  teacher  can  use  experience  stories  or  basal  stories  to  help  the  pupils 
recognize  common  elements.    In  the  example   ^abbit  and^oom  begin  alike,  as  do 
Michael  and  Marsha. 

Note  that  children  do  not  have  to  know  the  alphabet  to  successfully  do  visual 
discrimination  activities.    The  teaching  of  visual  discrimination  can  begin  thf*  first 
day  of  school. 


READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  PROJECT- -A  SUCCESS 
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CREATIVE  WRITING  IDEAS 


MAKING  BOOKLETS  WITH  DRY  MOUNT 


1.  Fold  paper  in  half  for  pages.  Diagram  A. 

2.  Sew  along  dotted  lines  with  needle  and 
thread  (some  teachers  are  mass-producing 
all  sizes  and  shapes  using  their  se\^ing 
machines  to  sew  paper*  )    Diagram  B 

3.  Cut  cloth  or  wallpaper  one  inch  larger 
than  book  pages  (lay  open  and  flat  to 
measure). 

4.  Cut  two  pieces  of  cardboard  (shirl  card- 
board works  well)  a  little  larger  than 
pages.    Diagram  D. 

5.  A  piece  of  drymount  is  cut  to  fit  between 
the  cardboard  and  the  cloth.    Diagram  E. 

6.  Lay  cloth  flat,  place  drymount  on  top,  then 
cardboard  pieces.    Leave  space  between 
cardboard  pieces  to  allow  book  to  open  and 

'    shut.    Diagram  E. 

7.  With  iron,  press  a  few  places  to  hold  card- 
board in  place. 

8.  Fold  corners  in;  then  fold  top  down  and 
iron  then  fold  bottom  up  and  iron. 
Diagram  F 

9.  Cut  second  piece  of  drymount  the  same  size 
as  open  pages.  .  Lay  drymount  on  open  cover; 
lay  open  pages  on  drymount;  press  first  page 
then  last  page  to  the  cover.    Diagram  G. 


CAUTION:    NEVER  PLACE  IRON  ON  DRYMOUNT  OR  IT  VV  ILL  STICK  TIGHT 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  LETTERING 

\ 

1.  Have  children  draw  illustrations  on  paper  c\t    smaller  than  the  pages. 
Illustrations  may  then  be  done  separately,  which  prevents  any  possible 
accidents  from  ruining  the  book. 

2.  Completed  illustrations  may  be  "set"  in  book  by  putting  a  dot  of  Elmer's 
glue  in  each  upper  corner  and  placing  on  page.    This  allows  the  illus- 
tration to  "hang  flat"  on  the  page  and  tends  to  alleviate  wrinkling. 

3.  Children  enjoy  using  different  kinds  of  paper  for  their  illustrations. 
Try  giving  them  a  choice  of  ditto  paper,  fingerpaint  paper,  rice  paper, 
newspaper  (want  ad  sections),  tissue  paper,  construction  paper,  sta- 
tionirry,  wallpaper,  etc. 

4.  ^^air  spray  is  an  inexpensive  fixative  for  pastels  or  charcoal.  Several 
coats  reduces  smearing. 

5.  Some  children  become  more  involved  if  their  stories  or  poems  are  a 
part  of  their  illustrations.    To  achieve  this,  t^  -  illustrations  are 
made  directly  on  the  pages  and  then  the  printing,  typing,  or  lettering 
is  added. 

6.  Children  might  like  to  experiment  wdth  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  some 
words: 


as  compared  to  "big" 


or 


as  compared  to  "scary" 


7.     Printing  or  lettering  which  is  a  part  of  the  illustration  may  follow 
different  forms,  such  as: 


the  mouse 
sat 


on 
his 


8.     Suggestions  for  media: 

Torn  tissue  paper  and  india  ink  (use  rubber  cement  or  Elmer's  glue 
to  fasten  tissue  paper;  being  transparent  the  paper  can  be  drawn  over 
with  ink  or  magic  marker  when  glued). 


Ferguson  -  Florissant 
School  District 


Right  2  Read  Program 


March,  1974 


Warren  M,  Brown,  Superintendent,  655  January  Avenue,  Ferguson,  Missouri  63135  

FAN.iLY  LIBRARY  EVENINGS,    A  series  of  Family  Library  Evenings  during  the  school  year 
increases  parent  interest  in  their  children's  and  their  own  reading  abilities.    Some  Family 
Evenings  are  designed  for  total  family  participation,  while  other  programs  involve  parents 
and  children  in  separate  activities.    To  broaden  use  of  the  library,  allow  15  to  20  minutes  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  for  participants  to  browse  and  check  out  books.    Make  sure  a  shelf 
with  a  variety  of  good  literature  for  parents  is  available.    As  an  added  attraction  for  the  family 
affairs,  raffle  or  auction  books  and  magazines  at  the  clcse  of  each  program. 

Enlist  the  support  of  your  principal,  librarian,  reading  specialist,  and  teachers  to  assist 
with  these  programs. 

Suggestions  for  Getting  Started: 

^Library  scavenger  hunt  to  acquaint  participants  with  the  library  and  various  areas  of 
interest  in  it. 

Parent  discussion  of  popular  adult  literature  led  by  a  staff  member  from  the  high  school. 
Parent  study  groups  led  by  the  school's  guidance  counselor. 

Presentation  by  a  local  author  and/or  illustrator  to  show  how  children's  books  are  written 
and  published. 

Discussion  of  the  qualities  of  award-winning^children' s  books  by  an  instructor  of 
children's  literature  from  a  local  college  or  university. 

"Hobbies  or  Special  Interests"  nights  when  families  can  display  their  hobbies  and  share 
them  with  the  group. 

Travelogue  on  a  foreign  country. 

Dramatic  presentation  by  a  local  drama  group  or  a  high  school  drama  group. 
Craft  project  of  weaving  bookmarks  presented  by  your  art  teacher. 

Puppet-making  workshop  where  parents  help  their  children  make  puppets  from  various 
scrap  materials. 

Folk  music  presentation  by  a  local  musician.* 
Family  bookmaking  project. 
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I  :  AC:ilI  R  DISC:l^SSIO^;  groups,    Walnut  Grove  teachers  are  nieetin^  Vvitli  the  [principal  and 
Kj^R  coordinator  on  a  reuular  basis  to  exchange  ideas  and  concerns  ai^out  their  individual 
readinu  prourams.    Volunteers  from  all  teams  and  grade  levels  in  the  school  are  represented 
each  tinie  the  group  nieet^).    The  discussions  take  place  after  school  and  are  conducted  in  a 
very  informal  manner  \\ith  the  following  simple  ground  rules: 

1.  Only  one  component  of  the  reading  program  is  discussed  at  a  session.  I 

2.  The  meeting  has  a  time  limit  of  ^0  minutes. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  discussion  giOup  must  participate  actively. 

Conversations  have  centered  around  several  relevant  questions:  What  procedures  do  I  use  to 
place  a  child  at  his  instructional  level'^    How  do  I  provide  continuous  progress  for  the 
individual  child''  Group  members  exchange  ideas  freely,  question  one  another  openly,  and 
listen  with  professional  interest  to  all  participants'  contributions.    In  future  meetings  other 
items  of  interest  will  be  covered.    These  include  ideas  for  providing  variety  in  a  child's  total 
reading  program  and  evaluating  a  child's  progress  in  an  individualized  oi»ganizational  pattern. 

Xotes  taken  at  these  meetings  will  result  in  a  summary  report  from  which  generalizations 
can  be  made  about  the  school's  total  reading  program.    The  staff  will  then  be  asked  to  pinpoint 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  reading  program.    Inservice  to  cover  the  weaknesses  and 
staff  needs  can  be  planned  for  the  1974-75  school  year. 


GOOD  RKADING  FOR  TEACHKRS 

Reading  Is  Only  the  Tiger's  Tail  by  Robert  A.  McCracken  and  Marlene  J.  M<  Gracken. 
Leswing  Press,  1972. 

Key  Words  to  Reading:  The  Language  I.xperience  Appro^K  h  IjCgins  by  Jeanette  Veatch. 
Charles  L.  Merrill  Publishing  Comj;any,  1V73. 

Classroom  Learning  (Centers  by  lohn  h     Morlan.    Foan.v     i^ublislun^,  P;^74. 

Ideas  for  Learning  Centers  by  Llaine  .Voor^  and  ferri  (ireenlee,  Feardon  Kiblishing,  1974. 


KE-.ADLVG  \V  11  HI  Hi-.  i-^K  INC:n->A  L.  At  various  times  of  the  day  two  or  three  students  can  be 
found  enjoy int^  a  visit  to  the  principal's  office.  This  is  a  time  set  aside  for  the  children  and 
the  principal  to  share  their  feelings  about  books  and  reading. 

A  schedule  of  each  team's  reading  period  is  kept  posted  in  the  principalis  office  to  insure 
that  no  child  will  be  taken  from  the  classroom  during  other  relevant  learning  sessions. 
Teachers,  on  request,  randomly  select  several  students  to  share  their  reading  period  with  the 
principal.    To  gain  some  knowledge  of  a  child's  instructional  level,  the  principal  will  ask  each 
one  to  bring  some  reading  material  with  him.    This  could  be  a  basal,  \\orkbook,  paperback, 
skill  practice  sheet,  comic  or  library  book,  skill-kit  material,  magazine  or  any  software 
that  can  serve  as  an  indicator  of  level,  interests,  or  needs. 

Impromptu  activities  evolve  as  participants  become  better  acquainted  in  the  informal 
atmosphere.     These  might  include  reading  orally  to  one  another,  describing  favorite 
characters,  breaking  words  into  syllables,   role-playing  an  exciting  situation,  reading  for  the 
main  idea,  or  developing  titles  into  a  choral  reading. 

These  relaxed  breaks  in  the  child's  regular  schedule  have  resulted  in  various  outcomes. 
Children  see  the  princij>al  as  one  who  jfs  knowledgeable  about  the  teaching  of  reading  and  as 
a  person  who  not  only  reads,  but  enjoys  and  values  the  process.    Students  have  reacted  very 
favorably  to  these  sessions. 

Asa  follow-up,  the  princioal  usually  calls  the  home  to  share  each  child's  participation  and 
progress  with  the  parents. 


"W(!  <lichi't  know  [principals    did  this!" 

PiOOK  OF  THI-.  MONTH.    Students  in  each  learning  community  in  the  school  are  now 
selec  tint:  a  favorite  book  to  feature  as  their  'book  of  the  month."    A  display,  depicting  'ligh- 
liL^hts  of  the  book,  is  plat  ed  outside  the  room  for  all  to  enjoy.    At  the  end  of  the  month  a 
Walnut  Grove  I'>e.st  Sellers  List"  is  compiled  from  the  book  of  the  month  selections  and 
fc-.itured  in  tlie  Library. 
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LANGUAGE  ENCOU^TLR  /HOK    Developed  by  Dr.  Harry  Hahn,  Oakland  University, 
Rochester,  Michigan. 

Langviage  Patterns  -  Literary  Innovation 

Principle:  Authors  often  rely  on  repetitive  literary  structure  to  develop 

interesting  stories  and  poems. 

c 

Approach:  Read  aloud  The  Important  Book  by  Margaret  Wiie  Brown. 

Note  the  structure  of  this  significant  book.    It  provides  an 
example  of  one  type  of  paragraph  organization  which  is  often 
used  by  salesmen.    The  opening  sentence  presents  the  big  idea, 
useful  elaboration  follows  and  the  paragraph  closes  wif  the 
I  big  idea  again. 


Examples : 

I 

The  important  thing  about  a  home  is  that  you  live  in  it. 
You  eat  and  sleep  in  it. 

You  fight  with  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  it. 
You  are  "bossed"  by  your  mother  in  it. 

But,  the  important  thing  about  a  home  is  that  you  live  in  it. 

n 

The  important  thing  about  the  principal  is  that  he  is  the  boss. 
He  tells  the  children  what  to  do. 
He  tells  the  teachers  wh^t  to  do. 

And  sometimes  he  tells  the  custodians  what  to  do. 

I^ut,  the  important  thing  about  the  principal  is  that  he  is  the  bo 

What  Next^^  Go  for  a  field  trip  or  walk.    Discuss  what  is  important  about 

what  the  children  observed  and  encourage  young  people  to 
identify  the  generalization  or  unifying  idea. 


DAFFY  DEFINITIONS.    This  language  activity  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  play 
with  words  and  have  fun  doing  it.    Give  several  samples  of  da^fy  definitions  and  then  let  the 
take  off  on  their  own. 

What  do  you  call  a  hairpiece  for  a  gianf^  A  Big  W^ig 

What  do  you  call  multiplication'^  Rabbit  -  Habit 

What's  a  bear  who's  just  washed  his  hair'^  A  Frizzly  Grizzly 

What  do  you  call  a  rooster  who  scribbles'^'  A  Cocky  Doodle 

W'hat  do  you  call  a  sofa  with  a  broken  spring An  Ouch  Couch 

W^hat  do  you  call  the  refrigerator  compartment 

of  a  ship-?  ^  Cold  Hold 

What  do  you  call  a  cattle  rustler'^  A  Beef  Thief 

What  do  you  call  a  race  track'^  A  Horse  Course 


Ferguson  -  Florissant 
School  District 

Right  2  Read  Program  January,  1974 

Warren  M.  Brown,  Superintendent,  655  January  Avenyie,  Ferguson,  Missouri  63135  

RIGHT  TO  READ  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS,    As  the  mid-point  of  the  1973-1974  school  year 
approaches,  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  some  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Right  to  Read  Program  at  Walnut  Grove.    We  are  proud  of  the  many 
improvements  made  in  our    reading  program  since  R2R's  initiation  and  enjoy  sharing  with 
you  a  few  of  the  exciting  events  that  are  taking  place  in  your  school. 


CIRCUS!  CIRCUS!  On  November  13,  the  Metro  Theater  Circus  visited  Walnut  Grove  to 
provide  a  delightful  artistic  and  educational  experience  for  primary  pupils.    The  MTC  is  - 
a  touring  company  whose  goal  is  to  create  an  interest  in  children's  drama  and  associated 
disciplines  in  local  elementary  schopls.    The  program  consisted  of  two  segments.  The 
first  was  a  ''story  theater"  wher^fe  company  members  incorporated  various  art  forms  such 
as  storytelling,  Lreative  movement,  drama,  and  music  in  the  performance.    Following  this 
half-hour,  company  meiibers  worked  in  classrooms  10, involve  small  groups  of  children  in 
the  creative  orocesb. 

B00KML:\'DING  'v;LINIC.On  the  third     uebcia/  of  each  month,  the  Walnut  Grove  Homemakmg 
Center  becomes  a  "  Bookmending  Clin.e."    Two  mothers  who  have  received  special  training 
direct  a  .uroup  of  about  eight  volunte^-  -     v'^ho  work  Lor  two  hours  mending  torn  pages  and  re- 
pairing books,   covering  paperback  books,  and  tywmg  cards  and  pockets  for  books.  Baby- 
sitting and  refrejihrnents  are  provided  for  mothers  who  attend  the  clinic.  Additional 
volunteers  are  always  welcome' 


WAT.NIJT  GROVE  AUTHORS.    Chrystal  Jackson.  St.  Louis  illustrator  and  author, 
recently  completed  a  bookmaking  project  at  Walnut  Grd^e.    Twenty-five  fifth  and  sixth 
^rade  students  went  through  all  the  steps  involved  in  publishing  books. 

The  project  began  with  Chrystal' s  presentation  about  her  travels  in  Spain  which  led  to  her 
first  book  Wendy  and  the  Gypsies.    She  explained  the  steps  involved  in  preparing  a  book 
for  publication  and  helped  children  begin  to  think  of  interesting  subjects  for  stories.    She  ^ 
also  shovved  them  how  to  arrange  space  in  their  first  "dummy.  "  or  practice  book    for  their 
illustrations  and  printed  text..   For  several  weeks  the  children  worked  to  design  this  first 
dummy  and  to  compose  the  story  for  their  book. 

During  her  next  visit,  Chrystal  demonstrated  various  ways  of  illustrating  books.  The 
children  experimented  with  many  techniques  of  illustrating  using  watercolors.  magic 
markers    and  pencils.     Following  this  visit,  the  children  prepared  a  second  durruTiy  in  which 
they  arranged  their  story  and  pictures  making  any  final  corrections  needed.    Then  they  . 
prepared  the  final  copy  of  the  book. 

The  last  stage  of  the  project  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Donald  Hunsey  of  University  Binde-ry. 
Mr.  Hunsey  explained  the  history  of  bookbinding  and  showed  the  students  how  to  sew  and 
glue  their  books  together  with  the  materials  he  provided  for  the  project. 

The  result  of  the  three-month  project  was  t^venty-five  well^written  and  entertaining  books 
In  addition,   the  children  now  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  an  author's  work  and  the  lengthy 
process  of  publishing  a  book. 


PARENT  VOLUNTEERS  BUSY  IN  CLASSROOMS.    This  fall  Walnut  Grove  personnel 
started  a  new  Parent  Involvement  Program  for  volunteers  in  the  school.    Thirty  parents 
are  now  busy  performing  a  variety  of  tasks  v.hich  help  the  staff  give  increased  personal 
attention  and  assistance  to  students. 

Preparations  for  the  program  began  last  spring  when  the  Right  to  Read  Task  Force  designed 
a  booklet  to  increase  parental  involvement  at  the  school.    Suggestions  from  teachers, 
parents,  and  publications  on  parent  volunteer  work  were  used  to  tailor  the  program  to 
Walnut  Grove's  needs.    The  Parent  Involvement  booklet  explains  program  go^Ia,  policies, 
and  guidelines.    In  addition,  it  describes  a  wide  range  of  activities  which  can  be  done  both  at 
school  and  at  home.    Parents  have  an  opportunity  to  select  the  tasks  most  suited  to  their 
interests.  ' 

'I  he  most  important  aspect  of  the  program  is  that  of  providing  background  and  training  for 
parent  volunteers.    The  Parent  Involvement  Pro^^ram  was  introduced  in  October  with  a 
ueneral  orientation  meeting.    Dr.  Doris  Stumpe,  assistant  superintendent  of  elementary 
education,  was  present  to-express  the  district's  desire  for  parents  to  become  involved  in 
the  activities  of  their  school.    She  also  explained  the  philosophy,  goals,  and  curriculum 
for  the  elementary  schools,  emphasizing  the  vital  contributions  parents  can  make  to  the 
education'*  prog  ram. 

Subsequent  parent  involvement  sessions  were  conducted  by  the  principal  and  R2R  coordinator. 
These  focused  on  pupii  characteristics,  principles  of  child  psychology,  and  mini -workshops 
to  train  parents  for  specific  tasks.    The  volunteers  continue  to  meet  every  other  month  to 
\\ei^h  the  successes  and  difficulties  encountered  in  their  work  and  to  participate  in  additional 
mini-workshops.    Pictured  belov/  are  Mrs.  Joan  Upton,  left,  and  Mrs.  Roberta  Britton, 
ri^ht,  who  assist  students  on  an  individual  basis. 


■L'J.^i^"^,--  1  ^  <    ^:^('.     Since  Dec  ember.  ;i  short  periorl  at  the  end  of  each  day  has  been  set 

ri'.id*:  I'or  an  ill-^.b.ool  ri-adinL:  tinu?.     f.veryoiK.'  m  Ihv  building,   botii  students  ^md  staff, 

^.oni^'tiun'j  lo  rt^  id  lor  ten  niinutt^s.     Ttie  purpost'  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  a  daily 
oijportunity  for        re  itianal  reading  and  to  ejv  ouraue  rcadmu  for  enjoyment.    So  if  yf^u  visit 
A  ilr.ut  (jrove  any  afternoon,   brini^  alonu  .1  book  or  maua/.ine  and  join  us' 
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READING  IS  FUN  FOR  EVERYONE.    "Reading  Is  Fundamental"  is  a  national  organization 
dT-tr^^^rfto  motivate  children  to  want  to  read.    The  national  goal  of  RIF  is  to  help  make 
hooks  and  reading  a  natural  part  of  every  child's  daily  experience. 

RTF  Dtovideb  oN.nership  of  inexpensive  paperback  books  and  permits  freedom  of  choice. 
O/  r  .'rvhip  helDS  aevclop  a  responsibility  toward  books  and  fosters  a  joy  in  reading.  The 
iHvepture  of  shoppinu  among  books  to  select  just  the  right  one  for  his  own  provides  a  special 
■■L  a-..r.-  to  a  child.    The  act  of  selection  itself    can  be  a  valuable  learning  experience. 

.  i-  /c  ir  s  PIP  P-oject  at  Walnut  Grove  beg-.n  in  November  and  will  continue  through  May. 
Dun.-  •  t^^is  time,  primary  children  will  receive  four  paperback  >>ook3  of  their  choice  and 
i  ridt  ruarten  pupils  will  recei^  e  two  books.    The  intermediate  grades  will  rece^vc  RIF 
libraries  this  month  for  students'  use  during  the  rest  of  tne  year. 


.Se  hone  that  you  will  encourage  your  child  to  read  the  book"  he  receives  from  the  Reading  Is 
Fu-dan;enlal  Project.    Our  thanks  to  the  Ferguson  Bank  for  their  help  in  sponsoring  the 
I  ro  'Q^  I  this  year. 

LILRARY  EVKNiXGS.    Three  R2R  Library  Evenings  were  offered  during  the  first 
t^'r^TTt^r  of  the  school  year.    The  sessions  involved  discussion  groups  for  parents  on 
,.tf.-.  tive  techniques  of  communication.    Children  participated  in  a  vaiiety  of  activities 
ir.  ludiny  puppetry,  drama,  and  folk  music. 

p.      Library  Pveninus  will  resume  in  February  and  run  through  xMay  on  the  second  Tuesday 

.  f  ri  n-onth.    Remaining  programs  are  designed  for  family  participation.    We  hope  that 
vuu   wll  n  ake  an  effort  to  attend  o-e  or  more  of  the  upcon/.ng  Library  Evenings. 

sP\FF  DPVPLOPMEXT.    The  major  goal  of  the  Right  to  Read  Program  is  to  improve  the 
rridinL  uerformanre  of  our  students  and  to  increase  their  interest  in  reading.    We  are 
fortunate  at  Walnu*  Grove  to  have  staff  members  who  are  willing  to  spend  a  great  deol  of 

to  a.  .omplish  this  goal.    In  the  past  two  years,  our  teachers  have  participated  in 
.       .  ■o...-  ••  orkshops  and  training  sessions  after  regular  school  hours  and  during  their 

n.er  vacations.    As  v.e  increas.-  o".  -  knowledge  about  the  reading  process,  we  are  able 
K.tii.^ous  improvements  in  the  reading  program  for  each  of  your  children. 
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l-OTAL  N'uT-'JEER  OF  STUDZN'TS  FHES2ITLY  IN  SCHOOL  BY  GRADE  LEVEL  (All  svadents 
are  included       the  iiight  to  Read  Prograa.) 


....  69 

....  73 

....  93 

ETHNIC  ER?aH:3)C'.;N  2Y  'JR\DE  IHVF/u 

The  greater  n^a.jority  of  WaLmt  Grove  pupils  are  white.    I'herefcre,  the 
figures  in  the  following  table  represent  the  niLnbor  of  pupils  iri  each 
ethnic  category  ra char  than  tne  percentage. 
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 1          ^  I  
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87 

1 
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W  =  Vhite  0  =  Oriental 

B  =  Blacl^  SP  =  SpfHnish  Anerman 

I  -  A3ieric::n  Ir.dian  0th  =  Other 


ETri?iIC  ERF.^KLXA.-N  G*  TEAC-iL'i^S  BY  GR^DE  LEVZL 

Tw€_-.ty-six  .stcff  menbers  *)re  direc'-ly  invol**e-d  in  the  Pi^^ht  to  Ke«d 

Program      Ihiro  ^3  o:.e  biick  teanhoi-  on  th^  tirct  ^rsot;  teim;  nil 
other  teacho^\,  ar?  wnit*5. 
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POXSHAM  OBJECTIVES 


Right  to  Bead  program  objectives  were  developed  by  the  Unit  Task  Force 
during  the  needs  asaesfanent  and  program  planning  procedures  process  conducted 
in  the  spring  of  1972.    At  that  time,  the  following  critical  goals  were  est- 
ablished for  the  Walnut  Grove  site: 

1.  Students  will  improve  oral  and  written  communication  skills  in 
order  to  facilitate  reading. 

2.  Students  will  increase  comprehension  by  improving  listening  and 
reading  skills. 

3*    Thie  teacher  will  increase  his  ability  to  develop  expressive  Ian- 
guag»i  skills. 

4.    The  teacher  will  improve  in  his  ability  to  develop  skills  of 
corrprehension. 

5«    The  community  will  have  a  greater  realization  of  the  importance 
of  attitude  and  motivation  as  it  effects  learning. 

All  Right  to  Read  activities  were  specifically  designed  as  initial  efforts 
to  achieve  these  critical  goals.    Analysis  of  test  data  will  deteraine  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  objectives  w^re  met  during  the  first  year  of  the  Right  to  Read 
Program's  operation. 

During  staff  devclc^ent  sessions,  teachers  received  training  in  techniques 
which  develop  language  ckills  and  comprehension  skills.    Activities  implemented 
in  the  classroom  instructional  programs  to  develop  these  skills  include  creative 
writixig  activities,  use  of  the  language  Experience  Approach  in  primary  grades, 
group  discussion  techniques,  drama  activities,  effective  questioning  techniques, 
and  directed  reading  thinking  activities. 

R2R  STAFF  DEVELCPMET^T 

Follo-*ing  the  Right  to  Read  planning  grant  award,  an  intensive  staff  de- 
veloprent  program  was  developed  for  the  Walnut  Grove  site.    The  program  was 
based  cn  the  needs  assessment  and  program  planning  procedures  conducted  by  the 
Unit  Task  Force  in  the  sprin;^  of  1972. 

The  iiiitial  sta^e  oi  staff  development  consisted  of  a  six-week  summer 
Institute  attended  by  Z2  teachers,  the  school  principal,  and  the  school  librar- 
ian in  June  and  July.    ^  ^  this  staff  development  institute,  gracuate  credit 
from  the  University  of  i^csouri  at  St.  Louis  was  granted  to  staff  members  who 


completed  the  following  coiirae  requirements:  active  participation  in  work- 
ehop  activities,  submission  of  a  daily  log  of  activities,  completion  of  one 
choice  project  and  two  reading  case  studies. 

The  course,  A  Dia,£mostic  Approach  to  the  Classroom  Teaching  of  Reading 
consisted  of  two  segiients.  Part  one  concentrated  on  the  diagnostic  process: 
understanding  the  nature  of  diagnosis,  collecting  and  summarizing  diagnostic 
information,  end  continuous  diagnosis  and  evaluation.  Fart  two  of  the  course 
related  to  instruction:  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  reading  instruction 
various  approaches  to  reading,  selecting  materials  in  terms  of  instructional 
objectives,  and  reading  in  the  open  school. 

Among  visiting  consultants  who  served  as  instructors  for  the  course 

were: 

Dr.  W.  Dorsey  Hammond  -  Language  Experience  Approach  to  Reading 
Oakland  University 

Dr.  Ronald  Cramer  -  Creative  Writing 
Oakland  University 

Dr.  Veralee  Hardin  -  Diagnosis  ana  Learning  Problems  ^ 
University  of  Missouri 

Dr.  Leo  Rodeaborn  -  Diagnosis/Prognosis;  Seleccing  Materials 
University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 

Dr.  Tom  Schnell  -  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 
University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 

Dr.  Wallace  Ramsey  -  Word  Recognition  Skills 
University  of  Kissoui^i  at  St.  Louis 

Dr.  Richard  Burnett  -  Diagnosis/Prognosis 
University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 

Mr.  Robert  Bush  -  Remediation 
University  of  Missouri 

Dr.  Laurence  Passcore  -  Teacher/Pupil  Relationships 
Iiidiana  State  University 

Mx.  Gordon  Hill  -  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Open  School 
Headmaster,  Stafford-Lees  School,  Leiche^ter,  England 

Dr.  Delcres  Durkin  -  Teaching  Reading  to  Young  Children 
University  of  Illirois 

The  third  a:rpect  cf  the  summer  course  provided  teachers  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  clajs  worK  into  practice  with  Walnut  Grove  pupils.  Kin- 
dtrgirter  and  first  grade  pupils  were  invited  to  attend  a  four-week  Oral 
Language  Development  Proi-jr^n.    The  daily  two  hours  of  instruction  for  these 


children  included  conversation  times,  reading  and  writing  activities,  music, 
art,  drama,  and  game  activities.    Intermediate  pupils  attended  one-week  sea- 
aione  during  which  tune  teachers  were  able  to  gather  diagnostic  information 
and  to  get  acquainted  with  their  future  students  on  an  informal  basis. 

Among  the  projects  completed  by  the  teachers  as  part  of  their  course 
work  were: 

Team  1 

Develop.Tient  of  &  language  Experience  Beginning  Beading  Program  for 
ninety  first  and  second  grade  pupils. 

Team  3 

Developn:ent  of  comprehension  questions  on  the  literal,  interpretive, 
and  e'.'aluative  levels  usin^  the  Ginn,  RS.^D,  and  T^cMillan  reading 
series.    The  questions  were  designed  to  correlate  with  the  district's 
Reading  Objectives  Checklist.     (See' attached  Supplement  A) 

Team  k 

Organization  of  a  skill  develop-nent  program  and  recording  system  to 
correlate  with  the  district's  Reading  Objectives  Checklist. 

Team  5 

Development  of  a  "diagnostic  information'^  sheet  for  recording  test 
data  on  individual  students. 

Reparation  of  a  social  studies  packet  which  focused  on  reading  skills 
in  this  content  area. 

Development  of  test  items  for  the  comprehension  sections  of  the  Reading 
Objectives  ChecKlist. 

Compilation  of  a  reeoiirce  guide  of  available  materials  for  teaching 
phonics  skills. 

Team  6 

Preparation  of  conference  cards,  activity  cards,  and  answer  cards  for  a 
variety  of  papeibocK  books  and  Scott  Foresaian's  Invitationa  to  Ftjrsonal- 
ized  Heg.dini^  books. 

DevelopTient  of  a  record-keeping  system  of  cards  for  reading  and  language 
skills  based  on  the  Reading  Objectives  Checklist. 

Compilation  of  reading  skills  file  from  a  variety  of  sources  including 
skills  from  beginning  reading  through,.4miior  high  level. 

Team  7 

Preparation  of  conference  cards  for  stories  in  Scott  Foresman's  Vistas, 
VenU*£e£,  and  Open  Hlr.T^p.ys  readers  lor  use  in  the  individual izeu  reaaing 
program . 

Taping  of  the  pareroAck  Pink  Mot^l  ana  development  of  comprehension 
questions  for  each  chapter  lor  use  as  an  independent  Listening  Center 
activity. 

Consti actio-:  of  gare  bcnrds  for  drill  and  practice  of  reading  skills. 


Librarian 

Compilation  of  an  inventory  of  all  reading  materials  in  the  Library 
Hesource  Center  and  in  classrooms. 

A  summary  evaluation  of  the  summer  institute  for  teiachers  is  analyzed 
in  Supplement  B. 

The  area  of  staff  development  has  received  continued  emphasis  during 
the  year  through  in-service  with  reading  consultants  and  gradxiate  course  work 
offered  by  the  University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  W.  Dor^ey  Hammond  worked  with  teachers  on  beginning  reading  skills 
and  creative  aspects  of  the  Language  Arts  Program  in  October,  197?.    He  re- 
turned in  !{ay,  1973%  to  help  primary  teachers  evaluate  their  use  of  the  lan- 
guage Experience  as  a  beginning  reading  approach.    Dr.  Veralee  Kardin  assisted 
teachers  with  prescribing  for  specific  classroom  reading  problems.    Dr.  Eonald 
Cramer  spent  three  day^  with  the  staff  to  develop  concepts  in  "directed  reading-- 
thinking  activities"  and  creative  writing.    He  also  made  a  presentation  on 
comprehension  skills  at  a  workshop  foi*  all  district  reading!  personnel  and  sec* 
ondary  level  content  area  teachers. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the  year,  nine  Walnut  Grove  teachers  and  y 
twenty  other  district  teachers  attended  a  three-hour  course  on  Teaching  Readingr 
in  the  Content  Areas.    A  three-hour  course  on  Learning  Disabilities  was  attended 
by  seven  Walnut  Grove  teachers  and  twenty-two  personnel  from  other  schools 
during  the  second  semester. 

Staff  development  will  continue  during  the  week  of  August  20th  ^  1973. 
Staff  members  will  work  with  several  reading  consultants  to  furrier  their  know- 
ledge of  continuous  diagnostic  procedures  and  motivational  techniques* 

DIAJNOSTIC/FPJSCRIPTIVE  AFP50ACH 

All  aspects  of  the  R2B  summer  staff  development  course  were  designed  to 
improve  teacher  knowledge  of  the  diagnostic-prescriptive  process. 

Walnut  Grove  teachers  received  background  information  on  both  formal  arp 
informal  diagnostic  tools;  learned  how  to  administer  and  interpret  the  instM- 
ments  and  began  dlaroosis  on  their  students  under  the  supervision  of  vlsit^g 
reading  consul t2nts.    Dia^osis  resumed  in  September.    Standardiz^^d  tests  such 
as  the  Screening  Test  of  Acad<*aic  Readiness,  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achieve- 
ment Test,  and  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  were  administered  on  a 
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diatrict-wide  basis.    At  Walnut  Grove,  diagnocis  continued  using  the  Reading 
Objectives  Checklist,  informal  reading  inventories,  interest  inventories, 
and  individual  conferences  to  determine  student  placement  for  reading  instr ac- 
tion. 

Prescription  varied  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  child. 
Walnut  Grove  pupils  are  using  a  variety  of  reading  approaches  and  materials: 
Language  I^erience,  basal  reading  programs,  individualized  reading  programs, 
free  reading  periods,  library  materials,  and  many  supplementary  materials. 
(Supplement  C) 

A  majority  of  the  teachers  continued  diagnosis  at  frequent  intervals  to 
ensure  continuous  and  sequential  rsading  progress  for  each  child  during  the 
school  year. 

DNIT  TASK  FORCE 

During  the  planning  phase  of  the  R2R  Program  at  Valnut  Grove,  Dr. 
Leonard  Breen  was  available  to  assist  the  Program  Coordinator  and  Task  Force 
cn  tKO  occasions.    Technical  assistance  was  not  received  again  until  December  i 
1972.    Had  this  h'^lp  been  available  when  originally  requested,  progress  toward 
meeting  stated  goals  may  have  been  expedited. 

Subsequent  visits  by  Dr.  Charles  Shipoan  and  Dr.  Peggy  Ransom  have  been 
productive  and  provided  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the  Program  Coordinator. 

PLAfWD^'3  Ar;D  REPORTUIG  KATSRIAL3 

The  Program  Plenning  Procedure  materials  and  the  Status  and  Reporting 
Center  kit  were  cosplicated  and  time-consuming  to  complete.    However,  they 
did  provide  an  orderly  and  systemmatic  plan  for  developing  an  effective  pro- 
gram.   The  high  degree  of  visibility  of  the  materials  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  their  usefulness.    The  Status  and  Reporting  Center  serves  as  a  cap- 
sule summary  of  our  R2R  Frcgram  and  a  guide  for  its  operation. 

PARENT  INVOL';i?g:T 

Continuous  efforts  have  been  cade  to  interest  parents  in  reading  and 
the  Rirht  to  Read  rrogiam.    During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  the  Unit  Ta^K 
Force  met  to  discuss  ways  of  involving  parents  in  school  activities.  With 
the  help  of  Lhe  Ti5R  Force  and  parent  volunteers,  the  Program  Coordinator 


designed  a  Parent  Involvement  Program  to  be  initiated  during  the  1973-?^ 
Bchool  year.     (Supplement  D), 

The  September  PTA  meeting  focused  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  R2R 
Program  during  the  shammer  and  informed  parents  of  future         goals.  In 
December,  a  R2R  bulletin  was  mailed  to  parents  in  the  cchool  area  to  insure 
that  all  were  aware  of  the  Program.    A  pictorial  bulletin  describing  the  ac- 
complishaen ts  of  the  year  will  be  distributed  to  parents  during  the  last  week 
of  school. 

Approximately  twenty-five  parents  worked  as  volunteers  to  provide  ser- 
vices to  Walnut  Grove  students.    They  assisted  in  the  library  and  in  class- 
rooms %idLth  small  groups  and  individual  children.    Several  workshops  have  been 

conducted  to  train  volunteers  for  their  specific  duties.    Four  parents  receiv 
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•d  intensive  training  as  tutors  during  an  eignt  *eek  program  funded  by  the 
Missouri  State  Department  of  £ducation.    These  parents  have  been  particularly 
helpful  to  the  teaching  3taff . 

A  "Book-mending  Clinic"  was  initiated  in  J'-iiuary.    Ten  mothers  volun- 
teered a  morning  each  month  to  repair  damaged  library  books.    In  tha  five 
clinic  sessions,  approximately  200  books  were  mended  and  put  back  into  cir- 
culation for  us^  by  Walnut  Grove  pupils. 

A  "BigJit  to  Read  Library  Evening"  for  parents  and  children  was  initiated 
in  February.    Ihe  goal  of  this  activity  was  to  involve  parents  in  reading  and 
to  provide  good  book3  for  them  to  read.    Kie  series  of  four  programs  was  suc- 
cessful.   (Supplement  D). 

READING  IS  FU?«DAMiI.^TAL  PROJECT 

The  Reading  Is  Fundamental  Project  at  Walnut  Grove  operates  on  a  relativ- 
ely small  scale.    Therefore,  it  is  being  administered  by  a  subcomcittee  of  the 
R2R  Unit  Tusk  Force.    This  group  determines  policy  and  direction,  fund  raising, 
publicity,  bocK  selection  ar*d  ordering,  and  book  distribtuions  for  the  project. 
Additional  volunteers  were  nought  to  implement  the  project. 

Tne  target  population  for  the  Walnut  Grove  RIF  Project  consists  of  stu- 
dents in  the  prrnary  ui^it  (grades  1-3) •    This  group  of  children  v.^b  selected 
in  order  to  coordinate  uie  RIF  Project  with  the  Right  to  Read  emphasis  on 
improved  reading  instruct  ion  for  pritrary  pupils. 


The  initial  book  distribution  began  in  April  and  will  continue  for  eight 
weeks  on  Friday  afternoons.    Each  primary  pupii  will  select  four  books  of  his 
choice  on  his  visits  to  the  RIF  Room.    During  the  last  weeks  of  the  distribu- 
tion kindergarten  pupils  will  select  two  books.    The  number  of  students  served 
by  the  project  is  as  follows: 

Kindergarten  86 

Beginning  Primary  69 

Continuing  Primary.  •  76 

Advanced  Primary.........  75 

Because  the  RIF  Project  has  beerf-in  operation  for  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  it  is  increasing  the  amount  of  stu- 
dent reading.    However,  the  extreme  delight  of  the  participating  children  ' 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  RIF  Project  will  have  positive  results.^ 

Approximately  six  parents  assisted  the  school  librarian  and  the  H2H 
Coordinator  with  the  book  distributions.    Parent  and  teacher  comments  about 
the  RIF  Project  have  been  positive. 

The  RIF  Project  will  operate  for  the  full  1973.l97if  school  year  and  will 
be  extended  to  ir.clude  intermediate  students  to  some  degree.    We  will  be  able 
to  %csesB  the  effects  of  the  Project  in  greater  detail  at  that  time. 

^        B2R  DISSEMINATION 

Staff  members  have  explained  various  aspects  of  the  R2R  Program  to  dis- 
trict teachers  at  in-service  sessions  during  the  school  year.    On  District 
Curricula-n  Day  in  February,  Valnut  Grove  teachers  presented  workshops  on  the 
following  topics:  Reading  Skills  in  the  Content  Areas,  Independent  Reading, 
Role  Playing  and  Small  Group  Interaction,  The  Opeh  Classroom,  Value  Games- 
Value  Clarification,  and  Storytelling  to  Kindergarten  Students.  ^ 

R2R  bulletins  to  acquaint  district  teachers  and  other  R2R  sites  with 
our  Program  were  distributed  in  November,  March,  and  Kay.    All  bulletins  deal 
with  specific  program  aspect^  which  can  be  implemented  in  otner  schools.  (Sup- 
plement £). 

I        Valnut  Grove  School  is  visited  by  teachers,  principals  and  consultants 
f^oo  other  school  districts  whw  wis^  to  observa  the  instructional  program  which 

/ 
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has  been  developed  here.    Students  from  local  colleges  and  universities  fre- 
quently spend  time  in  the  school  for  this  purpose  also.    Many  of  these  visits 
result  in  requests  for  further  information  about  replicating  components  of 
the  program* 

In  Mayi  1973 1  the  Ferguson -Florissant  School  District  Board  of  Education 
was  notified  that  the  district's  Special  Needs  Project  Application  for  5^,962  . 
to  broaden  the  Right  to  Head  Program  currently  underway  at  Walnut  Grove  School 
had  been  approved  by  the  State  De^rtment  of  Education.  The  funding  will  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  tapes,  filmstrips,  and  individualized  reading  kits. 
This  material  will  be  used  to  expand  the  skill  and  comprehension-oriented  pro- 
gram into  Ccsls,  Duchesne,  and  Lee  Hamilton  schools  next  year. 

Ckx  April  6,  1973 1  Walnut  Grove  personnel  contributed  to  the  Spring  Con- 
ference of  the  Saint  Louis  Suburban  Teachers'  Association.    Seven  22R  staff 
members  made  a  two-hour  presentation  summarizing  the  major  components  of  Walnut 
Grove's  Ri^iit  to  Read  Program.    The  session  was  attended  by  50  teachers  from 
various  school  districts  in  Saint  Louis  County. 

^  EVALUATICTf  PR0CEDU3SS 

Walnut  Grove  teachers,  the  R2H  Evaluator,  and  the  S2H  Program  Coordinator 
were  involved  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  1972-1973  Right  to  Read 
Program. 

Classroom  teachers  were  responsible  for  conducting  formal  and  informal 
•Taluation  of  all  Walnut  Grove  pupils.    Formal  evaluation  was  conducted  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  school  year.    Among  the  instruments  administered 
were  the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test,  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achievement 
Test,  the  Screening  Test  of  Academic  Readiness  and  the  Estes  Inventory  of  Read- 
ing Interests.    A  majority  of  the  teachers  conducted  on -going,  infonual  assess- 
ment of  pupil  progress  throughout  the  school  year. 

In-depth  analysis  of  all  statistical  data  and  summarization  of  the  results 
will  be  prepared  by  the         Evaluator  during  the  summer  months.    This  evaluation 
will  have  two  compcnents.    First,  the  gains  made  by  Walnut  Grove  pupils  from 
3epte3btr,  1972,  to  !!ay,  1973*  will  be  deterained.    In  fiddition,  a  comparison 
will  be  made  between  Walnut  Grove  pupils  and  fuplTs  at  Grahcnj  .School  where  the 
Right  to  Peal  Program  was  not  available*    Grah^  School  was  selected  for  this 
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comparison  because  it  is  most  similar  to  Valnut  Grove  (team  teaching,  open 
classroom,  socio-economic  status  of  pupils,  etc.). 

All  other  aspects  of  the  Right  to  Read  Evaluation  were  prepared  by  the 
"\ Program  Coordinator. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  man-hours  spent  in  conducting 
evaluation  of  the  Ri-ht  to  Head  Program.    The  staff  and  Program  Coordinator 
have  devoted  several  weeks  during  the  month  of  May  to  complete  the  evaluation 
information  for  ConteJiporary  Research  Incorporated.    (Supplement  F) 

yUlDJliGS  Ai%'D  RFCOMJ-ia;DATiai*S 

The  following  recommendations  for  improving  the  program  at  Walnut  Grove 
School  will  be  incorporated  into  the  proposal  for  the  1973-197^  ^Right  to  Read 
Program. 

Infprmal  student  evaluation  and  teacher  comments  indicate  that  favorable 
changes  in  pupil  performance  have  resulted  from  various  aspects  of  the  in- 
structional prc-^ram  implemented  during  the  past  year.    Use  of  the  languarre 
Experience  ;.pproach  for  becinnLng  readers,  of  "directed  reading-thinking  ac- 
tii^ties"  to  teach  comprehension  skills,  and  of  creative  writing  to  improve 
communication  skills  will  be  continued.    Staff  developraert  activities  during 
the  coming  year  will  foctis  on  strengthening  these  reading  practices. 

While  staff  members  used  diarnostic-prescriptive  techniques  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  previcus  years  a  more  thorough  and  on-goin-  application  of  these 
techniques  need  to  be  stressed.    Refinement  of  teacher  competency  in  diag- 
nosis and  vrescrirtion  will  receive  particular  attention  in  the  staff  develop- 
ment desirn. 

Since  library  activities  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  R2R  Program  enjoyed  a 
fair  ireasure  of  success,  efforts  will  be  directed  at  maintaining  and  expanding 
these  services.    Moci-/ational  techniques  to  increase  library  circulation,  the 
Library  Lveni-..:  -cries  for  pnrents  and  children,  the  Reading  Is  Fundamental 
Project,  and  otner  i^pccts  c:  the  total  library  program  will  be  strengthened. 

The  use  o*^  a  half-tir*?  instructional  aiae  for  each  teachir:r  team  will  be 
discontL'*U€d.    The  budget  lor  next  ye^^r's  R2H  Program  does  not  include  suf- 
ficient lundinr  to  re-er:ploy  t\rs<>  personnel.    The  aides  did  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  tne  staff,  partirul-^rly  with  implementing  innovations  in  the 


instructional  program.    However,  there  were  also  several  problems  regarding 
the  use  of  the  aides  due  to  a  lack  of  communication  with  teachers,'   la  some 
cases,  teachers  either  failed  to  provide  adequate  direction  for  the  aides  or 
used  them  for  activities  which  did  not  result  directly  in  improved  reading 
instruction  for  '^^alnut  Grove  students.    These  problems  weakened  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  instructional  aide  program. 

All  other  aspects  of  the  Right  to  Read  Program  will  be  continued:  Unit 
Task  Force  leadership  role,  parent  involvement  activities,  program  evalxxation, 
and  disseriination  efforts. 


PHIMA81  MATERIALS 


Basal  Heading  Progrrajas 

Houghton  Mifflin  Readiness  Program. 
Southwest  Regional  laboratory. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Readers. 
Ginn  36O  Series. 

READ  Series,  American  Book  Company 

Individualized  Reading  Programs 

Yearling  Reading  Centers,  Noble  and  Noble  Publishers. 
Scholastic  Individualized  Reading  Kits. 

language  Experience  Approach 

A  majority  of  beginning  primary  pupils  and  low  achievers  in  other 
primary  levels  are  using  the  language  experience  approach. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Sounds  of  Language  Series. 
Scott  Foresman  Reading  Systems. 
Peabody  Oral  I^ancuage  Development  Kits. 
Ginn  Language  Development  Kit. 
Rhythms  to  Reading. 

Comprehension 

Teacher^developeu  "directed  reading- thinking  activities." 
Reading  Thinking  Skills,  Continental  Press. 

^    Phonetic  and  Structural  Analysis 

V  — 

,\         Singer  Initial  Consonant  Learning  Module. 

Talking  Alphabet,  Scott  Foresman  and  Company. 
/       Imrsll  Speech-to-Print  Phonics.  ♦ 
1^       Listen  and  Do  Consonant  and  Vowel  Tapes,  Houghton  Mifflin. 
\    Tocher-prepared  materials. 


INTERMEDIATE  MATERIALS 


Basal  Reading  Programs 

READ  Series,  American  Book  Company. 
Ginn  Series  (all  levels). 

Goals  in  Reading,  Karcourt  Brace  Jovanovich. 

Open  Highways  Series  (all  levels) ,  Scott  Foresman  and  Company. 

Singer  Literature  Series. 
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Individunljged  Rendin^:  Programs 


Scholastic  Individualized  Heading  Kits  (all  levels). 
Yearling  Reading  Centers,  Noble  and  Noble  Publishers • 
Individualized  paperback  books  ordered  separately. 

Fnonlcs  and  Structural  Analysis 

Phonics  We  Use  Game  Kit,  Lyons  and  Camahan. 
Phonics  Ve^  Use  Workbooks-,  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 
Ginn  Word  Snricnment  Program  (all  Levels). 
Reader's  Digest  Skill  guilders. 
Conquests  in  Reading,  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company • 
SRA  Readir^?-  laboratory,,  Science  Research  Associates. 
Durrell-Murphy  Phonics  Practice  Prof;rar:. 
Self-Instiuction  Vowel  i^ounds  Kit,  Milton  Bradley. 

Comprehension 

Teacher-prepared  "directed  readLng-thinkin^  activities." 

Reading  for  Concepts,  McGraw  Hill  Bock  Ccnpany 

Reading  for  Meaning,  J. P.  Lippincott  Company. 

Reading  for  Underbtanding,  Science  Research  Associates. 

Power  Builders,  Science  Research  Associates. 

Grow  In  Word  Power,  Header's  Digest.' 

Clues  Peajing  Tapes  and  Magazine,  /kiucaticnal  Progress  Corporation 

Pilot  Libraries,  Science  Research  Associates. 

Audio  Readj_ng  Laboratory,  Education  Progress  Corporation. 

Supplementary  Materials 

Writing  Ckilla  Laboratory,  Science  Research  Associates. 
Organizing  axid  Reporting*  Skills,  Science  Research  Associates. 
Controlled  Reader,  ^durational  Develcpnental  Laboratory, 
language  raster,  H^ll  2nd  Howell. 
District  Developed  Packets  and  Units 


My  Word  -  Dictionary 
Study  Skills 
Greek  Myths 
Fiction 

Reference  Skills 
Newspaper  Center 


The  World  of  Poetry 
Propaganda 

Thirt/  Outlining  Skills 
Electric  Chicken  (Media) 
Fire-Kunter 
Spectrua: 
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10:  Anr.e  K^ence 

FPO::        Gcort'e  R.  Fritz 

P^T:         Frel:jninary  Svaluatior.  of  the  Right  to  Sead  Program 


The  prir-rv  pu.^pose  of  this  preliiranary  evaluation  was  to  dt-terxine  the  success 
of  the  k:;:.it  zo  Read  rrojecL  in  meeting  the  pro^rram  objectives.  Specifically, 
tno  evaluiiicn  was  dor:ir,r.ea  to  aszess  a  variable  generally  identified  for  pur- 
poses of  tne  research  desif^n  as  reading  achievcneLt* 

In  order  :o  determine  the  overall  effrct  cf  the  prof^ram  on  reading  achievement 
a  series:;  of  standardized  readirr  te3to  were  administered  in  grades  K-6  to  all 
etad-r.ts  ^-izo  rarticit.-^ :  the  program.    Theije  instruments,  alon^-  vitn  the 

dpvcs  tr.ey  v.ere  adi2ininter*ed  ,  are  listed  below. 


Grade 

K 
1 

1-6 


Screenin,^  Test  of  Academe  Readiner.3 

Stanford  Hai'ly  School  Achicvenieni; 
Test 

Gates-MacGmitie  Readin.^  Tests 

Cc^preLensivc  Tesc  of 

Baeic  SkiJl"^  (2eadl:.:  Sub-Test) 


PrC'Test 


May,  1972 


Pcst-Te-.t 


Sept.,  1972  May,  1973 
Sept.,  1972         May,  ?975 


May,  ]973 


Sept.,  1972         Sept.,  1973 


In  y«iy,  .^73  -re  c,ni  pcst-u^rt  ccr.roriscns  were  mad«^  at  tnf^  Kinderrarcen  level 
usmr  3  or-?.s  ouLa  jie-  : .  c:::  the  Screeni:i»c  Tert  of  AccJemic  Readiness  (STAH)  and 
at  the  fir.^,   \'?:e  leve]  ui:n  -  tvo  sub-test  Fccr^a  frcn  tn-  c^tanford  I^^irly  Zchocl 
Acr.ie  .^'nt-  .      -t,     A  t-iC3t  t'--cnni:;ue  wns  used  to  test  for  sitTnificant  differ- 
ences let;  00:-  rre  ar.c  -o3t-t»?Gt  3.orr-o  at  bocn  the  ILnder-arten  £-nd  iirot  r^rade 
Jevc^:-^.  :^?-^uIt*^  01   Lhe/3e  coji^  ^r:.scns  are  cnown  m  the  table  below. 


Table  I;     A  ^orrp-iricc-.  of  tne  Reoults  of  the  Screening  '^est 
of  AcadPiT^i,  I^eaamesfi 

I^oan  N  8^  t 

Frc-t^nt  31. J9 

]rcr.l-i^\z .  ^j^.O'j    .  80  ^         151-  9.29* 

•  S:^  c..:  f:  jont  m  u  olch^j  .ni 
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Table  II:    A  Comparison  of  the  Results  of  the  Letters  and 
Sounds  Sub-test  of  the  Stanford  Early  School 
Achievement  Test 

Mean  N  t 

Pre-test  71.07 

Post-test  76.59  57  019.80  1.73* 

*  Significant  at  alpha  =  .10 


Table  III:    A  Comparison  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Aural 
Coraprcnensive  Sub-tesc  of  the  Staiiford 
Early  School  Achievercent  Test 

Mean                                    K  ^  t 
Ire^test              57*9^  * 

Post-teot           76.59                               57  ^7^-7  2.3?:* 

•  Significant  at  alpha  =  .05 


As  Table  1  shows  the  difference  between  the  irean  pre  and  post-test  scores  on  the 
STAi<  was  si;Tiificant  at  the  .01  level.    This  comparison  reflects  the  level  of  ^ain 
of  the  Kindergarten  students  included  in  the  sample  between  September,  1972  and 
May,  1973.    S-Lnre  the  purpose  of  the  STAR  is  to  measure  a  student's  general  level 
of  ecadenic  readir:ess,  it  can  be  concluded  from  these  results  that  the  students 
included  in  the  s^inple  have  shown  'definite  improvement  on  this  neaswe  and  are  now 
setter  prepa^-ed  to  enter  first  ^^rade. 

Table  II  shows  the  r?cults  of  the  comparison  between  pre  and  poct-test  scores  on 
the  Letters  and  oou::ds  sub-test  of  the  Stanford,    as  indicated  in  the  tr'ible,  the 
difference  between  the  pre  and  post-test  scores  on  the  I^etters  and  Sounds  sub- 
cest  was  si,':^.if icant  at  the  .10  level.    Trible  III  shovs  that  the  c.-Dnparison  be- 
tween the  Aural  Corr.prenension  pre  and  post-test  scores  on  the  Stanford  was  sir.ii- 
ficant  3t  che  .C5  ^evel.    Both  ^ub-test  scores  are  useful  predictors  of  suc^-sj 
in  leamin,';  to  read  and  rener?il  ticademic  readiness.    Cince  in  making  the  co  .pari- 
aons  between  the  pre  and  post-tost  scores  scal^ci  sccieo  wore  used,  tne  conparicon 
take3  into  accoiLnt  tro  dif;erent  a^es  01  the  students  at  tne  tlr.e  of  tne  pre  h^.i 
post-te':tin.7  ;:t*rio'iL-.    i.*h?  zzor(iB  tnen  can  ce  directly  corrpirod  and  the  differ- 
ences iiiterpr- tea  as  real  Ijvel  0:  •-ar.n  on  the  parr  of  the  staJents  ir.ciud.:d  in 
the  sarrpie.    Tne  renults  c.^  en  r,tror.-::y  irdicato  that  on  tnese  r^o  cub-tr-sts  th? 
first  grade  v'^tiirients  in^-laaci  m  tre  a^'^r.pie  sn-^v^ed  oefirite  i/r.provcrer r  on  tho 
reading  achieven>ent  XTiriable. 
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At  the  tiir.e  of  this  preliminary  e^/aluation  the  results  of  the  Gates-f-lacGinitie 
Reading  Tests  '^nich  were  adrrinistered  ±r  May,  1975  are  no^;  available.  Since 
the  May  Gaterj.  scort^s  vere  to  be  used  as  tost-tert  ^^cores  m  r:rndes  1-6,  it  is 
not  pcsGible  to  include  a  coT.paiiscn  of  pre  and  post-test  Gates  scores  in  this 
report.    The  Conprenensive  Test  of  Easic'okills  will  not  be  ad-ninistered  until 
September,  197?.    The  re-^dirr^  sub-test  scores  obtai-ied  then  will  be  used  as  a 
post-test  neasiii     and  will  be  cor.pared  to  the  CT33  readin  -  scores  obtained  xn 
September,  197^^*      \ea  tne  rost-test  results  01  botn  ztie  Gates  cind  the  CT33 
readin.T  sub-tests  a.^e  available,  pre  and  post-test  coripariscns  will  be  iradc  at 
each  ^rad^  level.    The  results  of  these  corr.para sons  are  ooviousiy  of  critical 
iniportance  to  tr.e  evaluation  of  the  Ri^ht  to  Read  Prosran  and  will  provide  a 
more  corrpre/.ensive  picture  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prc^ron.    Also,  pre-test 
dat^  has  been  collectsd  usin^  the  Zsces  R--?ad:.n'r  Lnventory— instrument  de- 
s  :ned  to  ceasure  student  attitudes  tov.ar:?  reading.    These  readin/^  attitude 
scores  will  serve  as  c?seiine  aata  and  will  be  conpared  witn  subsequent  Estes 
scoies  that  will  bt  obtained  periodically  throughout  the  next  year  of  the  pro- 
grair. 

As  indicated  es^rlier,  this  is  a  preliminary  evaJuation  desirned  primarily  to 
provide  baseline  data  for  a  sore  thoruuerh  evaluation  of  the  program  to  bo  con- 
ducted next  year.    However,  when  the  Gates  and  CT33  scores  ere  available,  we 
will  be -able  to  rrake  at  least  a  preli.r.inary  jud-eirent  about  the  ef fee ti ve'^ess 
of  the  j-rorrrr.  ,  jrin;^  this  peist  year.     Also,  since  we  ^ave  established  -  "oi 
groups  for  ne>  t  year  a.id  nave  already  oe^-un  to  collect  data  fron  them,  >  11 
soon  have  a  basis  for  conf^parin.-^  the  students  in  the  Sir.ht  to  Read  Pfo[;rau  with 
Gtudents  in  select^-d  control  scnools-    At  th^s  li-.a  then,  since  we  are  lacKinz 
the  Gates  and  CI33  post-test  scores  as  well  as  an  adequate  control  group,  it 
is  not  pocsible  to  naKe  a  final  jud.-^e.r.ent  about  the  ovtrall  ef  1  ^ctiveness  of 
the  profra-n.    ^That  snould  not  detract  fro.r.  the  ^act,  however,  that  the  data  pre- 
sently avail^cle  dcos  indicate  that  at  the  Kindergarten  and  firs:,  grade  leve] 
the  program  has  been  successful. 


LIERAKY  CIr^CJL.;Tiai 

The  r.ur.ber  of  booKs  circulated  tr.rou tne  Library  Resource  Center  may 
serve  as  ari  indicaticri  oi  children's  interest  in  readin,;^, 

K.L-  follo/zin';  taole  ccrpc^ires  library  circalation  for  the  1971-1972  school 
year  (before  the  PiR  Pror^ra.T  ^as  initiated)  to  circulation  for  the  I973-I973 
school  year  v^hen  the  P2R  ?rorroLi  was  in  effect.    The  suitiscics  s.how  that  there 
was  a  sij^.if:IcanL  mciease  in  the  r.ar.ber  01  booKs  chec.-.od  out  by  Walnut  Grcvo 
pupils  &:ter  :he  initiation  of  the  K2R  Fro^^rrc-m, 


1971-1972 

1972-1973 

School 
Population 

Morxlhc 

Septer^ber 

760 

I3fi5 

October 

2106 

270^  ■ 

November 

2092 

2530 

Decer.b'=;r 

16G1 

1900 

January 

1827 

2910 

February 

1855 

2350 

ferch 

ies5 

2083 

April 

1870 

May 

1937 

Total 

15,^13 

20,7^1 

TEAC31E.R  C»1MJ2ITS 


About  two-thirds  of  the  kinderrarten  children  were  introduced  to  beginning 
reading.    Keadin,fT  readiness  skills  were  stressed  ir.ore  this  year.    I  have 
gained  confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  teach  reading. 

A  greater  nunber  c5f  kinden::arten  children  were  introduced  to  beginning  read- 
ing than  in  rrevicuG  years.    This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  Kight  to 
jJead  pro^rided  an  aide  to  wcrK  with  cnildien,  which  allowed  tne  teacher  more 
tirre  with  srall  rroups.    I  also  used  experience  stories  to  a  greater  extent 
this  year. 

Both  the  chi'HrerL  and  I  learned  a  lot  usin%-  Langua^:e  Experience  this  year. 
In  Septerber,  it  wa::  a  ,^cou  way  for  us  to  get  to  know  each  other  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis.    T::e  children  really  opened  up  and  becaTiC  more  verbal  and  nore 
self-cont^ident.    '.v'e  did  h.^ve  a  problem  ^ettin^  the  three-day  cycle  in  with 
all  the  children.     I  don't  think  we  realized  tne  a.'sount  of  time  Lar. .^oage 
Experience  requires. 

langu^ro  L'vperience  allowed  r.e  to  use  a  more  perconalized  method  of  teaching 
reaoinr  and  to  ret  to  rr:ow  eac-x  c::ila's  needs  and  interests.    I  feel  that 
didn't  have  enourn  notlvaticT  activities  for  children  to  use  with  their  word 
cards.    I  also  needed  nore  resources  for  developing  pri-nary  ''directed  reading- 
thinkir..:  activities.** 

Tne  children  -ee-^ed  to  enjor  readin?:  niore  tnis  year  usin:^  the  Langurw:e  E::porion 
Approach.    This  r.23  an  inc^ntiv^  to  tne  teacher  to  spend  n:ore  tir.e  in  piannin:- 
in  onier  to  sustain  tais  interest,    ^e  should  have  nade  the  transition  froir  I^n 
guage  zJxporience  to  be^sals  a  little  ^.ootner  dv  using  precrij::ers  and  primers 
while  children  were  s*-ili  dictating  experience  stories.    i3ravo  for  creative 
writing  -  this  wrs  tno  area  t:.at  really  blosscr.ed.    It  was  nice  to  see  that  the 
children  ran  te  so  creative  ^^ni  imaginative. 

Individ^ial  diagnosis  allowed  Uo  to  place  children  for  reading  instruction  and 
to  deal  vitn  their  reaiir.g  di:ficulties  rruch  more  accurately.    Lsin^-  Langii3-*e 
Experience  uith  our  lov  achievers  .Jrd  and  ^th  grade)  --.as  e::citin.:  for  bet 
children  and  teachers,     ./e  reached  raany  more  children  this  year  tnan  ever  be 
fore.    The  cain  ye.ikness  in  our  progrcjr^  was  in  the  area  of  ccnprehensior. 

I  feel  that  I  was  able  to  inaividualize  rest  of  the  lanfoiage  arts  curriculaT. 
and  I  f^el  ^uuCTl  belter  =b!bout  tne  children's  progress.    Teacher  grc.wth  lias  been 
tramcnd.vus  th^s  yeir.    So  puch  knowledge,  buw  not  enouz^  ti^ie  to  implerren c! 

I  feel  goci  ibout  rii  th*^  (.roative  writLn^  dene  this  yeir  and  the  children's 
interest  in  it.    H-pe fully.        will  be  able  to  expand  cur  iders  much  more  next 
year  ana  to  te?icn  mere  to  cur  cwn  strenjtns. 

Using  exp^rienc-  .-cories  was  a  treirendou?  help  thi*^  year  for  our  lo.;  achicverr. 
I  nad  difficulty  ^  tne  Le-i^nlr^  c:  zi\c  yepr  bec=^u-e  I  :.,und  Kvzeli  nr^'idin- 
far  tcD  T.ucr  \xr:^  wit;,  tne  zi,:  chil^^ren  unm'  o  j.-'^-ce  stories.  I  ali^o  in- 
dividu-.liLed  re'v;in.-  n-.ore  tnm  i"  t  .e  p^^-^t  and  it  \  is  roat  rewMr-rmj;-  I  f^el 
more  conpetent  m  the  -r-a  of  m t*^/;-.  etmr  reacing  tests  but  \.nu]d  aprrecinte 
moie  help  w*tn  tni5^  next  yc/. 


Using  ••cirecto-i  readinr-thinkLn-  activiti-^s"  helped  low  ability  puoils  use 
their  cor.prchenr.ion  ^.nilis  r.ore  .successrully  ar.d  -a v.  them  a  measure  oi  con- 
fidence.   Tnis  has  been  a  c-rfat  year  for  reaaing  ai\d  all  of  the  children  that 
I  worke-J  with  showed  enthusiasm  and  growth  in  reading. 

I  was  very  pleased  wi',h  the  children's  response  to  "directed  readin^-thlnkinr 
activities".    Hot  only  did  tney  enjcy  the  ones  I  prepared,  but  thev  also  en-' 
joyed  crcatLt-  their  o-^r,.    I  -^as  also  ple3s«»d  ^ith  the  individ-o-aiized  readin,: 
progran  :his  year.    I  fe-'  tnat  the  children  did  such  .-.ore  readin-r  tnan  if 
they'd  been  nssirned  three-  or  four  stories  to  read  cer  week  frcn  ^asal  readers. 
They  seores  to  enjoy  choosin;^  v.hat  :hey  -.ant^d  to  read.    I  think  rartiai  proof 
.or  th-  ir.creaseJ  acou^^t  of  readir.?  this  year  is  the  fact  that  ;j-row  3ook  Club 
sales  alro3t  aoubled  over  last  year's  sales. 


ifiSTP/ucria.'Aj,  AIDS3  ccrc'iirrs 

I  strcnrlv  believe  thct  I  was  not  u-ed  effectively  as  an  instructional  aide. 
Rather  tnan  ceir.5  used  to  r.an  interest  centers,  I  think  r.y  tine  in  the  class- 
room woul-  :.ave  bsen  -rore  proiit.3tie  nad  I  helped  to  i::dividualize  instruction 
and  wcrk  v/itn  pjpils  on  a  one-to-one  basis  -./i-.h  either  re.T.edial  or  enrichment 
activ:.ties.    .another  i-portanc  factor  rr^t  I  feel  had  a,n  effect  cr  -ry  position 
vas  the  -rcr.  of  coopsration  and  interest  between  ti.e  teachers  and  the  aide. 

"y  o:3jor  concern  this  year  as  an  Instructional  aide  has  been  the  resconsibilitv 
I  have  had  with  the  actu;;!  t-'Cning  -f  students.    I  did  not  exDcct  tiiat  ay 
duties  /cuid  require  classroc?  teacnLng.    3ir.ce  my  traini.?  has  not  been  in  the 
.leld  of  r-:er;entary  i.-uc:.ticn ,  I  felt  extrer:cly  he^itiant  about  suitable  aicthods 
and  cater^als.    reriodicaliy ,  children  were  regrouped  ana  I  would  not  know  v.n^t 
lessor  I  was  to  te?ch  th^^t  day.    In  addition  to  this  concern,  I  ^-^ae  rneny  of  the 
materials  I  used  fcr  written  work  and  I  created  rry  own  lesson  plans.    Most  often 
my  work  for  the  scr.ool  required  another  two  hours  at  hone  per  nirht  for  which  I 
was  not  paid.    There  is  no  doubt  tnat  the  prc.^ran  was  successful!!    I  found  it 
onterestir.r,  cnallenrin?,  and  rewardinr.    I  believe,  however,  th-it  in  the  future 
It  would  ce  sdrantareous  fcr  the  staff  and  aides  to  r.eet  to  detennine  some  set 
of  ground  rules  which  would  be  universal  for  all  classroor.s. 

I  have  enjoyed  workini-  in  this  crcr-an.    I  thi:^k  niany  children  benefited  by 
the  addition- :  instr-jcticn  provided  by  the  aide.    The  teachers  were  pleasant 
anc  en:o/ac:i  to  wor.<  witn.    At  tne  be^ir.nLn-  of  the  year  the  teachers  anc  aid^s 
shou."  n:v?  uefinei  ".he  j.b  of  the  -ides  rore  specifically.    In  one  roon  I  would 
work  j-L-cst^entirely  vith  children  -.r.ile  in  t.ie  other  rcor.  I  eraCcd  p^apers  all 
tne  tL-e.    I  thirk  :ho  aairt  prcbir-n  -as  t.-ie  way  ^ji  whicn  teachers  used  tne  aid-s. 
They  used  you  however  tney  wanted  to  and  someti.Ties  reading  had  notnir.g  to  do  with 
jL  t  • 
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Acti'. 
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2. 


Corr'jn  1 1  y  I  v o  1  v  t n  t 


1. 


Tl;ti  Unit  Iai.k  Force  v;lll  reviev  the  cur  rear  status 
of  the  pro -ram  a^d  rake  proposals  particui .iriy  in 
regard  tc  parental  mvoivcmenc  in  the  reaciin-?  pro- 
graia  for  the  1972-73  sc^  ol  year. 


2. 


The  Septe-Lib^.r  P.T.A.  t^ee^inr^  will  focus  on  the 
accompli.Viirents  of  the  R^R  Pronrc-  during  t)ie  sura- 
ner  end  infom  parents  of  future  goalc  and  objectives. 


3. 


Orientation  to  the  Walnut  Grove  prcgran  will  be  pro- 
vided for  st:udc::t  te.ichers,  studr^nts  in  rhe  teaching 
of  reading,  voJunceer  parents,  and  McCluer  High  School 
Aides . 


A.      A  workshop  will  be  held  for  parents  of  young  children 
on  beginning  reading  skills. 

Dt'^gr.ostlc  Pre..crlotiva  Ir>5tructlcnal  Procrrara 

1.  A  leading  specialist  will  detenaine  those  children  - 
who  will  receive  s:;ecial  reacin^^  assistance  throu£,h 
testing  a.il  obser'/ation. 

2.  The  readirg  speciall5,.s  will  be?,in  her  vovk  with 
selected  clulJrtn.     T:iis  will  provide  additicnal 

service  oeyond  that  of  the  regular  teacherV^;  work.  ^ 

3.  The  Progro.-^  Developer  will  vork  with  each  tcachin'^ 
team  in  plannin;?,  diarxosin^,  evali^ting  and  geu-^ 
erally  assist  In  icplercncing  teaching  plans  made 
during  the  suz^ar  inservice.* 

4.  Teachers  will  compare  the  present  assessment  cf 
students  wi  ch  that  nad 2  (during  the  sucnier. 


5. 


Fifth  and  sixth  graJerj  vtll  prepare  for  their  work 
as  tutors  w    .1  'cindL^r-art/eners  usin^     the  SlhlL  Read- 
ing Progr^n  vnd  also  o.i{er  students. 
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Auiiust  31  -  C:.tvmc  10,  1972 


1.      Total  Pfc --,<^  ■  :oi 


$2,357.00 


Line  I  Itc-n  1.1  -  Sal. /        ^:id  'V  —  ,^ 

Instrao.cional  Aid.s 

4  Aid-^r  3  S15.00  a  aay  for  31  day?  $i,f60.C0 


-ine  1.2  -  ^rir. 


riCA 


97.00 


Line  1  3  -_^^-:::-L'-±!}2L,S-:-!lS2IL^JS-'-  services  iOO.OJ 


2.      Total  '..'cp.-^'  r -onncl 


Line_J_.J  ji^'iilf^ul 

Line^  2.3  -  f>-ppli.,,  ....  :-t.-iils 


250.00 
193. Oj 


TOTAL        $2, roO, 00 
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